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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 


The  preliminary  meeting  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington  was  held  in  the 
Regents*  Room  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  Monday  even- 
ing, February  lo,  1879,  m  response  to  the  following  call  through 
the  public  press : 

**  Washington,  February  7,  1879. 

**  Many  persons  interested  in  American  Archaeology  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  an  organization  in  this  city  to  promote  study 
and  diffuse  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  All  willing  to  join  an 
Archaeological  Association  are  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  Monday  evening,  loth  instant,  at  7^ 
o'clock,  for  a  conference  upon  the  subject,  and  the  formation  of 
such  a  society. 

"J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D., 

**  Otis  T.  Mason,  Columbian  College, 

"  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  Army/' 

The  following  gentlemen  responded  to  this  call  by  attending  the 
preliminary  meeting : 

Dr.  A.  Wellington  Adams,  Mr.  S.  Yorke  At  Lee,  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird,  Mr.  Otis  Bigelow,  Mr.  George  H.  Boehmer,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Cushing,  Dr.  Wills  DeHass,  Dr.  Robert 
Fletcher,  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Mr.  John  C.  Lang,  Col.  Garrick 
Mallery,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Dr.  James  E.  Morgan,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Norris,  Lieut.  W.  W.  Reisinger,  Dr.  Elmer  R.  Revnolds,  Mr. 
William  J.  Rhees,  Dr.  Miles  Rock,  Mr.  Lenox  W.  Simpson,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Snodgrass,  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Upham,  Mr.  Les- 
ter F.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 

At  that  meeting  the  propriety  of  such  an  organization  was  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  question  as  to  the  most  appropriate  name  by 
which  it  should  be  known,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
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Toner,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  and  Dr.  Wills 
DeHass,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  reassemble  in  the  same  room  one  week 
later  and  consider  the  report  of  the  committee. 

A  second  preliminary  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  -Mon- 
day evening,  February  17,  and  the  committee  reported  a  constitu- 
tion which,  after  discussion  and  slight  modification,  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  adopted  at  that  meeting : 

ORIGINAL    CONSTITUTION. 
Article  I. — Name. 

I 

The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "The  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington." 

Article  II. — Object. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man,  especially  with  reference  to  America,  and 
shall  include  Archaeology,  Somatology,  Ethnology,  and  Philology. 

Article  III. — Members, 

The  members  of  this  Society  shall  be  persons  who  are  interested 
in  Anthropology,  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  Active, 
Corresponding,  and  Honorary.  The  active  members  shall  be  those 
who  reside  in  Washington,  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  shall  pay  the 
dues  required  by  Article  XV;  corresponding  members  shall  be 
those  who  are  engaged  in  anthropological  investigations  in  other 
localities  ;  honorary  members  sliall  be  those  who  have  contributed 
by  authorship  or  patronage  to  the  advancement  of  Anthropology. 
Corresponding  or  honorary  members  may  become  active  members 
by  paying  the  fee  required  by  Article  XV. 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  as  follows :  The  name  of 
the  candidate  shall  be  recommended  to  the  council,  in  writing,  by 
two  members.  If  a  majority  of  the  Council  favor  the  election,  the 
name  shall  be  presented  to  the  Society,  and  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  active  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  be  necessary 
to  an  election. 
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No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  active  member- 
ship before  signing  the  constitution. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Curator,  all  of  whom,  together  with  six  other  active 
members,  shall  constitute  a  coimcil,  all  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
each  annual  meeting.  The  officers  shall  serve  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  V. — The  Council, 

No  business  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Society,  and  no  communi- 
cation received  or  published  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  that  has 
not  first  been  referred  to  the  Council,  five  members  of  which  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

They  shall  act  on  all  nominations  for  membership,  shall  have 
direction  of  the  finances,  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Curator,  and  provide  a  proper  pro- 
gramme for  regular  and  special  meetings..  They  shall  meet  one 
hour  before  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Society,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  they  may  be  called  together  by  the  President.  They  may 
call  special  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Article  VI. — The  Sections. 

For  active  operations  the  Society  shall  be  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, as  follows :  Section  A,  Archaeology;  Section  B,  Somatology; 
Section  C,  Ethnology ;  Section  D,  Philology.  The  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  Society  shall  be  ex  officio  chairmen  of  these  sections  respec- 
tively, and  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  their  sections 
after  their  election.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  sections  to  keep 
the  Society  informed  upon  the  progress  of  research  in  their  respec- 
tive fields,  to  make  special  investigations  when  requested  by  the 
Council,  to  announce  interesting  discoveries,  to  collect  specimens, 
manuscripts,  publications,  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  and  in  every 
way  to  foster  their  divisions  of  the  work. 

All  papers  presented  to  the  sections  shall  be  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  through  it  to  the  Society. 
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Museum,  in  the  name  of  the  donor  and  of  the  Society;  all  crania 
and  somatic  specimens,  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum;  all  books, 
pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  and  abstracts,  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society. 

Article  XVII. — Amendments. 

This  constitution  shall  not  be  amended  except  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  active  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  after  notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall 
have  been  given  in  writing  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
least  one  month  previously. 

Article  XVIII. — Order  of  Business. 

The  order  of  business  at  each  regular  meeting  shall  be : 

1.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  upon  membership. 

3.  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

4.  Report  of  the  Curator. 

5.  Reading  of  papers  and  discussions. 

6.  Notes  and  queries. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  February  24,  1879,  ^*  which  the 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  officers  chosen  : 

FIRST  OFFICERS. 


President 

Vice  Presidents 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary 
Treasurer 
Curator 


Council  at  Large 


J.  W.  POWELL. 

rj.  M.  TONER. 
I  GEORGE  A.  OTIS. 
1  GARRICK  MALLERY. 
[wills  DeHASS. 

.    OTIS  T.  MASON. 

ELMER  R.  REYNOLDS. 
JOHN  C.  LANG. 

FRANK  H.  GUSHING. 

ALBERT  S.  GATSCHET. 
W.  W.  REISINGER. 
G.  K.  GILBERT. 
CHARLES  A.  WHITE. 
THOMAS  ANTISELL. 
J.  M.  WILSON. 
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The  first  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  heldi  pursuant  to 
the  above  constitution,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  4,  1879,  ^^^^l 
bi-weekly  meetings  have  since  taken  place  regularly,  as  provided  for 
in  Article  XIII. 

The  Regents'  Room  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
was  occupied  as  the  place  of  meeting  until  January  18,  1881,  when 
the  offer  of  the  Faculty  of  the  National  Medical  College,  of  the 
use  for  this  purpose  of  the  lower  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College  was 
formally  considered  and  accepted,  at  which  place  the  Society  has 
since  met. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Society,  viz.,  from  March 
4,  1879,  ^^  January  3,  1882,  sixty-eight  papers  were  read  and 
three  presidential  addresses  delivered.  The  number  of  papers  pre- 
sented in  the  year  i879-'8o,  was  twenty-seven,  the  number  in  the 
year  i88o-'8i,  was  nineteen,  and  the  number  in  the  year  188 1-' 82, 
was  twenty-two. 

Abstracts  of  most  of  the  papers  have  been  furnished  and  many 
of  them  have  been  published  entire  in  different  ways.  The  papers 
read  during  the  first  two  years  were  collected  together  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  abstracts  of  them  published 
by  him  as  data  for  his  annual  address  for  that  year  in  compliance 
with  a  clause  in  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution.  These  abstracts, 
chronologically  arranged,  together  with  the  presidential  address  of 
the  previous  year,  and  that  for  the  second  year,  with  an  index,  were 
published  by  the  President  under  the  following  title :  "Abstract 
of  Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  for  the  First  Year 
ending  January  20,  1880,  and  for  the  Second  Year  ending  January 
18,  1881.     Prepared  by  J.  W.  Powell.     Washington,  1881.'* 

The  whole  forms  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages,  and  constitutes  a 
valuable  record  of  the  Society  during  its  first  two  years.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  publication  were,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society  and  Coun- 
cil, divided  equally  between  the  Society  and  the  President. 
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The  abstracts  and  addresses  published  in  this  work  will  not  be 
republished  in  the  present  volume,  but  reference  will  be  made  in 
each  case  to  the  page  on  which  they  occur. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  17,  1882,  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  were  considered  by  the  Society  and  adopted.  The 
following  is  the  present  Constitution  as  amended  at  that  meeting  : 
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AMENDED    CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — Name, 

The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "The  Anthropological 
SoaETY  OF  Washington." 

Article  II. — Object, 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man,  especially  with  reference  to  America,  and 
shall  include  Somatology,  Sociology,  Philology,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Technology. 

Article  III. — Members, 

The  members  of  this  Society  shall  be  persons  who  are  interested 
in  Anthropology,  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes :  Active, 
Corresponding,  and  Honorary.  The  active  members  shall  be  those 
who  reside  in  Washington,  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  shall  pay  the 
dues  required  by  Article  XV.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision within  two  months  after  notice  of  election,  unless  satisfac- 
torily explained  to  the  Council,  shall  render  the  election  void. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  those  who  are  engaged  in  an- 
thropological investigations  in  other  localities;  honorary  members 
shall  be  those  who  have  contributed  by  authorship  or  patronage  to 
the  advancement  of  Anthropology.  Corresponding  or  honorary 
members  may  become  active  members  by  paying  the  fee  required 
by  Article  XV. 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  and  by  ballot,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  name  of  the  candidate  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
Council,  in  writing,  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  and  eight  af- 
firmative ballots  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  active  member- 
ship before  paying  the  admission  fee  provided  in  Article  XV. 

Article  IV. — Officers, 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  General  Secretary,  a  Secretary  to  the  Council,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Curator,  all  of  whom,  together  with  six  other  active  members, 
shall  constitute  a  Council,  all  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
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meeting.    The  oflficers  shall  serve  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Article  V. — The  Council, 

All  business  of  the  Society,  except  the  election  of  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting,  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Council,  five  members  of 
which  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Council  shall  meet  one  half-hour  before  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Society,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  President.  They  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

Article  VI. — The  Sections, 

For  active  operations  the  Society  shall  be  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, as  follows :  Section  A,  Somatology ;  Section  B,  Sociology  ; 
Section  C,  Philology,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology;  Section  D, 
Technology.  The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex  officio 
chairmen  of  these  sections  respectively,  and  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  to  their  sections  after  their  election.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  these  sections  to  keep  the  Society  informed  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  research  in  their  respective  fields,  to  make  special  investiga- 
tions when  requested  by  the  Council,  to  announce  interesting  dis- 
coveries, to  collect  specimens,  manuscripts,  publications,  newspaper 
clippings,  etc.,  and  in  every  way  to  foster  their  divisions  of  the 
work. 

All  papers  presented  to  the  sections  shall  be  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  through  it  to  the  Society. 

Article  VII. — The  President, 

The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  appoint  all  committees  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Society. 
At  the  first  meeting  in  February  the  retiring  President  shall  deliver 
an  address  to  the  Society. 

Article  VIII. — The  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  respectively  preside  over  the  sections 
to  which  they  have  been  designated,  and  represent  such  sections  in 
the  Council  and  in  the  Society. 

Each  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  deliver  an  address  during  the 
year  upon  such  subject  within  his  department  as  he  may  select. 
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Article  IX. — Tlu  General  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  record  the  trans- 
actions and  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society. 

Article  X. — The  Secretary  to  the  CaunciL 

The  Secretary  to  the  Council  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  keep  a  list  of  active,  corresponding,  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, with  their  residences,  shall  notify  members  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Article  XI. — The  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  moneys ;  he 
shall  deposit  the  funds  as  directed  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  ex- 
pend any  money  except  as  ordered  by  the  Council.  He  shall  notify 
members  in  writing  when  their  dues  have  remained  unpaid  for  six 
months. 

Article  XII. — The  Curator. 

The  Curator  shall  receive,  acknowledge,  and  have  charge  of  all 
books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  and  other  anthropologi- 
cal material,  and  shall  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  Article 
XVI,  keeping  a  record  of  them  in  a  book  provided  by  the  Society. 

Article  XIII. — Meetings. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  and 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  from  November  to  May,  inclusive. 
An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year,  a  quorum  to  consist  of 
twenty  active  members  who  are  not  in  arrears  for  dues;  and  visitors 
shall  not  be  admitted.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  parliamentary 
practice.  Papers  read  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  the  subject  shall  be  thrown  open  for  discussion,  remarks 
thereon  to  be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  each  speaker. 

Article  XIV. — Publications. 

The  address  of  the  President,  provided  in  Article  VII,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  Society,  shall  be  printed  and  published  annually, 
or  at  such  periods  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Council. 
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Article  XV. — Fees  and  Dues, 

The  admission  fee  to  be  paid  by  members  elect  shall  be  five 
dollars,  and  the  annual  dues,  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  January, 
shall  be  three  dollars.  The  names  of  members  failing  to  pay  their 
dues  one  month  after  written  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XI,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  unless  from 
absence  of  the  member  from  Washington  or  other  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine. 

Article  XVI. — Gifts. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  seek  to  increase  and  per- 
fect the  materials  of  anthropological  study  in  the  national  collec- 
tions at  Washington.  .  All  gifts  of  specimens,  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  photographs,  and  newspaper  clippings,  shall  be  received  by 
the  Curator,  who  shall  exhibit  them  before  the  Society  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  after  their  reception,  and  shall  make  such  abstract 
or  entry  concerning  them  in  a  book  provided  by  the  Society,  as 
will  secure  their  value  as  materials  of  research ;  after  which  all 
archaeological  and  ethnological  materials  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum,  in  the  name  of  the  donor  and  of  the  Society ; 
all  crania  and  somatic  specimens,  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum ; 
all  books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  and  abstracts,  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society. 

Article  XVII. — Amendments, 

This  constitution  shall  not  be  amended  except  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  active  .members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  after  notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall 
have  been  given  in  writing  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
least  one  month  previously. 

Article  XVIII. — Order  of  Business, 

The  order  of  business  at  each  regular  meeting  shall  be : 

1.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  upon  membership. 

3.  Report  of  the  Curator. 

4.  Reading  of  papers  and  discussions. 

5.  Notes  and  queries. 
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Corx*eoted  to  September  18,  1888. 


The  following  list  aims  simply  to  facilitate  correspondence  with 
the  members  of  the  Society.  It  therefore  only  gives  the  post-office 
address  of  each  member,  and  the  particular  form  and  style  in  which 
he  prefers  to  be  addressed.  So  few  members  known  to  have  uni- 
versity degrees  having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
list  of  members,  and  some  having  objected  to  this  being  done,  it 
was  thought  best  to  omit  them  in  all  cases.  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
understood  unless  otherwise  specified. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

Dr.  Thomas  Antisell,  131  i  Q  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Augusta,  1319  L  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker,  366  C  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Baker,  141  i  F  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  144 i  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.  W. 

Mr.  Otis  Bigelow,  605  Seventh  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  13 18  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.  W. 

Hon.  Horatio  C.  Burchard,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  Edson  a.  Burdick,  U.  S.  Pension  Office. 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  121 5  I  street  N.  W. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Chickering,  Jr.,  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing,  Zufii,  New  Mexico. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  585. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Dubois,  605  Seventh  street  N.  W. 
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Capt.  C.  E.  DUTTON,  U.  S.  A.,  Geological  Survey,  Box  591. 

Mr.  TnEO.  F.  Dwigiit,  Department  of  State. 

Prof.  Edward  Allen  Fay,  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  1326  L  street  N.  W. 

Mri  Weston  Flint,  Librarian  U.  S.  Patent  OflSce. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Fristoe,  Columbian  University. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  1881  Harewood  Avenue,  LeDroit  Park. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  591. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Gedney,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  Geolo-ical  Survey,  Box  591. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Godwin,  "  Star'*  Office. 

Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore,  1305  Q  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Hagner,  1400  H  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hawkes,  U.  S.  A.,  Army  Dispensary,  1733  G  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  H.  W,  Hensiiaw,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  591. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Hinman,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  591. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  591. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Holmes,  18  Vernon  Row. 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  Chief  Forestry  Div.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  M.  B.  W.  Hough,  312  Indiana  Avenue  N.  W. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Huntington,  U.  S.  A.,  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Mr.  David  Hutciieson,  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Box  585. 

Dr.  Jos.  Taber  Johnson,  937  New  York  Avenue  N.  W. 

Mr.  Geokge  Kennan,  Lock  box  23. 

Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  726  Thirteenth  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  William  Lee,  21  ii  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  Daniel  Leech,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Joseph  Libbey,  3043  West  street,  Georgetown. 

Capt.  E.  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N.,  Navy  Department. 

Judge  Arthur  MacArthur,  1201  N  street  N.  W. 

Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  43  Linwood  street,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  1727  F  street  N.  W. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  A.,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  591. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  1305  Q  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire,  ElUcott  City,  Maryland. 
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Prof.  A.  P.  Montague,  Columbian  University. 

Dr.  James  E.  Morgan,  905  £  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Murphy,  Columbia  Hospital. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Mr.  J.  A.  NoRRis,  1236  Thirteenth  strdet  N.  \V.  i 

Mr.  P.  W.  NoRRis,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  585. 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroff,  U.  S.  Census  Office. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pilling,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Box  585. 

Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Box  585. 

Dr.  D.  Webster  Prentiss,  1224  Ninth  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Proudfit,  U.  S.  Pension  Office. 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Reisinger,  U.  S.  N.,  1209  Tliirteenth  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  Pension  Office. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Rhees;  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  1700  Tliirteenth  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Ritchie,  3259  N  street  N.  W.,  (Georgetown.) 

Dr.  Miles  Rock,  1430  Chapin  street. 

Mr.  C.  C.  RoYCE,  607  I  street  N.  \V. 

Mr.  Newton  P.  Scudder,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Col.  F.  A.  Seelv.  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Dr.  R.  W.  SnuFELDT,  U.  S.  A.,  care  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smiley,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  John  D.  Smith,  U.  S.  Pension  Office. 

Dr.  Z.  T.  Sowers,  1324  New  York  Avenue. 

Gen.  Ellis  Spear,  Lock  box  i. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Stanton,  1344  G  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  James  Stevenson,  Box  585. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swallow,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  1246  Eleventh  street  N.  W. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Thomas,  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  J.  Ford  Thompson,  iooo  Ninth  street  N.  W. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  615  Louisiana  Avenue. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  True,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Vining,  Gen.  Freight  Dept.,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb, 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Box  585. 

Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  President  Columbian  University. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  814  Seventeenth  street  N.  W. 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Drake  Carter,  Versailles,  Ky. 

Mr.  *  C.  Comfort,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  Cowen,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Farquharson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Major  A.  M.  Hancock,  Churchville,  Md. 

Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  Racine,  Wis. 

Hon.  J.  Warren  Keifer,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  Botanical  Institute,  Karl  Strasse  29,  Munich,  Germany. 

Dr.  John  G.  Morris,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  2100  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  Allahabad,  India. 

Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton,  Wis. 

Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Pkof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dr.  Washington  MAmiEWS,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico. 


TRANSACTIONS. 


First  Regular  Meeting,  March  4,  1879. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing  read  a  paper  entitled  Relic  Hunting.* 
Mr.  P.  W.  Norris  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Modes  of  Indian 
Burial.' 


Second  Regular  Meeting,  March  18,  1879. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Indian  Picto- 

GRAPHS.' 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  made  some  Observations  on  Aztec  and 
Guatemalan  Antiquities." 


Third  Regular  Meeting,  April  i,  1879. 

Mr.   Frank  H.    Gushing  read  a  paper  entitled  Arrow-Head 
Making.* 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  concluded  his  paper  on  Indian  Pictographs.' 


Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  April  16,  1879. 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett  read  a  paper  entitled  Golor-Blindness  as 
Affected  by  Race.* 

*  "Abstract  of  Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  the  Apnual  Address  of  the  President,  for  the  First  Year  ending  January 
20,  1880,  and  for  the  Second  Year  ending  January  i8,  i88l.  Prepared  by  J.  W. 
Powell."    Wiihington,  iS8i.     P.  3. 

^Loc,  cit,^  p.  4.  ^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  6.  ^Loc,  cit.^  p.  7. 

^Loc.  cil,  p.  7:  Cf.  "Color-Blindness**  in  "National  Medical  Review,"  April, 
1879,  vol.  I,  pp.  191-198;  also  "  Results  of  an  examination  of  the  Color-Sense  of 
3,040  children  in  the  public  scliools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  in  "Archives  of 
Ophth.ilmology,"  New  Yoriv,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  191-199;  also  reprint.  Translated 
into  the"ArcluvTUr  Augenheilkundc"  Bd.  IX,  S.  146-148,  and  Separat-Abdnick. 
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Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  May  5,  1879. 

Mr.  Wills  De  Hass  read  a  paper  entitled  Progress  of  Arch^o- 
LOGic  Research  in  the  United  States.* 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Old  Roman 
Senate;,  A  Study  of  Deliberative  Assemblies.* 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  read  a  paper  entitled  Indian  Color 
Names.' 


Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  May  20,  1879. 

Dr.  Miles  Rock  read  a  paper  entitled  Indian  Pictographs  in 
New  Mexico." 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  describing  an  Aboriginal 
Paint  Quarry.* 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Victor  Harvard  entitled 
French  and  Indian  Half-Breeds  of  the  Northwest.* 


Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  June  3,  1879. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery  read  a  paper  entitled  Comparative  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  Two  Indies.' 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  entitled  Aboriginal  Cem- 
eteries NEAR  PiSCATAWAY,  Md.' 


Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  June  17,  1879. 

Prof.  Theodore  Gill,  by  invitation,  read  a  paper  On  the  Zoo- 
logical Relations  of  Man.^ 


Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  October  7,  1879. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Anthropological  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  its  meeting  held  at  Saratoga,  New  York. 

*  Loc,  cit.t  p.  9. 

'  Loc.  cit. ,  p.  10 ;  Also : "  Adjectives  of  Color  in  Indian  Languages,"  in  "Ameri- 
can Naturalist,"  vol.  XlII,  pp.  475-485. 

^  Loc,  cit.t  p.  10.  ^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  ii.  ^  Loe,  «V.,  p.  12. 

•  Loc.  fiV.,  p.  14.  ^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  15.  ♦ 
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Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  made  some  remarks  upon  the  preservation 
of  ancient  monuments.' 


Tenth  Regular  Meeting,  October  21,  1879. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Sign  Language 
OF  the  North  American  Indians.' 


Eleventh  Regular  Meeting,  November  4,  1879. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  read  a  paper  entitled  Poisoned  Weapons 
OF  North  and  South  America.' 

Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Use  of 
Agricultural  Fertilizers  by  the  American  Indians  and  the 
early  English  Colonists.* 


Twelfth  Regular  Meeting,  November  18,  1879. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Comparison  of  a 
Written  Language  with  one  that  is  Spoken  only.* 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  On  the  Aboriginal  Shell- 
Heaps  AT  Pope's  Creek,  Maryland.* 


Thirteenth  Regular  Meeting,  December  2,  1879. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lang  read  a  paper  entitled  Ancient  Maps  of 
North  America.' 

*  Loc.  cit,,  p.  17. 

^  Loc.  cit.^  p.  19:  Cf.  "  The  Gesture  Speech  of  Man/'  address  by  Col.  Gar- 
rick Mallery,  Chairman  of  Subsection  of  Anthropology  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. » 
••Proceedings,"  vol.  XXX,  pp.  283-313;  also  "Sign  Language  among  North 
American  Indians  compared  with  that  among  other  Peoples  and  Deaf-Mutes," 
in  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1879-80,  pp.  269-552. 

^  Loc,  cU,y  p.  21. 

*  "American  Naturalist,"  vol.  XIV,  pp.  473-479. 

•"Ab>tnict  of  Transactions,  &c.,"  p.  21 ;  also  "  Bulletin  Philosophical  Societj 
of  Washington,"  vol.  Ill,  pp.  139-140. 

*  Loc,  ciLf  p.  23.  '  Loc,  cit,,  p.  2$. 
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Dr.  Miles  Rock  read  a  paper  On  the  EFFAaNG  Power  of  Trop- 
ical Forest  Growth  in  Trinidad  Island.^ 

Capt.  Edward  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N.,  read  a  paper  On  the  Deter- 
mination OF  THE  Age  of  Prehistoric  Remains.' 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Bee,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  relating  to  the  discovery  of  a  remark- 
able cave  in  a  mountain  standing  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nazas,  State 
of  Durango,  Mexico.' 


Fourteenth  Regular  Meeting,  December  i6,  1879. 

President  Powell  related  the  folk-story  of  the  "Tar  Baby'*  and 
the  Indian  story  of  the  **  Three  Cranberries.*'* 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  entitled  Turtle-Back  Celts 
and  their  Uses.* 


Fifteenth  Regular  Meeting,  January  6,  1880. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire  read  a  paper  entitled  Shell-Heaps  of  South 
River,  Maryland.* 


Sixteenth   Regular  and  Second  Annual  Meeting,   January 

20,  1880. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  took  place,  with  the  following 
result: 

Pbesident J.  W.  POWELL. 

J.  M.  TONER. 


Vice-Presidents 


GEORGE  A.  OTIS. 
GARRICK  MALLERY. 
WILLS  DmHASS. 

Corresponding  Secretary     .        .        OTIS  T.  MASON. 

Recording  Secretary  .        .        ELMER  R.  REYNOLDS. 

Treasurer JOHN  C.  LANG. 

Curator FRANK  H.  GUSHING. 

TE.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


Council  at  Largs 


H.  C.  YARROW. 
C.  A.  WHITE. 
G.  K.  GILHERT. 
J.  M.  WILSOiV. 
ELLIOTT  COUES. 


*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  26.  *  Loc,  cit.y  p.  27. 

•Ztfr.  «*/.,  p.  29;  cf.  "Bull.  No.  3,U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,"  p.  132* 

^  Loc,  cU,y  p.  30.  ^  Loc,  cit,t  p.  31. 
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Commander  W.  Bainbridge  Hoff,  U.  S.  N.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
A  Strange  Chart.* 


Seventeenth  Regular  Meeting,  February  3,  1880. 

Dr.  Wills  DeHass  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Mound-Builders  : 
An  Inquiry  into  their  assumed  Southern  Origin.' 


Eighteenth  Regular  Meeting,  February  17,  1880. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  read  a  paper  entitled  Burial  Customs  of 
the  North  American  Indians.' 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Development 
OF  Deliberative  Government  among  the  North  American 
Indians.* 


Nineteenth  Regular  Meeting,  March  2,  1880. 

The  President,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  delivered  his  Annual  Address, 
the  subject  being  The  EvoLimoN  of  Language,  as  exhidited 
IN  THE  Specialization  of  the  Grammatic  Processes,  the  Dif- 
ferentiation OF  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Integration 
of  the  Sentence  ;  from  a  Study  of  Indian  Languages.* 

*  Loc,  cit.f  p.  33  J  also  in  "  The  Evening  Star,"  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  24, 
1880,  p.  2. 

^  Loc,  6it.y  p.  55* 

' "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mortuary  Customs  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  by  Dr.  \\.  C.  Yarrow,  Act.  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  1880.  Cf.  "A  Further  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  the  Mortuary  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  by  the  same 
author,  in  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  i879-'8o,  pp.  87-203. 

*  Loc,  cie.,  p.  58. 

*  Lot.  cit,t  ?•  35*  Cf.  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages,"  2d 
edition,  Washington,  18S0,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology^ 
Chapter  II ;  also  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,'*  i879-'8o,  pp. 
I-16. 
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Twentieth  Regular  Meeting,  March  i6,  1880. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Four  Crea- 
tions OF  Mankind — ^A  Tualati  Myth.* 


Twenty-First  Regular  Meeting,  April  6,  1880. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Royce  read  a  paper  on  The  Indian  Title — ^The 
Method  and  Chronology  of  its  Extinguishment  by  the 
United  States.' 


Twenty-Second  Regular  Meeting,  April  20,  1880. 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  read  a  paper  entitled  Pre-Social  Man.* 


Twenty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  May  4,  1880. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Guss  read  a  paper  entitled  Who  were  the  Massa- 

WOMEKES?* 


Twenty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting  May  18,  1880. 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  on  The  Dunbarton  Abo- 
riginal Soapstone  Quarry.* 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fay  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Testimony  of  the 
Romance  Languages  concerning  the  Forms  of  the  Lmperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  Roman  Folk-Speech.* 

*  Loc.  cit.t  p.  60. 

^  Loc.  r;/.,p.  64:  also  "Cessions  of  Land  by  Indian  Tribes  to  the  United 
States :  illustrated  by  those  in  the  State  of  Indiana,'*  by  C.  C.  Roycc,  in  "Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  iSyg-'So,  pp.  247-262,  with  map. 

^  Loc.  cit,^  p.  68.  This  paper  is  condensed  from  Chapter  VI  (vol  I,  pp. 
424-446),  of  the  author's  forthcoming  work,  "  Dynamic  Sociology,  &c.,"  in 
press,  D.  Applcton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

*  Loc,  cit.t  p.  71. 

*"  Twelfth  annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaiology  and  Eth- 
nology," Cambridge,  1879,  PP-  526-535 ;  also  reprint. 

•"Abstract  of  Transactions,"  &c.,  p.  72 :  also  in  full  in  "  The  American  Journal 
of  Philology,"  vol.  I,  pp.  410-415. 
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Twenty-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  June  i,  1880. 

Prof.  Samuel  Porter  read  a  paper  entitled  Is  Thought  possidlx 
WITHOUT  Language? — Case  of  a  Deaf-Mute.* 


Twenty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  June  15,  1880. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President  of  the  Society,  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled Wyandot  Government — ^a  short  Study  of  Tribal  Society." 


Twenty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  October  5,  1880. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery  read  a  paper  entitled  Scheme  of  thb 
Tenth  Census  for  the  Enumeration  of  Untaxed  Indians.* 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  gave  an  account  of  an  Ossuary  at 
AccoTiNK,  Virginia.' 


Twenty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  October  19,  1880. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Royce  read  a  paper  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the 
History  and  Identity  of  the  Shawnee  Indians.* 
Mr.  M.  B.  W.  Hough  read  a  paper  entitled  Civilization.' 


No  quorum  was  present  on  November  2,  1880,  and  therefore  no 
meeting  was  held. 


Twenty-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  November  16, 1880. 

Prof.  J.   Howard   Gore  read  a  paper  entitled  Tuckahoe  or 
Indian  Bread.* 

^  Loc,  cit,^  p.  74  J  also  in  full  in  "Princeton  Review,"  Jan.  1881,  pp.  104-12S. 

^Loc,  cit.y  p.  76;  also  in  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1879- 
'80,  pp.  57-69. 

•Zw.  nV.,  p.  92.  ^  Loc,  cif.t  p.  94.  ^  Loc,  cit,,  p.  100. 

^ Loc.  cii.t  p.  loi.     To  be  published  in  full  in  the  "Smithsonian  Report"  for 
1881. 
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Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  entitled  Indian  Mounds 
IN  THE  Shenandoah  Valley.* 


Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting,  December  7,  1880. 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  read  a  paper  entitled  Superstitions.' 


Thirty-First  Regular  Meeting,  December  21,  1880. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  read  a  paper  entitled  Savage  and  Civil- 
ized Orthoepy.* 


No  quorum  was  present  on  January  4,  1881,  and  the  meeting 
was  postponed. 


Thirty-Second    Regular   and   Third  Annual  Meeting, 

January  18,  1881. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held.     The  following  officers 
were  elected : 


President 

Vice  Presidents 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary 
Treasurer 
Curator 


COUNQL 


f 


J.  W.  POWELL. 

GARRICK  MALLERY. 

OTIS  T.  MASON. 
]  H.  C.  YARROW. 
[GEORGE  A.  OTIS. 

C.  C.  ROYCE. 

LESTER  V.  WARD. 

J.  HOWARD  GORE. 

W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 

rj.  C.  WELLING. 
F.  A.  SEELY. 
MILES  ROCK. 
II.   L.  THOMAS. 
I.  M.  TONER. 
EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 


^  Lpc.  «V.,  p.  103. 


*Lffc,  a'/.,  p.  106. 
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Thirtv-Third  Regular  Meeting,  February  i,  i38i. 

The  President,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  delivered  his  annual  address 
On  Libutations  to  the  Use  of  some  Anthropologic  Data.* 


Thirty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  February  15,  1881. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Thomas  read  a  paper  On  Some  Peculiarities 

IN  THE  USE  OF  MoODS  IN  THE  PrINOPAL  NeO-LaTIN  LANGUAGES. 

The  following  b  an  abstract : 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  illustrate  various  points  of  com- 
parison existing  in  the  use  of  the  moods  in  the  principal  Neo-Latin 
languages.  Mr.  Thomas  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  meagre 
degree  of  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
accurate  use  of  the  moods  by  the  Italian  grammarians,  and  the 
devotion  with  which  almost  all  of  them  continue  to  regard  the 
usage  of  Boccaccio  and  the  writers  of  that  period.  He  next  called 
attention  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  Italian  language  of  the 
present  day  by  Giuseppe  Rigutini,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  who  has 
done  much  for  the  promotion  of  stylistic  purity  by  the  publication 
of  his  Vocabulary  of  the  Spoken  Language,  a  work  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  Italian  lexicography,  inasmuch  as  the  author,  boldly 
striking  out  into  a  new  path,  has  had  the  courage  to  disregard  the 
usage  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  to  accord  a  scientific  treat- 
ment to  the  language  of  to-day. 

Many  examples  were  adduced  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  kind 
of  parallel  view  of  the  use  of  the  moods  (principally  the  subjunc- 
tive) in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  A  few  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  French  subjunctive,  as  exhibited  in  writings  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  were  given  to  show  that 
this  mood  was  then  used  (or  that  its  use  was  at  least  allowable)  in 
connection  with  verbs  of  thinking  and  believing,  in  affirmative  sen- 
tences, and  the  fact  was  adverted  to  that  that  practice  no  longer 

*  Loc.  cit,^  pp.  II 3-1 36;  also  in  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology," 
i879-*8o,  pp.  71-86. 
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prevails  in  any  of  the  languages  under  consideration,  with  the 
exception  of  Italian. 

Reference  was  incidentally  made  to  deviations  by  classic  writers 
and  reputable  modern  Latinists  from  the  rule  that  ''dependent 
clauses,  containing  an  indirect  question,  take  the  subjunctive."  It 
was  shown  that,  while  such  deviations  were  frequent  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  they  were  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence  in  the  writings* 
of  many  Latin  poets,  of  Seneca,  and  even  of  Cicero,  although,  in 
the  instances  in  wliich  the  last-named  writer  deviates  from  this  rule, 
modem  editors  have  made  him  conform  to  it. 

Attention  was  called,  in  conclusion,  to  certain  points  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  tenses  of  the  Portuguese  subjunctive,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  modern  grammarians  continue  to  advocate  a  usage 
which  is  really,  at  the  present  day,  practically  obsolete. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Fay,  Dr.  Antisell,  Dr.  Welling, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Prof.  Mason. 

Prof.  Fay  expressed  his  gratification  at  listening  to  so  learned  a 
production,  and  regarded  it  as  confirmatory  of  the  views  he  had 
previously  presented  to  the  Society.^ 

He  regretted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  systematize  the  data  in 
more  exact  chronological  order. 

Dr.  Antisell  remarked  upon  the  tendency  of  languages  to  dis- 
pense more  and  more  with  the  subjunctive  mood  as  to  a  great 
extent  a  useless  appendage. 

Dr.  Welling  also  noted  the  progress  made  in  sloughing  off 
redundant  forms,  and  thought  it  quite  possible  that  this  process 
might  go  too  far.  He  said  that  there  was  a  very  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  English  subjunctive  and 
indicative,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  the  power  of  expressing. 

Mr.  Ward  was  interested  in  the  cases  adduced  in  Latin  of  the 
dependent  interrogative  with  the  indicative,  which  appears  to  be 
chiefly  used  in  colloquialisms,  showing  that  the  common  people 
were  disposed  to  eliminate  unnecessary  grammatical   formalities. 

^  See  p.  26,  supra. 
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He  also  alluded  to  the  complicated  character  of  savage  and  barba- 
ric languages,  and  regarded  this  tendency  towards  simplification  as 
constituting  a  true  progress  towards  practical  economy  in  si>eech. 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  giving  a  description  of  an 
Aboriginal  Burial-Cave  in  the  Valley  of  the  South  Shen- 
andoah. 

The  cave  in  question  is  situated  in  Limestone  Hill,  an  eastern 
spur  of  the  Massannutton  Mountain,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Luray, 
Va.  The  hill  lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  a  few  hundred  yards  wide.  An  old 
village  lies  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  cave,  and  nearer 
by  is,  or  rather  was,  an  extensive  cemetery.  The  entrance  to  the 
cave  itself  is  situated  about  forty  feet  above  the  valley,  on  a  steep 
and  thickly  wooded  hillside.  The  opening  is  oblong,  six  feet  east 
and  west  by  two  feet  north  and  south.  The  descent  is  vertical  for 
six  feet,  and  from  thence  slopes  very  steeply  down  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  This  room,  or  passage,  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
long  by  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  floor  is  covered  with  large 
boulders  and  slabs  of  limestone  intermixed  with  human  bones  and 
dkbris  washed  down  from  the  hillside  above  the  opening. 

Leading  from  this  chamber  is  a  passage  seventeen  feet  in  length 
by  fourteen  inches  in  height  and  twelve  inches  in  width.  This 
passage,  or  gallery,  ends  in  a  room  ten  feet  long,  eight  feet  high,  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  wide.  Beyond  this  chamber  and  approached 
through  a  narrow  opening  is  a  third  chamber  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  the  length  being  transverse 
to  the  others.  Another  passage  leads  from  this  by  two  openings, 
one  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  on  a  line  with  the  floor  and 
the  second  situated  about  four  feet  above  and  partially  closed  by 
depending  stalactites.  This  superior  passage  slopes  downward,  and 
joins  the  lower  opening  about  three  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
smaller  of  these  stalactites  was  broken  away,  and  an  ineffectual 
effort  made  to  force  a  passage  beyond.  The  largest  stalactite  at 
this  opening  was  from  seven  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter  and  about 
three  feet  long. 
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The  floors  in  all  the  chambers  and  passages  were  composed  of 
travertine  with  a  soft  tufaceous  deposit  above.  The  floors  average 
from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness, 
and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  their  formation. 

Upon  breaking  through  these  floors  with  a  pick-axe — which  was 
not  accomplished  without  some  difliculty  owing  to  the  hardness  of 
the  material — a  solid  compact  mass  of  ashes,  coal,  and  sand,  and  a 
profusion  of  human  bones  were  found.  Only  a  few  animal  bones 
were  found ;  among  these  were  the  bones  of  the  squirrel  and  turtle. 
Several  vei  y  finely  preserved  crania  were  also  found  firmly  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  third  chamber  below  the  floor.  Only  one  of 
these  was  dislodged  without  injury,  the  others  being  thickly  cov- 
ered with  tufa. 

Two  or  three  shafts  were  sunk  down  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet.     Human  bones  and  ashes  were  found  at  all  depths. 

Both  chambers  (Nos.  3  and  4,  not  including  the  entrance,  or  long 
passage)  were  alike  in  character  below  the  floor. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  none  of  the 
bones  showed  any  traces  of  cremation.  The  spyeaker  felt  confident, 
however,  that  upon  cleaning  out  this  cavern  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet, 
he  would  find  abundant  proof  that  this  system  of  burial  had  been 
practiced  at  this  place,  although  the  process  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  carried  on  outside  of  the  cave  previous  to  final 
sepulture.  He  based  this  hypothesis  upon  the  fact  of  finding 
unquestionable  evidences  of  cremation  in  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary burial  mounds  and  ossuaries  in  the  same  valley. 

This  cave  was  examined  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Benton  P. 
Stebbins,  of  Luray;  Dr.  Logan,  of  Cedar  Point;  Mr.  Joseph 
Keyser,  on  whose  estate  the  cave  is  situated,  and  also  by  Messrs. 
William  Oothout  and  Joseph  Williamson,  both  of  whom  are 
attached  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  York 
City.  These  gentlemen  came  on  from  the  east  expressly  to  assist 
the  speaker  in  his  aboriginal  research  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
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To  Messrs.  Oothout  and  Williamson  the  speaker  was  deeply 
indebted  for  sketches,  diagrams,  and  measurements  of  the  mounds 
and  other  aboriginal  remains  subsequently  explored  by  the  party. 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  the  burial  cave,  as  a  place  of 
sepulture,  the  explorer  cautiously  reserved  his  opinion  imtil  he 
should  again  visit  the  locality  and  complete  his  research  by  remov- 
ing all  the  deMs  in  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  present  floor,  he  thought,  is  now  near  the  former  roof  of  the 
cave. 

Some  of  the  stalagmites  on  the  floor  of  the  second  chamber 
were  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  nearly  a  foot  high ; 
yet  this  feature  could  not  safely  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
time  since  the  cave  had  ceased  to  be  used  for  burial  purposes,  as 
the  free  humidity  of  the  overlying  soil — or  an  absence  of  the  same 
condition — ^would  have  a  direct  tendency  very  greatly  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  formation  of  both  travertine  and  stalagmites. 


Thirty-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  March  i,  1881. 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroff  read  a  paper  entitled  Amphibious  Aborigines 
OF  Alaska. 

He  described  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Innuits  who  inhabit  the  lower 

Kuskoquim  and  the  coast  from  Cape  Newenham  nearly  to  Bristol 

Bay,  in  Alaska,  and  who  spend  at  least  half  of  their  time  on  or  in 

the  water.     Their  houses  are  built  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  they 

spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  their  skin -boats  or  "kiaks." 

The  children  go  nearly  naked,  and  are  as  much  at  home  in  their 

kiaks  as  on  land.     The  people  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  seals,  which 

they  spear  with  great  skill.     They  keep  their  weapons  and  boats 

scrupulously  clean,  this  being  essential  to  success  in  hunting,  but 

pay  no  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  their  own  bodies  which  are 

allowed  to  become  extremely  filthy.     They  eat  their  food  for  the 

most  part  uncooked.     Storms  and  tides  often  inundate  the  swampy 

shore  on  which  their  partly  subterranean  dwellings  are  built,  and 
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filling  them  with  water,  drive  the  inmates  out  to  take  refuge  on  the 
roof,  where  whole  families  are  often  huddled  together  for  hours  or 
even  days.  In  making  long  journeys  to  remote  fishing-grounds  the 
father  takes  the  young  children  in  the  kiak  and  the  women  follow 
the  low  swampy  shore  on  foot,  often  wading  waist  deep  across 
estuaries  or  through  marshes.  If  a  storm  rages  in  the  night  the 
kiak  is  turned  on  its  side  and  the  family  sleep  with  their  heads 
alone  protected  under  it  and  the  remainder  of  their  bodies  stretched 

out  upon  the  ground. 

« 

The  private  dwellings  are  dark  so  that  that  they  cannot  work  in 
them,  but  they  construct  large  council-houses,  or  kashimas,  lighted 
by  a  spacious  opening  in  the  roof,  and  where  they  assemble  and 
make  their  weapons  and  canoes,  and  work  at  curious  carvings  in 
ivory.  Here  also  the  young  men  gather  to  listen  to  the  adventures 
of  their  elders,  and  be  trained  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  They  pur- 
posely inure  themselves  to  hardships,  such  as  sitting  upright  for 
entire  nights  to  fit  them  for  long  watches  in  their  kiaks  at  sea,  and 
in  this  process  of  education  the  old  men  are  very  severe  task- 
masters. The  young  man  is  emancipated  from  all  family  connec- 
tion as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  build  himself  a  kiak.  He  then  ceases 
to  be  a  permanent  resident  of  his  village,  and  roams  about  as  fancy 
dictates.  On  the  banks  of  the  Togiak  the  writer  had  found  whole 
communities,  men,  women,  and  children,  moving  from  place  to 
place  from  May  until  October  or  November,  without  house  or 
shelter  except  the  upturned  kiak.  One  of  these  serves  a  whole 
family ;  and  there  arc  times  when  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred 
such  temporary  shelters  can  be  seen  on  bars  and  along  the  low 
banks  of  the  stream  where  fish  and  game  abound.  They  present 
a  striking  appearance  when  the  members  of  a  family  crowd  their 
heads  into  the  circular  opening  of  the  kiak  with  their  feet  and 
bodies  protruding  and  exposed  to  the  rain.  *' Surely,"  remarked 
the  speaker,  "many  species  of  animals  employ  greater  sagacity 
and  energy  in  providing  shelter  for  themselves  and  offspring." 

These  i)eople  drink  a  great  deal  of  water  without  regard  to 
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quality,  taking  it  often  from  stagnant  pools  or  ponds,  where  fish 
are  cleaned  and  ofTal  is  thrown  in.  In  their  excursions  out  to  sea 
they  never  take  supplies  of  fre3h  water,  but  drink  sea  water.  These 
practices  have  no  apparent  effect  on  their  health.  They  never 
bathe  or  wash  their  bodies,  but  on  certain  occasions  the  men  light 
a  fire  in  the  kashima,  strip  themselves  and  dance  and  jump  around 
until  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  They  then  apply  urine  to  their 
oily  bodies  and  rub  them  until  a  lather  appears,  after  which  they 
plunge  into  the  river.  The  sports  of  children  are  all  aquatic,  such 
as  sailing  miniature  canoes  or  pieces  of  drift  wood,  building  fish- 
traps,  throwing  spears  and  arrows  at  gulls  and  other  birds,  and  then 
wading  or  plunging  in  to  recover  them.  In  winter  these  j>eople 
huddle  together  in  their  little  quarters  where  they  have  no  form  of 
artificial  heat  except  what  is  furnished  by  smoking  and  flaring  oil 
lamps  with  wicks  of  moss.  These  houses  are  exceedingly  close, 
and  the  only  avenue  through  which  air  can  enter  is  littered  up 
with  offal  and  filth  of  all  kinds.  , 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  several  members. 

Prof.  Mason  inquired  whether  these  j>eople  were  much  subject  to 
diseases,  such  as  consumption  and  rheumatism,  and  also  relative  to 
their  longevity. 

Mr.  Petroff  replied  that  they  were  subject  to  consumption.  He 
thorl^ht  that  50  years  would  be  about  the  maximum  age  attained 
by  them. 

Major  Powell  remarked  that  the  council-house  is  an  institution 
common  to  many  tribes,  and  that  in  most  tribes  it  is  called 
the  sweat-house,  or  sudatory.  He  said  that  the  Indian  tent  is 
a  modem  innovation,  and  that  formerly  they  had  dwellings  of 
various  kinds  and  materials.  The  skin  tent  was  simply  their  por- 
table shelter,  besides  which  they  had  permanent  ones.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  great  power  of  tribes  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environment,  and  described  the  natural  development  of  the 
pueblo  dwellings  and  fortified  villages  from  a  primitive  origin  in 
mere  temporary  piles  of  loose  stones  thrown  up  for  protection. 

Dr.  Reynolds  stated  that  in  Portugal,  where  soap  was  often  very 
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dear  or  difficult  to  obtain,  clothes  were  sometimes  washed  in  urine 
as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Dr.  Morgan  regarded  the  Statement  that  the  Innuits  drank  sea- 
water  as  very  remarkable  and  unparalleled ;  he  said  he  had  heard 
that  those  shipwrecked  sailors  who  remain  in  the  water  hold  out 
longest  owing  to  absorption  through  the  pores  of  their  skin,  but 
they  eventually  die  of  thirst. 

Mr.  Petroff  replied  that  he  had  employed  them  to  take  him  out 
to  sea,  and  seen  them  drink  sea-water,  never  asking  him  for  any  of 
the  fresh  water  he  took  with  him. 

Mr.  Guss  asked  how  far  out  to  sea  they  ever  ventured,  and  Mr. 
Petroff  answered  that  they  frequently  went  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Evolution  of 
Marriage  Ceremonies  and  its  import,"  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show : 

1.  That  primitive  man,  probably,  had  no  marriage  ceremony, 
but  was  governed  in  his  sexual  relations  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  brute  animals,  according  to  the  "law  of  battle" 
among  males,  and  the  law  of  "sexual  selection." 

2.  Tliat  the  beginning  of  marriage  ceremonies  grew  out  of 
elements  appertaining  to  social  evolution  and  were  not  due  to  any 
anatomical  or  physiological  changes  in  the  organism,  and  resulted 
in  the  practical  setting  aside  of  the  old  law  of  "  sexual  selecti^ ; " 
just  as  at  the  present  day  we  know  marriages  are  most  frequently 
determined  by  qualifications  as  to  property,  education,  social 
position,  political  influence,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  By  the  same  factors  the  law  of  what  he  termed  "  oestruational 
selection  "  or  "recurrent  sexual  coincidence"  had  been  practically 
set  aside.  The  natural  working  of  this  law  provided  that  the 
human  female  (like  the  females  of  other  beings)  should  only  admit 
approaches  of  the  male  at  periods  more  or  less  coincident  with  the 
epochs  of  ovulation.  It,  therefore,  contributed  to  promote  repro- 
duction and  perpetuation  of  the  species.  It  accorded  the  female 
the  privilege  of  consent  or  refusal.  Throughout  nature  the  male 
was  the  wooer,  the  female  was  wooed.     It  secured  the  female  the 
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liberty  of  refusal  during  gestation^  as  well  as  the  power  to  decline 
additional  males  when  her  physiological  wants  had  recently  been 
satis6ed.  Female  animals  were  endowed  with  ample  means  of  pro- 
tection from  the  approaches  of  unwelcome  males.  It  can  scarcely 
be  otherwise  than  that  woman  originally  possessed  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  Dr.  King  referred  to 
the  views  of  McLennan,  Lubbock,  Spencer,  and  others,  in  support 
of  the  idea  that  the  social  evolution  of  the  human  race  had  been 
accompanied  by  phases  of  development,  in  which  women  had  been 
made  the  slaves  of  men  and  had  been  bought  and  sold  as  wives,  or 
betrothed  for  a  consideration  when  infants,  and  subjected  to  mar- 
riage consummation  regardless  of  any  expressed  desire  or  physio- 
logical want.  Our  own  marriage  customs  were  an  outgrowth  of 
these  early  phases  of  social  evolution. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  King  stated  his  belief  that  the  present  system 
of  marriage  among  civilized  peoples  was,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  Monogamy,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  physiological  wants  of  civilized  males,  may  necessitate  violation 
of  the  law  of  **  cestruational  selection  *'  and  compel  the  continuance 
of  *!sexual  union  during  pregnancy,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  might  add 
to  the  ills  of  woman  and  multiply  the  diseases  peculiar  to  her  sex ; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  a  necessity,  inseparable  from  the  usages  and 
maintenance  of  a  high  civilization.  We  might  as  well  settle  down 
to  the  conviction,  once  and  for  all,  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  a 
strict  adherence  to  physiological  laws  and  at  the  same  time  regard 
the  requirements  of  civilized  life ;  and  hence  had  arisen,  with  the 
growth  of  every  form  of  civilization,  the  enactment  of  State  laws 
and  the  development  of  religions,  without  which  the  control  and 
subjugation  of  natural  instincts,  in  a  way  to  secure  the  best  results 
to  all  individuals  composing  a  community,  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Ward  made  some  remarks  on  the  portion  of  the  paper  which 
referred  to  the  great  difference  between  the  sexual  habits  of  human 
beings  and  of  animals.     He  applied  to  the  phenomenon  as  mani- 
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fested  by  man  the  term  "male  sexual  selection"  which  he  put  in 
contrast  with  sexual  selection  proper  as  described  by  Da^^vin,  and 
which  is  female  sexual  selection.  This  last  he  claimed  was  in  turn 
due  to  natural  selection,  and  the  chivalrous  deportment  of  male 
animals  towards  the  females,  which  alone  enabled  the  latter  to 
select,  had  resulted  from  the  natural  selection  of  those  species  dis- 
playing it  most  by  the  inevitable  extermination  of  those  that  sought 
gratification  by  force  after  the  manner  of  uncivilized  man.  He 
regarded  male  sexual  selection  as  a  purely  psychological  phenome- 
non, and  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  sexual  habits  of  the  human  female.  Both  sexes 
becoming  rational  through  the  development  of  the  brain,  the  males 
'  learned  by  various  manifestations  of  cunning  to  influence  the 
females  in  the  direction  of  overcoming  the  apathies  and  aversions 
which  nature  gives  her  as  a  protection  to  her  sex.  Man  appealed 
to  woman's  imagination  and  to  her  reason,  faculties  wanting  in 
the  lower  animals ;  through  appeals  to  her  imagination  he  was 
gradually  able  to  excite  sexual  feeling  in  her  at  times  when  pure 
instinct  forbade  it ;  through  appeals  to  her  reason  he  was  able  to 
secure  submission  at  such  times  in  exchange  for  other  favors  which 
he  could  confer  and  of  which  she  in  her  subject  state  stood  in  great 
need.  Even  sexual  caste,  and  the  reverence  of  the  women  for  the 
men  by  which  the  latter  further  secure  the  submission  of  the  former 
at  unnatural  periods,  is  possible  only  to  beings  with  developed 
mental  faculties.  In  these  and  other  ways  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  sexual  nature  of  woman  had  been  produced.  It  must  have 
taken  place  as  gradually  as  cerebral  development  itself,  otherwise 
adaptation  would  have  been  impossible.  By  it  men,  instead  of 
being  chosen  by  women,  became  the  choosers  of  their  wives,  and 
female,  had  been  converted  into  male  sexual  selection.  Remark- 
able morphological  changes  had  been  the  result,  and  just  as  in  ani- 
mals under  female  sexual  selection  male  beauty  had  been  produced, 
so  in  man  under  male  selection  female  beauty  had  become  predom- 
inant.    He  remarked  upon  the  scarcity  of  scientific  data  on  this 
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important  question,  and  thought  that  medical  men  and  biologists 
should  take  up  and  prosecute  the  investigation  of  comparative  ovu- 
lation, menstruation,  and  sexual  physiology. 

Major  Powell  stated  that  the  social  life  of  savages  had  been  much 
^Isified  by  unscientific  travelers  seeking  to  invent  large  stories  of 
their  adventures  among  them ;  that  in  none  of  the  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  with  which  he  was  acquainted  were  children  mal- 
treated or  women  made  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  the  wife  always 
belongs  to  a  different  gens  from  the  husband,  and  he  dare  not  harm 
her  on  penalty  of  vengeance  from  her  own  kinsfolk.  He  also  said 
that  there  existed  a  fair  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes.  The 
men  provided  for  their  families  and  the  women  performed  the 
domestic  service.  He  had  seen  much  affection  manifested  between 
husbands  and  wives  and  by  parents  for  children.  Stories  of  infanti- 
cide were  usually  false.  The  theories  of  McLennan  and  Lubbock, 
relative  to  exogamy  and  endogamy,  applied  to  none  of  our  Indians, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  wholly  unsound,  and  due  to  superficial 
investigation,  and  especially  to  the  confounding  of  the  gens  with 
the  tribe.  Marriage  may  occur  within  the  tribe,  but  not  within  the 
gens ;  and  different  observers,  utterly  ignorant  of  their  social  sys- 
tem, have  at  times  reported  facts  of  the  one  and  at  times  of  the 
other  of  these  classes,  and  created  a  totally  false  impression. 

Mr.  Dorsey  made  a  few  remarks  strongly  confirmatory  of  Major 
Powell's  statements. 

Dr.  King  asked  whether  the  tribes  under  consideration  did  not 
occupy  a  comparatively  high  social  position,  and  whether  the  theo- 
ries combated  might  not  hold  true  for  much  lower  races. 

Major  Powell  replied  that  for  all  tribes  known  to  him,  or  from 
which  any  reliable  accounts  had  been  received,  this  was  not  the  case. 


Thirty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  March  15,  1881. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  read  a  paper  entitled  Politico-Social  Func- 
tions.* 

»««Pcnn  Monthly,"  Vol.  XII,  May,  1881,  pp.  321-336. 
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The  principal  object  of  this  paper  was  to  point  out  the  wide 
schism  which  exists  at  the  present  epoch  between  the  theories  of 
political  economists  and  the  practices  of  States.  The  former  are 
dominated  by  the  negative  ideas  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  English 
doctrinaires  which  constitute  nearly  all  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  are  taught  and  professed  almost  universally.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  was  shown  by  profuse  illustrations  from  history  and  statistics 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  various  governments  of  the  world  is 
totally  opposed  to  these  teachings,  and  scarcely  at  all  affected  by 
them.  The  political  economists  declare  that  the  true  province  of 
government  is  simply  to  protect  the  spontaneous  operation  of  natu- 
ral laws  working  in  society,  which  will  then  work  out  all  the  results  of 
civilization,  and  that  any  interference  with  these  natural  operations 
will  be  either  wholly  inoperative  or  will  result  in  mischief.  They 
found  their  doctrines  upK>n  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  ph3rsical 
world  which  are  known  to  be  uniform  and  invariable.  This  they 
hold  to  constitute  true  political  science,  analogous  to  all  physical 
science. 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  writers,  past  and  present,  on 
tliis  subject,  positive  state  regulation,  especially  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  nearly  all  civil- 
ized governments  are  openly  violating  these  economic  rules.  The 
post  office,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  railways  of  many  countries  are 
passing  under  government  control,  while  national  banking  and 
national  education  are  rapidly  superseding  private  banking  and 
private  instruction. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  desire  for  positive  regulation  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  mere  intuition,  or  social  instinct,  and 
coexists,  even  in  the  same  individual,  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
incompatible  belief  in  the  laissez  faire  policy  of  the  schools.  This 
greatly  complicates  the  problem,  and  renders  it  highly  important 
that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  positive  policy 
is  conducted  be  made.  In  seeking  to  do  this  it  was  shown  that  the 
unrestrained  operations  of  natural  laws  in  social  phenomena  invari- 
ably result : 
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1.  In  unjustifiable  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  due 
to  the  general  truth  that  there  is  no  necessary  harmony  between 
natural  law  and  human  advantage. 

2.  In  enormous  waste  of  created  products,  due  to  the  ruinous 
excesses  of  competition,  entailing  failures  and  losses. 

3.  In  artificially  increased  prices,  due  to  over-supply,  the  result 
also  of  competition,  especially  in  distributive  industries. 

4.  In  dangerous  monopolies,  whether  industrial  or  financial, 
which  threaten  to  enslave  labor  and  dictate  commerce. 

These  propositions  were  supported  by  statistics  of  corporations 
and  of  public  and  local  debts.  It  was  also  argued  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  and  the  laws  of  evolution,  all  these  results 
are  the  normal  and  legitimate  products  of  natural  law,  and  that 
there  is  no  tendency  in  unregulated  nature  to  reverse  the  process 
and  disentangle  these  complicated  social  phenomena. 

It  was  moreover  denied  that  all  attempts  at  government  regula- 
tion had  proved  failures  or  resulted  in  an  excess  of  evil  to  society. 
The  various  industries  which  have  been  absorbed  by  government 
and  successfully  conducted  were  enumerated  at  length,  and  it  was 
shown  that  there  were  many  such  in  this  country,  still  more  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  maximum  number  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  extent  of  State  ownership  and  management  of  telegraph  lin^ 
in  England  and  in  Europe  generally,  and  of  railroads  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  was  exhibited  by  facts  and  figures ;  the 
prevalence  of  national  savings  banks  throughout  Europe  and  the 
character  of  the  systems  of  education  of  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
and  England  were  adduced  in  support  of  this  view,  as  also  the 
tendency  now  manifest  towards  the  protection  of  home  industries 
throughout  the  world. 

From  this  basis  of  facts  and  from  history  the  broader  generaliza- 
tion was  then  made,  that  all  the  now  recognized  government  func- 
tions have  once  been  under  a  S3rstem  of  private  management,  and 
have  had,  each  in  its  turn,  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  opposition 
from  those  who  would  keep  them  so,  and  one  by  one  have  gradu- 
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ally  taken  their  places  as  integral  parts  of  the  system  of  govern^ 
ment.  Finance  and  jurisprudence  were  given  as  examples  of  this 
truth,  the  former  of  which  has  scarely  as  yet  and  the  latter  only 
quite  recently  assumed  its  true  position.  This  process  is  more- 
over destined  to  continue,  until  all  truly  public  operations  shall 
come  more  or  less  directly  under  the  power  of  state  regulation. 
Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  this  result  is  not  often  reached  before 
the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  Such  is  the  aversion  to  innovation  that  the 
evils  of  private  management  usually  become  well  nigh  intolerable 
before  the  state  is  able  or  willing  to  step  in  and  relieve  them. 

The  want  of  an  adequate  term  for  expressing  this  conception  of 
the  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  control  of  interests  of  a  public 
nature  was  next  pointed  out,  and  it  was  proposed  to  designate  the 
entire  movement  by  the  name  Sociocracy^  as  a  new  word,  etymo- 
logicaliy  akin'  to  sociology ^  and  avoiding  the  stigma  which  at- 
taches to  all  expressions  for  the  government  regulation  of  industries 
whose  public  nature  is  disputed.  This  term  embraces  all  the  func- 
tions of  government,  whether  universally  acquiesced  in  or  pot.  It 
also  conveys  a  distinctly  different  meaning  from  either  democracy  or 
socialism^  and  stands  simply  for  positive  social  action  as  opposed  to 
the  negative  or  laissezfcure  policy  of  the  predominant  school  of 
politico-economic  doctrinaires.  It  recognizes  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  legitimate,  and,  ignoring  form,  goes  to  the  substance  and 
denotes  that,  in  whatever  manner  organized,  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
to  act  consciously  and  intelligently,  as  becomes  an  enlightened  age, 
in  the  direction  of  guarding  its  own  interests  and  working  out  its 
own  destiny. 

President  Powell  remarked  that  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  no  col- 
lege teaches  the  positive  doctrines  of  political  economy,  carried  out 
to  so  large  an  extent  by 'the  government.  He  said  that  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  that  school,  would,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  if  practiced,  neutralize  nine-tenths  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  world.     Modern  legislators,  while  professing  to  sub- 
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scribe  to  these  doctrines,  are  in  practice  chiefly  employed  in  con- 
sidering to  what  extent  they  shall  be  violated.  He  further  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  theories  now  prevailing  became  popular  at  a 
time  when  government  was  unpopular,  which  is  not  now  the  case, 
the  latter  having  become  representative  in  form.  Former  attempts 
at  government  regulation  were  impracticable,  because  they  sought 
to  control  opinion.  The  form  of  control  now  exercised  is  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  is  practicable  and  effective.  He  showed 
that  the  natural  evolution  of  industry  was  legitimate  and  liarmless 
so  long  as  it  was  confined,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  at  first,  to  sim- 
ple differentiation,  but  when  the  differentiated  parts  commenced 
to  become  integrated,  there  arose  grave  social  evils.  He  was  not 
hostile  to  corporations,  but  held  that  they  were  the  instruments 
through  which  nearly  all  the  operations  of  society  would  eventually 
be  performed.  But  they  require  regulation,  and  he  thought  that 
the  principal  work  of  legislation  would  ultimately  be  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  corporations  to  the  public  and  to  each 
other.  Government  has  developed  from  its  primary  condition — the 
family.  Feudalism  was  the  transition  stage  from  kinship  govern- 
ment to  property  government.  Modern  civilized  society  is  based 
on  property,  the  unit  being  the  individual.  He  believed  that  the 
social  unit  will  eventually  be  a  business  corporation,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  hierarchy  of  corporations,  the  highest  of  which  will 
embrace  all  the  rest  and  constitute  the  government.  The  basis  of 
society  will  then  cease  to  be  property,  and  will  become  industry. 

Dr.  Rock  said  that  the  policy  and  interests  of  all  nations  seemed 
to  be  growing  more  and  more  uniform,  and  he  thought  that  this 
tendency  was  in  the  direction  of  an  ultimate  consolidation  of  all 
nations  under  one  government.  In  South  America  nearly  all 
industries  were  under  the  control  of  foreign  companies  and  capital- 
ists, and  it  was  a  common  saying  there  that  it  made  little  difference 
how  much  was  produced,  the  people  could  not  retain  any  of  it,  as 
it  all  goes  to  London  or  some  other  Wealthy  foreign  mart.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  nations  being  self-sustaining. 
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Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  commenced  to  read  a  paper  entitled  The 
Savage  Mind  in  the  Presence  of  Civilization,  but  the  hour  of 
adjournment  arrived  before  he  had  completed  it. 


Thirtv-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  April  5,  1881. 

Professor  Otis  T.  Mason  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper 
commenced  at  the  preceding  meeting,  entitled  The  Savage  Mind 
IN  THE  Presence  of  Civilization.  The  following  abstract  has 
been  furnished : 

1.  The  progress  of  civilization  has  been  guided  and  stimulated 
in  every  age  by* the  presence  of  peoples  more  advanced  in  any  re- 
gard. It  is  impossible  for  beings  constituted  as  we  are  to  look 
upon  the  processes  or  results  of  industry  different  from  or  more  ad- 
vanced than  their  own  without  emotion,  accompanied  with  emula- 
tion or  despair,  according  as  the  object  may  or  may  not  be  beyond 
their  reach. 

2.  Theoretically  this  fact  is  related  to  chronology,  reversion,  flex- 
ibility of  races,  technology,  language,  social  system,  and  religion. 

3.  There  are  certain  lines  or  categories  of  culture,  such  as  food, 
dress,  shelter,  war,  industry,  ornament,  gratification,  traffic,  family 
organization,  government,  and  religion,  along  which  there  has  been 
evolution  and  elaboration. 

4.  Among  these  categories  themselves  there  is  gradation,  nearly 
in  the  order  named  above.  It  is  more  difficult  for  a  people  to 
change  in  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  than  in  the  lower  cate- 
gories. It  is,  therefore,  easier  to  induce  a  people  to  change  food, 
dress,  implements,  weapons,  &c.,  than  to  alter  their  language,  kin- 
ship, government,  and  religion. 

5.  In  each  class  or  line  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  well 
marked  stages  of  progress,  corresponding  to  Mr.  Morgan's  periods. 
If  the  categories,  therefore,  are  represented  by  parallel  perpendicu- 
lar lines,  the  total  simultaneity  would  be  marked  by  lines  like  par- 
allels of  latitude  or  isotherms  crossing  the  categories. 
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6.  Attempts  to  leap  over  these  consecutive  steps  of  culture,  or  to 
substitute  progress  in  one  category  for  that  in  another,  ignoring  the 
intermediate  ones,  have  been  fatal  in  several  ways:    i.  They  have 

'  presented  a  discouraging  chasm  between  the  starting  point  and  that 
to  be  reached.  2.  The  transition  has  made  unnatural  and  fre- 
quently fatal  strains  upon  the  organism,  both  in  its  physical  and 
psychical  constitution.  3.  If  by  reason  of  mixed  blood  or  extra- 
ordinary natural  gifts  the  subject  be  forced  to  the  status  of  the 
higher  race,  he  is  still  ostracised.  He  cannot  compete  with  the 
dominant  race  against  capital,  inherited  proclivities,  and  racial 
prejudice.  On  returning  to  his  own  people  he  is  spurned  for  his 
ignorance  of  the  old  paths,  and  is  unable  to  induce  his  people 
to  don  the  new  fashions.  The  experience  of  nearly  all  authors 
whom  I  have  consulted  is  that  these  highly  stimulated  savages  either 
perish  miserably  or  become  lazaroni  among  their  own  people  or  the 
dominant  race. 

7.  In  conclusion,  it  is  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  only  valuable 
education  to  a  lower  race  is  that  which  enables  the  subjects  to 
develop  their  highest  energies  and  intelligence  among  those  where 
their  lives  are  to  be  passed.  In  its  true  and  widest  sense  education 
is  not  confined  to  school  instruction.  It  embraces  all  that  changes 
in  the  presence  of  higher  culture.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  functions  vary  easier  than  structure.  Just  as  it 
b  difficult  to  change  the  structure  of  a  tree,  which  nevertheless  we 
may  use  for  fruit,  for  shade,  for  ornament,  or  for  timber,  almost 
indiflferently;  or  the  structure  of  a  horse  which  the  farmer  may 
employ  almost  equally  in  the  thousand  and  one  operations  of  his 
craft;  so  is  it  with  this  wonderful  organism  called  society.  Func- 
tions may  change  many  times  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  but  the 
edifice  of  the  body  politic,  the  family,  and  the  church,  can  be 
reconstructed  only  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  patience. 

^President  Powell  remarked  relative  to  the  efforts  described  by 
Prof.  Mason,  which  had  been  and  were  being  made  to  educate  the 
Indians  in  special  schools  and  institutions  for  the  purpose,  situated 
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in  civilized  communities,  that  they  had  generally  proved  failures, 
and  would  in  his  opinion  continue  to  prove  such.  Thbse  persons 
thus  educated  usually  become  worthless  citizens  either  of  their  own 
or  of  civilized  communities.  He  claimed  that  the  facts,  and  his 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  were  based  on  broad  ethnological 
principles,  and  the  movement  was  conducted  in  ignorance  or  dis- 
regard of  those  principles.  He  had  at  one  time  contemplated 
giving  publicity  to  his  views  on  the  subject,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
so  doing  by  a  consideration  of  the  worthy  and  philanthropic 
motives  from  which  these  efforts  proceed.  He  urged  that  if  they 
are  to  be  continued  it  is  important  that  the  subjects  for  such  educa- 
tion be  selected  from  the  most  advanced  tribes,  and  those  which 
had  been  longest  in  immediate  communication  with  the  whites. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  really  becoming 
rapidly  civilized,  especially  in  reservations  where  they  come  into 
constant  contact  with  the  whites.  They  are  learning  how  to  dress, 
to  do  business,  to  use  money,  and  to  travel,  and  the  schools  estab- 
lished among  themselves  are  doing  great  good.  He  further  stated 
that  on  visiting  the  Numas  he  had  been  surprised  at  finding  two 
distinct  kinds  or  sets  of  governments  coexisting  among  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  two  chiefs,  each  apparently  supreme.  On  investi- 
gation he  learned  that  the  regular  chief  or  medicine-man  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
the  virtual  chief  had  slowly  been  developed  from  the  condition  of 
interpreter  or  "talker/*  who  at  first  was  selected  for  his  ability  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  people  with  the  surrounding  whites; 
and  as  this  business  became  more  and  more  important,  his  powers 
became  greater  and  greater  until  he  has  at  length  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  real  chief  of  the  tribe. 

Dr.  Welling  corroborated  the  remarks  of  Major  Powell,  and 
instanced  the  case  of  an  African  missionary  who,  after  a  lengthy 
sojourn  among  the  lower  tribes,  returned  convinced  that  missionary 
work  among  them  must  remain  next  to  useless  until  the  practical 
civilizmg  agencies,  such  as  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  schoolmaster, 
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can  be  made  to  accompany  and  reinforce  it.  He  thought  that  the 
efiforts  in  question  were  useful  only  in  furnishing  high  ideals,  and 
keeping  them  before  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  Ward  inquired  whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  nominal 
subordination  of  the  virtual  to  the  regular  chief,  analogous  to  that 
which  exists  in  many  countries  where  the  Prime  Minister  is  the 
virtual  ruler,  and  the  hereditary  king  or  queen  a  mere  figure-head. 

Major  Powell  replied  that  such  evidence  existed,  and  gave  an  illus- 
tration in  support  of  that  view. 

Dr.  Fletcher  commenced  to  read  a  paper  entitled  Cranial 
Amulets  and  Prehistoric  Trephining,^  which  was  continued  to 
the  next  meeting. 


Thirty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  April  19,  1881. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper  en- 
entitled  Cranial  Amulets  and  Prehistoric  Trephining,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  first  communication  upon  the  subject  of  cranial  amulets  was 
made  by  Pruni^res  to  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  their  meeting  held  at  Lyons,  in  1873.  He  presented 
what  he  termed  a  "  rondell^"  discovered  in  the  interior  of  a  skull 
in  one  of  the  dolmens  of  La  Loz^re.  A  large  portion  of  the  skull 
had  been  removed,  apparently  by  some  nide  instrument.  Other 
discoveries  of  a  similar  character  continued  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
for  some  time  supposed  by  Pruni^res  that  the  condition  of  the  frag- 
ments resulted  from  attempts  to  make  drinking  cups  of  the  skulls. 
When  they  were  submitted  to  Broca  for  examination,  he  at  once 
asserted  that  certain  parts  of  the  edges  of  the  rondelles  and  of  the 
apertures  in  the  crania  gave  evidence  of  reparative  process,  and 
that  an  operation,  resembling  that  known  to  us  as  trephining,  must 

*  Will  appear  in  full  in  "  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,"  vol.  V, 
pp.  1-32,  with  plates. 
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have  been  performed,  and  which  the  patient  must  have  survived 
many  years. 

That  no  weapon  could  have  produced  the  openings  found  in 
these  crania  was  demonstrated  by  drawings  showing  the  effect  of 
sabre  cuts  and  of  contused  blows.  A  remarkable  peculiarity 
observed  was  that  a  small  portion,  at  least,  of  the  cicatrized  edge 
was  left  on  the  rondelles  and  on  the  apertures  in  the  sku!ls.  The 
difference  between  this  cicatrized  edge,  with  its  rounded  ivory-like 
surface  and  the  sharp  edges  produced  by  sections  made  after  death, 
were  easily  discerned. 

The  evidence  (which  was  very  fully  given)  led  Broca  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  operation  was  performed  on  very  young  children ; 
that  it  probably  had  no  religious  significance,  but  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  fits  or  other  nervous  disorders.  A  like 
operation  is  performed  to  this  day  by  natives  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Broca  believed  that  the  operation  was  performed  by  scraping, 
and  he  produced  very  similar  results  on  the  dry  skull,  and  on  a 
living  puppy,  with  pieces  of  flint.  The  cicatrized  apertures,  when 
undisfigured  by  post-mortem  incisions,  are  of  an  ovoid  shape  with 
edges  widely  beveled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  table.  Lucas- 
Championni^re  produced  a  similar  result  by  drilling  a  series  of 
holes  in  a  skull  with  a  pointed  instrument,  running  them  into  each 
other  so  as  to  enable  the  fragment  of  bone  to  be  removed,  and 
afterwards  scraping  the  serrated  edges  smooth. 

Certain  tribes  of  Kabyles  practise  the  operation  in  this  manner 
at  the  present  time,  the  operator,  the  instruments,  and  the  dress- 
ings all  having  a  semi-sacred  character.  It  is  performed  by  them 
as  a  means  of  relief  for  pains  in  the  head,  but  chiefly  after  injuries 
by  stones,  which  are  the  ready  and  common  weapons  of  offense  in 
their  sterile  land. 

Although  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cranial  amulets  and  treph- 
ined skulls  now  stored  in  the  anthropological  museums  of  Europe 
have  been  discovered  in  France,  yet  similar  relics  have  been  found 
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in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark,  Russia,  Portugal,  and 
Algeria.  [A  full  account  was  given  of  these  explorations.]  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has,  so  far,  been  found  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States  no  specimen  that  can  be  classed  with  the 
custom  under  discussion  has  been  discovered.  In  1875,  ^^-  Henry 
Gilman  described  some  perforated  crania  which  he  had  exhumed 
from  mounds  on  Sable  river,  but  the  aperture  was,  in  each  case,  at 
the  vertex,  and  unmistakeably  produced  on  the  dried  skull. 

The  famous  Inca  skull  brought  by  Mr.  Squier  from  Peru,  and 
presented  to  the  Paris  Society  of  Anthropology,  exhibits  a  remark- 
able instance  of  trephining  which  the  patient  must  have  survived 
about  ten  days,  in  the  opinion  of  Broca  and  NcSlaton.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  was  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  neolithic  age ;  two 
incisions,  made  apparently  by  a  saw,  were  crossed  by  two  others  at 
right  angles,  thus  removing  a  square  piece  of  bone.  Mr.  Squier 
was  of  opinion  that  the  skull  was  of  undoubted  pre-Columbian 
date. 

Since  the  publication  of  Broca's  papers  on  this  subject,  discov- 
eries have  been  made  showing  that  prehistoric  trephining  was  some- 
times practised  on  grown  persons,  and  for  diseases  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium.  Another  curious  discovery  was  made  of  skulls  (about 
twenty  in  all)  in  which  an  incomplete  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, the  outer  table,  only,  having  been  scraped  away.  A  simi- 
lar operation  has  in  later  times  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
epilepsy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  tonsure  of  priests  was  a  perpetua- 
tion of  this  curious  custom. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  writer  were  these  : 

1.  The  large  number  of  perforated  neolithic  crania  exhibiting 
cicatrized  edges,  establishes  the  existence  of  a  custom  of  trephin- 
ing. 

2.  The  operation  was  performed  on  both  sexes,  and  generally  at 

an  early  age. 

3.  The  purpose  is  doubtful,  but  from  analogy  it  would  seem  to 
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have  been  for  the  relief  of  disease  of  brain,  injury  of  skull,  epi- 
lepsy, or  convulsions. 

4.  The  operation  was  probably  performed  by  scraping ;  possibly 
by  a  series  of  punctures.  It  seems  likely  that  the  first  was  employed 
for  children,  and  the  latter  for  the  harder  skulls  of  adults. 

5.  Posthumous  trephining  consisted  in  removing  fragments  of 
the  skull  of  a  person  upon  whom  surgical  trephining  had  been  per- 
formed. 

6.  Each  fragment  was  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  the  cicatrized  edge 
of  the  original  operation ;  and  the  purpose  was,  probably,  to  form 
an  amulet  to  protect  from  the  same  disease  or  injury,  for  relief  of 
which  the  operation  had  been  performed. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Prof.  Mason,  Dr.  Fletcher  explained 
that  the  Inca  skull  appeared  to  have  been  perforated  by  some 
saw-like  instrument,  and  that  the  operation  was  probably  per- 
formed only  a  few  days  before  death. 

The  President  remarked  that  among  Indians  pathology  consists 
of  a  sort  of  mythical  zoology ;  that  local  diseases,  such  as  sore  eyes, 
boils,  etc.,  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  presence  of  worms,  flies, 
bees,  etc.,  regarded  as  incorporated  spirits.  Their  method  of 
curing  such  diseases  consisted,  therefore,  in  making  openings  for 
the  escape  of  these  creatures.  This  was  their  conception  of  the 
efficacy  of  blood-letting,  which  was  extensively  practiced.  The 
disease-organism  escaped  with  the  blood.  Sealing  was  resorted  to 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  variety  of  punctures  were  made,  differ- 
ing in  different  cases.  He  suggested  that  all  the  cases  of  cranial 
perforation  might  be  accounted  for  as  so  many  modes  of  letting  out 
the  headache  spirit  or  animal. 

Prof.  Gore  stated  that  he  had  observed  in  the  Medical  Museum 
perforated  skulls,  containing  within  loose  pieces  of  skull  of  larger 
size  than  the  orifice,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  consist  of  the 
piece  cut  out. 
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Dr.  Fletcher  thought  that  none  of  these  various  forms  of  skull 
perforations  had  any  relation  to  the  practice  of  trephining. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Superstitions 
OF  THE  Sioux  Indians.* 

The  reader  disclaimed  presenting  the  paper  as  an  original  effort, 
the  material  having  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Merritt,  of  the  army, 
who  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Wm.  Everett,  a  Government  scout.  He 
considered  that  gentleman  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  account. 
Mr.  Everett  stated  that  the  Sioux  believe  they  go  direct  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds,  after  passing  a  great  divide  upon  which 
their  dead  enemies  attack  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  need  their 
horses,  weapons,  &c.  If  the  spirit  pass  unscathed  and  reach  the 
desired  haven  the  friends  who  have  gone  before  meet  them,  and  all 
is  joy.  If  they  have  lost  members  of  the  body,  or  been  mutilated, 
all- is  restored  as  before  at  this  place.  Their  idea  of  sickness  Is  that 
a  bad  spirit  enters  the  body  and  must  be  driven  out.  If  the  patient 
dies  he  has  been  conquered  by  the  bad  spirit.  The  spirits  of  bad 
Indians  are  sometimes  sent  back  to  earth  to  do  penance  for  their 
sins,  in  the  shape  of  animals.  The  men  are  supposed  to  turn  into 
buffaloes,  wolves,  and  bears;  the  women  into  deer  or  owls.  A 
curious  example  was  given  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween Sitting  Bull  and  a  wolf  in  regard  to  the  position  of  a  herd 
of  buffaloes.  The  awe  the  Indians  experience  regarding  the  white- 
tailed  deer  was  described.  It  is  thought  that  women  become  deer 
after  death,  and  an  Indian  dislikes  to  kill  one  of  these  animals,  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  spirit  of  his  sweetheart.  It  is  believed,  too, 
that  hunters  have  been  found  strangled  by  the  white-tailed  deer 
spirits,  and  a  story  was  given  in  detail  how  a  number  of  youth  per- 
ished who  were  foolhardy  in  hunting  them. 

The  President  made  the  general  comment  upon  the  legends  re- 
corded in  the  paper  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  largely  colored 
by  conceptions  of  white  men  engrafted  upon  them. 

1  Published  in  full  in  the  *'  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal/'  No. 
XIV,  Vol.  IV,  1882,  pp.  136-144. 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey: 
The  Young  Chief  and  the  Thunders  :  An  Omaha  Myth. 

Once  there  was  a  great  chief,  who  had  a  lazy  son.     In  spite  of 
all  the  advice  which  his  father  gave  him  he  spent  all  of  his  time  in 
eating  and  sleeping.     He  would  neither  travel  nor  take  a  wife.     At 
length  he  had  a  separate  lodge  made  for  him.     He  entered  it  and 
fasted  for  four  seasons,  speaking  to  no  one.     Only  once  in  a  while 
he  took  very  small  supplies  of  food  and  water,  which  his  mother 
brought  him.     As  he  fasted,  he  saw  a  deity,  who  told  him  that  he 
could  do  whatever  he  desired,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
wear  a  robe  of  scalps;  so  he  summoned  the  young  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  made  up  a  war  party,  which  started  in  four  days.     At  length 
they  came  to  an  old  man,  who  was  very  poor.     No  one  but  the 
chief  knew  that  he  was  a  Thunder.     They  pitied  him,  and  gave 
him  some  of  their  robes,  etc.     The  old  man  spoke  of  giving  them 
something  in  return.     Just  then  his  servant,  a  coyote,  winked  at 
the  chief,  who  followed  him  out  of  the  lodge.     The  coyote  told 
him  to  choose  the  otter-skin  sacred  bag,  when  the  old  man  showed 
him  that  and  three  others.     They  re-entered  the  lodge.     The  old 
man  asked  them  which  one  of  the  four  sacred  bags  they  would  take. 
The  swallow  bag  would  insure  a  return  in  half  a  day,  with  scalps, 
etc ;  the  hawk  bag  would  bring  them  home  triumphant  in  two  days; 
the  third  would  keep  them  away  a  little  longer.      "As  for  this 
otter-skin,'*  said  he,  "  it  is  good;  but  it  is  old  and  worn."     And, 
grasping  the  otter-skin,  the  chief  said,   "Notwithstanding  that, 
grandfather,  I  will  take  that,"  atid  the  old  man  was  in  a  bad  humor 
and  scolded  his  servant.     "  No,  grandfather,"  said  the  chief,  "he 
did  not  tell  me.     I  chanced  to  decide  so."     And  the  old  man  gave 
him  a  wooden  club  with  the  otter-skin  bag.     "  The  owner  of  the 
bag  does  whatsoever  he  desires,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.     It  kills 
a  great  many  people.     If  you  wish  to  kill  all  the  people  in  any 
place,  whirl  this  club  around  your  head  four  times,  and  at  the  last 
time  say  *  Kau.'     It  will  make  thunder."     The  old  man  knew  the 
desire  of  the  cliief.     Four  days  after  that  the  chief  sent  out  four 
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scouts.  They  found  a  village.  When  the  party  reached  the  village 
the  chief  told  them  that  he  was  not  seeking  it,  but  something  else. 
There  were  similar  occurrences  on  three  successive  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  sent  out  scouts  again,  saying:  **  Warriors,  should  one 
of  your  grandfathers  be  there,  do  not  kill  him.'*  They  met  a  buf- 
falo, and,  after  some  disputing,  one  shot  at  it,  and  the  buffalo 
kiPed  him.  The  survivors  reported  this  to  the  chief,  who  said, 
"  Did  not  I  tell  you  not  to  harm  your  grandfather? ' *  On  reaching 
the  body  they  buried  it  and  passed  on.  The  next  day,  after  a 
similar  warning,  the  scouts  attacked  a  big  wolf  that  killed  one  of 
their  party ;  so  on  the  third  day,  when  they  met  a  grizzly  bear. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  sky,  which  passed 
up  and  down  very  rapidly.  Each  time  it  went  down  into  a  deep 
chasm  in  the  earth.  The  chicT  warned  the  warriors  to  jump  across 
without  fear.  He  was  the  first,  and  all  but  one  followed  in  safety. 
One  failed,  and  the  end  of  the  sky  carried  him  down  into  the  earth. 
So  they  went  and  went,  for  days.  At  last  they  saw  a  very  high 
hill  and  a  dense  cedar  forest.  The  men  had  become  tired  of  jour- 
neying so  far.  "Well,  warriors,'*  said  the  chief,  **we  are  going 
thither.  We  will  then  return  home.**  Four  scouts  were  sent  out. 
They  saw  the  smoke,  but  could  not  find  the  lodge.  It  was  not  till 
the  fourth  day  that  the  scouts  for  that  day  found  the  lodge,  which 
all  entered.  There  sat  a  very  aged  man,  with  an  unusually  large 
head  ahd  plenty  of  white  hair.  (He  was  a  Thunder.)  The  old  man 
thought,  "Though  my  brothers  may  have  much  trouble  by  going 
to  so  great  a  distance  hunting  for  game,  some  men  have  brought 
themselves  right  into  this  lodge,  where  I  can  kill  them  with  ease.*' 
Tlie  chief  thought,  "  Whew  !  I  have  said  that  I  would  have  a  robe 
of  scalps.  I  think  that  here  is  the  very  thing.  I  will  liave  it." 
By  and  by  another  old  man  entered,  bringing  a  black  bear.  He, 
too,  had  a  large  head,  and  his  hair  was  very  red.  A  third  old  man, 
with  very  yellow  hair,  came  with  a  bufialo.  The  fourth  brother, 
who  had  very  green  hair,  brought  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  he  who 
had  red  hair  said,  "  Brother,  have  these  men  eaten?  **     "  No,  they 
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have  not  eaten.     Cook  for  them  slices  of  squash,"  said  the  otfe 
with  white  hair;  and  they  cooked   the  ears   of  the  dead   man. 
"We  do  not  eat  such  things/*  said  the  chief.     "If  so,  what  do 
you  eat?"  said  the  old  man,  pretending  that  he  thought  they  did 
not  like  sliced  squash.     "  Cook  ye  fine  sweet  corn  for  them,"  said 
he,  meaning  lice.     When  the  chief  saw  what  it  was,  he  said,  "  We 
do  not  eat  such  things."     And  one  of  the  Thunders  said,  "Let 
them  cook  the  bear  and  buffalo  for  themselves."     And  the  men 
were  glad.     Having  done  their  own  cooking,  they  had  pleasure  in 
eating.     Then  it  was  night.     After  the  meal  the  man  with  white 
hair  said,  "  Grandchild,  if  a  man  travels  he  has  plenty  of  things  to 
talk  about.     Tell  about  yourself."     "  True,  grandfather,"  said  the 
chief,  "  you  are  grown,  and  are  an  old  man,  so  you  must  know  a 
great  many  things.     So  you  can  tell  about  yourself  first."     "  Well, 
grandchild,  though  I  am  an  old  man,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  about 
myself;  but  I  will  tell  a  myth."     "  Once  upon  a  time,  grandchild, 
there  was  an  old  man,  who  lived  with  his  three  brothers.     The 
brothers  went  far  away  to  hunt  game ;  but  they  returned  home  at 
night.     Once  when  the  old  man  was  the  only  one  taking  care  of 
the  lodge,  a  great  many  people  entered  it.     The  old  man  thought, 
'Though  my  brothers  have  undergone  much  in  travelling  so  far 
after  game,  I  will  kill  a  great  many  persons  right  at  home.'     Come, 
grandchild,  now  is  your  turn."     "Yes,  grandfather,  let  me  tell  a 
myth.     Once  there  was  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  a  lazy  son. 
Though  his  father  frequently  urged  him  to  travel,  he  would  not 
heed  him.     He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  do  anything.     By  and 
by  the  son  said  that  he  was  going  to  fast,  so  his  mother  made  a 
lodge  for  him.     As  he  fasted,  he  thought  he  would  like  to  wear  a 
robe  of  scalps,  so  he  went  on  the  war-path  with  many  followers. 
And  there  were  four  old  men  who  lived  together.     The  chief  and 
his  party  went  thither.     When  they  reached  the  lodge  the  leader 
sat  thinking,  *  I  have  said  I  will  wear  a  robe  of  scalps.     Truly,  this 
is  a  good  robe.     I  will  have  it.*     One  of  the  old  men  had  white 
hair,  one  had  red,  the  third  had  yellow,  and  the  fourth  green  hair.*' 
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And  the  old  man  laughed  at  him,  '<  Ha !  Ha !  Ha  i  My  grandchild 
has,  I  think,  guessed  the  very  thing."  That  night  the  chief  lay 
with  his  eye  peeping  through  a  hole  in  his  robe,  as  he  wished  to 
watch  the  old  men.  He  told  his  men  not  to  sleep.  While  they 
were  lying  the  first  old  man  lifted  his  head  very  cautiously,  and 
looked  at  the  (supposed)  sleepers.  At  last  the  old  man  seized  his 
hammer,  but  just  then  the  chief  sprung  to  his  feet,  whirled  his  club, 
and  at  the  fourth  time,  said, ''  Kau."  He  killed  the  four  old  men. 
"  Warriors,  arise,  and  take  the  liair  of  all  j  take  each  scalp  in  one 
piece."  Tlien  they  went  home.  When  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  sky  the  chief  made  his  men  jump  across  in  advance  of  him. 
Running  very  fast,  he  made  a  flying  leap,  bringing  up  the  man  from 
the  ground,  and  reaching  the  other  side,  both  being  alive.  He  did 
in  like  manner  at  the  graves  of  those  who  were  killed  by  the  bear, 
wolf,  and  buffalo.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  took  all  of  his  men 
home  alive.  As  they  went  home  they  saw  the  many  villages  which 
they  had  imported  to  the  chief  on  their  former  march.  '*  Well, 
warriors,"  said  the  chief,  "you,  too,  shall  wear  robes  of  scalps." 
So  he  killed  the  people  of  four  villages  with  his  club,  and  gave  to 
each  of  his  friends  enough  scalps  for  a  robe.  And  they  reached 
their  own  vilhige,  and  all  his  villages  made  him  head  chief,  and  he 
governed  them. 

The  President  inquired  whether  the  legend  was  taken  literally 
from  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Dorsey  replied  that  he  wrote  it  out  as 
dictated  to  him  by  one  of  them. 

Prof.  Mason  referred  to  the  tendency  of  such  stories  to  grow  by 
repetition. 

Mr.  Dorsey  said  he  had  often  obtained  two  or  three  different 
versions  of  the  same  myth. 


Thirty-Ninth  Regular  Mekting,  May  3,  1881. 

Dr.  Clay  MacCauley  read  a  paper  entitled  Personal  Charac- 
teristics OF  the  Florida  Seminoles. 
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Dr.  MacCauley  prefaced  his  paper  with  a  statement  of  some 
interesting  facts  he  had  found  in  taking  a  census  of  the  Florida 
Indians.  Chief  among  them  was  the  peculiarity  of  special  moment 
to  the  future  of  the  tribe,  that,  while  Seminole  society  is  polyga- 
mous, the  number  of  males  in  it  between  five  and  twenty  years  of 
age  far  exceeds  that  of  the  females  less  than  twenty  years  old. 

In  reference  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  this  tribe  of  Indians 
the  speaker  turned  attention  to  their  physique,  their  manner  of 
clothing  themselves,  their  personal  adornment,  and  their  psychical 
qualities,  successively,  giving  ample  description  and  copious  illus- 
tration to  each  part  of  his  subject. 

The  paper,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  proper  abstract, 
closed  with  the  words :  "  Recalling,  then,  what  I  have  recorded  of 
my  observations  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  Florida 
Indians,  they  present  themselves  as  a  unique  people,  as  a  rule,  su- 
perior to  a  high  degree  in  their  physical  development  of  form  and 
feature,  novel  and  curious  in  their  costume,  and  peculiar  in  the 
ornamentation  of  their  persons  and  clothing ;  and,  so  far  as  per- 
sonal characteristics  distinctively  psychical  are  concerned,  ■  as  a 
people,  not  only,  as  was  hitherto  acknowledged,  brave  in  warfare, 
and  proud  and  independent  in  their  relations  with  the  white  man, 
but  also  well  endowed  with  the  gentler  and  more  attractive  personal 
traits,  amiability,  truthfulness,  frankness,  and  geniality  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  have  gained  their  confidence,  and  gifted 
with  comparative  excellence  of  intellectual  faculties  and  activity, 
patience,  and  persistence  in  mental  effort.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Prof.  Mason  inquired  whether  the 
well  developed  limbs  described  as  characteristic  of  the  Seminoles 
might  not  in  some  cases  be  due  to  bandaging  and  other  artificial 
devices  sometimes  resorted  to  by  savages. 

Dr.  MacCauley  replied  that,  as  the  children  always  go  naked, 
this  was  impossible ;  and  he  was  sure  that  no  such  practices  pre- 
vailed.    In  answer  to  further  questions,  he  stated  that  the  hole 
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pierced  in  their  ears  were  very  small,  but  often  numerous ;  that  he 
bad  not  seen  shells  or  pearl  beads  used  as  ornaments. 

Dr.  Antisell  asked  what  the  Government  was  doing  to  benefit 
these  Indians,  and  Dr.  MacCauley  replied  that  nothing  was  being 
done ;  that  the  Seminoles  refused  to  accept  any  aid,  and  were  in- 
dependent without  any.  The  attempt  of  Capt.  Pratt  to  obtain 
from  them  students  for  his  school  at  Carlisle  had  been  repelled  with 
indignation.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Thomas,  he  further 
stated  that  the  Creek  and  Seminole  languages  were  originally  the 
same,  but  that  at  present  the  several  gentes  of  the  Seminoles  were 
not  homogeneous.  The  Otter,  Tiger,  and  Wind  gentes  are  the 
ruling  ones. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  term  Seminole,  which 
properly  signifies  renegade,  scattered,  or  dispersed,  and  has  been 
fastened  upon  these  Indians  because  they  refused  to  go  with  the 
body  of  their  tribe  after  the  war  with  the  United  States.  He 
further  remarked  that  with  these  Indians  clothing  seemed  to  have 
been  originally  used  for  ornament  rather  than  protection.  The 
lower  garment,  or  petticoat,  described  by  Dr.  MacCauley,  was  for- 
merly the  only  one  worn  by  the  women,  who  had  no  sense  o( 
modesty  which  required  them  to  clothe  the  breasts.  The  short 
upper  garment,  now  worn  as  described  in  the  paper,  was  a  modem 
innovation  probably  taken  from  the  whites.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
turban,  which  was  originally  purely  ornamental,  and  was  often 
made  in  fantastic  fashions  out  of  the  skins  of  the  heads  of  animals 
or  large  birds. 

Prof.  Mason  called  attention  to  the  law  of  ethnic  progress  that 
customs  relating  to  clothing,  ornamentation,  &c.,  yield  less  readily 
and  quickly  to  the  influence  of  contact  with  civilized  races  than  do 
those  of  a  more  practical  or  industrial  character,  such  as  arms, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  implements  and  pottery.  He  had  often 
been  surprised  to  observe  along  what  irregular  and,  as  it  were, 
irrationally  drawn  lines  civilization  advances. 
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Fortieth  Regular  Meeting,  May  17,  1881. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Application  of 
Gestures  to  the  Interpretation  of  Pictographs.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  : 

The  speaker  stated  that,  apart  from  the  direct  representation  of 
objects  in  the  picture  writings  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
those  subjective  ideas  which  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  artist's 
skill  formed  the  parts  most  difficult  of  interpretation.  As  attempts 
at  the  reproduction  of  gesture  lines  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
pictographs  whose  meaning  is  known  to  us,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  gesture  language  was  essential  in  deciphering 
others,  the  import  of  which  was  unknown.  Numerous  examples 
were  submitted  illustrating  the  gesture  origin  of  apparently  unin- 
telligible characters,  but  as  the  nature  of  the  paper  demanded 
illustration  on  the  black-board  ic  is  impossible  to  attempt  an  abstract 
satbfactorily. 

Col.  Mallery  remarked  that,  as  Dr.  Hoffman  and  he  had  been 
working  together  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  with  constant  inter- 
change of  views,  he  naturally  had  no  criticism  to  offer  upon  it.  It 
was,  however,  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  idea  which  had  borne 
fruit  in  the  present  paper  was  suggested  by  him  in  some  sentences 
of  a  paper  read  before  this  society  on  October  21,  1879 — ^^  the 
effect  that  Indians  and  other  peoples  among  whom  neither  alphabetic 
nor  phonetic  writing  was  known,  and  whose  artistic  skill  was  limi- 
ted to  the  rude  outline  portraiture  of  a  few  objects,  would,  in  seek- 
ing to  represent  ideas  graphically,  resort  to  the  lines  of  gesture 
signs  already  used  by  them  with  distinct  signification.  This 
deduction  at  the  time  was  supported  by  little  ascertained  proof,  but 
the  subsequent  studies  both  of  signs  and  of  pictographs  had  estab- 
lished it  to  be  correct,  of  which  the  paper  read  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  Society.  The  same  illustrations  drawn  on  the 
black-board  by  Dr.  Hoffman  had  also  been  drawn  by  him,  together 
with  others,  for  the  engraver,  and  will  be  produced  under  one  of 
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the  headings  of  a  work  on  sign  language,  which  itself  formed  part  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  now  in  press.*  Its 
publication  will  direct  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  ideographic 
characters  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  through  the  significance 
of  gesture  signs,  and  also  react  upon  the  scientific  study  of  sign 
language  as  a  former  general  mode  of  communication  betwe^  men. 
Though  the  published  presentation  of  the  suggestion  had  hitherto 
been  imperfect,  he  had  already  received  gratifying  assurances  from 
European  scholars  of  their  success  in  discovering  gesture  signs  in- 
cluded in  Egyptian  and  Akkad  glyphs,  as  well  as  in  the  radicals  of 
those  languages.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Vice-President  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  specially 
shown  interest  in  the  investigation. 

President  Powell  was  glad  to  note  that  rational  principles  and 
methods  were  being  applied  to  the  solution  of  such  questions.  The 
true  value  of  facts  consists  in  their  proper  and  rational  interpretation. 
Human  history  is  being  rewritten  to  satisfy  this  sentiment.  The 
isolated  facts  of  the  old  style  of  chronological  history  are  useless, 
and  now  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  from  them  the  laws  of  progress  and  of  society.  It  is 
the  same  with  ethnological  facts.  These  pictures  convey  no  mean- 
ing in  themselves,  and  the  work  of  true  science  is  to  discover  such 
laws  as  will  lead  to  their  proper  interpretation. 


Forty-First  Regular  Meeting,  June  7,  1881. 

Professor  Samuel  Porter  read  a  paper  entitled  Vowel  SvsTEm 
ZATiox,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

On  the  theory  of  Hclmholtz,  the  character  of  each  vowel  is  pro- 
duced by  the  recnforcement  of  harmonic  tones  in  the  oral  cavity. 
That  of  Bonders  finds  it  in  the  noises  that  go  with  the  tone.     The 

m 

truth  lies  in  a  combination  of  the  two. 

"••Si^n  Language  amonj  iVorth  American  Indians  compared  with  that  among 
Other  Peoples  and  Djaf- Mate;."  B/ Garric!c  Millery.  In  "Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology/'  1879-80,  pp.  269- 50S. 
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In  classifying  the  vowels  we  are  to  look  to  the  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  organs.     The  scheme  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Bell  assigns  to 
each  vowel  a  distinct  palato-lingual  position,  to  which  may  be 
superadded  a  labial  or  a  nasal  modification.     It  divides  the  vowels, 
"horizontally/*  into  "back/*  "front/*  and  "mixed/*  as  the  place 
of  closest  constriction  falls  on  the  soft  or  on  the  hard  palate  or  in 
some  sort  between  the  two.     These  it  subdivides,  "vertically**  (so 
described  with  questionable  propriety,  the  subdivision  being  as 
truly  horizontal  as  the  main  division),  into  "high,**  "mid,"  and 
"low.**     High-back:   p^^l.     Mid-back:   nuTSt.     Low-back:   saw. 
High-front:  s^^.    Mid-front:  t'tc(Fr.).    Low-front:  th«r.     High- 
mixed  :    earth.      Mid-mixed :    gab^  (Ger.)      Low-mixed :    b/rd. 
These  are  the  "primary**  of  Mr.  Bell  and  the  "narrow**  of  Mr. 
Henry  Sweet ;  and  for  each  there  is  a  corresponding  "  wide :  *  * — e.  g. 
narrow :  p^H,  tie,  their ;  wide :  p/*ll,  p^t,  that.     Labials  are  called 
"round/*    thus,  p^^l  is  high-back-narrow-round.      Mr.  Bell  ex- 
plains the  wide  by  an  expansion  of  the  pharynx ;  Mr.  Sweet,  by  a 
depression  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue.     In  this  Prof.  Porter 
agrees  substantially  with  Mr.  Sweet ;  but,  instead  of  t^vo,  he  would, 
for  nearly  all  the  vowels,  mark  four  degrees,  which  he  would  call 
close,  lialf-open^  ofeity  and  open-depressed.     Thus,  the  /  half-open,  as 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Scotchmen  pronounce  b/t,  /s,  s/ck,  por- 
tion, &c.     The  open  depressed,  a  drawling,  dialectic  pronunciation 
of  the  short  stopped  vowels,  /,  e,  a,  and  others ;  or,  sometimes, 
properly  used  for  emphasis ;  a  natural  concomitant  of  nasalization ; 
also,  the  initial  of  some  diphthongs,  a  depressed  degree  of  the  open 
Uy  in  b«t,  being  the  initial  of  our  long  /. 

Prof.  Porter  would  make  only  a  two-fold  instead  of  the  thrce-foH 
subdivision  of  the  "mixed,**  and  would  place  in  this  class  the 
French  eu  in  most  cases,  and  the  German  cl  in  at  least  many  cases, 
and  not  among  the  "front**  as  a  labialized  e,  as  do  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Sweet ;  and  would  place  here  the  u  in  t^p,  hut,  instead  of  among 
the  "  back  **  vowels. 

Concerning  the  Italian  a,  the  a  m  father ,  ask^pass,  etc..  Prof. 
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Porter  maintains  that  the  place  of  constriction  is  not  on  tongue 
and  palate,  but  between  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
tongue  at  or  just  above  the  epiglottis.  It  belongs,  therefore, 
not  among  the  "back"  vowels,  but  in  a  class  by  itself;  and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  more  open  form  of  this  vowel  is  the 
naturally  long,  while  for  all  others  the  open,  or  "wide,**  is  the 
naturally  short.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  guttural  passage, 
X}[\Q  fauces,  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  a  compartment  distinct 
from  the 'fore  part  of  the  mouth,  and  separated  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  With  the  tongue  for  a  floor, 
pharyngeal  muscles  for  side  walls,  the  elastic  curtain  of  the  soft 
palate  for  a  roof,  the  muscular  "pillars  of  the  fauces**  flanking  the 
entrance,  we  have  a  chamber  highly  dilatable  and  contractible  and 
adjustable  in  various  ways.  Prof.  Porter  holds  that,  for  the  Italian 
tf,  the  resonance  chamber  is  limited  to  the  compartment  made  by 
this  passage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  For  the  proper 
"back**  vowels,  oo,  o,  and  au,  the  soft  palate  is  curved  forward 
toward  the  tongue,  contracting  the  entrance  and  at  the  same  time 
the  walls  of  the  passage,  and  extending  the  resonance  chamber 
forward. 

The  number  of  possible  vowel-modifications  being  theoretically 
infinite,  a  perfect  system  will  mark  just  so  many  distinctions  as  will 
seem  to  be  necessary  and  sufficient,  considered  as  approximative 
points  of  reference. 

Mr.  Ward  called  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Prof.  Porter  to  those  which  he  had  announced  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  on  the  21st  of  December  last,  and  read  a 
paragraph  from  the  abstract  of  that  paper  as  printed  in  the  "Abstract 
of  Transactions,**  (p.  106).  He  also  testified  to  the  general  ration- 
ality and  correctness  of  the  order  in  which  Prof.  Porter  had 
arranged  the  principal  vowels  with  respect  to  the  probable  location 
of  the  sound  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  He  commented  upon 
Bell's  chart  representing  his  system  of  vowel  sounds,  and  pointed 
out  a  number  of  inconsistencies  in  it. 
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President  Powell  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  possible  sounds,  it  was  impossible  to  classify  them  except  by 
types.  No  two  persons  speak  alike ;  no  two  voices  are  alike ;  and 
instrumental  tests  have  shown  that  the  same  person  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  same  vowel  twice  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Prof. 
Bell  had  frequently  demonstrated  this  by  means  of  the  telephone. 
The  effect  on  the  instniment  was  different  with  each  attempt,  and 
having  made  a  sound  once  he  found  that  he  .could  never  exactly 
repeat  it.  Tlie  passage  of  a  vibration  of  air  through  the  complex 
mechanism  of  the  human  voice  is  so  heterogeneous  in  its  character 
that  it  is  impossible  for  two  men  to  utter  precisely  the  same  sound. 
Two  sounds  thus  made  may  be  very  nearly  but  cannot  be  exactly 
the  same. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  during  several  years  past,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  devise  an  alphabet  with  which  to  write  the  sounds  embraced 
in  various  Indian  languages,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  describe  sounds  by  describing  the  way  in  which  they  are 
made ;  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  phonology,  it 
was  only  possible  to  compare  them  with  those  by  which  they  would 
be  recognized.  He  could  only  describe  the  way  in  which  some- 
thing like  the  sound  is  made.  He  therefore  thought  that  a  com- 
mon system  of  pronunciation  for  all  languages  was  a  physical 
impossibility. 


Forty-Second  Regular  Meeting,  June  21,  1881. 

Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Fishermen  of 
the  United  States.     The  following  is  an  abstract : 

For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries  there  is  at  least  one  other 
man  who  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  his  labors 
for  support.  To  the  class  of  "shoresmen  **  belong  (i)  the  capital- 
ists who  furnish  supplies  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  active 
fishermen ;  (2)  the  shopkeepers  from  whom  they  purchase  pro- 
visions and  clothing;  and  (3)  the  skilled  laborers  who  manufacture 
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for  them  articles  of  apparel,  shelter,  and  the  apparatus  of  the  trade. 
In  addition  to  the  professional  fishermen,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
men  who  have  been  called  "semi-professional**  fishermen — men 
who  derive  from  the  fisheries  less  than  half  of  their  entire  income. 
Taking  into  account  all  those  persons  who  are  directly  employed  in 
the  fisheries  for  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  year,  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  fishermen  in  a  commercial  way  for  support, 
and  the  members  of  their  families  who  are  actually  dependent  upon 
their  labors,  it  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  estimate  the  total 
number  of  persons  dep>endent  on  the  fisheries  at  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  product,  to  the  producers^  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined ;  but  it  will 
doubtless  prove  to  be  somewhere  near  forty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  product,  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  is  at  least 
^250,000,000.  Of  the  thirty-one  States  and  Territories  whose 
citizens  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  industry,  seventeen  have  more 
than  a  thousand  professional  fishermen.  The  most  important  of 
these  States  is,  of  course,  Massachusetts,  with  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  Second  stands  Maine,  with  ten  to 
twelve  thousand,  unless  indeed  the  16,000  oystermen  of  Virginia 
and  the  15,000  of  Maryland  are  allowed  to  swell  the  totals  for 
those  States.  Maine,  however,  stands  second  so  far  as  the  fisheries 
proper  are  concerned.  Third  comes  New.  York  with  about  5,000 
men,  then  New  Jersey  with  4,000,  North  Carolina  with  3,500, 
Oregon  with  its  horde  of  salmon  fishermen,  2,500  in  number, 
Florida  with  2,100,  Connecticut  and  California  with  about  2,000 
each,  Michigan  with  1,781,  Wisconsin  with  800,  Georgia  with 
1,400,  Ohio  with  1,0/^6,  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  and  South 
Carolina,  each  with  about  1,000,  New  Hampshire,  Alabama, 
Louisana,  and  Texas  with  about  400  each,  and  Mississippi  with 
only  60. 

The  majority  of  our  fishermen  are  native-born  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  although  in  certain  localities  there  are  extensive 
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communities  of  foreigners.  Most  numerous  of  these  are  the  natives 
of  the  British  provinces,  of  whom  there  are  at  least  4,000  employed 
in  the  fisheries  of  New  England.  There  are,  probably,  not  less 
than  2,000  Portuguese,  chiefly  the  natives  of  the  Azores  and  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands.  Very  many  of  the  Portuguese  have  brought 
their  families  with  them,  and  have  built  up  extensive  communities 
in  the  towns  whence  they  sail  upon  their  fishing  voyages.  There 
are  also  about  1,000  Scandinavians,  1,900  or  more  of  Irish  and 
English  birth,  a  considerable  number  of  French,  Italians,  Austrians, 
Minorcans,  Slavs,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  and  Germans.  In  the  whaling 
fleet  may  be  found  Lascars,  Malays,  and  a  larger  number  of  Kana- 
kas, or  natives  of  the  various  South  Sea  Islands.  In  the  whale 
fishery  of  Southern  New  England,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
of  partial  Indian  descent  may  be  found,  and  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
Great  Lakes— especially  those  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  vicinity  of 
Mackinaw — Indians  and  Indian  half-breeds  are  employed. 

The  salmon  and  other  fisheries  of  Puget  Sound  are  prosecuted 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Indian  fishermen.  In  Alaska,  where  the 
population  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  fisheries  for  support, 
the  head  of  every  family  is  a  professional  fisherman,  and,  upon  a 
very  low  estimate,  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  should 
be  considered  as  fishermen.  Few  of  them  catch  fish  for  the  use  of 
others  than  their  own  immediate  dependents.  Only  one  Chinaman 
has,  as  yet,  enrolled  himself  among  the  fishermen  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  in  California  and  Oregon  there  are  about  4,000  of  these 
men,  all  of  whom,  excepting  about  300,  are  employed  as  factory 
hands  in  the  salmon  canneries  of  the  Sacramento  and  Columbia 
basins.  The  300  who  have  the  right  to  be  classed  among  the 
actual  fishermen,  live  for  the  most  part  in  California,  and  the 
product  of  their  industry  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  exported  to 
China ;  although  they  supply  the  local  demands  of  their  country- 
men resident  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  negro  element  in  the  fishing  population  is  somewhat  exten- 
sive.    We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  this  race 
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are  included  among  the  native  bom  Americans  returned  by  the 
census  reporters.  The  shad  fisheries  of  the  South  are  prosecuted 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  negro  muscle,  and  probably  not  less  than  four 
or  five  thousand  of  these  men  are  employed  during  the  shad  and 
herring  season  in  setting  and  liauling  the  seines.  The  only  locality 
where  negroes  participate  to  a  large  extent  in  the  shore  fisheries  is 
Key  West,  Fla. ,  where  the  natives  of  the  Bahamas — both  negro  and 
white — are  considered  among  the  most  skillful  of  the  sponge  and 
market  fishermen.  Negroes  are  rarely  found,  howevefr,  upon  the 
sea-going  fishing  vessels  of  the  North.  There  i|  not  a  single  negro 
among  the  5,000  fiishermen  of  Gloucester,  and  their  absence  on  the 
other  fishing  vessels  of  New  England  is  no  less  noteworthy.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  negroes  among  the  crews 
of  the  whaling  vessels  of  Provinceton  and  New  Bedford,  the  latter 
alone  reporting  over  200.  These  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  na- 
tives of  the  West  India  Islands,  such  as  Jamaica  and  St.  Croix, 
where  the  American  whalers  engaging  in  the  Atlantic  fishery  are 
accustomed  to  make  harbor  for  recruiting  and  enrolling  their  crews. 
As  a  counterpart  of  the  solitary  Chinaman  engaged  in  the  Atlantic 
fisheries  we  hear  of  a  solitary  negro  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  lone 
fisherman,  who  sits  on  the  wharf  at  New  Tacoma,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  fishes  to  supply  the  local  market. 

The  number  of  foreign  fishermen  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
5,000  negroes,  and  8,000  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  who  are  consid- 
ered to  be  native-born  citizens,  probably  does  not  exceed  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures  which 
have  already  been  given.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
fishing  population  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  north  of  the  capes  of  Delaware ;  of  this  number  at  least  four- 
fifths  are  of  English  descent.  They  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
of  our  fishermen,  since  to  their  number  belong  the  20,000  or  more 
men  who  may  properly  be  designated  the  **  sailor  fishermen'*  of 
the  United  States, — the  crews  of  the  trim  and  enterprising  vessels 
of  the  sea-going  fishing  fleet  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  pride  of 
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the  American  marine,  and  which  is  of  such  importance  to  our 
country  as  a  training  school  for  mariners,  and  as  a  medium  through 
which  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  resources  of  the  continent  is 
made  available. 

Prof.  Goode  referred  to  the  mental  and  physical  traits  of  the 
New  England  fishermen,  their  enterprise  as  shown  in  their  readi- 
ness  to  adopt  improved  methods,  their  intelligence  and  public 
spirit.  He  spoke  also  of  the  education  of  the  young  fishermen, 
and  the  injury  to  good  seamanship  resulting  from  the  custom  of 
deferring  the  shipment  of  boys  who  formerly  entered  the  business 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  but  who  now  remain  on  shore  until  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  have  had  their  perceptive  faculties  dulled  by 
school  training.  Reference  was  made  to  the  morality  of  the  fisher- 
men, the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  met  with  among  large 
classes  of  them,  and  the  entire  absence  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  fish- 
ing vessels.  The  character  of  their  favorite  books  and  newspapers, 
their  amusements,  their  dialect  and  their  superstitions  were  dis- 
cussed. The  chief  diseases  were  noted  to  be  dyspepsia  and  rheu- 
matism. They  are,  as  a  rule,  long  lived,  though  the  fishing  popu- 
lation of  large  ports  like  Gloucester  is  decimated  by  disaster  every 
year  or  two.  The  financial  profits  vary  from  ^i,ooo  to  ^loo  a  year 
for  each  man,  though  sometimes  a  year's  work  results  solely  in  an 
embarrassing  burden  of  debts. 

Prof.  Mason  expressed  surprise  at  the  statement  made  in  the 
paper  that  the  quality  of  American  fishermen  was  deteriorating,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  educational  facilities  now  enjoyed  by 
the  people.  Prof.  Goode  accounted  for  it  by  the  fact  that  education 
tended  to  deter  bright  boys  from  engaging  in  the  business.  The 
paper  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Morgan  and  others. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Major  A.  M.  Hancock,  of  Maryland, 
on  Prehistoric  Discoveries  in  the  South  of  Spain,  where  he 
was,  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  United  States  consul. 

The  paper  was  delivered   extemporaneously  and   illustrated  by 
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maps,  charts,  and  specimens.     From  a  stenographic  report  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  pap>er  has  been  prepared  : 

The  speaker  described  certain  remarkable  prehistoric  remains 
which  had  been  discovered  while  he  was  President  of  the  Pre- 
historic  Society  of  the  South  of  Spain, 

The  first  of  these  were  found  in  a  cave  which  was  called  the 
"Cave  of  the  Bats,'*  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albufial, 
between  Malaga  and  Almeria.  It  is  called  by  that  name  because 
when  first  discovered  it  was  literally  filled  with  bat-guano.  This 
was  cleared  away,  and  within  were  found,  first,  three  skeletons  in  a 
sitting  posture,  the  center  one  of  which,  that  of  a  woman,  having 
still  remaining  upon  her  skull  a  crown,  weighing  about  i^  ounces 
of  pure  gold,  24  carats  fine.  She  also  had  on,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  tunic,  made  of  the  well  known  esparto  grass,  very  finely 
made.  Tlie  other  two  were  dressed  pretty  much  the  same,  except 
that  the  tunics  were  made  of  coarser  but  sound  material. 

Farther  in  were  found  three  more  skeletons,  one  of  which  had 
the  skull  crushed  between  two  stones,  indicating,  ai>  he  supposed, 
that  the  man  had  been  executed.  Beside  him  was  found  an  esparto 
bag  containing  food  carbonized  by  the  atmosphere,  and  another 
containing  hatchets  and  arrow-heads,  specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited,  and  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  maker. 

At  another  point  in  this  cave  were  found  twelve  skeletons  ar- 
ranged in  a  semi-circle,  one  of  which  occupying  a  central  position 
was  that  of  a  woman  having  on  a  hide  tunic  laced  up  under  the 
left  arm.  Each  of  these  skeletons  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion when  found,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  crumbled  to  dust. 

Still  farther  internally  fifty  skeletons  were  found  together,  whose 
character  and  surroundings  indicated  that  they  were  warriors. 
Lying  all  about  them  were  many  stone  arrow-heads. 

The  speaker  next  described  a  stone  temple,  as  he  called  it,  being 
in  the  nature  of  an  enormous  dolmen,  or  cromlech,  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Antequera,  and  known  as  La  Cueva  de 
Mengal. 
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It  is  built  on  an  artificial  mound,  of  which  there  are  two  others. 

The  structure  described  is  90  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  at  its  western 
end,  18  feet  in  the  center,  and  .at  the  beginning  of  the  vestibule 

about  7  feet  wide,  and  about  10  feet  high.     The  five  covering 

stones  weigh  450  tons.     From  the  western  end  to  the  entrance  of 

the  vestibule  it  is  59  feet,  and  the  vestibule  is  31  feet  in  length. 

Immediately  in  front  of  this  temple  is  a  mountain,  called  La 
Pefia  de  los  Enamorados,  presenting  at  its  summit  a  perfect  figure 
of  the  human  profile.  As  all  other  prehistoric  caves  of  which  he 
had  any  knowledge  faced  directly  east,  his  theory  of  this  was  that 
it  was  not  intended  as  a  burial  mound,  as  some  supposed,  but  as  a 
temple  of  worship,  the  officiating  priest  having  La  Pefia  de  los 
Enamorados  directly  in  his  view. 

The  stone  that  covers  the  western  end  was  estimated  to  weigh 
160  tons.  The  nearest  point  from  which  these  huge  stones  could 
have,  been  obtained  was  18  miles  distant,  with  two  rivers  inter- 
vening. 

The  speaker  also  described  a  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Antequera, 
which  is  strewn  with  oyster  shells.  This  plain  or  basin  is  about 
1,900  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  would  seem  to 
have  once  been  inhabited  by  prehistoric  man  who  lived  principally 
upon  oysters  and  left  their  shells  scattered  over  the  ground. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Major  Hancock  presented  the  Society 
with  a  copy  of  a  work  descriptive  of  these  and  other  archaeologi- 
cal remains  in  the  south  of  Spain  entitled  Antiqiiedades  Prehistori- 
cas  de  Andalucia,  etc.,  Por  Don  Manuel  de  Gongora  y  Martinez. 
Madrid,  1868;  4to.,  pp.  158,  with  149  figures,  plates,  and  map;  also 
two  charts  illustrating  the  profile  and  form  of  a  dolmen  described 
by  Major  Hancock,  in  which  were  found  numerous  human  and 
other  remains.  These  were  accompanied  by  two  worked  flints  from 
the  cave  and  portion  of  a  fossil  oyster  shell  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  the  latter  appearing  to  consist  chiefly  of  such  shells, 
and  having  a  height  of  1,900  feet  above  sea  level. 
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Forty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  October  4,  1881. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  read  a  translation,  made  by  himself,  of  an 
Omaha  myth,  entitled  The  Orphan  and  the  Buffalo  Woman. 
The  following  is  an  abstract : 

Wahandhishige,  the  orphan,  lived  with  his  married  sister,  who 
was  unkind  to  him.  She  never  allowed  him  to  eat  any  choice  piece 
of  meat,  although  her  husband  was  a  good  hunter  and  brought 
plenty  of  game  to  the  lodge.  A  buffalo  woman  visited  the  orphan 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  lodge,  and  made  him  eat  some  of  the 
meat,  restoring  the  piece  from  which  it  had  been  cut  to  its  proper 
shape.  This  occurrence  was  repeated  on  three  other  days.  Then 
the  orphan  followed  the  woman,  overtaking  her  by  evening  at  a 
white  lodge  on  the  prairie.  While  he  slept  the  woman  and  lodge 
disappeared,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  lying  on  the  grass.  This 
happened  on  four  days  in  succession.  The  myth  then  gives :  ist. 
The  adventures  of  the  woman,  after  parting  with  the  orphan ;  2d, 
The  adventures  of  the  orphan  when  in  pursuit  of  the  woman.  In 
the  first  part  is  told  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  white  calf,  (some  say 
two  calves ;)  his  abduction  by  Ishtinike,  the  deceiver ;  his  escape 
and  return  to  his  mother.  Then  follow  the  adventures  of  the  or- 
phan, showing  how  he  overcame  great  difficulties  that  were  destined 
to  hinder  his  pursuit ;  how  he  crossed  the  great  water,  a  deep  canon, 
a  tract  of  land,  covered  with  briers  and  thorns ;  and  how  he  went 
even  to  the  upper  world.  Returning  from  the  upper  world  he 
killed  a  number  of  the  buffaloes ;  then  he  took  his  family  to  his  old 
home.  He  discovered  himself  to  his  unkind  sister  and  her  husband, 
who  had  been  unfortunate  since  the  departure  of  the  orphan.  They 
received  him  and  his  family,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  return  of 
game  and  consequent  prosperity.  The  sister  profited  by  experience, 
and  was  ever  thereafter  kind  to  her  brother  and  his  family. 

The  President  of  the  Society  read  a  paper  on  the  Myths  of  the 
Wintuns  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.* 

*  This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  much  enlarged  form  in  the  "  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology." 
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In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Prof.  Mason,  Major  Powell  enumerated 
,    certain  tribes  of  Indians  that  bury  their  dead  by  clans. 

Mr.  Hinman  stated  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dakotas. 

Prof.  Mason  remarked  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  myths  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Dorsey  and  Major  Powell  a  material  substratum  to  the 
mythical;  that  is,  the  myth  seemed  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
inexplicable  phenomena,  by  means  of  things  no  longer  regarded  as 
mythical. 

Major  Powell  replied  that  this  idea  proceeded  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  Indian  philosophy.  With  sav- 
ages the  production  of  effects  at  a  distance  from  the  cause  does 
not  require  the  intervention  of  a  material  medium.  He  reviewed 
the  progress  of  the  conception  of  wind  through  the  different 
grades  of  social  progress,  as  seen  in  the  Norse,  the  Greek,  and  the 
later  mythologies. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Guss,  he  stated  that  he  presumed 
the  order  in  which  the  different  animals  were  slain  by  the  boy 
prodigy  as  he  grew  older  correctly  represented  the  degrees  of 
difficultness  with  which  the  Indians  regard  the  capture  of  these 
animals ;  the  eagle,  which  was  the  last  named,  being  taken  by  them 
only  with  great  skill. 


Forty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  October  i8,  1881. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Hinman  read  a  paper  on  The  Stone  God,  or  Ora- 
cle,  OF  THE   PUTETEMNI   BaND   OF   HUNKPATI  DaKOTAS. 

This  oracle  was  seen  by  him  while  on  an  expedition  with  some 
Dakotan  Indians  across  the  James  River  Valley,  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory. A  Hunkpati  man  of  the  party  gave  the  history  of  the  stone, 
and  an  account  of  its  miraculous  movement  from  the  Sacred  Hill 
to  the  old  dirt  lodge  village.  This  story  Mr.  Hinman  related. 
He  then  explained  what  the  Dakota  stone  god  is  and  the  worship 
paid  to  it.  It  was  then  shown  from  old  papers  preserved  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  that  this  worship  was  probably 
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identical  in  many  Indian  tribes.  The  Oneida  stone  was  described 
as  an  illustration,  and  others  were  given  which  were  formerly  well- 
known  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  paper  closed  with  a  description  of  the  standing  rock  in 
Dakota  Territory,  and  the  legend  of  that  rock  was  related. 

Mr.  Guss  spoke  of  the  Oneida  stone.  He  said  that  the  word 
Oneida  meant  people  of  the  red  granite  stone.  It  was  the  tradition 
that  the  Oneidas  came  out  of  the  ground  on  that  spot,  though  they 
believed  in  a  sort  of  transmigration  of  souls.  He  also  mentioned 
similar  myths  among  Iroquois  tribes  clustering  about  the  idea  of  a 
standing  stone,  and  remarked  that  the  words  Juniata  and  Oneida 
were  only  corruptions  of  the  same  word. 

Col.  Mallery  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Dangers  of  Symbolic 
Interpretation.'     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper: 

Few  writers  on  the  pictographs,  customs,  or  religious  rites  of  the 
North  American  Indians  have  successfully  resisted  the  temptation 
to  connect  them  symbolically  with  those  of  certain  peoples  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  Spanish  priests  found  among  the  Mexi- 
cans many  delineations  of  the  cross  and  serpent  which  satisfactorily 
proved  to  them  the  former  introduction  of  Christianity;  Adair 
delighted  to  show  the  existence  of  Israelite  ceremonials  among  the 
Muskoki ;  and  Lafiteau  traced  the  customs  of  the  Iroquois  to  the 
pre-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Schoolcraft  is  full  of  symbols  of 
a  more  abstract  and  supposed  original  character,  such  as  .poiver^ 
deity y  and  prophesy.  The  frequent  recurrence  on  this  continent 
of  the  number  four  has  become  a  new  mine  of  treasure  to  writers 
infatuated  with  the  mysticism  of  numbers.  Alphabets,  Runic, 
Akkad,  Phoenician,  and  of  all  other  imaginable  origins,  have  been 
distorted  from  the  Dighton  Rock  and  multitudinous  later  precious 
**  finds,"  while  other  inscriptions  are  photographed  and  lectured 
upon  to  exhibit  the  profound  knowledge  by  some  race  supposed 

sometime   to  have  existed   in   North  America,    in   the  arbitrary 

^  This  paper  was  in  part  repeated  under  the  title  *'  Spurious  Symbolism/'  in 
^'International  Review,"  Vol.  XII,  pp.  45-S2. 
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constellations  of  astronomy  and  zodiacal  signs  now  in  current 
use.  Our  learned  associations  are  invaded  by  monomaniacs,  harm- 
less, save  for  their  occupation  of  valuable  time,  who  show  that 
every  ancient  cisatlantic  object  means  something  different  from 
what  is  obvious  to  common  sense,  and  their  researches  are  gratified 
by  frauds  and  forgeries,  sometimes  originating  in  mischief  and 
sometimes  in  desire  for  gain. 

The  speaker  then  gave,  at  some  length,  the  account  of  an  at- 
tempt, fortunately  not  successful,  of  an  apparently  honest  enthusiast 
to  compromise  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  its  late  session  in  Cincinnati. 

Such  fanciful  and  misleading  theories  and  statements  require  a 
note  of  warning. 

In  examining  the  subject  it  seems  proper  to  establish  the  precise 
relation  between  signs  and  symbols.  Those  terms  are  often  used 
interchangeably,  but  with  liability  to  misconstruction,  as  most  per- 
sons, whether  with  right  or  wrcng  lexical  definition,  ascribe  to 
symbols  an  occult  and  mystic  significance. 

A  sign  is  the  most  general — that  by  which  anything  is  made 
known  or  represented.  A  symbol  has  been  defined  as  the  sign  of 
something  moral  or  intellectual  by  the  images  or  properties  of  nat- 
ural objects ;  but  that  would  include  an  emblem  in  which,  by  a 
figure  of  thought,  corporeal  objects  stand  for  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  and  a  symbol  should  be  distinguished  as  that  species  of 
emblem  which  is  a  constituted  sign  among  men  of  such  qualities. 

An  alphabet,  or  scheme  of  signs  by  which  a  language  is  written, 
is  not  in  its  essence  symbolical,  and  the  Semitic  scheme,  the  parent, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  diversity  of  languages,  of  nearly  all  the 
graphic  systems  prevailing  in  the  world,  had  not  even  its  origin  in 
symbols.  The  first  step  toward  writing  was  the  rude  pictorial  rep- 
resentation of  objects  without  indication  of  any  accessories,  fol- 
lowed by  application  of  symbolic  meaning  to  some  of  the  figures 
most  used  and  known,  and  some  pictures,  more  and  more  abbre- 
viated, also  gradually  became  conventional  signs,  which,  in  time^ 
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were  made  to  stand  for  sounds  either  syllabic  or  alphabetic.  So 
the  growth  of  symbols  and  phonetic  characters,  nearly  related  but 
quite  distinct,  proceeded  simultaneously  with  increasing  divarica- 
tion. Most  ancient  writing  was,  indeed,  hieroglyphic ;  that  is,  a 
record  made  by  one  ignorant  of,  or  unwilling  to  use,  a  phonetic 
method,  but  hieroglyphs  dealt  more  in  ideographic  signs,  repre- 
senting objects  by  simply  imitating  their  forms,  than  in  those  purely 
symbolic,  wl\ich  indicated  their  nature  or  properties. 

It  is  true  that  the  letters  of  an  alphabet  may,  like  an  infinity  of 
other  objects,  be  adopted  as  symbols.  In  the  science  of  algebra  it 
•was  convenient  to  represent  known  quantities  by  the  first,  and  un- 
known by  the  concluding  letters  of  our  alphabet,  so  that,  in  time, 
A  was  considered  a  symbol  of  the  fixed,  or  certain,  and  X  of  the 
doubtful,  or  mutable.  This  is  not  criticised  while  the  application 
is  Hmited  and  its  wholly  arbitrary  nature  borne  in  mind  ;  but  sup- 
pose some  ardent  algebraist  and  symbolist  should  insist  that  the 
significance  of  these  symbols  was  intrinsic  to  the  letters,  or  even 
suggested  from  their  form:  "Observe,*'  he  might  say,  "the  very 
frame  of  A,  a  pyramid  standing  on  its  base,  the  embodiment  of 
solidity,  still  further  strengthened  by  a  cross  brace!  of  course  it 
must  signify  the  fixed  and  certain  !  And  X,  two  bars  only  united 
at  a  middle  point,  top,  base  and  sides  nearly  equal,  and  thus  liable 
to  be  deflected  readily  to  any  position,  perhaps  an  image  of  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  never  at  rest,  surely  it  is  the  vague,  the  unknown !  " 
This  reduciio  ad  absurdutn  is  not  more  obvious  than  many  cases 
where  symbols  are  manufactured  and  misapplied  by  enthusiasts. 

Volumes  have  been  devoted  to  the  symbolism  in  the  arbitrary 
signs  used  in  arithmetical  notation.  The  decimal  system  prevailed 
only  because  the  human  race  rejoices  in  ten  figures  for  ready  objec- 
tive exhibit,  and  not  some  other  digital  allowance,  and  after  the 
expedients  of  notches  in  wood,  bags  of  stones,  strings  of  shells,  and 
the  like,  when  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  acquired  the  notion  of 
representing  number  by  characters,  they  employed  the  letters  of 
the  alphabets  already  in  their  possession.     Our  more  convenient 
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notation  came  through  the  Arabs,  who,  about  the  loth  century,  ob- 
tained it  from  Hindostan  (where,  it  is  asserted,  the  figures  were 
anciently  the  initial  letters  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  the  digits), 
and  has  rendered  easy  those  calculations  and  deductions  which  dis- 
play many  curious  properties  of,  and  relations  between,  numbers. 
But  it  behooves  to  distinguish  the  ideas  elucidated  through  mathe- 
matical experiments  from  the  mere  signs  or  value  of  the  notation — 
that  is,  the  apparatus — so  that  the  latter  may  not  cjaim  a  retro- 
active significance. 

Many  of  the  curious  and  often  beautiful  results  from  combina-  * 
tion  of  numbers  have,  on  close  examination,  no  more  intrinsic 
import  than  the  also  curious  and  beautiful  reflections  produced  by 
turning  a  kaleidoscope,  and  dependent  on  much  the  same  principles 
of  mathematical  relations  between  quantities  and  magnitudes. 

Devotees  of  symbolism,  in  their  undue  zealotry,  seem  to  have 
pried  about  with  a  number  in  their  hands,  determined  to  fit  it  into 
some  object,  like  trying  a  stray  key  to  all  accessible  locks.  A  not 
very  ancient  work  set  forth,  among  other  attributes,  of  the  number 
7,  with  much  flourish,  that  there  are  seven  planets  and  seven  metals, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  limit  then  known,  but  we  now  recognize  at 
least  fifty  metals,  and  the  planets  have  also  increased  on  acquain- 
tance apart  from  the  asteriods,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  dis- 
covery, may  soon  swell  the  list  to  two  hundred. 

Belief  in  the  mysticism  of  numbers  has  often  retarded  scientific 
research.  Huygens,  in  1655,  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn.  He 
then  stopped  observations  because  the  six  planets  (Saturn  then 
being  the  oldest  known  planet)  and  the  six  satellites,  one  of  the 
earth,  four  of  Jupiter,  and  that  one  of  Saturn  made  \\\<t  perfect  num- 
ber of  twelve.  So  he  asserted  solemnly  that  nothing  more  of  plane- 
tary system  was  left  to  be  discovered.  This  blunder  warns  us  not  to 
build  symbols  needlessly  on  the  shifting  sands  of  ignorance,  to  be 
demolished  by  the  advancing  ocean-wave  of  science. 

Symbols  that  have  once  reigned  with  perfect  title  may  degenerate 
into  petty  signs.     The  chevron,  an  honorable  ordinary  in  heraldry, 
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representing  two  rafters  of  a  house  united  at  the  top,  was  originally 
bestowed  on  the  founder  of  a  house  or  family  thereafter  entitled  to 
bear  arms,  and  in  that  use  was  a  perfect  symbol.  When  the  mod- 
ern army  uniform  was  planned  the  facility  of  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  by  two  strips  of  cloth  led  to  the  selection,  from  among  all 
the  heraldic  blazonry,  of  the  chevron  to  mark  the  sleeves  of  non- 
commissioned officers ;  so  that,  while  retaining  both  its  name  and 
form,  its  purport  wholly  disappeared. 

The  initial  character  of  medical  prescriptions  met  a  fate  still 
more  humiliating ;  once  portraying  the  extended  wings  of  Jove's 
eagle  and  used  as  a  prayer  to  the  king  of  gods  for  his  aid  to  the 
action  of  the  remedy,  its  very  shape  was  corrupted  until,  resembling 
the  letter  R  with  a  flourish,  [R]  it  is  vulgarly  called  an  abbreviation 
of  the  word  "Recipe.**  So,  though  once  a  sublime  symbol,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  even  a  respectable  sign. 

The  barber*s  pole,  in  the  middle  of  its  history,  was,  perhaps,  a 
symbol,  having' started  as  an  honest,  though  prosaic  sign,  and  ends, 
in  this  country  at  least,  as  one  neither  appropriate  nor  sensible. 
The  bloodyband  used  by  barber  chirurgeons  in  their  phlebotomy, 
wrapped,  for  convenience,  spirally  around  a  supporting  rod,  was,  in 
the  last  century,  still  found  in  some  Old  World  nooks,  and  when  that 
utensil  was  exhibited  in  front  of  the  shop  it  signified  "  bleeding 
done  here,*'  just  as  the  old  boot  the  cobbler  hangs  over  his  door  is 
the  advertisement  of  his  humble  calling.  When  the  red  band  was 
painted  on  the  contrasting  white  ground  of  a  pole,  and  the  tonsor 
only  drew  blood  by  accident  instead  of  by  profession,  the  device 
might  claim  some  symbolic  dignity,  but  the  blue  stripe  was  lately 
added  in  the  United  States ;  so  that,  in  the  combination  of  colors 
now  shown,  a  fanciful  physiologist  may  detect  the  distinction  be- 
tween venous  and  arterial  blood,  and  the  more  poetic  and  religious 
mind  may  be  exalted  to  suggestions  embracing  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. Now,  the  change,  under  my  personal  observation,  has  oc- 
curred from  the  enterprise  of  some  patriotic  barbers  who  added 
blue  to  the  red  and  white  so  as  to  include  all  the  national  colors, 
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and  the  fashion,  once  set  to  the  imitative  race  which  mainly  does 
our  shaving,  has  lately  advanced  another  step,  so  that  their  newest 
poles  show  the  blue  in  a  union,  with  the  proper  arrangement  of 
stars,  and  the  red  and  white  stripes  extending  straight  instead  of 
spirally,  becoming  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  wooden  United 
States  flag  of  clumsy  shape. 

In  the  examination  of  pictographs  and  of  sign  languages  as 
nearly  connected  with  them,  it  is  important  to  form  a  still  more 
explicit  distinction  between  signs  proper  and  symbols.  All  char- 
acters in  Indian  picture  writing  have  been  loosely  styled  symbols, 
and  as  there  is  no  logical  distinction  between  the  characters 
impressed  with  enduring  form  and  when  merely  outlined  in  the 
ambient  air,  all  Indian  gestures,  motions,  and  attitudes  might  with 
equal  appropriateness  be  called  symbolic.  While,  however,  all 
symbols  come  under  the  generic  head  of  signs,  very  few  signs  are 
in  accurate  classification  symbols.  Symbols  are  less  obvious  and 
more  artificial  than  mere  signs,  require  convention,  are  not  only 
abstract^ but  metaphysical,  and  often  need  explanation  from  history, 
religion,  and  customs.  They  do  not  depict  but  suggest  subjects ; 
do  not  speak  directly  through  the  eye  to  the  intelligence,  but  pre- 
suppose in  the  mind  knowledge  of  an  event  or  fact  which  the  sign 
recalls.  The  symbols  of  the  ark,  dove,  olive  branch,  and  rainbow 
would  be  wholly  meaningless  to  people  unfamiliar  with  the  Mosaic 
or  some  similar  cosmology,  as  would  be  the  cross  and  the  crescent 
to  those  ignorant  of  history.  The  last  named  objects  appeared  in 
the  class  of  embUms  when  used  in  designating  the  conflicting 
powers  of  Christendom  and  Islamism.  Emblems  do  not  necessarily 
require  any  analogy  between  the  objects  representing,  and  the  ob- 
jects or  qualities  represented,  but  may  arise  from  pure  accident. 
After  a  scurrilous  jest  the  beggar's  wallet  became  the  emblem  of 
the  confederated  nobles,  the  Gueux,  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  a  sling, 
in  the  early  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  adopted  by  the  Frondeur 
opponents  of  Mazarin,  from  the  refrain  of  a  song.  The  portraiture 
of  a  fish,  used,  especially  by  the  early  Christians,  for  the  name  and 
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title  of  Jesus  Christ  was  still  more  accidental ,  being,  in  the  Greek 
word  IxOo^t  an  acrostic  composed  of  the  initials  of  the  several 
Greek  words  signifying  that  name  and  title.  The  origin  being 
unknown  to  persons  whose  religious  enthusiasm  was  as  usual  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  they  expended  much  rhetoric 
to  prove  that  there  was  some  true  symbolic  relation  between  an 
actual  fish  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  Apart  from  this  misapplica- 
tion, the  fish  undoubtedly  became  an  emblem  of  Christ  and  of 
Christianity,  appearing  frequently  on  the  Roman  catacombs,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  used  hermeneutically. 

The  several  tribal  signs  for  the  Sioux,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  &c., 
are  their  emblems  precisely  as  the  star-spangled  flag  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  nothing  symbolic  in  any  of  them.  So 
the  signs  for  individual  chiefs,  when  not  merely  translations  of  their 
names,  are  emblematic  of  their  family  totems  or  personal  distinc- 
tions, and  are  no  more  symbols  than  are  the  distinctive  shoulder- 
straps  of  army  officers.  The  crux  ansata  and  the  circle  formed  by  a 
snake  biting  its  tail  are  symbols,  but  consensus  as  well  as  invention 
was  necessary  for  their  establishment,  and  the  Indians  have  pro- 
duced nothing  so  esoteric,  nothing  which  they  intended  for  herme- 
neutic  as  distinct  from  descriptive  or  mnemonic  purposes.  Both 
picture  writing  and  sign  language  cait  undoubtedly  be  and  are  em- 
ployed to  express  highly  metaphysical  ideas,  but  to  do  that  in  a 
symbolic  system  requires  a  development  of  the  mode  of  expression 
consequent  upon  a  similar  development  of  the  mental  idiocrasy  of 
the  gcsturers  far  beyond  any  yet  found  among  historic  tribes  north 
of  Mexico.  A  very  few  of  their  signs  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
symbolic,  yet  even  those  on  closer  examination  will  probably  be 
relegated  to  the  class  of  emblems. 

The  point  urged  is  that  while  many  signs  can  be  used  as  emblems 
and  both  signs  and  emblems  can  be  converted  by  convention  into 
symbols  or  be  explained  as  such  by  perverted  ingenuity,  it  is  futile 
to  seek  for  that  form  of  psychologic  exuberance  in  the  stage  of 
development  attained  by  the  tribes  now  under  consideration.     All 
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predetermination  to  interpret  either  their  signs  or  their  pictographs 
on  the  principles  of  symbolism  as  understood  or  pretended  to  be 
understood  by  its  admirers,  and  as  are  sometimes  properly  applied 
to  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  results  in  mooning  mysticism.  This  was 
shown  by  a  correspondent  who  enthusiastically  lauded  the  Dakota 
Calendar  (which  is  a  mere  figuration  of  successive  occurrences  in 
the  history  of  the  people),  as  a  numerical  exposition  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Sun  religion  in  the  equations  of  time,  and  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  our  Indians  preserved  hermeneutically 
the  lost  geometric  cultus  of  pre-Cushite  scientists.  He  might  as 
well  have  claimed  it  to  be  the  tabulated  dynasties  of  pre-Adamite 
kings.  The  chart  was  exhibited  with  the  true  interpretation 
compared  with  the  symbolic  read  from  the  letter. 

Another  exhibition  of  this  vicious  practice  was  recently  made  in 
the  interpretation  of  an  inscribed  stone  alleged  to  have  been 
unearthed  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  an  engraving  of  which  was 
exhibited.  *Two  of  the  characters  were  supposed,  in  liberal  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination,  to  represent  the  A  and  fl  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  At  the  comparatively  late  date  when  the  arbitrary 
arrangement  of  the  letters  of  that  alphabet  had  become  fixed,  the 
initial  and  concluding  letters  might  readily  have  been  used  to 
represent  respectfully  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  any  series  or 
number  of  things,  and  this  figure  of  speech  was  employed  in  the 
book  of  Revelations.  In  the  attempted  interpretation  of  the 
inscription  mentioned,  which  was  hawked  about  to  many  scientific 
bodies,  and  published  over  the  whole  country,  the  supposed  alpha 
and  omega  were  assumed  to  constitute  a  universal  as  well  as  sacred 
S3anbol  for  the  everlasting  Creator.  The  usual  menu  of  Roman 
feasts,  commencing  with  eggs  and  ending  with  apples,  was  also 
commonly  known  at  the  time  when  the  book  of  Revelations  was 
written,  and  the  phrase  ^^ ab  ovo  usque  ad maia^^  was  as  appropriate 
as  '*  from  alpha  to  omega**  to  express  '*  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.'*  In  deciphering  the  stone  it  would,  therefore,  be  as  correct 
in  principle  to  take  one  of  its  oval  and  one  of  its  round  figures. 
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call  them  egg  and  apple,  and  make  them  the  symbols  of  eternity. 
In  fact,  not  depending  wholly  for  significance  upon  the  order  of 
courses  of  a  feast  or  the  accident  of  alphabetical  position,  but 
having  intrinsic  characteristics  in  reference  to  the  origin  and 
fruition  of  life,  the  egg  and  apple  translation  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  general  judgment,  and  it  is  recommended  to 
enthusiasts  who  insist  on  finding  symbols  where  none  exist. 

Mr.  Bigelow  called  attention  to  Fig.  71  of  the  chronological 
chart  of  the  Sioux  Indians  use  J  in  illustrating  the  paper,  and 
noted  its  resemblance  to  the  ornamentations  on  Indian  blankets. 

Mr.  Ward  raised  the  question  whether  the  letter,  read  by  Col. 
Mallery,  on  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  this  chart,  might  not 
have  been  intended  as  a  burlesque. 

Col.  Mallery  stated  that  it  bore  every  mark  of  sincerity  and 
genuineness. 

Prof.  Mason  spoke  of  the  growing  prevalence  of  this  school  of 
symbolic  interpretation,  especially  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Ward  inquired  whether  the  recent  attempts  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Arabic  numerals  as  a  modification  of  straight  lines 
rested  on  any  authentic  basis. 

Col.  Mallery  thought  it  did  not. 


Forty-fifth  Regular  Meeting,  November  i,  1881. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  read  a  paper  entitled  How  shall  the  Deaf  be  Educated?* 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper ; 

A  suitable  classification  is  important  to  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  question. 

The  c/ass  should  be  spoken  of  as  t/u*  deaf.  The  term  deaf-mute 
should  be  applied  to  such  only  as  are  totally  deaf  and  completely 
dumb. 

'Published  in  full  in  the  "International  Review,"  Vol.  XI  (December, 
1881,)  pp.  503-5*6. 
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Besides   this  sub-class,   there  are   the  speaking-deaf,    the  semi- 
speaking  deaf,  the  speaking  semi-deaf,  the  mute  semi-deaf,  the  hearing- 
mute,  and  the  hearing  semi-mute,  these  two  last  sub-classes  being, 
usually,  persons  of  feeble  mental  power. 

With  a  class  involving  such  essential  differences  among  its  sub- 
classes and  orders,  no  single  method  can  be  expected  to  be 
successful. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  as  in  all  teach- 
ing, is  the  establishment  of  a  ready  and  adequate  means  of  com- 
munication between  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  natural  language  of  the  deaf,  is  beyond  all  question,  the 
language  of  signs  and  gestures.  But  experiment  has  proved  that 
many  deaf  persons,  including  not  a  few  congenitally  deaf,  may  be 
taught  to  speak,  orally,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  by  others, 
from  the  movement  of  their  vocal  organs. 

The  value  of  the  power  of  speech  is  so  great,  that  many  have 
insisted  that  <z//deaf  persons  can,  and  must  be  taught  to  speak. 

To  suppose  that  all  can  be  taught  to  speak  well  is  an  error. 

Many  deaf  persons  are  lacking  in  imitative  power,  in  their  power 
over  the  muscles  of  their  vocal  organs,  in  their  power  of  vision,  and 
in  other  particulars,  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  attain 
success  in  speech. 

For  them  it  is  the  wise  course  to  forego  all  effort  to  impart 
speech,  and  give  them  education  through  the  use  of  signs,  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  writing. 

Experience  has  abundantly  proven  that  deaf  persons  so  educated, 
may  lead  happy  and  useful  lives,  mingling  readily  with  hearing  and 
speaking  people. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  all  cases  where  success  seems  prob- 
able attempts  be  made  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak ;  that  where  it  is 
practicable  special  schools  for  oral  teaching  should  be  maintained ; 
tliat  in  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  articulation 
should  receive  attention ;  that  the  manual  alphabet  should  be  used 
in  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  that  signs  should  be  made  use  of 
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even  in  oral  schools,  especially  with  advanced  pupils,  as  a  means 
of  conveying  instruction  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

Col.  Mallery  spoke  of  the  capability  of  sign  language  to  express 
abstract  and  abstruse  ideas,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Tylor  had  maintained  that  it  was  incapable  of  such  expression, 
while  Max  Miiller  claimed  that  these  ideas  were  all  derived  from 
sensuous  ones.  Mr.  Tylor  had  given  as  examples  of  conceptions 
not  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  signs,  those  of  momentum  and 
plurality.     He  asked  how  this  was. 

President  Gallaudet  replied  that  for  the  conveyance  of  abstract 
ideas,  a  certain  amount  of  explanation  in  simpler  terms  was  usually 
necessary,  but  to  say  that  abstract  ideas,  such  as  those  of  momentum 
and  plurality,  could  not  be  conveyed  by  signs,  would  simply  pro- 
voke a  smile  from  any  practical  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Dr.  Fletcher  inquired  what  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  are  found 
capable  of  acquiring  the  power  of  oral  speech. 

President  Gallaudet  replied  that  this  differed  with  the  language, 
the  Italian  being  easiest  to  acquire,  and  that  between  one-third  and 
one-half  the  pupils  could  learn  to  speak  it.  With  the  English  the 
statistics  did  not  cover  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  deduce  the  pro- 
portion accurately,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  about  one-third.  In 
reply  to  the  further  question  relative  to  the  children  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  lady  whose  letter  he  had  read,  he  stated  that  they  were  all 
normal,  and  remarked  upon  the  small  tendency  of  deafness  to 
descend  to  the  offspring  even  of  parents  who  are  both  afflicted. 

Dr.  Hoffman  mentioned  two  deaf  Indian  children  whom  he 
knew,  and  who  seemed  incapable  of  acquiring  the  sign  language 
of  the  tribe. 

President  Gallaudet  could  explain  it  only  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  mentally  deficient. 

Prof.  Mason  asked  how  far  are  we  acquainted  with  the  history  of 

the  movement  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  different  nations, 

as  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc. 
6 
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Col.  Mallery  said  they  were  classed  by  Constantine  with  the  in- 
sane. 

President  Gallaudet  stated  that  no  extended  history  of  the  matter 
for  the  whole  world  existed.  He  had  once  undertaken  such  a  work 
but  had  been  compelled  by  other  duties  to  suspend  it.  He  said  that 
records  on  the  subject,  in  Europe,  date  back  four  or  five  centuries, 
and  schools  had  existed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  He  was  certain  no  such  institutions  existed 
in  China.  Japan  has  two  small  schools.  He  was  invited,  in  1867, 
to  go  to  China  and  establish  a  school,  and  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, when  the  rebellion  broke  out  there  and  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme. 

Dr.  Welling  desired  to  learn  in  what  sense  deaf-mutes  are 
capable  of  receiving  and  expressing  ideas  of  the  higher;  class ; 
whether  deafness  was  a  bar  to  the  intellectual  acquirements  made 
by  other  persons. 

m 

President  Gallaudet  replied  that  it  interposes  no  obstacle  to  men- 
tal development,  except  that  connected  with  acoustics.  He  had 
even  questioned  whether  it  did  not  tend  to  quicken  thought  by  the 
forced  absence  it  imposes  of  the  multiform  distractions  which  enter 
other  people's  minds  through  the  ear. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bigelow's  question,  whether  the  mere  jar 
produced  by  some  sounds  did  not  furnish  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
hearing  in  some  cases,  he  said  that  this  was  simply  feeling  and  not 
hearing,  and  that  deaf  people  were  able  to  make  some  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert  inquired  whether  there  was  a  universal  system  of 
signs,  so  that  deaf-mutes  of  all  nationalities  could  understand  one 
another. 

President  Gallaudet  said  that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  true 
sign  language,  but  that  besides  this,  special  arbitrary  signs  were 
used  by  different  schools;  there  was  also  an  alphabetic  language, 
and  this  he  regarded  as  really  the  most  complete  system.  He 
spoke  of  lip-reading,  and  said  that  Prof.  Bell  was  now  preparing  a 
list  of  words  of  different  meaning  and  spelling,  but  requiring  the 
same  position  of  the  lips  (Jiomophemes), 
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Dr.  Welling  asked  if  sign  language  did  not  convey  ideas  to  deaf 
persons  more  directly  and  impressively  than  oral  language. 

President  Gallaudet  said  that  it  certainly  did,  but  only  certain 
kinds  of  ideas.  He  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  the  sign  language 
in  large  classes  or  where  a  great  number  of  persons  are  addressed. 

Dr.  Hoffman  mentioned  the  meeting  of  the  Ute  Indians  with 
the  deaf-mutes  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  and  said  that 
they  were  able  to  carry  on  a  free  interchange  of  ideas,  showing 
that  the  syntax  was  identical. 

Dr.  Fletcher  inquired  whether  the  presence  of  a  beard  or 
moustache  was  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  lip-reading.  President 
Gallaudet  replied  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  * 
instruction  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  the  beard  and  mustache,  and 
some  became  so  expert  that  they  could  understand  even  when  the 
hand  was  held  over  the  mouth  and  lips,  by  observing  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  the  eyes,  head,  etc. 

Mr.  Ward  asked  if  any  data  existed  for  determining  whether 
educated  deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  had  contributed  their  share  to  the 
intellectual  work  of  the  world,  and  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Leo 
Lesquereux,  the  well-known  vegetable  paleontologist.  He  said 
that,  considering  how  small  the  class  is,  it  would  not,  of  course, 
require  a  very  great  absolute  number  to  constitute  its  quota. 

President  Gallaudet  thought  that  it  had  done  so,  and  instanced  a 
number  of  deaf  persons,  of  greater  or  less  distinction  in  one  way  or 
another,  among  them  John  Kitto,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Ferd.  Ber- 
thier,  and  two  brothers  Moore,  of  Hoboken,  embracing  various 
professions,  authorship,  and  art.  He  further  remarked  that,  of  the 
graduates  from  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  one  had  become  a 
successful  patent  lawyer  and  another  an  editor. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker  spoke  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  patent  lawyer  re- 
ferred to,  testified  to  his  intelligence  and  business  ability,  and  said 
that  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Ward  said  he  thought  the  facts  showed  that  the  art  of  com- 
municating ideas  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  possession  of  ideas 
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to  communicate,  and  depended  less  than  was  commonly  supposed 
upon  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of  oral  speech.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  if  the  human  race,  all  other  things  being  as  they  are, 
had  been  destitute  of  that  faculty  they  would  have  nevertheless 
found  means  of  carrying  on  the  various  functions  of  civilized 
society  very  nearly  the  same  as  they  now  do. 


Forty-Sixth  ReguIar  Meeting,  November  15,  1881. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Packard  read  a  paper  reciting  A  Navajo  Myth. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  myth : 

The  story  in  brief  is  that  the  Navajos  first  appeared  as  certain 
animals,  in  a  world  under  the  earth  we  inhabit.  There  they  lived 
a  long  time,  under  the  rule  of  twelve  chiefs,  one  of  whom  was  the 
head  chief.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  wife  of  this  chief,  an  absolute  separation  of  the  sexes  through- 
out the  tribe  was  effected,  by  the  males  crossing  a  large  river,  which 
flowed  near  the  camp.  The  two  sexes  lived  apart  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  many  females  had  died,  and  the  rest  'were 
threatened  with  starvation,  so  that  a  reunion  of  the  males  and  fe- 
males was  made  necessary.  After  this  had  been  effected  a  water 
monster,  which  lived  in  the  great  water  near  which  the  people  were 
camped,  was  robbed  of  its  young  by  Coyote;  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  water  began  to  rise  and  caused  a  flood,  which  drove 
all  the  people  up  to  a  high  mountain ;  and  the  water  still  rising, 
they  planted  a  reed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  fled  to  its  in- 
terior for  safety.  This  reed  grew  rapidly  and  carried  them  to  the 
upper  earth,  which  Badger  was  sent  forth  to  explore.  His  report 
was  that  the  upper  earth  was  covered  by  a  sea,  like  the  one  which 
had  driven  the  people  up  the  mountain  below ;  and  that  there  were 
four  swans  at  the  four  corners,  viz.,  the  north,  cast,  south,  and 
west  comers  of  this  sea,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  combat ;  he  and 
Cicada  vanquished  the  swans  and  the  people  came  to  the  upper 
earth,  through  the  hole  he  had  made,  and  took  possession  of  the 


"\ 
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whole  region ;  their  wise  men  and  medicine  men  (priests)  made 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (for  it  was  as  yet  dark)  after  four  days  ex- 
periment; and  one  of  the  medicine  men  went  with  the  sun  to 
regulate  its  movements  and  he  was  never  afterwards  seen,  but  con- 
tinues with  the  sun  to  this  day. 

A  similar  wise  or  magic  man,  but  of  the  Zuflis,  went  with  the 
moon. 

After  this  they  planted  the  seeds  of  trees  and  vegetation  in  gen- 
eral, which  they  had  brought  up  with  them. 

After  increasing  to  a  great  number,  a  conflagration  destroyed  all 
but  a  few  of  the  people ;  and  after  this  remnant  had  again  increased 
to  a  large  number,  certain  monstrous  animals  and  a  giant  in  human 
form  came  and  devoured  all  but  one  male  and  one  female.  This 
female  found  a  female  child  at  the  foot  of  a  rainbow  one  day,  which 
she  took  home  and  raised  as  her  daughter.  In  due  time  this  child, 
having  grown  to  maturity,  became  the  mother  of  two  male  children 
by  the  sun.  These  children  were  infants  in  arms  four  days;  after 
which  they  were  able  to  run  about  four  more  days ;  and  at  the  end 
of  this  period  they  were  men  grown. 

On  reaching  manhood  they  asked  their  mother  about  their  father ; 
and  being  by  her  instructed,  set  off  on  a  long  journey  to  visit  their 
father,  whose  house  they  found  far  away  in  the  East ;  after  an  in- 
terview with  him  they  returned,  journeying  with  their  father  in  his 
daily  course  in  the  heavens,  to  their  own  country ;  and  by  his  as- 
sistance,  killed  the  various  monsters  which  had  devoured  their 

people. 

Under  instructions  from  their  father  they  consulted  their  mother 
about  re-peopling  the  earth ;  and  she,  by  magic,  made  one  male  and 
one  female  in  human  shape ;  and  this  pair  was  the  source  of  nearly 
all  the  Navajos. 

This  woman  went  then  to  a  great  ocean  in  the  West,  where  she 
still  lives;  and  she  and  the  sun-man  are  the  deities  which  are 
reverenced  by  the  Navajos. 

The  story  is  localized  by  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  moun- 
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tains,  etc.,  in  the  Navajo  country,  where  the  events  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  and  was  obtained  from  a  half-breed  Navajo,  aided 
by  an  old  man  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Gatschet  remarked  that  the  myth  seemed  to  be  a  compound 
of  numerous  traditional  legends,  and  showed  how  a  number  of  the 
events  recited  might  be  allegorically  interpreted ;  e,  g.,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  men  from  the  women  probably  represented  the  division 
of  day  and  night.  The  giant  he  thought  was  emblematic  of  the 
sun. 

Prof.  Mason  expressed  surprise  that  no  connection  could  be  traced 
between  these  Navajo  myths  and  the  Tinnee  myths,  notwithstanding 
the  certainty  that  the  Navajos  had  migrated  from  British  America 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  and  spoke  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  myths  grow. 

Dr.  Hoffman  asked  if  certain  parts  had  not  been  omitted  from 
the  myth  as  read. 

Mr.  Packard  replied  that  he  had  tried  to  embrace  all  the  essential 
parts. 

Col.  Mallery  spoke  of  the  analogy  between  principal  occurrences 
described  in  the  Navajo  myth  with  those  contained  in  the  myths  of 
other  peoples ;  as  for  example,  that  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
with  the  story  of  the  Amazons ;  the  rising  of  the  waters  with  the 
wide-spread  tradition  of  a  deluge ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  reed 
with  the  fable  of  Jack  and  the  bean-stalk.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  usual  predominance  of  the  number  four. 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  then  presented  a  communication  on  the  ^ 
Regulative  System  of  the  ZufJis.     The  following  is  an  abstract : 

Zufli  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  1 2  miles  from 
Arizona  and  about  250  miles  southwest  of  Santa  F^.  It  is  built  of 
adobe ;  the  houses  are  contiguous,  and  in  some  places  cover  the  irreg- 
ular streets,  thus  uniting  the  whole  town  into  three  single  buildings. 

The  subsistence  of  the  people  is  derived  from  herds  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  from  the  soil.      The  minor  crops  are  grown  near  the 
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town,  while  their  com  fields  are  at  PescadOi  and  the  jvheat  is  raised 
at  Mutria.  The  men  plant  and  cultivate  the  crops  and  the  women 
gather,  garner,  and  prepare  the  grain  for  use. 

The  women  receive  more. attention  here  than  is  usual  among 
Indians. 

The  clan  organization  is  for  a  triple  purpose  :  to  determine  the 
line  of  marriage,  for  social  amusement,  and  for  religious  observ- 
ances. Descent  is  in  the  female  line.  Monogamy  exists.  Divorces 
are  readily  obtained,  and  are  unattended  by  reproach,  but  are  by 
no  means  common. 

In  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  religious  order — the  Priests  of 
the  Bow — it  b  necessary  to  secure  a  scalp  and  undergo  a  number  of 
ordeals.  The  election  of  a  person  into  this  order  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  fe^t.  All  persons  charged  with  murder  are  tried  by  this 
order.  The  accused  conducts  his  own  case,  and  a  member  is 
appointed  to  manage  the  prosecution.  The  decision  is  reached  in 
secret  council  and  the  verdict  made  known  afterwards.  If  guilty 
the  criminal  is  executed  privately. 

Property  b  exclusively  individual,  and  can  be  disposed  of  by  the 
owner  without  consulting  any  one.  Children  may  own  property — 
even  land.  The  property  of  a  man  dying  intestate  descends  to  hb 
own  children ;  but  at  any  time  prior  to  his  death  he  may  name  his 
heirs.  Seven  caciques  and  one  priestess  constitute  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  whom  all  disputes  and  doubted  points  in 
religious  or  ceremonial  matters  are  referred.  A  governor  is  the 
chief  civil  authority ;  he  decides  all  minor  questions  himself,  and 
only  summons  a  council  when  the  importance  of  the  case  demands 
it.  In  council  no  formal  vote  b  taken ;  each  person  so  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  easily  made  known. 
Women  have  no  voice  in  the  councils. 

Prof.  Mason  inquired  whether  differences  of  social  standing 
regulated  the  occupancy  of  the  Pueblo  houses.  Prof.  Gore  said 
that  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.     The  Priest  of  the  Sun  lives 
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in  the  upper  Ijouse,  fourth  terrace,  while  in  other  cases  the  wealthier 
classes  usually  live  on  the  first  story.  The  Governor's  house  was 
not  by  any  means  in  the  finest  quarter  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Bigelow  asked  whether  the  Zuflis  make  formal  wills,  and 
also  how  children  are  cared  for. 

Prof.  Gore  replied  that  wills  were  merely  verbal,  and  that  the 
wish  of  the  deceased,  however  expressed,  was  conformed  to  when- 
ever it  was  known.  He  was  conversant  with  one  contested  will 
case.  He  also  stated  that  in  their  anomalous  marriage  relations 
it  did  not  always  fall  to  the  parents  to  take  care  of  their  own 
children. 

Mr.  Gatschet  spoke  of  an  annual  festivity  celebrated  on  Mt. 
Taylor,  near  Zufii.  He  also  inquired  whether  the  usual  division 
into  gentes  and  phratries  prevailed,  and  relative  to  the  clans  spoken 
of,  whether  they  attempt  to  prove  their  origin. 

Prof.  Gore  said  there  were  fifteen  clans  among  the  Zufiis,  which 
are  organized  chiefly  for  amusement  and  social  intercourse,  but  were 
permanent  and  of  very  ancient  origin.  These  have  no  connection 
with  the  usual  division  of  the  people  into  gentes.  The  gens  merely 
determines  the  line  of  marriage ;  all  must  marry  without  their  gentes. 
Descent  was  in  the  female  line.  He  then  spoke  of  the  various 
ceremonies  of  the  different  clans,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  a 
feast  of  the  Corn-clan  which  he  witnessed.  He  said  that  the 
music  was  sung  in  a  language  to  a  great  extent  unintelligible  to 
living  Zufiis,  and  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  sacred  or  classic 
tongue  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity,  which  no  one  dared 
to  change. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  he  said  thb  language 
somewhat  resembled  the  present  Zufii  language,  but  seemed  to 
be  a  sacerdotal,  archaic  form  of  it. 

Prof.  Mason  said  that  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws  also  have  an 
oratorical  language  having  an  elevated  diction  for  state  occasions. 
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Forty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  December*  6,  1881. 

Mr.  M.  B.  W.  Hough  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Question  in 
Classification,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Classification  is  made  possible  by  the  persistence  of  inherited 
peculiarities,  while  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  diversities  of 
such  peculiarities  which  meet  us  daily  in  the  street.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  but  many  considerations 
must  enter  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Races  of  men  are  described  by  color,  habitation,  and  by  families. 
The  last  is  the  true  method,  but  each  observer  has  his  own  theory. 

The  proportionate  diameter  of  the  skull  when  measured  laterally 
and  longitudinarily,  and  the  contents  of  the  brain  in  cubic  inches 
are  also  favorite  methods.  Men  have  also  been  divided  into  two 
species  by  the  position  of  the  nostrils,  whether  close  together  or 
wide  apart. 

The  angle  between  lines  drawn  from  the  forehead  and  the  base 
of  the  brain,  meeting  at  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
relative  prominence  of  the  jaws  compared  with  the  forehead  and 
the  chin,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  seem  to  be  persistent. 
A  division  founded  on  the  cross  section  of  the  hair  seems  incisive, 
but  must,  it  would  seem,  yield  to  some,  as  yet,  unrecognized 
distinction,  which  shall  divide  men  into  two  families  of  races. 

The  diversities  of  the  individuals  who  compose  these  classes, 
when  each  is  taken  as  a  whole,  are  manifold.  One  class  delights 
in  repose,  is  ruled  by  desires  and  acts  from  impulse;  the  other 
delights  in  action,  is  ruled  by  ideas  and  acts  from  motive ;  one  is 
patient  under  restraint  and  satisfied  with  material  comfort;  the 
other  is  ambitious  of  improvement  and  impatient  of  control. 
Anatomical  differences  are  well  known  to  specialists :  one  class  has 
less  muscular  development  and  more  protruding  mouth ;  it  has  also 
more  flattened  and  scanty  hair,  accompanied  by  larger  and  more 
active  perspiratory  glands,  whether  these  facts  are  related  or  not. 
The  feet  are  less  arched,  arms  longer,  legs  weaker,  chests  shallower. 
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and  complexion  darker;  and  in  culture,  one  class  is  behind  the 
other. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  application  of  so  simple  a  theory, 
and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  ask  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn. 

That  there  have  been  vast  changes  in  existing  climates  and  in 
the  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  unquestioned ;  with 
corresponding  effects,  if  not  on  the  dispersal  and  variation  of 
humanity,  at  least  on  all  then  existing  organic  life. 

But  we  know  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  has  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  as  he  does  in 
the  present  and  will  do  in  the  future,  from  the  same  motives. 
Whenever  the  Glacial  Epoch  occurred,  as  ice  disappeared  from 
Western  Europe,  man  was  there.  And  this  is  a  significant  feet, 
when  connected  with  the  other  fact,  that  many  northern  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  are  found  in  the  further  south,  while  no  southern 
forms  have  invaded  the  north ;  which  opens  space  for  momentous 
speculations  as  to  the  original  location  of  man.  If  his  northern 
origin  is  inconsistent  with  preconceived  opinions,  may  he  not, 
early  in  his  life  as  a  species,  have  been  separated  into  two  divisions, 
one  being  led  north,  the  other  south.  If  so,  owing  to  permanent 
geographical  causes,  those  who  went  south  encountered  less  variety 
of  condition  than  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  see  all  over  the 
world  reminders  of  the  migrations  of  men,  and  the  emigrants,  who 
usually  occupy  the  more  fertile  and  inviting  regions,  whenever 
comparison  is  possible,  seem  to  have  improved  on  their  kindred 
who  were  left  at  home. 

Is  there  such  a  division — one  class  embracing  races  of  southern 
origin,  the  other  those  who  have  arisen  in  colder  climates,  and 
when  found  in  southern  latitudes  are  referred  to  the  north  ?  The 
line  of  such  division  seems  widened  at  its  boundaries,  but  this 
widening  is  due  to  mixture  of  blood,  which  is  shown  in  the 
blending  and  fusion  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  each  class. 

Here  arises  the  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  theory — certain 
people,  by  many  qualities,  belong  to  one  class ;  in  others,  as  clearly 
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resemble  the  other.  This  is  the  case  with  the  natives  of  Australia, 
who,  resembling  the  one  class  in  most  if  not  all  other  things  and 
in  mental  and  social  condition,  have  the  wavy  hair,  full  beard,  and 
sharp  sight  of  the  other — where  shall  they  be  classed  ?  They  have 
no  history  or  traditions,  have  never  cultivated  food -crops,  clothed 
themselves,  or  had  permanent  dwellings,  and  it  is  questioned 
whether  they  knew  the  use  of  fire.  Their  appearance  is  analogous 
to  many  races  of  animals  and  plants  found  on  islands,  similar  to 
those  found  or^  far  off  continents,  yet  specifically  distinct,  from 
which  long  isolation  is  inferred.  This  seems,  by  its  fossils,  to  be 
true  of  the  animals,  and  may  well  be  true  of  the  men  of  Australia. 
They  are  also  the  only  people,  apparently,  of  the  southern  class 
who  have  lived  for  ages  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  also  who  have 
hair  but  slightly  curled.  Some  writers  derive  them  from  the  Non- 
Aryan  tribes  of  India,  but  as  these  are  cultured — they  all  cultivate 
food-crops,  have  dwellings,  clothe  themselves,  and  use  fire,  arts 
that  could  not  well  be  lost — and  as  emigrants  usually  take  purpose 
and  knowledge  with  them,  it  seems  that  any  such  recent  resem- 
blances would  be  more  reasonably  accounted  for  by  reversing  the 
course  of  the  hypothetical  migration. 

Resemblances  in  language  must  be  cautiously  used  in  tracing 
relationship,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  known  origin  of  the  so  called 
Latin  Nations  of  Europe. 

While  upon  such  separation  as  has  been  suggested,  one  portion 
went  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in  another,  each  would  be 
soon  modified  by  changed  conditions,  and  would  divide  into  clans, 
tribes,  nations,  and  races ;  each  class  retaining  the  common  as  well 
as  class  characteristics.  No  special  reference  is  made  to  American 
ethnology,  for  whether  its  pre-historic  races  are  of  single,  or  as  b 
likely,  of  three-fold  origin,  they  are  all  referred  to  northern 
sources. 

The  earlier  relics  of  our  kind  show  indices  of  the  same  grade  of 
culture ;  so  the  farther  back  we  go  in  the  line  of  descent  the  more 
likenesses  are  found  in  people  who  seem  widely  separated  in  habita- 
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tion  and  apparently  in  blood.      This  fact  explains  many  things 
which  seem  to  be  contradictory. 

All  this  is  general,  but  illustration  and  application  are  not  far  to 
seek.  That  the  key  to  distinctions  between  classes,  as  well  as  races, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bodily  frame,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  study  it,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  doubt.  Will  somebody 
learn  to  use  it  ? 

Upon  this  communication  Mr.  Ward  remarked  that  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  analogy  which  it  suggested  between  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  human  races  and  that  of  the  lower  animals  and 
of  plants.  It  seemed  that  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other 
the  physically  inferior  types  predominated  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  particularly  in  South  America  and  Australia.  Africa, 
however,  constituted  an  exception,  so  far  as  animals  and  plants  were 
concerned,  and  he  raised  the  question  whether  this  might  not  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  geologically  that  continent  properly  belongs 
with  Europe  and  Asia,  with  which  it  was  connected  until  quite 
recent  times,  and  whether  the  size  of  land  areas  did  not  have 
something  to  do  with  the  degree  of  development  made  by  the  life 
inhabiting  them  ;  he  also  queried  further  whether  this  might  not  be 
in  turn  due  to  the  relative  length  of  time  during  which  such  dev- 
elopment has  been  going  on,  presuming  that  it  might  have  begun 
much  earlier  on  the  great  northeastern  continent.  He  spoke  of  the 
oft-repeated  remark  made  by  geologists  and  naturalists  that  America 
is  really  the  Old  World,  and  said  that,  in  so  far  as  life  at  least  was 
concerned,  the  reverse  must  be  the  case,  if,  by  the  age  of  a  fauna  is 
meant  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  developing,  as  measured  by 
the  degree  of  advancement  attained.  From  that  point  of  view 
Australia  would  be  the  youngest  continent,  after  which  would  fol- 
low South  America,  then  North  America,  making  the  Old  World 
in  fact  old  zoologically  and  phytologically  as  well  as  anthropologi- 
cally. That  the  human  races,  notwithstanding  their  superior  migra- 
tory power,  had  retained  certain  of  the  same  geographical  peculi- 
arities that  characterize  the  lower  forms  of  life,  he  thought  quite 
probable. 
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Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Definition  or 
Anthropology  and  its  Sub-Divisions.* 

A  running  discussion  followed  upon  the  various  terms  adapted  to 

the  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  anthropology. 


Forty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  December  20,  1881. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Anthropocentric 
Theory.*    The  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  bring  together  into  something  like 
logical  order  a  few  of  the  more  salient  facts  which  have  been  cited 
in  favor  of  and  against  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  beneficent 
agency  in  nature,  more  especially  as  operating  in  the  direction  of 
the  welfare  and  advantage  of  man,  considered  as  the  end  toward 
which  the  various  processes  of  the  universe  have  tended.  These 
statements  of  fact  were  accompanied  by  such  explanations,  qualifi- 
cations, and  other  comments  as  seemed  necessary  to  secure  their 
proper  appreciation  and  their  true  bearing  upon  the  problem. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  writers  of  a  teleo- 
logical  bias  are  continually  advancing  what  they  regard  as  proofs 
of  intelligent  design  and  benevolent  provision  in  behalf  of  sentient 
beings,  especially  man.  Until  within  quite  a  recent  period  all  phi- 
losophy was  strictly  anthropocentric ^  and  the  lower  grades  of 
creatures  capable  of  enjoyment  and  suffering  were  wholly  ignored ; 
but  in  later  times  a  few  of  this  school  have  expanded  their  scheme 
to  embrace  the  animal  world  in  general;  rendering  it  zooccntric 
instead  of  anthropocentric,  although  the  existence  of  large  orders 
of  purely  predatory  creatures  had  proved  a  somewhat  discouraging 
fact  for  their  philosophy  to  assimilate. 

Most  of  the  examples  that  have  been  brought  for^vard  as  estab- 
lishing the  operation  of  a  design     ^  mtelligence  and  beneficent 

""American  Naturalist,"  Vol.  XVI.,  (January,  1882,)  pp.  66-67. 

•This  paper  will  form  part  of  Chapter  VIII  of  the  author's  work  "  Dynamic 
Sociology,"  m  press. 
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intent  in  the  universe — optimistic  facts,  so  called— can  be  classed 
under  two  general  heads:  They  are  either,  i,  cases  of  natural  or 
genetic  adaptation ;  or,  2,  they  are  mere  coincidences. 

Still  a  third  class  was,  however,  named  in  which  the  advantage 
is  more  apparent  than  real  and  becomes  greatly  reduced  or  dis- 
appears altogether  on  closer  examination. 

Under  the  first  of  these  groups  the  following  instances  were 
enumerated : 

1.  A  modern  scientific  writer  had  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the 
maternal  instinct  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  the  course  of  action 
which  the  instinct  prompts  should  be  one  that  was  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  offspring. 

Against  this  view  it  was  urged  that  this  apparently  fortuitous  adap- 
tation was  clearly  a  genetic  one  and  had  been  developed  under  the 
operation  of  the  selective  laws  now  generally  recognized  in  biology. 

2.  The  alleged  excess  of  male  over  female  births,  supposed  to  be 
brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  loss  of  males 
incident  to  war  and  their  more  exposed  mode  of  life,  was  questioned 
as  a  fact ;  the  loss  of  males  by  violence  being,  probably,  nearly 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  delicacy  of  maternal  functions; 
yet,  if  the  supposed  excess  were  proved,  it  might  do  no  more  than 
show  that  it  was  an  advantage  that  it  be  so,  which,  on  adaptation 
principles,  would  amount  to  accounting  for  the  fact. 

3.  That  the  specific  gravity  of  aquatic  animals  should  almost 
exactly  equal  that  of  their  medium  was  held  to  be  a  clear  case  of 
natural  adaptation. 

4.  The  allied  fact  that  the  bones  of  birds  are  hollow  and  c  om- 
municate  with  the  outer  air  was  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

5.  The  existence  of  the  coal  measures  was  cited  as  a  favorite 
theme  of  optimists,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  partook  of  the  char- 
acter partly  of  the  first  and  partly  of  the  second  group.  If  it  be  tnie, 
as  generally  believed,  that  the  process  of  their  deposition  had  the 
effect  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  its  alleged  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  then  the  fact  must  have  constituted  one  of  the  conditions 
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to  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  life,  including  human  life, 
and  as  such  it  performs  the  office  of  an  efficient  and  not  2i  final  cause. 
Since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  coal  began  to  come 
into  general  use  as  fuel,  it  may  have  also  produced  a  new  ^ect 
upon  the  development  of  the  race  by  greatly  enhancing  their 
comfort  and  consequent  efficiency  for  action.  In  so  far  the 
correlation  between  the  existence  of  the  coal  measures  and  the 
advancement  of  man  has  a  causal  relation  and  constitutes  a  case  of 
adaptation ;  in  any  other  sense  it  mu§t  be  regarded  as  a  pure 
coincidence. 

6.  Very  similar  to  this  case  is  that  of  the  late  appearance, 
geologically  speaking,  of  the  most  important  economic  families  of 
plants,  and  particularly  the  Rosacea  and  Graminece,  These  plants 
were  shown  to  have  been,  equally  with  the  coal  measures,  a  condi- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  which  have 
been  genetically  adapted  to  them.  Considered  from  any  other 
point  of  view  the  co-existence  is  purely  accidental. 

Under  the  second  group,  or  that  of  pure  coincidences,  the 
following  cases  were  noted  : 

1.  The  alleged  advantage  to  man  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth  in  preventing  irregularities  in  its  motions,  due  to  mountains 
and  other  inequalities  of  its  surface,  which  the  equatorial  meniscus 
neutralizes.  This,  Kant,  who  first  suggested  it,  proposed  to  explain 
on  teleological  principles,  and  he  rebukes  the  attempt  to  explain  it 
as  due  to  the  equilibrium  necessarily  produced  by  the  formerly 
fluid  mass  of  the  rotating  planet.  But  as  the  mechanical  explana- 
tion is  complete  without  the  teleological  one,  and  will  apply  to  any 
case,  even  where  it  might  be  a  disadvantage,  the  latter  is  at  least 
unnecessary. 

2.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  relation  of  dependence  between  the 
dispersive  and  refractive  powers  of  different  substances,  and  which 
alone  renders  the  construction  of  the  achromatic  lens  possible. 
This  was  mentioned  as  a  most  fortunate  case  under  the  present  head  ; 
but  it  was  questioned  whether  this  were  not  rather  to  have  been 
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pected  than  the  contrary,  and  whether  admiration  be  really  the 
proper  attitude  to  maintain  towards  it. 

3.  It  had  been  remarked  by  Brinkley  "  that  if  the  velocity  of 
lighf  had  been  much  less  than  it  is  astronomy  would  have  been  all 
but  an  impossible  science.*'  If  it  had  been  greater  than  it  is, 
however,  astronomical  observation  would  have  been  in  the  same 
degree  facilitated ;  and  there  was  the  same  antecedent  probability 
that  it  would  be  greater  as  less. 

4.  As  a  final  case  under  this  head  Vas  noted  the  circumstance 
that  if  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  had  been  so  simple  a  process 
that  the  lowest  races  could  have  at  all  times  obtained  an  unlimited 
amount  of  it,  this  would  probably  have  effectually  prevented  the 
social  development  of  the  race,  if  it  did  not  entirely  extinguish  it. 
It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence,  therefore,  that  its  production  is  only 
possible  by  races  that  have  advanced  far  enough  intellectually  to  be 
capable  of  foreseeing  to  some  extent  its  evil  effects  and  of  exercising 
a  certain  control  over  their  appetite  for  it. 

Passing  to  the  third  group,  or  those  instances  in  which  the 
advantage  is  more  apparent  than  real,  only  a  single  case  was 
adduced  as  a  type  of  the  class. 

This  was  .the  fact,  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  certain  physi- 
cists, and  notably  Count  Rumford,  as  a  wise  provision  of  nature  in 
the  interest  of  man,  that  water  attains  its  greatest  density  at  about 
S9}i^  Fahrenheit,  instead  of  at  the  actual  freezing  point.  This 
view  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  if  it  were  otherwise  all 
bodies  of  water,  even  the  ocean,  would  be  frozen  solid  as  often  as 
the  temperature  fell  to  32^.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  long 
been  exposed,  and  it  has  been  shown  :  first,  that  this  property  does 
not  apply  to  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean,  which  is  about  in  the  state 
from  which  the  worst  results  of  the  theory  would  occur ;  second, 
that  these  results  do  not  occur  there,  and  would  not  in  any  liquid, 
but  rather  the  opposite  ones,  viz.,  that  bodies  of  water  would  never 
freeze  over  in  temperate  climates  at  all,  since  the  superincumbent 
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mass  of  the  water  would  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  to  the 
bottom,  where  alone  congelation  could  take  place  if  ice  were 
heavier  instead  of  lighter  than  water ;  and,  third,  that  instead  of 
water  having  been  singled  out  as  the  only  substance  to  be  en- 
dowed with  this  property,  it  is  now  found  that  many  others  possess 
it,  such  as  glass,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  even  iron ;  so  that  inde- 
pendently of  design  the  chances  that  water  should  possess  it  are 
about  the  same  as  that  it  should  not,  while  the  property  itself  is 
really  of  very  doubtful  advantage. 

Upon  an  enumeration,  therefore,  of  such  cases  only  as  seem  to 
fovor  the  anthropocentric  theory  it  was  maintained  that  the  claim 
was  a  weak  one.  Unless  the  theory  of  adaptation  is  wholly  re- 
jected, the  greater  part  of  the  illustrations  fall  under  that  head. 
A  large  share  of  the  remainder  are  such  as  would  be  as  likely  to 
occur  in  the  manner  that  they  do,  as  otherwise,  under  the  operation 
of  the  mathematical  law  of  probabilities.  The  number  of  coinci- 
dences that  can  be  noted  is  not  greater  than  ought  to  be  expected, 
or  than  are  met  with  in  other  departments  of  human  experience, 
while  a  few  cases  turn  out,  when  fully  understood,  to  be  of  doubtful 
advantage. 

• 
The  speaker  next  proceeded  to  enumerate  cases  of  the  opposite 

general  class,  or  such  as  seemed  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
beneficent  agency  in  the  interest  of  man.  This,  he  stated,  was  a 
much  easier  task  than  the  preceding,  which  is  itself  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  optimistic  view. 

The  illustrations  adduced  were  grouped  under  three  general 
heads,  viz.,  i,  such  as  exhibit  a  condition  generally  unfavorable  to 
life  on  the  globe,  either  of  men,  animals,  or  plants — anti-biocentric 
facts; — 2,  such  as  negative,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  assumption 
that  the  human  race  has  been  the  special  object  of  benevolent  de- 
sign— anti-anihropocentric  facts : — and,  3,  those  in  consequence  of 
which  social  progress  tends  to  defeat  itself — anti'sociocentric  facts, 

7 
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A  bare  enumeration  of  the  many  cases  cited  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  this  abstract. 

Under  the  first  of  those  groups  the  following  facts  were  set  down : 

1.  That  the  longitudinal  cohesion  of  the  outer  bark  of  many 
trees  restricts  their  natural  growth  by  binding  the  trunk  too  tightly 
and  compressing  the  cells  of  the  cambium  layer.  So  obvious  is 
this  that  horticulturists  successfully  relieve  them  by  artificially  slit- 
ting the  bark. 

2.  Thai  many  plants  bloom  during  a  period  of  mild  weather  in 
autumn  or  winter,  when  there  is  no  possibility  that  their  fruit  can 
reach  maturity. 

3.  That  the  sting  of  many  insects  is  so  strongly  barbed  that  it 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  body  stung,  but  instead  is  extracted 
from  that  of  the  insect  along  with  the  viscera  to  which  it  is  attached, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  the  latter.  As  only  females  are  provided 
with  stings  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  that  sex  must  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  species. 

4.  That  female  opossums  having  only  thirteen  teats  have  been 
kno^vn  to  give  birth  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  young,  and,  as  the  con- 
tinued life  of  each  embryo  depends  upon  its  permanent  attachment 
to  a  teat,  the  excess  over  the  number  of  the  latter  must  necessarily 
perish. 

5.  That  moths,  beetles,  ephemerae,  and  other  insects  possess  a 
suicidal  propensity  to  fiy  into  a  fiame. 

6.  That  birds  and  animals  on  newly  discovered  islands  have  no 
innate  fear  of  man,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  readily  caught,  so 
that  they  are  soon  exterminated. 

7.  That  animals  attacked  with  rabies  immediately  acquire  a  dis- 
position to  bite  others,  whereby  the  deadly  malady  is  multiplied. 

8.  That  many  imperfectly  integrated  annelids  labor  under  a 
great  disadvantage  from  being  obliged  to  support  a  multitude  of 
similar  organs  in  different  somites. 

While  none  of  the  above  facts  are  capable  of  a  teleological,  or 
optimistic  explanation,  it  was  shown  in  each  case  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution  they  may  all  be  readily  accounted  for. 
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Under  the  second,  or  anthropocentric  group  proper,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  were  co-ordinated : 

Three  cases,  under  the  general  head  of  "rudimentary  organs," 
as  they  are  called,  which,  while  they  perform  no  known  functions, 
are  at  the  same  time  the  seats  of  dangerous  diseases,  viz. : 

1.  The  tonsils,  as  the  seat  of  tonsilitis. 

2.  The  thyroid  gland,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  goitre,  or 
bronchocele. 

3.  The  vermiform  appendage  of  the  intestines,  in  which  two 
dangerous  forms  of  disease  are  located. 

Each  of  these  has  been  traced  back  to  a  form  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, in  which  it  was  an  active  organ,  which  not  only  accounts  for 
the  existing  vestige  on  true  scientific  grounds,  but  at  the  same  time 
argues  the  descent  of  man  from  them.  Yet  this  fails  to  relieve  the 
optimist  from  the  onus  of  proving  a  teleological  advantage  from 
them  as  they  now  exist. 

4.  Allied  to  these  cases,  but  of  less  general  renown,  is  that  of  the 
exposed  condition  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord,  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  fatal  malady 
known  as  rachidian  meningitis.  This  condition,  which  is  peculiar 
to  man,  is  explained  morphologically  as  a  result  of  the  assumption 
by  man  of  the  erect  posture,  in  separating  the  sacral  vertebrae  and 
exposing  the  spinal  cord. 

The  remaining  cases  cited  under  this  head  were  taken  from 
widely  different  fields : 

5.  That  the  ability  to  predict  the  weather  is  at  once  the  most 
practically  important  and  the  most  limited  of  scientific  achieve- 
ments. 

6.  That,  as  I^place  has  shown,  the  elements  of  the  solar  system, 
from  the  human  point  of  view,  fall  far  short  of  the  optimum. 

7.  That  if,  as  many  astronomers  suppose,  the  moons  of  the  larger 
planets  are  inhabited  and  derive  their  light  and  heat  chiefly  from 
their  primaries,  it  is  an  ill-devised  arrangement  that  in  all  cases 
they  should  always  present  one  and  the  same  side  to  them,  leaving 
the  other  hemisphere  in  perpetual  darkness. 
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8.  That  it  would  be  much  better  for  man  if  there  could  be  about 
sixteen  hours  day  to  eight  of  night,  corresponding  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  activity  and  rest,  and  saving  an  average  of  four 
waking  hours  in  darkness,  with  the  accompanying  cost  of  artificial 
illumination. 

9.  The  misfortune  was  dwelt  upon  that  all  races  should  have  been 
condemned  to  the  use  of  either  the  quinary,  decimal,  or  vigesimal 
system  of  notation,  when  either  nine,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  but  es- 
pecially eight,  would  have  constituted  a  basis  so  much  superior  in 
point  of  practical  value.  Genetically,  it  is  easily  explained  as  the 
result  of  man's  possession  of  twenty  digits. 

10.  That  the  human  body  should  possess  a  specific  gravity  a  trifle 
greater  than  that  of  water,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  man  is  not 
endowed  with  a  natural  instinct  to  swim ;  and  this  on  a  planet  of 
whose  superficial  area  two  and  four-fifths  times  as  much  is  water  as 
land,  and  which  he  is  obliged  to  traverse  in  all  directions.  His 
supposed  descent  from  purely  terrestrial,  or  even  partially  arboreal 
anthropoid  apes,  would  be  a  satisfactory  genetic  explanation  of 
both  these  circustances ;  but  its  admission  would  be  no  relief  to 
the  optimist  from  explaining  them  teleologically. 

11.  The  brevity  of  human  life  was  cited  as  an  important  barrier 
to  intellectual  progress.  So  large  a  portion  of  every  one's  lifetime 
is  required  to  prepare  for  any  useful  work  that  little  time  is  left  for 
its  accomplishment,  and  many  are  deterred  from  undertaking 
anything  of  real  value.  This,  it  was  maintained,  might  as  well 
have  been  otherwise,  as  there  is  nothing  necessarily  impossible  in 
the  limit  of  human  life  being  two  hundred  years  any  more  than  in 
its  being  one  hundred. 

12.  Living  beings  are  so  constituted  that  they  multiply  many 
times,  often  many  hundred  times,  faster  than  their  conditions 
would  permit  if  the  excess  were  not  constantly  kept  down  by  the 
friction  of  the  environment  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  the  case  of  men,  who  form  no  exception  to  this  law,  disease, 
accident,   violence,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  are  among  the 
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scourges  that  perform  this  office,  the  true  cosmical  nature  of  which  is 
masked  by  our  familiarity  with  the  phenomena.  The  amount  of 
suffering  that  would  be  saved  if,  instead  of  this  method,  that  of 
diminished  fertility  or  the  destruction  of  unborn  germs  of  life  were 
adopted,  is  incalculable. 

To  these  cases  were  added  the  following  wholly  disconnected  but 
none  the  less  apposite  facts : 

13.  That  the  worst  of  all  living  enemies  of  mankind  are  too 
minute  to  be  discovered  by  the  highest-powered  microscopes — the 
germs  of  disease. 

14.  That  in  temperate  latitudes,  where  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
population  occurs,  northerly  winds  predominate  in  winter  and 
southerly  in  summer,  thus  exaggerating  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

15.  That  in  mountainous  regions  the  rainfall  is  chiefly  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  where  it  is  not  needed,  leaving  the  otherwise 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  arid  and  parched. 

16.  That  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature  are  usually  the  most  rare. 

17.  That,  whereas  pleasures  are  usually  moderate  and  brief,  pains 
are  often  intense  and  protracted. 

Under  the  last  of  the  three  general  classes  of  anti-optimistic 
facts  specified  above,  viz.,  the  anti-sociocentric,  or  anti-progressive 
group,  it  was  shown : 

1.  That  social  progress  is  rhythmical,  and  that  its  alternate  flows 
and  ebbs  occasion  incalculable  waste,  from  the  circumstance  that 
only  a  part  of  what  is  gained  by  the  flood-tide  is  retained  after  the 
ebb-tide  is  over. 

2.  That  the  study  of  phenomena  has  always  had  to  be  commenced 
from  the  top,  and  that  the  superficial  view  must  be  taken  before 
the  fundamental  view  can  be  gained ;  so  that  the  work  of  intellec- 
tual progress  has  consisted  in  the  removal,  not  merely  of  ignorance, 
but  of  error. 

3.  That  moral  and  social  science,  the  most  practically  important 
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branches  of  knowledge,  labor  under  difficulties  from  which  all  other 
sciences  are  exempt,  since  every  attempt  to  analyze  the  phenomena 
of  human  action  and  social  life  into  their  simpler  elements — ^a  pro- 
cess essential  to  the  study  of  any  science— conflicts  with  received 
opinions  and  shocks  a  morbid  sense  which  claims  a  preternatural 
character  for  the  human  race. 

4.  That  the  labor  performed  in  the  interest  of  social  progress  is 
unremunerative,  and  must  usually  be  performed  in  the  face  of 
strenuous  opposition ;  which  b  alone  sufficient  to  deter  most  men, 
however  capable,  from  undertaking  it. 

5.  That  true  merit  is  generally  content  to  remain  in  obscurity, 
while  the  volatile  elements  of  society  thrust  themselves  into  imdue 
prominence  and  exert  a  greatly  disproportionate  influence. 

6.  That  the  mass  of  mankind  wholly  misconceive  their  own  in- 
terests, and  are  generally  found  siding  with  the  party  that  seeks  to 
despoil  them  of  their  most  valuable  rights  and  liberties. 

7.  That  the  past  tendency  of  the  human  intellect  has  been  to 
ignore  realities  and  waste  its  energies  on  empty  speculations  about 
transcendental  questions. 

8.  That,  while  men  have  always  had  the  most  need,  they  have, 
at  the  same  time,  manifested  the  least  disposition  to  exercise  their 
intellectual  faculties. 

9.  That  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  progress  the  discovery 
of  truth  is  rapidly  distancing  popular  intelligence,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  knowledge  brought  forth. 

And  finally : 

10.  That  each  and  all  of  the  many  errors  which  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  world  has  successively  swept  away,  have  been 
defended  to  the  last  by  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  honored  minds  of 
the  age,  and  have  at  last  been  compelled  tardily  to  succumb  to  a 
sort  of  popular  verdict,  or  to  the  combined  force  of  the  lesser  lights 
and  younger  heads,  reluctantly  declining  to  follow  longer  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  for  counsel  and  in- 
teflectual  guidance. 
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In  conclusion  the  speaker  remarked  that  there  were  some  to 
whom  an  apology  might  be  due  for  so  protracted  an  enumeration 
of  the  pro's  and  con's  of  optimism — a  philosophy  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  long  been  obsolete.  To  such,  however,  he  could 
only  express  his  regret  that  the  mass  of  mankind  have  by  no  means 
reached  their  advanced  position.  While  optimism,  as  a  philosophic 
tenet,  defined  by  the  scholars  of  a  century  ago,  has,  it  must  be 
admitted,  ceased  to  engross  the  attention  of  thinking  minds,  the 
qualified  form  of  it  which  constitutes  the  anthropocentric  theory, 
and  toward  which  the  foregoing  considerations  have  been  principally 
directed,  still  forms  the  very  warp  of  the  current  philosophy  outside 
of  the  domain  of  science,  and  to  a  great  extent  within  that  domain. 
It  is  the  essence  of  all  teleological  conceptions,  and  so  generally 
pervades  the  prevalent  views  of  life  and  action,  as  to  distort  com- 
pletely the  popular  conception  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
the  universe.  The  great  mass  of  men  still  believe  in  a  conscious 
intelligence,  either  without  or  within  the  universe,  which  is  perpetu- 
ally adjusting  means  to  ends  in  nature.  The  majority  regard  that 
intelligence  as  in  a  manner  benign  and  sympathetic,  and  while 
shutting  their  eyes  to  such  facts  as  have  been  here  set  forth,  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  gather  evidence,  however  slender,  in  support 
of  providential  interference  and  intelligent  design. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Hinman  then  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Rabbit  and 
THE  Spring. — A  Dakotan  Tale. 

Upon  this  paper  Prof.  Mason  remarked  that  nearly  the  same 
story  occurs  in  '*  Uncle  Remus."  He  said  it  was  possible  that  the 
negroes  of  the  South  might  have  learned  it  from  the  Southern  In- 
dians. He  had  formerly  reasoned  that  the  selection  by  the  negroes 
of  the  rabbit  as  the  hero  of  so  many  of  their  stories  was  because 
they  thought  that  timid  animal  best  typified  their  own  helpless  con- 
dition, from  which  a  belief  widely  prevailed  that  they  were  yet  to 
emerge  victorious  over  all  the  influences  that  tended  to  hold  them 
down. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  inquired  whether  the  story  was  regarded  as  a  myth, 
or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  proper  folk-lore  of  the  tribe. 
Mr.  Hinman  thought  that  it  was  not  believed  in  as  a  fact. 


Forty-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  January  3,  1882. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  read  a  paper  entitled  Paul  Broca  ;  His  Life 
AND  Work  in  Anthropology.' 

Dr.  Antisell  inquired  whether  the  report  was  true  that  Paul  Broca 
died  of  internal  aneurism. 

Dr.  Fletcher  replied  that  this  was  not  developed  by  the  autopsy 
and  was  a  mere  supposition. 

Prof.  Mason  spoke  of  a  letter  he  had  once  received  from  Broca, 
in  which  he  advised  American  anthropologists  to  confine  their 
investigations  to  their  own  country  as  the  most  promising  field  of 
research. 

Dr.  Antisell  remarked  that  Broca  was  the  first  to  observe  the 
perforated  skulls. 

Dr.  Fletcher  said  that  he  had  treated  this  subject  specially  in  a 
paper  read  at  a  previous  meeting,  which  accounted  for  his  touching 
so  lightly  upon  it  in  the  present  one. 

Prof.  Mason  asked  whether  it  could  be  considered  as  the  estab- 
lished opinion  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  located  in  the  third 
frontal  convolution  of  the  brain.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  both 
Dr.  Otis  and  Dr.  Woodward  speak  very  skeptically  about  it,  and 
cite  a  case  in  which  this  lobe  was  carried  away  entirely,  and  the 
man  talked  more  than  before. 

Dr.  Fletcher  replied  that  there  was  some  conflicting  evidence  on 
the  subject,  but  that  the  doctrine  had  recently  gained  ground.     He 

***Paul  Broca  and  the  French  School  of  Anthropology;"  in  "The  Saturday 
Lectures,"  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anthropological  and  Biological  Societies  of  Washington,  in 
March  and  April,  18S2;  Boston,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  18S2;  Washington,  Judd  & 
Detweiler,-i882,  pp.  1 13-142;  also  separate,  as  Saturday  Lecture  No.  6. 
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said  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Otis  and  Dr.  Woodward  which  had  been 
given  must  have  been  expressed  some  time  ago,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  they  had  been  greatly  modified  since.  He  thought  Dr.  Otis 
believed  in  the  doctrine  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  Dr. 
Woodward  now  accepts  it  with  limitations. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

J.  W.  Powell. 
Delivered  February  7,  1882, 


OUTLINES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.' 

By  organized  association  men  live  together  in  bodies  politic. 
That  men  may  live  in  peace,  render  one  another  assistance,  and  act 
together  as  units  for  mutual  protection,  is  the  purpose  subserved  by 
organized  association.  In  order  that  men  may  associate,  their  con- 
duct must  be  regulated.  For  the  regulation  of  conduct  there  must  be 
organization,  and  the  plan  upon  which  a  body  politic  is  organized 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  regulation  for  which  it  is  used — 
organ  is  adapted  to  function. 

The  organization  of  the  body  politic  constitutes  the  State. 

Again,  there  must  be — 

First,  some  method  of  determining  the  particulars  of  conduct 
that  require  regulation  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  regulation 
required. 

Second,  there  must  be  means  of  enforcing  regulation. 

Third,  there  must  be  means  of  determining  whether  conduct 
conforms  to  rule. 

The  machinery  established  by  a  society  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes  constitutes  Government. 

Yet  again,  there  are  the  rules  which  the  body  politic  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  peace,  mutual  assistance,  protection,  and  the 
common  welfare,  and  these  constitute  the  Law. 

The  science  of  sociology,  from  the  nature  of  the  functions  •  of 
social  organization,  may  be  fundamentally  divided  into  three  sub- 

*"The  Saturday  Lectures,"  &c.,  pp.  60-82;  also,  separate  as  "  Saturday  Lec- 
ture" No.  4. 
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jects:  the  constitution  of  the  state,  the  form  of  the  government, 
and  the  regulation  embodied  in  the  law — the  state ^  the  government^ 
the  law. 

THE  STATE. 

A  state  is  a  body  politic — ^an  organized  group  of  men  with  an 
established  government  and  a  body  of  determined  law.  In  the 
organization  of  societies  units  of  different  orders  are  discovered. 
A  society  of  the  highest  or  first  order  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
societi^  or  groups  of  a  second  order,  and  these  may  again  be  made 
up  of  a  number  of  groups  of  a  third  or  fourth  order.  The  term 
state  as  here  used  embraces  the  entire  body  of  men  included  in 
the  largest  unit  (and  consequently  all  the  men  of  each  subordinate 
unit)  when  it  refers  to  the  body  politic  as  a  group  of  men,  and 
when  it  refers  to  the  organization  it  includes  the  constituent  plan 
of  the  largest  and  its  included  units.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
this  use  of  the  term  state  is  not  consistent  with  a  common  practice 
in  this  country,  but  we  may  illustrate  by  reference  thereto.  The 
term  state  would  thus  be  synonymous  with  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding its  several  units  of  states,  counties,  townships,  cities,  wards, 
and  all  other  subordinate  divisions.  The  term  state,  then,  is  used 
to  designate  an  organized  body  of  people  of  the  highest  order, 
embracing  all  its  subsidiary  organizations. 

SOCIOLOGIC   CLASSES. 

In  the  foregoing  characterization  of  the  state  it  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  body  politic  organized  for  civil  government,  that  is, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  of  the  state  as 
they  are  related  to  one  another.  But  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  state,  or  of  the  entire  body  politic,  may  have  relations  to 
other  bodies  politic;  so  that  conduct  must  be  regulated  in  its 
internal  relations  and  in  its  external  relations. 

Now,  the  relations  of  state  to  state  may  be  regulated  by  common 
agreement,  and  they  are  thus  regulated  to  a  large  extent.     But 
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this  regulation  is  imperfect  and  weak  from  the  fact  that  no  common 
government  is  organized  to  which  all  the  states  are  alike  obedient. 
The  lack  of  such  a  common  government  for  states  leads  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  war.  Each  state  prepares  itself  to  enforce 
its  wishes  or  defend  its  rights  by  resort  to  arms.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society  all  able-bodied  men  take  part 
in  its  military  affairs.  But  very  early  a  differentiation  is  discovered 
by  which  a  part  only  of  the  men  belong  to  the  army ;  and  thus  we 
have  the  military  class  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  class. 

In  all  governments  which  have  hitherto  existed,  human  conduct 
has  been  regulated  in  its  relations  to  supernatural  beings.  It  has 
always  been  believed  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  depends  largely, 
or  even  primarily,  upon  the  will  of  the  gods,  or  of  one  god — the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

The  relation  of  man  to  his  god  gives  rise  to  religion.  The  con- 
duct involved  is  religious  conduct ;  and  hence  religion  comes  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  character  of  the  law. 

Thus  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  we  find  three  classes  of 
people  more  or  less  distinctly  differentiated:  the  civil,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  priestly.  As  these  classes  appear  in  the  constitution 
of  the  state  they  also  affect  in  varying  degree  the  form  of  the 
government,  and  the  relations  arising  therefrom  are  regulated  by 
law. 

SOCIAL  RANKS. 

In  many  stages  of  society  grades,  or  ranks,  of  people  are  dis- 
covered, based  upon  heredity,  possession  of  land,  wealth,  and  other 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  aristocracies— common  people  and 
slaves,  patricians  and  plebeians. 

CORPORATIONS. 

In  many  states  two  grand  classes  of  organizations  are  found.  The 
first  class  is  directly  related  to  government  and  embraces  the  organi- 
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cations  mentioned  above  as  grouped  in  different  orders.  The 
second  class  is  indirectly  related  to  government.  These  organi- 
zations serve  a  variety  of  purposes.  Men  are  organized  into 
societies  for  religious,  charitable,  educational,  industrial,  and  other 
ends,  and  such  societies  will  here  be  called  corporations.  These 
organizations  of  the  minor  class,  unlike  those  of  the  major  class, 
do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  government,  but  they  form  a  part 
of  the  state  and  must  necessarily  be  considered  in  the  plan  of  the 
state.  While  not  a  part  of  the  government  in  any  important  way 
they  are  connected  therewith.  The  regulation  of  conduct  involved 
in  the  successful  working  of  such  corporations  may  be  immediately 
determined  by  the  bodies  of  men  severally  involved,  and  expressed 
in  charters,  constitutions^  by-laws,  and  rules  of  order.  But  over 
all  these  is  the  law  of  the  government,  with  which  the  rules  or 
laws  of  the  several  minor  organizations  must  conform,  and  for  the 
ultimate  enforcement  of  which  government  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsible.  Thus  we  have  the  major  and  minor  organizations  of 
the  state,  the  major  and  minor  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  directly  enforcing  the  major  laws  and  indirectly 
enforcing  the  minor  laws. 

The  science  called  Sociology  in  its  three  great  divisions — the 
state,  the  government,  and  the  law — deals  with  all  organizations  of 
the  people  for  whatsoever  purpose  they  may  be  formed. 

A  part  of  the  regulation  of  a  state  belongs  to  the  major,  another 
part  to  the  minor,  organizations  of  the  state,  but  the  functions  of 
the  two  classes  of  regulation  are  not  clearly  and  permanently  dif- 
ferentiated. A  particular  system  of  regulation  may  be  relegated 
now  to  the  government  and  now  to  a  society  of  the  minor  class, 
or  the  system  of  regulation  may  be  divided  between  them.  For 
example,  the  government  may  entirely  control  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  system  of  education  may  be  entirely  controlled  by 
minor  societies ;  or,  again,  a  part  of  the  educational  system  may 
belong  to  the  government  and  a  part  to  minor  societies.  The 
boundary  lines  between  major  and  minor  regulation  are  ever 
shifting. 
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A  STATE   IS  A  PLEXUS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  seen  that  the  grand  unit  of  social 
organization,  the  state,  is  itself  composed  of  many  minor  organi- 
zations, forming  units  in  a  descending  series,  so  that  the  state  has  a 
compound  structure.  It  also  has  a  complex  structure.  Before  de- 
fining this  complexity  an  illustration  from  biology  may  be  in  place. 

An  animal  is  composed  of  many  organs  performing  different 
functions, — the  organ  of  thought,  the  organs  of  breathing,  the 
organs  of  digestion,  the  organs  of  circulation,  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion, and  so  forth.  Running  through  all  these  organs  and 
forming  a  plexus  with  them,  are  the  systems  of  tissues — the  nervous, 
vascular,  and  muscular  systems — the  whole  forming  a  compli- 
cated system  of  organs  and  tissues,  rendering  the  organism  exces- 
sively complex  in  physical  constitution. 

In  the  examination  of  the  constitution  of  any  particular  state  it 
will  usually  be  that  one  system  of  organization  permeates  and 
pervades  other  systems  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  state 
is  excessively  complex.  Through  the  series  of  units  into  which 
the  state  is  organized  for  the  purposes  of  government,  both  classes 
and  ranks  are  interwoven,  and  through  the  government  units — the 
classes  and  the  ranks — corporations  are  interwoven. 

In  the  Muskoki  Confederacy  there  are  forty-nine  tribes,  each 
one  having  a  government  of  its  own.  But  these  forty-nine  tribes 
are  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  a  common  government  is 
provided  for  the  whole.  Now,  the  confederacy  is  the  grand  unit, 
the  tribes  are  units  of  a  second  order.  But  the  clans  of  one  tribe 
are  also  the  clans  of  another,  so  that  each  clan  is  distributed 
through  many  tribes,  and  each  clan  has  a  government  of  its  own, 
subsidiary  to  the  government  of  the  tribe,  and  again  subsidiary  to 
the  government  of  the  confederacy.  The  organization  for  a  clan 
is  woven  through  the  organization  for  a  tribe  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  constitution  of  the  state  complex. 

In  those  states  where  the  organizations  which  we  have  here 
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called  corporations  are  highly  developed,  the  corporations  them- 
selves render  the  constitution  of  the  state  complex.  Church 
organizations  do  not  conform  to  state  lines,  but  extend  their 
operations  and  their  control  over  their  own  members  regardless  of 
political  divisions. 

All  states  that  have  been  studied  have  been  thus  found  both 
compound  and  complex.  Such  are  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  social  organization  of  mankind  into  states. 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  differentiation  from  the  state  of  an  organized  system  of 
regulation  gives  rise  to  government.  If  a  condition  of  society 
could  exist  in  which  each  member  in  the  state  should  take  an  equal 
and  like  ]>art  with  all  the  others  in  the  regulation  of  conduct,  the 
state  would  be  without  a  government  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  here  used;  but  in  the  bodies  politic  which  are  known 
certain  individuals  are  selected  by  one  or  other  process  to  per- 
form special  functions  in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
people  composing  the  state.  The  government  is  the  sociologic 
organ  differentiated  from  the  state  for  the  regulation  of  conduct. 

The  functions  to  be  performed  by  a  government  are  of  three 
classes — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  For  if  conduct  is  to  be 
regulated  it  is  necessary — 

First,  to  determine  in  what  particulars,  and  to  establish  the  rules. 
This  gives  the  law-making  power,  which  will  here  be  denominated 
the  legislative  department. 

Second,  to  provide  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
This  is  here  denominated  the  executive  department. 

Third,  to  interpret  the  law.  In  society  the  particulars  of  conduct 
and  the  relations  of  conduct  are  vastly  multifarious,  approaching 
infinity.  The  formulated  rules  of  conduct — the  law — can  never  so 
keep  pace  with  conduct  itself  that  every  specific  act  of  social  life 
shall  have  its  corresponding  formulated  rule.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  general  rules  embraced  in  the  law  be  interpreted  and 
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applied  to  the  specific  act.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  individual, 
who  is  supposed,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  know  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
but  the  individual  may  yet  have  imperfect  knowledge.  Still,  as  a 
member  of  the  body  politic,  his  conduct  has  its  effect  upon  others 
who  themselves  may  have  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
its  application  to  specific  acts.  This  imperfection  of  knowledge 
necessitates  an  interpretation  of  the  law.  Again,  bias  of  interest, 
bias  of  prejudice,  and  bias  of  passion,  all  have  their  effect  in  modi- 
fying individual  opinion  relating  to  the  law.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  found  necessary  for  the  state  to  devise,  as  a  part  of  its 
government,  some  organ  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  its 
application  to  specific  acts.  This  gives  rise  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  government. 

These  three  great  functions  have  never  been  clearly  differentiated 
in  the  organization  of  a  government;  but  the  distinctions  have 
usually  been  perceived  and  a  partial  differentiation  of  organs  is 
ever  found. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  state,  it  has  been  seen,  three  grand 
classes  arise — the  civile  the  military^  and  the  religious.  Wherever 
in  the  state  such  classes  appear,  the  form  of  government  is  adapted 
to  the  regulation  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  demands,  and 
in  this  manner  the  functions  of  government  may  be  classified  as 
civil,  military,  and  religious — the  military  government  inhering  in 
the  army,  the  religious  government  in  the  priesthood  :  and  armies 
and  priesthoods  are  constituent  parts  of  such  governments. 

Usually  in  all  stages  of  society,  military  government  is  entirely 
subordinate  to  civil  government,  but  there  are  times  in  the  middle 
stages  of  society  when  the  military  government  assumes  inordinate 
proportions,  so  that  the  civil  government  becomes  subsidiary 
thereto ;  but  such  military  governments  performing  civil  functions 
are  ephemeral. 

Again,  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  religious  organizations 
invariably  constitute  an  important  factor.  In  the  lowest  tribes  a 
priesthood  is  a  part  of  the  government.     In  certain  stages  of  society 
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a  priesthood  sometimes  acquires  inordinate  powers,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, or  religious,  governments  are  organized ;  but  such  governments 
arise  only  occasionally  and  are  ephemeral. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  state  two  classes  of  organization  are 
found — those  relating  directly  to  the  government,  called  the  major 
organizations,  and  those  relating  indirectly  to  the  government,  called 
the  minor  organizations,  or  corporations ;  and  each  organization  de- 
velops from  its  own  body  of  members  a  government  of  its  own, 
through  which,  in  part,  it  is  related  to  the  government  of  the  state 
and  to  other  organizations  of  the  minor  class.  These  minor  or- 
ganizations are  also  directly  related  to  the  government  of  the  state 
and  to  one  another  through  the  individuals  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

Government  is  the  specialized  organ  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  individuals  of  the  state,  and  is  functionally  divided 
into  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments,  with  a  still 
further  functional  division  running  through  these,  giving  civil, 
military,  and  religious  gbvernment.  To  the  government  of  the 
state,  in  its  several  units  and  classes,  the  government  of  corpora- 
tions is  subsidiary  and  obedient. 

THE  LAW. 

The  law  is  composed  of  the  rules  of  conduct  which  the  govern- 
ment endeavors  to  enforce.  These  rules  of  conduct  control  the 
individuals  of  the  state  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  Conduct, 
in  its  relation  to  the  individuals  involved,  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly personal.  Conduct  may  be  directly  personal  in  its  rela- 
tions to  two  or  more  individuals,  or  it  may  be  indirectly  personal 
in  that  it  affects  the  relations  of  the  individuals  through  the  medium 
of  property.  The  first  gives  rise  to  what  I  shall  denominate  Z^- 
sona/  \3iWf  the  second  Xo  property  law. 

Again,  in  the  organization  of  the  body  politic,  minor  bodies 
have  been  described,  and  designated  as  corporations^  including  in 
the  term  all  bodies  politic  of  the  minor  class,  /.  ^.,  all  private  cor- 
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porations  as  distinct  from  municipal  or  government  corporations. 
The  relations  of  individuals  to  one  another,  as  members  of  a  corpo- 
ration, are  controlled  by  the  corporations  themselves  in  their  organ- 
ized capacities,  but  these  regulations  must  conform  to  the  law  of 
the  state,  and  are  ultimately  relegated  for  their  enforcement  to  the 
government.  But  the  control  of  corporations  in  their  relations  to 
one  another,  in  their  relations  to  the  government,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  individuals  of  the  state,  gives  rise  to  a  body  of  corpo- 
ration law. 

Again,  since  government  is  differentiated  as  the  organ  of  regula- 
tion, the  organ  itself  must  be  controlled — the  conduct  of  the 
government  must  be  regulated.  This  gives  rise  to  what  I  shall 
denominate  government  law. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  conduct  of  a  state,  and  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  state,  has  relation  to  other  states.  The  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  this  conduct  gives  rise  to  international  law. 

As  no  common  government  exists  between  states  to  enforce 
international  law,  armies  are  organized,  And  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct  military  law  is  developed. 

The  conduct  pertaining  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  men 
and  deity  gives  rise  to  the  organization  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
For  the  government  of  these  bodies,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  conduct  which  religion  imposes,  religious  law  appears. 

The  law,  then,  the  body  of  rules  which  the  state  endeavors 
directly  or  indirectly  to  enforce,  may  be  properly  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Personal  law. 

2.  Property  law. 

3.  Corporation  law. 

4.  Government  law. 

5.  International  law. 

6.  Military  law. 

7.  Religious  law. 

In  addition  to  this  classification  of  law  on  the  basis  of  the 
particulars  of   conduct   to    be  controlled,   another    fundamental 
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classification  is  found  running  through  and  interwoven  with  each 
of  the  others.  This  classification  depends  upon  the  method  by 
which  regulation  is  accomplished.  General  rules  of  conduct  are 
established,  and  these  general  rules  are  applied  to  specific  acts. 
Thus  duties  and  rights,  or  rights  active  and  passive,  are  determined. 
Usually,  to  these  rules  determining  rights,  the  individuals  of  the 
state  conform  their  conduct ;  but  to  an  important  extent  they  do 
not.  To  the  extent  that  conduct  is  conformatory  to  the  law,  right 
is  done ;  to  the  extent  that  conduct  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  wrong  is  done.  Now,  government  does  not  attempt  to  control 
conduct  by  directly  enforcing  right-doing,  but  indirectly,  by  punish- 

■ 

ing  wrong-doing,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  body  of  laws  relating  to 
wrongs,  which  may  be  designated  as  criminal  law. 

Crimes  may  be  committed  against  personal  law,  property  law, 
corporation  law,  government  law,  international  law,  military  law, 
and  religious  law ;  so  that  the  classification  of  law  relating  to  rights 
and  duties  furnishes  the  proper  basis  for  the  classification  of  law 
relating  to  wrongs,  /.  ^.,  crimes. 

COURSE  OF  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE. 

In  considering  the  particulars  of  conduct  that  states  have  at- 
tempted to  regulate  we  find  they  can  be  classified  on  still  another 
basis  than  that  presented  in  considering  the  subject  of  law.  Con- 
duct may  relate  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  or  it  may  relate 
to  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  Though  this  classification  serves 
no  important  purpose  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  law,  yet  it 
is  necessary  in  considering  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
form  of  the  government. 

In  the  earlier  and  lower  stages  of  society,  conduct  relating  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species  is  held  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
while  conduct  relating  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  is  held  to  be 
of  secondary  importance,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  organization 
of  the  state  is  based  primarily  on  the  former  and  secondarily  on 
the  latter. 
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In  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  the  functions  of  reproduction 
are  dependent  upon  the  biologic  organization  of  mankind,  dividing 
the  human  race  into  two  classes — male  and  female — ^and  the  very 
earliest  states  yet  discovered  have  their  plans  of  organization  based 
on  sex,  and  composed  of  classified  bodies  of  kindred. 

This  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  In  the  earliest  forms  of 
society  conduct  involving  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the  rela- 
tions of  kindred  arising  therefrom  was  first  brought  under  regula- 
tion. The  primary  and  principal  source  of  disagreement  among 
primitive  men  at  the  mception  of  organized  society  grew  out  of 
their  desires  for  the  possession  of  women.  Men  first  came  into 
conflict  with  one  another  on  account  of  women,  and  to  live  together 
in  peace  it  became  necessary  to  organize  government  and  enact 
law  regulating  marriage  and  kinship  relations  arising  therefrom. 
The  government  and  the  law  relate  primarily  to  kinship,  regula- 
ting the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  bodies  of  kindred ;  that  is,  the  state  is  organized  on  kinship. 
Governmental  functions  are  performed  by  men  whose  positions  in 
the  government  are  determined  by  kinship,  and  rules  relating  to 
kinship  and  the  reproduction  of  the  species  constitute  the  larger 
body  of  the  law.  The  law  regulates  marriage  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  several  members  of  a  body  of  kindred  to  one  another. 
Individuals  are  held  responsible  only  to  their  kindred,  and  certain 
groups  of  kindred  are  held  responsible  to  other  groups  of  kindred. 
When  other  conduct,  such  as  the  distribution  of  game  taken  from 
the  forest,  or  fish  from  the  sea,  is  regulated,  the  rules  or  laws  pertain- 
ing thereto  involve  considerations  of  kinship,  and  this  is  extended 
so  far  that  a  large  body  of  rights  to  property  are  kinship  rights.  In 
this  manner  all  the  earlier  forms  of  the  state  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  are  based  on  kinship.  This  gives  us  kinship  society  and 
tribal  government. 

In  the  highest  forms  of  social  organization  discovered  in  the 
nations  of  civilization  the  regulation  of  conduct  embodied  in  the 
government  and  the  law,  relates  chiefly  and  primarily  to  the  welfare 
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of  the  individual,  and  secondarily  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species; 
and  of  the  conduct  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  that 
which  relates  to  property  has  an  overwhelming  predominance. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society  small  wealth  is  accumulated,  and 
industries  for  the  production  of  property  and  wealth  are  compara- 
tively undeveloped.  In  the  higher  stages  of  society  greatly  accu- 
mulated wealth  is  found,  and  industries  are  differentiated  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  multiplied  beyond  all  others.  As,  therefore, 
the  organs  of  government  must  be  adapted  to  its  functions,  the  plan 
of  government  in  such  a  state  must  be  based  upon  property.  Thus 
property,  society,  and  national  government  are  constituted. 

In  kinship  states  the  fundamental  classification  of  the  people  for 
the  purposes  of  government  is  by  kindred ;  in  property  states  the 
fundamental  classification  of  the  people  for  purposes  of  government 
is  by  territory.  Between  these  stages — the  lowest  and  the  highest — 
many  intermediate  forms  are  found.  No  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be 
drawn.  A  clear  distinction  can  be  made  only  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest.  Survivals  of  kinship  society  exist  in  all  govern- 
ments where  position,  /.  ^.,  office,  in  the  government  is  hereditary, 
while  property  society  with  the  government  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion is  reached  only  by  republics. 

The  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  is  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  kinship  society  into  property  society. 

There  is  yet  another  way  by  which  this  evolution  may  be  charac- 
terized, namely,  by  the  progressing  differentiation  of  the  organs  of 
the  state,  and  by  the  progressing  integration  of  states.  The  dif- 
erentiation  of  organs  in  the  state  is  represented  in  three  ways : 

First,  by  the  multiplication  of  organs  of  government. 

Second,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  orders  of  units  and  the 
specialization  of  the  subordinate  units  so  that  subordinate  organiza- 
tions perform  special  functions.  Thus  cities  may  be  divided  into 
wards,  counties  into  towns. 

Third,  by  the  multiplication  of  corporations  for  specific  purposes. 
Such  organizations  in  the  lowest  stages  of  society  appear  only  in  a 
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crude  form,  but  as  society  advances  they  are  perfected  and  greatly 
multiplied,  until  in  modern  civilized  society  a  state  becomes  a  vast 
plexus  of  corporations. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society  each  state  is  small,  being  com- 
posed only  of  a  body  of  kindred  by  consanguinity  and  affinity, 
actual  or  artificial.  As  each  state  is  small  many  states  are  found. 
In  order  that  unification  of  states  may  progress  organization  by 
kinship  must  give  way,  and  gradually  it  does  give  way,  to  be  re- 
placed by  organization  on  a  property  basis.  Organization  on  a  prop- 
erty basis  appears  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in  two.  First,  captives 
in  war  and  other  persons  are  made  slaves,  and  themselves  become 
property ;  and,  second,  a  particular  form  of  property — land — 
gradually  comes  to  be  of  prime  importance,  and  is  at  last  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  primary  classification  of  the  state,  which  is  terri- 
torial. 

By  various  processes  of  alliance,  by  conquest,  by  development  of 
feudalities,  and  by  slavery,  states  are  integrated,  and  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  organs  of  government  and  private  corporations,  the 
classes  of  the  state  are  differentiated,  and  with  this  the  plan  of  the 
state  is  changed  from  a  kinship  to  a  property  basis. 

COURSE  OF  EVOLUTION  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
consists  of  an  assembly  composed  of  men,  from  which  are  excluded 
all  deemed  too  young  or  too  old  to  exhibit  due  wisdom.  This 
assembly  is  the  law-making  power,  /.  ^.,  the  legislature,  and  the  law 
applying  power,  /.  ^.,  the  court.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  body  of  able 
men  meeting  to  confer  and  decide  upon  conduct,  and  is  essentially 
legislature  and  judiciary  undifferentiated.  This  assembly  has  a 
presiding  officer  who  obtains  the  position  by  common  consent  or 
formal  choice,  and  who  sometimes  acts  as  an  executive  officer  in 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  assembly.  But  this  executive 
power,  though  it  may  sometimes,  does  not  invariably  inhere  in  the 
presiding  officer. 
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Sometimes,  and  perhaps  usually,  the  executive  power  is  delegated 
to  a  committee  of  the  assembly.  The  committee  may  be  appointed 
temporarily  to  carry  out  a  specific  determination  of  the  assembly, 
or  it  may  be  a  standing  committee  to  carry  out  a  class  of  determi- 
nations. The  form  of  government  thus  described  probably  exists 
at  present  in  some  of  the  tribes  of  Australia  and  elsewhere,  as  such 
accounts  are  given  by  travelers  and  students  of  ethnology;  but 
these  accounts  are  incomplete,  and  have  been  made  by  persons  not 
thoroughly  trained  in  this  branch  of  anthropologic  research,  so  that 
altogether  the  existence  of  such  a  government  is  at  present  uncertain. 
It  is  also  probable  that  this  form  of  government  has  existed  in  past 
times  among  tribes  who  have  now  advanced  beyond  it.  The  line 
of  argument  on  which  this  is  based  cannot  here  be  presented,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  positive  conclusions  have  not  been  reached. 

A  somewhat  higher  form  of  government  has  been  discovered  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  which  may  be  more  thoroughly  described. 
In  this  the  assembly  of  the  people  is  more  definitely  organized. 
The  presiding  officer  is  formally  selected,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is 
for  life,  unless  otherwise  formally  determined  by  the  assembly  for 
cause.  In  addition  to  this,  a  chief  or  system  of  chiefs  is  found 
whose  duties  are  executive.  The  chief  is  also  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  but  is  not  a  chief  by  virtue  of  such  membership  but  by 
choice  of  the  people.     The  chieftaincy  is  never  hereditary. 

In  the  most  highly  developed  governments  the  three  great  classi- 
fications of  governmental  functions  are  highly,  though  not  com- 
pletely, differentiated,  giving  rise  to  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments,  represented  by  the  assembfyy  the  ruler^  and 
the  court. 

The  assembly  itself  is  elaborately  organized  and  differentiated 
into  two  or  more  correlated  divisions.  Executive  functions  are 
highly  differentiated  and  distributed  among  various  classes  of  officers 
over  whom  the  ruler  presides.  The  judicial  functions  also  are 
differentiated,  and  superior  and  subordinate  courts  are  organized. 
Between  the  two  forms  thus  described,  many  intermediate  forms 
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are  discovered,  and  the  course  of  progress  is  wayward  and  various. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  course,  judicial  functions  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  assumed  by  the  executive,  and  for  a  long  time  this 
division  of  the  functions  of  the  court  between  the  two  departments 
of  government  continues — being  claimed,  now  by  one,  now  by  the 
other.  At  times,  too,  in  the  course  of  progress,  legislative  func- 
tions are  assumed  by  the  executive  department,  and  a  conflict  is 
waged  for  supremacy.  At  last,  by  various  processes,  the  court  is 
organized. 

Three  of  these  processes  must  here  be  mentioned.  As  states 
increase  in  size  the  business  of  adjudication  becomes  so  great  that 
proper  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  multiplicity  of  cases 
arising.  Under  these  circumstances  committees  of  the  assembly 
are  appointed  with  judicial  powers,  at  first  extremely  limited  but 
gradually  enlarged,  until  courts  are  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  judicial  power  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  been  assumed 
by  the  executive  department,  the  rulers  find  themselves  overwhelmed 
with  business  and  appomt  subordinates  in  the  first  instance  to  ad- 
judicate specific  cases,  but  gradually  the  powers  of  these  subordi- 
nates are  enlarged,  until  courts  are  thus  established. 

Again,  ecclesiastical  bodies  claiming  superior  virtue  and  wisdom 
sometimes  assume  to  adjudicate,  but  such  adjudication  is  gradually 
relegated  to  specified  officers  of  the  body,  and  thus  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  developed. 

The  courts  originating  from  the  assembly,  from  the  ruler,  and 
from  the  ecclesiastical  body  alike,  may  be  more  or  less  multifarious. 
When  they  spring  up  in  the  same  state  their  jurisdiction  is  at  first 
imperfectly  defined.  Ekich  strives  for  supremacy,  and  thus  jurisdic- 
tion overlaps  jurisdiction.  This  conflict  ultimately  results  in  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  courts  integrated  in  a  superior  court 
and  differentiated  by  the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  inferior 
courts  with  jurisdiction  more  carefully  defined,  the  function  of  the 
inferior  courts  being  controlled  and  restricted  within  proper  bounds 
by  appeal  to  the  superior. 
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Thus,  at  last,  the  functions  of  the  primitive  assembly,  originally 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  are  differentiated,  and  the  legis- 
lature, the  ruler,  and  the  court  are  established. 

THE  COURSE  OF   EVOLUTION  OF  LAW. 

In  the  development  of  the  tribe  into  the  nation,  conduct  develops 
from  extreme  simplicity  to  extreme  complexity,  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  conduct  the  law  must  likewise  develop. 

PERSONAL    LAW. 

A  large  part  of  personal  law  belongs  to  family  law.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  and  lowest  form  of  the  family  is  that  in  which  brothers  in  a 
group  marry  their  own  sisters  in  a  group :  all  the  brothers  are  the 
husbands  of  all  the  sisters.  The  family  is  thus  composed  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children,  grandparents  and  grand- 
children, and  brothers  and  sisters.  Collateral  lines  of  kmship  are 
not  established.  There  are  no  uncles  and  aunts,  no  male  cousins 
and  female  cousins,  and  no  nephews  and  neices.  This  is  known  as 
the  Punaluan  family,  or  system  of  kinship. 

Another  form,  known  as  the  Malayan  family,  or  system  of  kinship, 
is  found,  involving  a  larger  tribe  and  a  higher  organization.  In 
this,  a  group  of  men,  being  brothers,  marry  a  group  of  women, 
sisters  to  one  another,  but  not  sisters  to  the  men  whom  they  marry. 
For  the  regulation  of  this  form  of  communal  marriage  a  tribe  is 
divided  into  classes.  Often  there  are  three  classes,  which  are  di- 
vided into  male  and  female — making  in  all,  six.  Let  these  be 
represented  by  letters :  A  represents  a  male  class,  and  A*  a  female 
class.  The  class  A  are  brothers  and  the  class  A^  are  their  sisters.  B 
represents  a  class,  and  B^  a  class,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  C  and 
C*  are  like  classes.  Then  the  class  A,  being  brothers  to  one  another, 
may  not  marry  their  sisters  A*,  but  marry  the  class  of  women  B* 
who  are  sisters  to  one  another.  The  class  B  marry  the  class  C^  and 
the  class  C  marry  the  class  A*.  Now,  in  this  family,  descent  is  in 
the  female  line.     The  children  then  of  A  and  B*  will  belong  to  the 
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class  B  and  B\  the  children  of  B  and  C^  will  belong  to  the  class 
C  and  C*,  and  the  children  of  C  and  A*  will  belong  to  the  class  A 
and  AS  and  through  these  cycles  the  generations  pass. 

The  kinship  system  is  further  developed  in  this  family,  and 
gives  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters, 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  grandsons  and  daughters.  It 
also  gives  aunts  and  uncles.  The  children  call  their  father  and 
father's  brothers,  all  fathers,  and  their  mother  and  mother's  sisters, 
all  mothers ;  but  their  father's  sisters  are  aunts,  and  their  mother's 
brothers  are  uncles.  The  children  of  their  father's  brothers  they 
call  brothers,  the  children  of  their  mother's  sisters  they  call  sisters ; 
but  the  children  of  their  father's  sisters  they  call  cousins,  and  the 
children  of  their  mother's  brothers  they  call  cousins. 

This  family  is  widely  spread  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
kinship  system  is  still  more  widely  spread,  as  it  exists  among  all  the 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  in  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  Punaluan  system  of  kinship  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  form 
of  communal  marriage  is  not  known.  The  Malayan  system  of 
kinship  and  marriage  is  known.  Its  simplest  and  most  common 
form  only  has  been  given. 

The  development  of  this  into  the  polygamic  and  monogamic 
systems  of  marriage  is  accomplished  in  diverse  ways  among  many 
tribes.  The  group  of  husbands  and  group  of  wives  constituting 
one  family  comes  to  be  very  large  and  narrower  restrictions  are 
adopted — thus,  sons  of  one  mother  will  be  married  in  a  group  to 
the  daughters  of  another  mother,  and  various  other  restrictive 
regulations  will  appear,  but  all  involving  a  common  principle, 
namely,  that  the  husbands  and  wives  have  no  choice.  Selection  is 
made  by  legal  appointment. 

Legal  appointment  develops  into  individual  selection  through 
three  processes : 

First.  The  parties  interested,  consulting  their  own  wishes,  elope ; 
and  marriage  by  elopement,  though  illegal  at  first,  is  made  legal  on 
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the  day  of  jubilee.      This  procedure  widely  prevails  among  the 
North  American  Indians. 

Second.  It  ofttimes  happens  that  in  the  vicissitude  of  life  cer- 
tain groups,  or  families,  of  sisters  increase  in  number,  while  the 
groups  of  brothers  to  whom  they  belong  decrease  in  number,  and 
vice  versa.  Under  these  circumstances  a  few  men  are  entitled  to 
many  wives,  and  the  law  holds  this  to  be  justice.  In  such  cases  it 
may  happen  that  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  large  male  group  having 
rights  of  marriage  in  a  small  female  group,  will,  with  his  friends, 
capture  a  bride  from  some  larger  group  of  women.  This  is  always 
resisted,  and  conflict  ensues.  If  the  capturing  party  succeed,  the 
law  then  holds  that  the  warfare  was  the  final  arbitrament  and  the 
controversy  ends ;  and  if  the  capturing  party  fail,  the  contest  must, 
in  like  manner,  cease. 

Third.  Marriage  by  capture  develops  into  a  third  form.  A 
man  being  entitled  to  more  than  one  woman  is  challenged  by  a 
man  who,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death,  is  entitled  to  none, 
and  the  right  to  a  woman  is  thus  decided  by  wager  of  battle 
between  the  two  men  immediately  interested.  This  duel  is  gradu- 
ally regulated  by  law  in  such  a  manner  that  fatal  results  do  not 
ensue,  and  the  conflict  ends  controversy,  and  thereafter  the  dispu- 
tants are,  themselves,  friends. 

These  three  forms  of  marriage — ^by  elopement,  by  capture,  and 
by  duel,  are  gradually  regulated,  and  come  to  be  recognized  as 
legal,  and  so  communal  marriage  is  developed  into  polygamic  and 
monogamic  marriage;  and  thus  by  a  long  process  the  Malayan 
system  of  marriage  and  the  Malayan  system  of  kinship  are  de- 
veloped into  the  monogamic  family  and  kinship.  But  it  usually 
happens  that  the  system  of  kinship  embodied  in  the  terms  of 
relationship,  remains  longer  than  the  system  of  marriage,  that  is, 
the  evolution  of  language  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  evolution 
of  customary  law,  so  that  we  find  many  tribes  having  the  Malayan 
system  of  kinship,  yet  not  having  the  Malayan  system  of  marriage. 
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but  having  polyg^imic  marriage  and  marriage  by  legal  appointment, 
and  with  these,  marriage  by  elopement,  by  capture,  and  by  duel. 

In  the  family  law  of  very  early  society  descent  is  in  the  female 
line,  the  control  of  the  children  belongs  to  the  mother  and  her 
consanguineal  kindred,  and  the  father  and  his  kindred  have  no 
control  over  the  family.  The  husband  is  but  the  guest  of  the  wife 
and  her  friends. 

During  the  process  of  development  from  communal  marriage, 
and  the  system  of  kinship  involved,  to  monogamic  marriage  and 
its  system  of  kinship,  a  change  from  descent  in  the  female  to 
descent  in  the  male  line  occurs,  and  with  this  change  the  control  of 
the  family  is  relegated  to  the  husband  and  father,  and  rapidly  this 
control  becomes  absolute,  and  the  patriarchal  family  is  established, 
in  which  the  father  has  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wives  and 
children  and  all  their  descendants ;  but  gradually  this  power  is 
regulated  by  law. 

A  method  by  which  descent  is  changed  from  the  female  to  the 
male  line,  that  is,  by  which  mother-right  is  changed  to  father-right, 
appears  among  the  North  American  Indians.  When  the  gentes  of 
which  a  tribe  is  composed  do  not  live  in  a  compact  village  but  are 
spread  over  a  large  area  of  country,  so  that  each  gens  lives  alone, 
separated  by  miles  of  distance  from  the  others,  the  consanguineal 
relatives  of  the  wives,  who  are  the  guardians  and  masters  of  the 
fiunily,  are  not  present  and  cannot  exercise  control.  Under  such 
circumstances  authority  is  gradually  assumed  by  the  husbands,  and 
the  line  of  descent  is  ultimately  changed.  There  may  be  other 
methods  by  which  this  change  is  made. 

PROPERTY    LAW. 

Property  law  is  naturally  divided  into  two  classes — property  in 
chattels  and  property  in  land. 

To  a  large  extent  in  primitive  society  chattel  property  is  com- 
munal— owned  by  classes  or  clans — ^but  a  few  articles,  such  as  cloth- 
ing, ornaments,  and  some  implements  and  utensils,  are  owned  by  in- 
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dividuals,  yet  no  large  accumulation  of  these  things  is  permitted  to 
the  individual.  Under  these  circumstances  barter  and  sale  are 
clogged  because  individuals  cannot  freely  exchange — the  consent 
of  two  bodies  of  persons  being  necessary  therefor.  As  industries 
are  differentiated,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation 
of  labor,  articles  are  exchanged  by  regulation — the  price  is  always 
the  legal  price.     Inheritance  is  by  clan,  not  from  parent  to  child. 

In  the  progress  of  social  organization  communal  chattels  become 
personal  property.  Inheritance  by  clan  gradually  becomes  inherit- 
ance by  nearest  of  kin,  and,  finally,  wills  are  invented,  and  in- 
heritance by  designation  of  the  owner  is  developed.  Then  with 
the  development  of  money,  barter  is  changed  into  sale,  and  legally 
fixed  price,  by  certain  curious  processes,  is  changed  into  competitive 
price. 

In  the  most  primitive  society  the  land  is  held  by  the  state  and 
used  only  as  a  hunting  ground,  or  as  the  source  of  vegetal  food 
naturally  grown  thereon,  while  the  streams  and  coasts  are  held  as 
fisheries ;  but  where  rude  cultivation  begins  small  areas  are  re- 
deemed, and  usually  cultivated  land  is  held  by  tribe  or  clan. 
Thus,  tenure  to  cultivated  lan<^  is  communal. 

Communal  ownership  is  gradually  developed  into  ownership  in 
severalty  by  a  variety  of  processes  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
multifarious  and  complex,  so  that  the  subject  may  not  here  be 
treated  at  large. 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  tenure  to  property  from 
communal  to  individual  ownership,  there  grows  up  a  large  body  of 
law  relating  to  contract. 

[The  consideration  of  the  evolution  of  corporation  law  is  omitted.] 

GOVERNMENT  LAW. 

In  lower  tribes,  government  law  consists  of  a  few  simple  rules, 
regulating  the  manner  of  calling  the  assembly,  the  order  of  de- 
liberation, and  the  method  of  announcing  the  decision,  while  the 
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chief  or  committee  executes  the  law  in  obedience  to  a  few  equally 
simple  rules.  In  higher  nations,  where  the  legislature,  the  ruler, 
and  the  court  appear,  government  law  is  greatly  elaborated.  The 
legislature  is  organized  by  processes  provided  bylaw,  and  controlled 
by  organic,  or  constitutional,  law,  and  a  body  of  parliamentary  law 
is  developed  regulating  its  method  of  procedure.  The  executive 
department  is  governed  by  organic  law,  by  law  emanating  from  the 
legislature,  and  by  a  large  body  of  rules  originating  within  itself. 
The  judicial  department  is  also  controlled  by  organic  law,  by 
directory  laws  emanating  from  the  legislature,  and  by  the  rules  of 
the  court,  involving  a  complex  system  of  procedure. 

From  such  simplicity  to  such  complexity  do  we  arrive  by  the 
processes  of  evolution. 

CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Of  crimes  resulting  from  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  marriage  within  the  proscribed  group  i$  held  to  be  the  most 
heinous  in  primitive  society.  It  is  never  condoned,  never  com- 
pounded. Infidelity  after  marriage  may  be  condoned  or  com- 
pounded. 

Crimes  relating  to  personal  injuries  include  murder,  maiming, 
and  slander.  Murder  may  be  punished  by  the  taking  of  life — not 
necessarily  the  life  of  the  murderer,  but  one  of  his  clan.  But 
murder  may  be  compounded,  and  primitive  law  fixes  the  value  of 
individuals  according  to  sex  and  rank.  Murder  may  be  atoned  for 
by  substitution,  that  is,  the  murderer  may  be  expatriated,  driven 
from  his  family,  and  thus  become  dead,  to  his  own  people, 
and  then  he  may  be  adopted  by  the  injured  family  and  made  to 
replace  the  murdered  person.  Thus  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man 
may  adopt  the  murderer  for  her  husband,  and,  in  this  adoption  he 
loses  his  own  name  and  all  relations  of  kinship,  and  accepts  the 
name  and  kinship  relations  of  the  murdered  man. 

Maiming  is  punished  by  maiming — "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth** — and  maiming  maybe  compounded,  and  the 
value  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  b  specified  by  law. 
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Slander  is  punished  the  same  as  the  crime  alleged  in  the  slander, 
and  slander  may  be  pleaded  as  a  justifying  cause  for  murder  and 
maiming ;  slander  may  also  be  compounded. 

In  primitive  society  by  far  the  largest  body  of  crimes  is  included 
under  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  and  this  is  terribly  punished. 
Abnormal  conditions  of  body,  aberrations  of  mind,  and  infelicities 
of  temper  are  all  interpreted  as  evidences  that  the  possessors  thereof 
are  uncanny  people,  and  to  a  large  extent  deafness  and  blindness 
before  old  age  from  causes  that  cannot  be  readily  understood,  and 
all  loathsome  or  strange  diseases,  are  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
sorcery,  so  that  the  practice  of  witchcraft  is  everywhere  believed  in, 
and  witches  and  wizards  are  multiplied.  Witchcraft  is  punished  by 
death,  but  after  conviction  in  the  court,  appeal  to  supernatural 
decision  is  always  permitted,  and  thus  we  have  the  origin  of  trial 
by  ordeal. 

Criminal  law  in  the  higher  stages  of  society  need  not  be  charac- 
terized, but  certain  lines  of  evolution  may  be  pointed  out.  The 
groups  in  which  marriage  is  prohibited,  giving  rise  to  the  crime  of 
incest,  change  from  artificial  groups  to  groups  constituted  by  degrees 
of  consanguineal  kinship,  male  and  female.  Thus  classifications 
by  artificial  and  analogic  characteristics  give  place  to  classifica- 
tions by  essential  and  homologic  characteristics.  Gradually  too, 
in  the  progress  of  society  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  stages,  the 
motive  of  the  murderer  is  considered,  and  accidental  killing  and 
maiming  are  differentiated  from  willful  murder  and  other  personal 
injuries,  and  in  the  higher  stages  of  society,  such  willful  injuries, 
being  essential  crimes,  are  not  compounded  nor  atoned  for  by  sub- 
stitution. 

In  the  crimes  which  come  from  the  unlawful  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty the  punishment  by  multiple  restitution  found,  in  the  lower 
states,  is  superseded  by  fines  which  go  to  the  state  and  by  imprison- 
ment. In  the  lower  stages  of  society  property  crimes  are  thefts ; 
in  the  higher  stages,  property  crimes  are  thefts  and  frauds. 

In  the  lower  stages  of  society  a  large  body  of  the  crime  is  witch- 
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craft,  and  this  gradually  disappears  with  the  progress  of  culture. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  in  early  society  there  is  a  very  large  body 
of  artificial  crimes — especially  those  relating  to  sorcery.  Again, 
there  is  a  large  body  of  artificial  crimes  relating  to  personal  in- 
juries, from  the  fact  that  willful  injury  is  not  differentiated  from 
accidental  injury.  In  the  course  of  evolution  such  artificial 
crimes  are  eliminated  from  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  by  reason 
of  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  the  relations  of  men,  the 
classes  of  real  crimes  are  multiplied. 

There  is  yet  another  line  of  progress.  In  primitive  society  two 
principles  are  found  to  exist  side  by  side  as  fundamental  theories  in 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  first  is  that  justice  must  be  done — that  justice  which  the 
primitive  law  recognizes. 

The  second,  that  there  must  be  end  to  controversy  so  that  peace 
may  prevail  and  society  be  not  disorganized;  and  this  must  be 
accomplished  though  the  former  fail. 

To  secure  end  to  controversy  there  is  resort  to  two  methods : 

First,  days  or  other  periods  of  jubilee  are  appointed  at  which  all 
crimes,  except  murder  and  incest,  are  forgiven.  In  the  lowest 
societies  it  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  coming  once  a  year ;  in  higher 
societies  it  is  a  year  of  jubilee,  coming  at  longer  periods.  With 
progressing  society  this  method  of  ending  controversy  is  adopted 
in  the  case  of  crimes  which  are  manifestly  artificial  in  the  state  of 
culture  to  which  the  people  have  arrived,  and  by  this  means  willful 
murder  is  at  first  differentiated  from  accidental  killing. 

Second,  controversy  is  terminated  and  the  punishment  of  artificial 
crime  is  avoided  by  the  establishment  of  cities  of  refuge. 

Now,  cities  of  refuge  come  to  be  such  in  a  curious  manner.  In 
the  early  history  of  mankind,  cities  are  states  and  autonomous ; 
one  state  does  not  punish  the  crimes  committed  in  another ;  and 
men  committing  crimes  flee  from  their  own  states  to  others,  be- 
come incorporated  therein  by  adoption,  and  thus  secure  immunity 
from  punishment.      When  on  the  first  organization  of  nations. 
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two  or  more  city-states  are  consolidated  and  placed  under  one 
general  government,  certain  cities  often  remain  as  places  of  refuge, 
but  with  an  important  restriction,  namely,  that  the  crimes  belong 
to  the  classes  which  have  been  here  described  as  artificial. 

Thus  days  of  jubilee  and  cities  of  refuge  are  important  agencies 
in  the  evolution  of  criminal  law. 

The  growth  of  law  in  its  entire  course  is  governed  in  many 
important  respects  by  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  law  and  the 
source  of  its  authority.  This  subject  involves  the  discussion  of  the 
evolution  of  philosophy  and  cannot  now  be  undertaken.  It  is  the 
highest  and  most  important  subject  with  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  grapple,  as  it  involves  the  whole  theory  of  human  conduct — the 
ethics  of  mankind. 

In  the  foregoing  the  organization  of  society  for  government, 
/.  e,j  for  purposes  of  regulation,  has  been  considered.  This  is  the 
organization  to  secure  peace.  The  organization  of  society  by  the 
differentiation  of  industries  and  their  integration  through  com- 
merce has  been  necessarily  omitted. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington  was  organized  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1879,  ^y  ^^^  adoption  of  a  constitution  substantially  the 
same  as  that  now  in  force.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  Article  II,  is  to 
encourage  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  especially  with 
reference  to  America,  including  Somatology,  Philology,  Philoso- 
phy, Psychology  and  Technology.  Its  members  are  of  three 
classes,  Active,  Corresponding,  an^  Honorary,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  Council  on  nomination  in  writing  by  two  active 
members  of  the  Society.  Active  members  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  five  dollars,  which  covers  the  annual  dues  for  the  first  year; 
aftenvards  the  annual  dues  are  three  dollars.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  on  the  first 
and  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  from  November  to  May  inclu- 
sive, in  which  papers  are  read  by  members  of  the  Society,  or  others 
who  may  be  invited  by  the  Council,  and  topics  discussed  relating 
to  the  various  branches  of  Anthropological  science. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  prior  to  the  present  volume  con- 
sist of  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled  **  Abstract 
of  Transactions,'*  which  covers  the  period  from  the  organization  to 
January  18,  1881.  Subsequently,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  having 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  publication,  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  pages  was  issued  as  Volume  I  of  Transactions  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  embracing  the  work  of  the 
Society  to  and  including  the  meeting  of  January  17,  1882. 

The  Council  have  believed  it  more  satisfactory,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient, to  have  succeeding  volumes  contain  the  proceedings  of  each 
winter's  season,  and  therefore  the  present  issue  comes  down  to  May 
15,  the  closing .  meeting  of  the  season  of  1882-83.     If  this  plan 

be  continued,  the  next  volume  will  cover  the  |3eriod  from  Novem- 
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ber,  1883,  to  May,  1884.  Most  of  the  papers  contained  in  these 
volumes  have  been  published  separately  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, in  scientific  magazines,  or  by  their  authors  in  pamphlet 
form. 

The  Society  has  been  recognized  by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
entitled  to  import  books  for  its  collection  free  of  duty,  and  many 
valuable  gifts  from  European  authors  have  been  received,  as  the 

lists  in  the  present  volume  testify. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  retiring  President,,  his  annual  address 

was  not  completed  in  time  for  delivery  at  any  of  the  meetings  of 

the  season  of  i882-*83.      It  was  therefore  reserved  for  the  opening 

meeting  (November  6,  1883,)  of  the  next  year,  but  appears  in  its 

proper  place  at  the  close  of  thi:s  volume. 
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Fiftieth  Regular  and  Fourth  Annual  Meeting, 

January   17,   1882. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Society  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  the  Council  had  considered  and 
approved : 

1.  To  refer  the  election  of  members  to  the  Council. 

2.  To  increase  the  entrance  fee  from  two  to  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

3.  To  change  the  classification  of  Anthropology  from  that  de- 
nned in  Article  II  of  the  present  Constitution  to  the  following  sub- 
divisions: I ,  Somatology  ;  2,  Sociology  ;  3,  Philology  ;  4,  Phil- 
osophy ;  5,  Psychology;  and,  6,  Technology. 

4.  To  change  the  designation  and  duties  of  the  two  Secretaries, 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  General  Secretary  and  a  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  the  former  to  have  charge  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  the  latter  of  the  business  of  the  Council. 

5.  To  require  each  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  deliver  an  address 
annually  on  some  subject  belonging  to  his  division  of  anthropology, 
and  to  exempt  the  President  from  confining  his  annual  address  to 
the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year. 

6.  To  make  the  time  of  holding  meetings  extend  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  inclusive,  instead  of  from  October  to  June. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  several  propositions 
in  the  order  stated,  and  they  were  separately  voted  upon  and 
adopted  without  modification. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Curator  were  then 
respectively  presented  and  received. 
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The  Society  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  : 

President         ....  J.  W.  POWELL. 

r  ROBERT  FLETCHER. 


Vice-Presidents 


J.  C.  WELLING. 
GARRICK  MALLERY. 
O.  T.  MASON. 

General  Secretary        .        .  LESTER  F.  WARD. 

Secretary  to  the  Council  F.  A.  SEELY. 

Treasurer       ....  J.  HOWARD  GORE. 

Curator  ....  W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 

fE.  A.  FAY. 


Council  at  Large 


MILES  ROCK. 
A.   F.  A.  KING. 
G.  K.  GILBERT. 
S.  M.  BURNETT. 
H.  W.  HENSHAW. 


Upon  the  announcement  of  the  result,  the  Society  at  9.30  ad- 
journed. 


Fifty- First  Regular  Meeting,  February  7,  1882. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  Capt.  C.  E.  Button,  U.  S.  A.,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  the  retiring  President  de- 
livered his  annual  address  upon  The  Outlines  of  Sociology.* 


Fifty-Second  Regular  Meeting,  February  21,  1882. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  stated  that  Mr.  Petroff,  whose  communication  was  the 


*  Printed  in  Vol.  I  of  Transactions,  pp.  106-129. 
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only  one  on  the  program  for  the  evening,  had  notified  the  Council 
that,  owing  to  illness,  he  would  not  be  able  to  read  it,  and  the 
Society  adjourned  at  8.30  p.  m. 


Fifty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  March  7,  1882. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, as  an  active  member  of  the  Society,  was  announced. 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroff  then  read  a  paper  on  the  '*  Limits  of  the 
Innuit  Tribes  on  the  Pacific  Coast.*'* 

discussion. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  Alaska,  spoke  of  a 
mixed  tribe,  or  race,  intermediate  between  the  Innuit  and  the 
Tinn6  Indians,  which  he  had  met  while  there,  and  which  he  thought 
to  be  identical  with  another  interior  tribe,  though  modified  as  to 
language  and  customs.  He  also  mentioned  an  Eskimo  tribe,  sup- 
posed to  have  immigrated  from  Northeastern  Asia,  but  which  had 
become  much  assimilated  in  language,  customs,  etc. ,  to  the  Alaskan 
Indians. 

Mr.  Gatschet  spoke  of  the  Aleuts,  and  inquired  whether 
any  indications  existed  that  they  had  migrated  from  Asia.  He 
said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  originally  island  tribe ;  they 
must  have  come  from  some  part  of  the  main  land.  He  also  com- 
mented on  the  derivation  of  the  word  Aleut  as  affording  some  clue 
to  their  origin. 

Mr.  Petroff  replied  that  the  words  Aleut  and  Innuit  were  prob- 
ably identical  in  origin,  and  that  he  had  found  Aleuts  at  Bristol 
Bay,  and  that  certain  characteristic  cooking  utensils  of  that  tribe 
had  been  taken  from  kitchen  refuse  on  the  main  land,  which  proved 
their  former  occupation  of  those  parts. 

Prof,  Mason  reproduced  some  of  Mr.  Ball's  arguments  to  estab- 
lish the  great  antiquity  of  the  human  occupancy  of  Alaska.     He 


♦Printed  in  Am.  Nat.,  XVI,  No.  7,  1882,  pp.  567-575. 
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also  inquired  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  change  from  Russian 
to  American  ownership  of  the  territory. 

To  the  latter  question  Mr.  Petroff  replied  that  under  Russian 
rule  the  tribes  were  not  allowed  to  move,  but  that  now  there  were 
no  restrictrions,  although  they  did  not  manifest  much  disposition 
to  migrate.  He  thought  that  the  population  showed  no  marked 
tendency  either  to  increase  or  decrease  ;  at  Cook's  Inlet  there  were 
only  eighteen  less  persons  in  1880  than  in  1868,  although  it  was 
a  notoriously  unhealthy  locality.  He  apprehended,  however,  that 
the  recent  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  would  soon  begm 
to  tell  upon  the  population.  Formerly  no  such  beverages  were  m 
use  except  a  mild  drink  made  from  meal  and  called  kwak,  but  in 
1876,  a  still  was  erected  by  the  whites  at  Cook's  Inlet. 

Mr.  Nelson  stated  that  he  had  noted  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
population  of  certain  localities,  but  that  he  was  inclined  to  attri- 
bute this  result  chiefly  to  the  almost  total  extermination  in  those 
parts  of  the  reindeer. 

Dr.  King  asked  whether  infanticide  had  been  observed  among 
the  Indians  of  Alaska,  and  also  what  were  the  marriage  customs. 

Mr.  Petroff  replied  that  he  had  never  seen  any  traces  of  infan- 
ticide. He  said  that  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  very  simple, 
and  in  some  tribes  scarcely  existed  at  all.  The  Innuit  were  nearly 
all  members  of  the  Russian  church.  Those  on  Torriac  bay  were 
monogamous,  and  appeared  to  treat  their  wives  kindly.  The 
natives  of  Prince  William  Sound  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
wives  from  them,  in  most  cases  simply  purchasing  them.  Wife- 
lending  prevails  as  a  rite  of  hospitality,  and  he  thought  that 
this  custom  had  done  much  to  mix  the  blood  of  the  different 
tribes. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  he  stated  that  the  Innuit  tribes  were 
sometimes  without  chiefs,  and  that  each  tribe  had  its  totem. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker  asked  whether  there  was  any  danger  that  the 
United  States  would  ever  become  involved  in  war  with  any  of  these 
Indians,  and  Mr.  Petroff  explained  that,  owing  to  their  paucity  of 
number,  no  serious  results  need  be  apprehended.  The  more  west- 
ern tribes  were  all  peaceable,  and  only  the  lower  Thlinkits  and  Kolo- 
shes  were  disposed  to  be  hostile;  these  numbered  some  5,000  or 
6,000,  and,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  could  retreat  to 
British  soil  if  attacked,  they  might  make  trouble.  The  Indians 
around  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  bad  reputation,  but  the  interior 
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tribes  were  too  thinly  scattered  to  cause  any  alarm.     The  Aleutian 
Islanders  were  thoroughly  christianized. 


Fifty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  March  21,  1882. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
Museum,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Classification  of  Objects  in 
the  New  National  Museum  in  its  Relations  to  Anthro- 
pology.'* 

Hectograph  copies  of  an  elaborate  synopsis  of  the  classification 
proposed  were  distributed  to  the  members. 

OUTLINE   OF   A   SCHEME   OF   MUSEUM   CLASSIFICATION.* 

I.  Mankind;  2.  The  Earth  a^i  Man's  Abode;  3.  Natural  Re- 
sources; 4.  The  Exploitative  Industries;  5.  The  Elaborative  In- 
dustries ;  6.  Ultimate  Products  and  their  Utilization ;  7.  Social 
Relations  of  Mankind  ;  8.  Intellectual  Occupations  of  Mankind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof  Mason  referred  to  the  fundamental  division  of  objects  into 
those  which  were  actually  represented  by  specimens  and  those  whose 
nature  only  admitted  of  some  descriptive  illustration,  and  also 
commended  the  proposed  innovation  of  uniting,  so  far  as  required 
for  the  purpose,  the  elements  of  a  library  with  those  of  a  museum 
as  popularly  understood.  He  further  pointed  out  the  unavoidable- 
ness  of  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  so  extensive  a  classifi- 
cation, and  inquired  whether  the  head  *'  Inorganic  Matter,**  placed 
under  **  Natural  Resources'*  in  the  synopsis,  would  not  more 
naturally  fall  under  the  preceding  division  **  The  Earth  as  Man*s 
Abode,**  and  similarly  of  "  Force.'* 

Prof.  Goode  replied  that  under  *'  Inorganic  Matter  *'  it  was  pro- 
posed to  arrange  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  substances,  and 
under  '*  Force,"   only  such  apparatus  as  'are  used  in  illustrating 

*An  analysis  of  the  scheme  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  1881.     Appendix.     No.  13. 
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the  nature  of  force  in  the  abstract,  such  as  the  lever,  pulley,  in- 
clined plane,  etc. 

Dr.  Rock  remarked  that  the  overlapping  that  would  occur  was 
no  objection  and  would  not  necessarily  constitute  duplication,  since 
each  re-appearance  of  the  same  substance  would  present  it  in  a 
changed  form.  He  instanced  the  case  of  silver,  which  would 
appear  primarily  as  bullion,  then  as  coin,  and  then  in  the  various 
arts,  where  the  crude  metal  need  not  be  repeated. 

Dr.  Fletcher  suggested  the  value  of  cards  containing  cross-refer- 
ences to  the  same  object  in  other  forms. 

Prof.  Mason  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  busts 
of  representative  men  placed  alongside  of  their  achievements,  as 
e,  g,y  the  bust  of  Stephenson  with  the  steam  engine. 

Prof.  GooDE  said  that  such  duplications  would  be  introduced 
wherever  a  purpose  could  be  thereby  best  subserved.  He  spoke  of 
the  department  of  **  Human  Achievement,'*  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  syllabus,  as  to  some  extent  theoretical,  although  it  was  hoped 
one  day  to  introduce  this  feature.  In  this  department  would  be 
displayed  samples  of  the  most  finished  works  in  every  field  of  in- 
dustry and  human  undertaking,  the  best  productions  of  the  greatest 
dramatists,  poets,  sculptors,  engravers,  painters,  etc.,  and  the  finest 
specimens  of  textile  fabrics,  glassware,  pottery,  etc.,  that  had  ever 
been  manufactured. 

Mr.  True  asked  how  such  a  subject  as  philosophy,  for  example, 
could  be  represented. 

Prof.  GooDE  said  that  this  could  be  done  by  exhibiting  the  works 
of  philosophers  accompanied  by  diagrams  of  their  systems. 

Mr.  HuTCHESON  spoke  of  the  importance  of  exhibiting  in  a  sep- 
arate department  the  great  epoch-making  books  of  all  ages. 

Prof.  GooDE  further  illustrated  his  scheme  by  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  how  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  status  of  the 
science  of  fish-culture  might  be  illustrated  in  the  museum. 

Dr.  Fletcher  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  that  visitors 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  books  thus  placed  on  exhibition. 

Prof.  GooDE  replied  that  this  was  contemplated  to  a  certain 
extent  and  might  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  standard  work  on 
each  subject  on  a  shelf  adjacent  to  the  cases  in  which  the  subject 
is  illustrated. 

Dr.  Rock  spoke  of  the  general  lack  of  descriptive  labels  in 
museums,  and  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  manual,  the 
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best  extant,  accompany  each  special  department,  as  e.  g.,  mine- 
ralogy. 

Mr.  HuTCHESON  mentioned  the  need  of  good  model  guide-books, 
and  named  as  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  the  Friedrich' s  Bausteine. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  place  assigned  to  **  religious  organ- 
izations and  systems  **  under  the  general  head  **  Moral  condition  of 
Man,*'  and  said  he  thought  it  would  more  naturally  fall  under 
'*  Social  Relations.'* 

Mr.  Ward  concurred  in  this  last  view,  at  least  in  the  abstract. 
He  also  reverted  to  Mr.  Hutcheson's  previous  suggestion  relative 
to  the  exhibition  of  epoch-making  books,  and  spoke  of  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  such  a  feature  on  young  persons  who  might  desire  to 
lay  out  a  course  of  reading  and  wish  to  avoid  the  mass  of  literature 
of  an  ordinary  or  inferior  quality  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  all 
great  libraries. 

Prof.  GooDE  said  that  such  a  collection  would  come  under  the 
department  of"  Human  Achievement."  He  also  spoke  of  the  guide- 
books, the  preparation  of  which  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  True  remarked  upon  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
proposed  system  gets  rid  of  mere  curiosities.  He  said  that  the 
commonest  objects  were,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  most 
important,  and  yet  they  were  often  evanescent  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. 

Prof.  GoODE  illustrated  this  by  the  effort  the  museum  authorities 
had  been  obliged  to  make  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  planchette. 


Fifty-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  April  4,  1882. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  election  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Havvkes,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Society,  was  announced. 

The  Curator  reported  the  following  gifts : 

From  the  Author. — Hiawatha  and  the  Iroquois  Confederation;  A 
Study  in  Anthropology.  By  Horatio  Hale.  A  paper  read  at 
the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  in  August,  1881, 
under  the  title  of  **A  Lawgiver  of  the  Stone  Age."  Salem, 
Mass.,  1 881,  pamph.,  20  pp. 

A   paper  entitled    *'The   Manuscript   Troano."      By  Prof. 
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Cyrus  Thomas.  Taken  from  the  American  Naturalist  for  Au- 
gust, 1 88 1,  pp.  625-641. 

From  the  Author. — A  pamphlet  entitled  **  A  preface  to,  with  ex- 
tracts from,  A  Book  of  the  Beginnings.**  By  Gerald  Massey. 
28  pp. 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  anthropologischen  Literatur  Amerikas. 

By  Dr.  Emil  Schmidt.     Essen,  20  pp.,  4to. 

From  the  Publisher. — Military  and  Naval  Advertiser  and  Book 
Record.     Washington  and  New  York,  December,  1881. 

From  the  Society. — M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  d'histoire,  d'arch^- 
ologie  et  de  litt^rature  de  I'arrondissement  de  Beaune.  Deuxi- 
6me  s^rie.     No.  i.     Beaune,  France,  1881,  2  parts. 

From  Dr.  Oscar  Low. — Sitzung  der  Anthropologischen  Gesell- 
schaft  zu  Miinchen,  vom  16  December. 

Prof.  O.  T.  Mason  then  read  a  paper  on  **  The  treatment  of 
Aborigines  by  Colonists  of  higher  races,"  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract : 

The  author  of  the  paper,  believing  that  several  very  imix)rtant 
questions  in  anthropology  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject for  a  proper  solution,  attempted  to  group  together  a  mass  of 
facts  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  various  methods  of 
intrusion  upon  occupied  areas  were  illustrated  by  examples  of 
ancient  and  modern  colonization,  such  as  the  Jews  into  Palestine, 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  into  the  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Romans  into  their  conquered  provinces.  The  two  con- 
quests of  England  by  the  Romans  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Jutes  were  adduced  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  yielding  or  of  stubborn 
resistance. 

The  freshest  and  best  examples  were  accredited  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  had  studied  the  subject  thoroughly  both  in  British  India 
and  in  Sbuthern  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  author  treated  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence always  existing  between  theories  of  occupation  as  held  by  the 
home  government  and  the  real  conduct  of  the  intruders  towards 
the  natives;  the  effect  of  changed  clothing  and  environment,  of 
spirit-drinking,  of  sexual  diseases  and  of  epidemics,  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  Pariah  classes  by  education,  the  tendency  to  destroy 
the  aboriginal  peoples,  and  the  best  method  of  establishing  a 
government  over  the  lower  class.  As  history  is  ever  repeating  itself, 
it  was  held  that  the  careful  study  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
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various  modes  of  colonization  would  assist  the  modern  civilized 
governments  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  the  aborigines 
within  the  territories  over  which  they  have  extended  their  sway. 

DISCUSSION. 

Col.  Mallery  pointed  out  certain  analogies  between  the  facts 
presented,  and  those  which  have  attended  the  settlement  of  America 
by  the  whites. 

Dr.  Rock  drew  the  contrast  between  the  effect  of  European 
occupation  of  North  and  South  America,  that  whereas  the  amalga- 
mation of  races  has  been  slight  in  the  former  it  is  the  rule  in  the 
latter.  He  said  that  in  many  parts  of  South  America  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honor  to  have  descended  from  Indian  ancestors,  and  he 
thought  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  that  continent  had  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins ;  at  least  such  was  the  case  at  Parana  and  along 
the  Rio  Negro.  Even  those  who  claimed  to  be  pure  Castilians  were 
rarely  wholly  pure. 

Col.  Mallery  stated  that  what  had  been  said  of  North  America 
was  not  entirely  true  of  Canada. 

Col.  Seely  remarked  that  in  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England 
no  assimilation  of  races  took  place,  while  invasions  and  migrations 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  were  always  accompanied  by  a  mixture 
of  races.  He  then  drew  the  parallel  with  respect  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  America.  The  portions  colonized  by  the  English  exclu- 
sively showed  no  mixture  with  the  aborigines,  but  the  portions 
colonized  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Latin  races  showed  such  mixture. 
In  Canada  it  was  the  French  and  not  the  English  that  had  amalga- 
mated, while  in  Mexico  the  Spaniards  evinced  the  same  readiness 
to  combine  with  the  natives  that  they  did  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Ward  pointed  out,  in  support  of  Col.  Seely's  statement, 
the  peculiarly  isolated  position  which  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories occupy  in  this  respect,  and  maintained  that  this  furnished 
conclusive  proof  that  it  was  neither  the  latitude  and  resultant 
climate  nor  any  essential  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
more  northern  and  more  southern  tribes  of  Indians  which  caused 
their  destruction,  but  that  it  was  simply  due  to  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  the  colonizing  rdces ;  that  while  the  Latin  races  readily 
amalgamate  with  the  Indians,  the  Teutonic  races,  and  particularly 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  have  a  strong  aversion  to  doing  so. 

Prof.  Mason  thought  that  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
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Britons  to  intermix  was  largely  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
latter. 

Dr.  Prentiss  said  that  the  product  of  amalgamation  was  neces- 
sarily an  inferior  race.  He  gave  the  views  of  Bishop  Andrews  on 
the  Mexican  race.  The  mixed-bloods  are  now  largely  in  the  major- 
ity. Some  of  the  finest  men  in  the  State,  such  as  the  late  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  are  full-blooded  Indians,  and  proud  of  their  pedigree. 

Col.  Seely  said  the  same  was  true  among  the  Cherokees,  who 
are  proud  of  their  pure  Indian  blood. 

Prof.  Mason  said  he  had  been  told  that  the  Scotch  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  Southern  States  had  always  taken  kindly  to  the  In- 
dians, and  that  quite  a  Scotch-Indian  stock  had  resulted. 


Fifty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  May  2,  1882. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Curator  reported  the  receipt  of  the  following  gift : 

From  the  Editor. — Archivio  per  I'Antropologia  e  la  Etnologia. 
By  Dr.  Paolo  Mantegazza.  Vol.  XI,  pt.  3.  Florence,  1881, 
pp.  197-489,  2  pll. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Gentile 
System  of  the  Iowas,**  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  lowas  belong  to  that  linguistic  stock  which  has  been  known 
as  the  Dakotan  family,  but  which,  in  future,  must  be  called  the 
Siouan  family.  They  were  mentioned  by  Marquette,  in  1673,  and 
located  on  his  map  between  40°  and  41°  N.,  west  of  the  **  Pana" 
(Ponkas),  and  northwest  of  the  *'  Maha'*  (Omahas)  and  **  Ototanta'* 
(Otos).     Marquette  called  them  "Pahoutet." 

These  four  tribes  were  originally  parts  of  the  Hotcafigara  or 
Winnebagos. 

Meaning  of  the  word  *  *  Iowa  * '  and  of  their  real  name,  ' '  Paqocte. ' ' 

Origin  of  the  lowas. 

Tribal  circle.     Two  phratries ;  gentes. 

Mythical  origin  of  the  gentes. 

Present  organization  of  the  tribe. 

Rights  and  duties  of  gentes. 

Account  of  their  sub- gentes. 
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Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  then  read  a  communication  on  **  Society 
AS  A  Domain  of  Natural  Forces. '*  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  elaborate  charts  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Frank  Baker. 
As  the  paper  consumed  the  time  of  the  Society  up  to  the  hour  of 
adjournment  the  discussion  was  postponed. 


Fifty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  May  i6,  1882. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  to  active  membership  of  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett, 
special  agent  of  the  Census,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Coombs,  of  the  Sixth 
Auditor's  Office,  was  announced. 

The  President  also  laid  before  the  Society  for  its  action  the 
project  for  the  formation  of  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  prepared 
by  the  committees  of  the  Anthropological,  Philosophical,  and  Bio- 
logical Societies  in  joint  session. 
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The  first  paper  was  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ward's  communica- 
tion, commenced  at  the  previous  meeting,  on  '*  Society  as  a  Do- 
main OF  Natural  Forces.*' 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker  said : 

I  do  not  rise  to  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  remark- 
able paper  presented  by  Prof.  Ward ;  it  is  evidently  the  result  of 
months,  perhaps  years,  of  close  study,  and .  it  would  be  mere  im- 
pertinence to  review  a  scheme  of  such  magnitude  without  well 
weighed  consideration. 

While  I  will  not  enter  into  any  proper'discussion  of  the  subject, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  views 
presented.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  controlling  the  forces 
which  actuate  society  in  the  same  manner  as  the  physical  forces  are 
controlled,  the  results  which  may  ensue  are  simply  incalculable. 

The  usual  attitude  of  political  economists  towards  this  subject  is 
that  of  letting  the  forces  entirely  alone.  They  are  considered  too 
vast,  our  means  of  control  too  subtle  and  weak  compared  with  their 
wide-spread  scope  and  influence.  Each  individual  is  considered 
but  a  speck,  swept  onward  by  the  wide-reaching  whirl  of  the  stream 
towards  an  illimitable  and  unknown  ocean. 

The  aspect  of  man  in  this  condition  is  truly  a  tragic  oner  From 
a  conception  of  its  infinite  pathos  comes  that  strange  malady  so 
common  to  young  and  intelligent  minds,  arising  mainly  dunng  this 
nineteenth  century,  and  which  has,  by  the  Germans,  been  named 
WeltschmerZy  or  world-sickness.  This  strange  affection  overgrows 
the  young  political  mind  like  a  blue  mould,  disabling  it  from  a 
proper  appreciation  of  its  duties.  Even  the  robust  and  healthy 
mind  of  Goethe  was  tinctured  with  it,  Saint  Simon  shot  himself 
while  under  its  spell,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Carlyle  have  it,  even 
the  clear  logical  mind  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  entirely  free 
from  it.  One  of  its  most  pathetic  exponents  is  none  other  than 
Tennyson.  His  poems,  particularly  those  published  some  years 
ago,  are  interfused  with  a  minor  wail  of  despair  at  the  prospects 
of  humanity.     The  utmost  he  can  attain  to  is  to  say : 

"  We  only  hope  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 
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Robust  and  muscular  science  looks  with  some  disdain  at  weak 
exhibitions  of  feeling,  but  unfortunately  that  attitude  cannot  be 
impressed  upon  the  great  body  of  non-scientific,  pseudo-scientific, 
and  semi-scientific  members  of  society.  The  views  of  Prof.  Ward 
seem  eminently  calculated  to  counteract  this  green  sickness  or 
mental  chlorosis.  For  if  we  may  hope  to  intelligently  direct  the 
social  forces  without  waiting  for  the  far  off  operation  of  natural 
selection,  even  the  least  of  us  may  light  some  small  taper  which 
shall  not  be  without  effect.  If  the  mental  energy  of  a  train-robber, 
or  intellectual  activity  of  a  counterfeiter  can  be  turned  to  the  ben- 
efit of  society  as  we  direct  the  destructive  force  of  steam  or  wind, 
it  will  indeed  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Political  economy  has  been  called  **the  dismal  science,"  and 
perhaps  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  this  powerlessness  of  the 
mind  to  control  economic  laws.  The  impulse  which  I  have  to  re- 
lieve a  street  beggar  can  be  shown  to  be  economically  wrong,  and 
if  I  have  no  other  means  of  expressing  the  charitable  impulse,  it  is 
a  positive  loss  to  society.  The  various  schemes  of  sociological 
reformers,  Comte,  Fourier,  and  others,  are  attempts  to  direct  such 
force  into  proper  channels.  I  think  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
listened  to  the  enchanting  promises  of  these  systems  ever  entirely 
forgets  them.  Fourier's  plans  of  combiniog  all  mankind  into  im- 
mense associations  for  mutual  advancement,  where  each  individual 
should  follow  out  the  law  of  his  highest  attractions,  can  never  en- 
tirely vanish  from  the  hopes  of  mankind.  The  absolute  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  realize  this  golden  dream  do  not  necessarily  prove 
that  it  is  unscientific  and  impossible.  Like  other  human  inventions 
it  may  fail  again  and  again,  and  yet  be  crowned  with  success  at 
last,  should  a  proper  scientific  basis  be  found  to  work  upon ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that,  if  ever  the  views  of  the  Utopian  school  are 
realized,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  working  in  accordance  with  the 
views  formulated  by  Prof.  Ward. 

President  Powell  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  was 
untrue;  that  natural  selection  could  not  be  considered  a  law  of 
anthropology;  that  social  organization  consisted  essentially  in  a 
repeal  of  that  law  and  substituted  for  the  law  of  competition  that 
of  mutual  assistance.  Man  has  progressed,  i,  through  the  law  of 
mutual  prof ection,  2Si^  2,  through  the  \<y.\\  oi  culture.  The  three 
stages  of  culture  are  i,  acculturation ;  2,  education  ;  3,  investiga- 
tion.    He  criticised   the  terms  '*  Parasitic  Occupations,"   **  state- 
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craft,**  "priestcraft***  and  maintained  that  all  these  functions  were 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  society. 

To  these  latter  strictures  Mr.  Ward  replied  that  no  stigma  was 
intended  to  be  attached  to  any  of  these  terms;  that  the  scheme  in 
which  they  occurred  was  exclusively  economic,  and  that  as  these 
occupations  were  neither  productive  or  distributive,  they  had  been 
called  parasitic.  Neither  their  necessity  nor  their  usefulness  was 
questioned,  but  they  were  used  merely  to  denote  that  those  thus 
employed  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  or  distribution  of 
wealth. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing  commenced  a  paper  on  **  Life  in  ZuSi,*' 
but  the  hour  of  adjournment  arrived  before  its  conclusion. 


Special  Meeting,  May  23,  1882. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallerv,  Vice-President,  in  the  Ghair. 

At  the  request  of  several  members  of  the  Society  a  special  meet- 
ing was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing 
to  complete  the  reading  of  his  paper  on  Life  in  Zufti.  As  notice 
had  been  given  that  members  might  invite  their  friends  there  was  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  Gushing*s  paper  described  the  topography 
of  Zufii  and  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the  tribe  more  particu- 
larly as  illustrated  in  the  career  of  a  young  warrior  of  the  i6th 
century,  including  the  initiation  rites  of  several  of  the  Zunian 
orders  into  which  he  had  himself  been  admitted.  Characteristic 
songs  and  dances  were  given  by  members  of  the  tribe,  who  were 
present  in  costume,  Mr.  Gushing  participating.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  actors  in  this  strange  drama  was  equaled  only  by  the  absorbing 
attention  awakened  in  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  Zunis  were  quite 
as  much  interested  in  the  customs  of  their  auditors,  as  the  latter  were 
in  the  dress  and  ceremonies  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  proud  Aztec. 
Many  distinguished  anthropologists  were  present,  and  both  by  their 
suggestions  and  questions  aided  in  drawing  from  Mr.  Gushing  and 
his  proteges  valuable  information  concerning  Indian  sociology. 
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Fifty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  November  7,  1882. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Vice-President  Welling  delivered  the  annual  address  for  the 
Section  of  Sociology  entitled, 

THE   turning-point    OF    MODERN    SOCIOLOGICAL    SCIENCE. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  "  Republic  "  of  Plato  to  the  "  Political 
Institutions*'  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  yet  to  the  student  of  soci- 
ology the  separate  points  of  view,  respectively  occupied  by  the  Greek 
and  by  the  English  philosopher,  are  clearly  within  sight  of  each 
other.  And  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  student  of  history  to  pass 
from  the  standing-place  of  the  one  to  the  standing-place  of  the 
other,  for  the  interval  between  them  is  bridged  with  abundant  step- 
ping-stones across  the  Istream  of  the  ages — by  the  *' Politics"  of 
Aristotle,  the  ''Republic"  of  Cicero,  the  ^^  Civitas  Dei''  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  "Monarchia"  of  Dante,  the  ''Principe"  of  Machia- 
velli,  the  "Republic"  of  Bodin,  the  "City  of  the  Sun"  of  Cam- 
panella,  the  "Utopia"  of  Sii  Thomas  More,  the  "Oceana"  of 
Harrington,  the  "Argenis  "  of  Barclay,  the  "  Leviathan  "  of  Hobbes, 
and  (in  that  wider  treatment  of  history  which  looks  at  civil  progress 
as  a  branch  of  universal  progress)  by  the  "  Scienza  Nuova  "  of  Vico, 
the  ^^Discours  sur  r Histoire  UfiiverselW  of  Bossuet,  the  " Ideen'' 
of  Herder,  the  ^^ Plan'''  of  Turgot,  with  numberless  other  histories 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  by  writers  like  Condorcet,  Montes- 
quieu, Buchez,  Guizot,  Balmes,  Buckle,  Draper,  Lecky,  &c. 

And  the  topics  discussed  by  Plato,  though  so  far  removed  from 
us  in  point  of  time,  have  often  the  flavor  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
for  as  Thomas  Arnold  loved  to  remind  his  students  while  they  con- 
strued with  him  the  pages  of  Thucydides,  the  state  of  Greece  from 
Pericles  to  Alexander  the  Great,  fully  described  to  us,  as  it  is,  by  the 
works  of  great  contemporary  historians,  poets,  authors,  and  philoso- 
phers, affords  a  political  lesson  perhaps  more  applicable  to  our  own 
times,  if  taken  altogether,  than  any  other  period  of  human  history 
anterior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  point  of  civilization  and  of 
sociological  evolution  that  remoter  age  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  the 
chronologically  nearer  ages  of  Europe  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  Plato's  "  Republic  "  we  may  catch  the  echo  of  some 
among  the  latest  cries  of  this  living  age,  for  here  it  is  that  we  find 
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arguments  for  the  communism  of  property,  for  community  of  pur- 
suits between  men  and  women,  and  for  the  State  regulation  of 
marriage,  with  a  view  to  that  supra- ^'nsLtural  * '  selection  which,  under 
the  intelligent  guidance  of  reason,  has  improved  the  breed  of  domesti- 
cated animals.  It  is  common  to  say  that  a  great  progress  was  made 
in  the  civilization  of  Europe  when  standing  armies  came  to  super- 
sede the  institutes  of  feudalism  and  of  inter-tribal  warfare,  but  the 
expediency  of  such  a  step  was  as  clearly  prognosticated  by  Plato  as 
by  Machiavelli.  Alike  in  the  philosophical  pages  of  Plato,  and  in 
the  satirical  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  we  may  see  that  there  are 
few  social  problems  among  us  which  did  not  find  their  analogues 
among  the  sprightly  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ — 
from  the  agitation  for  *' woman's  rights  "  to  the  latest  craze  for 
"cheap  money."  That  Plato  had  no  monopoly  of  social  theoriz- 
ing and  political  castle-building  at  that  early  day,  we  may  abund- 
antly read  in  the  Ecciesiazusce  and  Lysistrata  of  the  great  comic 
dramatist  who  was  his  contemporary. 

But  the  '*  Republic  "  of  Plato  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
the  scientific  spirit  which  is  transforming  the  thought  of  this  modern 
world,  as  the  method  and  products  of  science  have  already  trans- 
formed the  civilization  of  our  age  in  a  thousand  different  directions. 
The  treatise  of  the  great  philosopher  is  a  pure  speculation — the 
speculation,  it  is  true,  of  a  great  creative  mind,  and  of  a  Hellenic 
philosopher  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  theorists  on  his  specu- 
lative side,  but  to  the  party  of  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  de- 
mocracy on  his  practical  side,  insomuch  that  we  find  him  giving  a 
preference  to  many  features  in  the  institutes  of  Sparta  over  the 
institutes  of  Athens.  In  point  of  scientific  value  the  ''  Republic  " 
is,  therefore,  emptied  of  all  significance,  except  as  a  phase  of  the 
sociological  fantasies  in  which  the  ingenious  mind  of  man  may  in- 
dulge when  it  cuts  loose  from  **  the  solid  ground  of  nature." 

If  Plato  had  discovered  the  value  of  the  comparative  method  as 
an  instrument  of  inquiry,  and  as  a  key  to  knowledge,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  fact  in  his  political  visions.  His  high  dialectic  proceeds 
from*  the  intuitions  of  the  philosophical  mind  and  from  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  soul,  as  he  draws  them  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness, and  not  from  any  wide  generalizations  based  on  the  observed 
facts  of  human  society.  This  latter  was,  however,  the  method  of 
his  illustrious  pupil  and  successor,  Aristotle,  and  it  was  by  the  skill 
of  Aristotle  in  the  use  of  this  method  that  he  was  able  to  organize 
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the  thought  of  men  for  two  thousand  years,  and  under  three  diff- 
erent religious  dispensations — the  Pagan,  the  Mohammedan,  and 
the  Christian— down  to  the  comparatively  recent  day  when  Bacon 
effected  a  new  **  instauration  "  of  science  by  again  placing  the  key 
of  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  inviting  them  to  its  use  in 
the  study  of  nature,  after  it  had  been  thrown  away  for  centuries  by 
the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  his  great  work  entitled 
iVofitfia,  or  floXiTltat  floXewv^  we  know  that  Aristotle  analyzed  and 
compared  the  political  constitutions  of  the  then  civilized  world,  em- 
bracing, it  is  said,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  distinctive 
polities,  and  though  this  work  is  lost,  we  still  have  the  condensed 
philosophy  of  his  comparative  observations  in  the  shape  of  his  well- 
known  work,  the  IloXtrua^  or  Politics.  It  is  evident  that  Aristotle 
was  a  master  of  scientific  method,  and  he  applied  it  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  politics  according  to  the  best  lights  that  were  accessible 
to  him  in  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  comparative  method  of  research  as  with  the  inductive  method 
proper,  for  indeed  the  so-called  comparative  method  is  only  a  phase 
and  variety  of  the  one  universal  method  of  reasoning  by  induc- 
tion which  Aristotle  explains  to  us  in  the  Posterior  Analytics — a 
phase  and  a  variety  as  natural  and  necessary  in  its  application  to 
facts  occurring  in  time  as  to  facts  occurring  in  space. 

The  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  in  referring 
to  the  comparative  method  as  applied  in  modern  times  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  language,  of  mythology,  of  folk-lore,  of  history,  and 
of  politics,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  it  **a  discovery*'  of  the 
present  age.*  Fully  concurring  with  him  in  all  that  he  says  in  praise 
of  this  method,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in 
this  statement.  It  is  not  **  the  discovery  "  of  this  method  which,  as 
he  represents,  has  recently  come  to  *'  mark  a  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  at  least  as  great  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of 
Greek  and  Latin  learning. ' '  The  method  was  discovered  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  for  it  certainly  was  used  by  Aristotle  as  freely 
as  by  Mr.  Freeman  or  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  but  it  was  used  by 
the  Greek  philosopher  without  the  perception  of  a  truth  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  full  usefulness  of  the  method — the  fact  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  social  and  political  life,  wherever  we  intersect 
them  in  the  path  of  our  comparative  inquiries,  are  bound  to  each 

♦"Comparative  Politics,"  p.  301. 
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Other  by  the  law  of  a  genetic  evolution,  which  is  logical  because 
it  is  chronological,  and  which  is  universal  in  its  application  because 
the  phenomena  of  civil  society,  however  unlike  they  may  be  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  or  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  or  in 
different  stages  of  civilization  existing  at  the  same  time,  are  always 
and  everywhere  the  outcome  of  an  evolutionary  process,  which,  in 
the  totality  of  its  phases,  can  be  best  understood — which,  indeed, 
cannot  be  scientifically  understood  at  all,  until  the  idea  of  this  law 
is  extended  to  all  the  phenomena  of  human  history.  Hence,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  not  the  *'  discovery  *'  of  the  comparative  method 
which  is  the  great  contribution  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  ad- 
vance of  human  knowledge — (a  contribution  which  Mr.  Freeman 
thinks  may  boldly  take  its  stand  alongside  of  the  great  contribution 
of  the  fifteenth) — but  the  application  and  use  of  this  method,  as 
fructified  by  the  additional  conception  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  chasm  in  the  succession  of  the  ages,  and  that  the  days  of  the 
whole  human  race,  like  the  days  of  the  individual  man,  are  *'  bound 
each  to  each  by  a  natural  piety."  It  is  not  until  we  clearly  seize 
the  idea  that  much  the  larger  part  of  our  social  life  is  that  which  we 
lead  by  virtue  of  our  connection  with  the  race  from  which  we 
spring,  and  that  all  the  tribes  of  men  are  but  parts  and  parcel  of 
the  same  human  race  in  different  stages  of  social  development,  and, 
therefore,  interconnected  by  a  tie  of  logical  congruity,  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization  is  seen  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  classification  and  the  rational  explanation  of 
all  the  different  polities  of  mankind,  and,  therefore,  to  the  rational 
explanation  of  that  polity  which  may  be  the  highest  at  the  present 
day.  Instead,  then,  of  saying  that  '*  the  discovery"  of  the  com- 
parative method  in  its  application  to  language,  mythology,  and 
history  dates  from  this  nineteenth  century,  we  should  rather  say,  I 
repeat,  that  it  is  the  scientific  application  of  this  method  which 
dates  from  the  present  century  ;  and  this  scientific  application  was 
impossible  until  the  philosophic  mind  of  the  race  had  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  pregnant  truth  in  the  discovery  of  the  continuity  of 
all  human  history.  This  philosophical  conception  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  for  the  first  time  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  though  the  full  significance  of  the  conception  was  not 
then  understood,  it  helped  to  light  the  way  of  subsequent  inquiries 
to  a  deeper  and  wider  philosophy  of  history  than  had  ever  entered 
into  the  dream  of  Plato  or  the  scientific  reductions  of  Aristotle. 
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If , then,  I  were  asked  to  mark  the  date  when  the  fruitful  applica- 
tion of  the  comparative  method  to  politics  first  became  possible,  I 
would  refer  it  to  the  time  of  that  famous  controversy  in  Europe 
when  the  champions  of  the  modern  age  first  dared  to  dispute  with 
the  defenders  of  antiquity  the  palm  of  intellectual  supremacy  in  the 
matter  of  acquired  knowledge — a  controversy  known  in   literary 
history  as  the  '*  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns,*'  *  and  in 
the  fervent  heats  of  which  was  struck  out  many  a  spark  of  light 
like  that  which  still  shines  in  the  famous  saying  of  Pascal,  that 
the  whole  succession  of  men,  as  measured  along  the  line  of  human 
progress  during  the  course  of  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  **  ought  to 
be  considered  as  one  same  man,  who  lives  always  and  who  learns 
continually.**     With  this  conception  of  universal  history  the  human 
race  may  be  said  to  have  oriented  itself  in  the  person  of  its  file- 
leaders,  for  then  it  was  that  *' world-history,"  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
may  be  said  to  have  got  its  bearings.     And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these 
bearings  could  not  have  been  discovered  sooner.     Ancient  society 
was  essentially  divisive  in  religion,  custom,  and  polity.     National 
gods  hedged  off  the  nations  from  each  other,  while  local  institutes 
became    the    badge   and    bond   of    a    patriotism   which    was    as 
narrow  as  it  was  intense.     In  the  middle  ages  the  sense  of  conti- 
nuity between  the  ages  was  not  only  lost,  but  the  violent   rupture 
which  the   barbarian    incursions   had    wrought    in    the   traditions 
of  the  Roman  Empire  seemed  to  have  inverted  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  continuity.     And   for   a   long  time  after   the   Revival   of 
Learning,  the  thoughts  of  men  were  so  habitually  turned  back- 
ward  to  the  landmarks  of   Greek   and  Roman  culture  that  the 
interposition  of   these  great  summit-points  of  ancient  literature, 
science,    and    art,   could    but    blind    the    minds  of  the    Renais- 
sance generations  to  the  perception  of  an  evolutionary  process 
working  in  the  whole  figure  of  human  society  and  running  through 
all  the  ages  of  the  world — now  on  the  ascending  and  now  on  the 
descending  gradients  of  universal  history.     But  when  this  concep- 
tion was  grasped,  enlightened  men  set  themselves  at  once  to  the 


*  See  Perrault :  Paralldk  des  Anciens  et  des  Modenies,  en  ce  qui  regarde  les 
Arts  et  les  Sciences.  Paris,  1688.  The  Uaces  of  the  same  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  *'  Miscellanea  "  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
once  famous  disputation  waged  by  him  with  Dr.  William  Wotton  and  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley,  the  mocking  echo  of  which  we  still  read  in  Swift's  "  Battle  of  the 
Books." 
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writing  of  "philosophies  of  history."  Before  this  date,  it  is  true, 
St.  Augustine  had  written  his  great  treatise  on  that  "  Commonwealth 
of  God  '*  which  had  come  to  supersede  the  Roman  Empire,  but  his 
purpose  in  that  work  was  polemical  rather  than  philosophical. 
Epiphanius  before  him  had  discriminated  the  history  of  civilization 
into  **  Barbarism,"  extending  from  Adam  to  Noah,  *' Scythism," 
extending  from  Noah  to  Terah,  and  *'  Hellenism,"  extending  from 
the  beginnings  of  idol  worship  to  the  bright  efflorescence  of  my- 
thology in  the  gay  religion  of  Greece.  But  all  such  compendious 
philosophies  as  these  were  not  so  much  reduced  from  facts  as  drawn 
out  of  their  writers*  minds.  They  bore  in  their  whole  form  and 
pressure  the  marks  of  a  subjective  purpose.  And  all  applications 
of  the  comparative  method  before  this  date,  even  when  made  by 
an  Aristotle,  were  necessarily  fragmentary,  because  they  were  di- 
vorced from  all  sense  of  continuity  in  the  evolution  of  human 
societies.  While,  therefore,  the  loss  of  the  Nomima  of  Aristotle  is 
a  loss  to  literature,  it  is  probably  no  loss  to  the  science  of  politics  in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  phrase,  because  that  sense  could  not  arise 
until  the  continuity  of  human  history  had  been  clearly  compre- 
hended, as  the  condition  precedent  of  inductions  wide  enough  to 
embrace  the  whole  theory  of  social  evolution,  where  each  stage  is 
anticipatory  of  the  next,  and  where,  therefore,  the  highest  stage 
must  receive  some  explanation  or  elucidation  from  all  the  stages 
below  it ;  because  each  higher  stage  of  civilization  and  of  social 
organization  is  but  a  normal  projection  and  logical  outcome  of  the 
next  lower  stage. 

It  is,  then,  in  this  fruitful  conception  that  we  may  find  the  turning- 
pomt  of  modern  sociological  science.  It  is  not  the  comparative 
method,  but  this  supplementary  conception,  giving  to  that  method 
a  new  vitality  and  significance,  which,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  **  has 
put  the  languages  and  the  history  of  the  so-called  *  classical  *  world 
in  their  true  position;"  which  has  made  them  "  the  objects  of  a 
worthier  because  a  more  reasonable  worship  ; "  which  has  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  kindred  races  and 
kindred  studies ;  and  which  has  taught  us  that  "  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  one  study  and  that  the  study  of  history  is  one  study. ' ' 

If,  therefore,  in  all  our  scientific  studies  of  history  we  must,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  holds,  *' boldly  grapple  with  the  great  fact  of  the 
unity  of  history  * ' — must  start  from  the  great  premise  that  '*  as  man  is 
the  same  in  all  ages,  the  history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages,"  it  follows 
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that  the  possibility  of  sociological  science  dates  from  the  epoch 
when  this  pregnant  truth  first  rose  on  the  horizon  of  human  knowl- 
edge. And  it  arose  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— emerging  at  first  as  a  dubious  speculation,  then  accepted  as  a 
literary  thesis,  then  as  a  working  hypothesis,  until  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  ancillary  theory  of  evolution,  it  has  become  the 
foundation  and  corner-stone  of  sociological  science. 

As  a  literary  thesis  and  a  working  hypothesis,  it  is  this  conception 
which  has  begotten  the  long  line  of  so-called  **  Philosophies  of 
History,"  which  date  from  the  Scienza  Nuova  of  Vico  and  which 
come  down  to  Draper's  **  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe." 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  "philosophies,"  like  those  of 
Augustine  and  of  Epiphanius,  would  often  take  their  shape  and  color 
from  the  shape  and  color  of  the  author's  mind,  and  hence  in  the 
case  of  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  there  is  only  too  much  room  for 
the  scoff  with  which  Goethe  has  whistled  them  down  the  wind. 
In  writers  like  Bossuet  and  Balmes  the  philosophy  of  history  takes 
form  and  complexion  from  theological  opinions.  In  writers  like 
Schelling  and  Fichte,  Kant  and  Hegel,  the  philosophy  is  made  to 
run  along  the  lines  of  certain  metaphysical  preconceptions.  In 
writers  like  Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  Buckle  and  Draper,  we  have, 
perhaps,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  facts  of  history  as  they  are,  but 
in  them,  too,  we  may  easily  discern  the  presence  of  subjective  ideas 
which  sometimes  obscure,  sometimes  discolor,  and  sometimes  dis- 
tort the  philosophical  reflections  of  the  writer.  The  light  they  let 
in  on  the  facts  of  history  is  light  that  comes  from  a  prism,  or  which 
has  been  passed  through  a  painted  medium,  whereas  Bacon  has  re- 
minded us  that  for  purposes  of  exact  observation  **dry  light  is 
best" — the  light  that  suffers  least  from  refraction  and  dispersion. 

If  such  was  the  turning-point  of  sociological  science,  it  remains 
to  say  that  the  science  of  sociology  became  actual  in  its  rudiments 
just  as  soon  as  men  began  the  comparative  study  of  civil  and  social 
institutions  on  the  theory  that  all  the  facts  of  society  and  of  politics 
are  bound  into  organic  unity  by  the  tie  of  a  genetic  descent,  which 
is  none  the  less  causal  and  real  because  we  are  not  everywhere  able 
to  discern  its  presence  or  explain  the  mode  of  its  operation.  If 
the  science  became  possible  when  the  unity  of  history  was  clearly 
perceived,  the  science  became  actual  and  began  to  crystallize  in  its 
present  shape  and  configuration  when  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
made  the  frame-work  on  which  men  conducted  their  observations 
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and  based  their  generalizations.  For  this  theory  gives  us  the  com- 
parative method  not  only  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  all  human  his- 
tory under  a  sense  of  their  continuity  and  interdependence,  but 
as  applied  to  them  under  the  guidance  of  a  principle  which  affords 
the  basis  of  accurate  classification  and  precise  definition  as  the 
indispensable  preludes  to  scientific  generalization  and  rational  in- 
terpretation. Here,  at  least,  the  theory  of  evolution,  or  if  not  the 
theory,  a  theory  of  evolution,  has  absolutely  no  opponents ;  for  all 
the  wisdom  of  political  reformers,  as  well  as  all  the  wisdom  of  poli- 
tical conservatives,  is  compelled,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
make  its  account  with  the  substantial  doctrines  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis.  The  political  reformer  knows  himself  to  be  wise  only 
when,  in  agitating  for  social  and  civil  changes,  he  has  found  what 
Canning  used  to  call  **  the  line  oi safe  change,''  and  when  he  moves 
upon  it.  The  political  conservative  knows  himself  to  be  wise  only 
when  he  avoids  the  anachronism  of  clinging  to  obsolete  institutions, 
and  learns  to  accept  in  time  the  new  social  and  civil  modifications 
which  are  required  to  meet  a  new  configuration  of  public  opinion, 
a  new  aspiration  in  the  sphere  of  government,  or  a  new  evolution 
in  public  economy.  The  history  of  all  political  changes,  whether 
they  come  too  soon  or  come  too  late,  does  but  serve  to  point  the 
same  moral.  In  a  word,  all  the  hidden  mystery  of  politics  con- 
sidered as  the  science  and  art  of  state-craft,  is  a  mystery  hidden  in 
the  womb  of  that  genetic  evolution  which  is  ever  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  figure  of  human  society,  and  which,  according  to  the 
elements  and  forces  involved  in  any  given  society,  or  at  any  given 
epoch,  is  seen  to  work  sometimes  for  the  rise  and  sometimes  for 
the  decline  and  fall  of  States.  And  this  mystery  of  practical  poli- 
tics it  is  the  mission  of  sociological  science  to  bring,  step  by  step, 
into  the  clear  light  of  philosophical  cognitions  based  on  facts  as 
broad  as  the  phenomena  of  civilization,  and  then  to  colligate  these 
facts  into  a  rational  unity  by  principles  of  interpretation,  which 
shall  give  to  them  the  consistency  of  logical  coherence  as  the  basis 
and  stepping-stones  of  the  prevision  and  prediction  which  are  the. 
sure  test  of  a  science.  It  is  because  the  principle  of  genetic  evolu- 
tion is  radicated  in  the  very  structure  of  society  that  all  social 
changes,  in  order  to  be  beneficent,  must  come  with  nothing  more 
than  the  birth-pangs  of  a  natural  process.  If  they  come  with  the 
violence  and  shock  of  a  Caesarean  operation  we  must  expect  that 
they  will  mangle,  if  not  destroy,  both  the  old  body  politic  and  the 
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new  embryonic  growths  with  which  that  body  is  teeming.  This 
maxim  of  practical  politics  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the  art  of  states- 
manship, but  the  whole  truth  of  the  maxim  lies  in  the  princi- 
ple which  modern  sociological  science  has  only  recently  come  to 
formulate.  Indeed,  the  very  figure  which  I  have  just  used  to  illus- 
trate this  scientific  truth  was  used  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago  by  a  Hebrew  politician  who  complained  that  in  his  day  of 
political  trouble  and  rebuke  "  the  children  were  come  to  the  birth, 
but  there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth,*'  as  to-day  the  politicians 
of  more  than  one  country  in  Europe  take  the  name  of  '*  Oppor- 
tunists * '  because  they  profess  to  be  watching  and  waiting  for  that 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which, 'when  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  enterprises  of  pith  and 
moment.  But  the  fact  and  the  law  of  a  genetic  evolution  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  political  *' opportunism,'*  whether  politicians  are 
aware  of  it  or  not. 

If  all  men  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  agreed  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  natural  evolution  in  the  formation,  growth,  and  decay  of 
human  societies,  the  expositors  of  sociological  science  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  natural  evolution 
works,  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  described  or  the  name  by 
which  it  should  be  called.  As  the  biologist's  **  natural  selection, ' '  in 
its  effect  on  the  life-history  of  animals,  depends  mainly  on  their 
isolation  and  on  their  individual  feebleness  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, while  man  is  everywhere  and  always  **a  political  animal," 
to  use  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  and  as  such  is  not  simply  gregarious, 
but  even  in  his  rudest  civil  organization  makes  provision  beyond  all 
other  animals  for  the  protection  of  weaker  members  against  the 
op)eration  of  a  physical  natural  selection,  it  follows,  according  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  that  the  action  of  **  natural  selection  "  is  checked  in 
the  sphere  of  human  society.*  And  not  only  does  man  check  the 
operation  of  **  natural  selection  "  by  co-operation  and  the  division 
of  labor,  but,  by  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  the  domestication  of 
animals,  he  substitutes  for  it,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  a  selection 
of  his  own  which  is  above  **  nature,"  and  contrary  to  "  nature," 
insomuch  that  the  very  theory  of  civil  organization,  its  procuring 
cause  as  well  as  its  raison  (Tetre^  must  be  sought  in  the  struggle  of 
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man  to  defeat  the  operation  of  this  natural  law ;  and  hence,  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  holds,  "  the  measure  of  success  which  attends  the  struggle 
of  each  band  or  association  so  engaged  is  the  measure  of  the  civili- 
zation it  has  attained. ''f    And  because  the  present  stage  and  the 
actual  form  of  culture  in  the  highest  civilizations  have  been  reached 
by  "  counteracting  and  suspending  the  righteous  and  salutary  law 
of  natural  selection/'  as  natural  selection  acts  on  lower  animals, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  fears  that  in  so  doing  we  are  traversing  the  law 
which  has  been  ordained  by  nature  '*  for  the  preservation  of  a  worthy 
and  improving  humanity/'     And  Mr.   Herbert  Spencer  supposes 
himself  to  see  not  the  signs  of  a  wholesome  progress,  but  the  marks 
of  a  pestilent  reaction — the  very  ^rvival  of  "  militarism  " — in  the 
present  political  agitation  for  sundry  schemes  of  coercive  philan- 
thropy.    He  refers  especially  to  the  schemes  of  reformers  who,  not 
satisfied  with  State  inspection  and  regulation  in  mines,  factories, 
ships,  lodging-houses,  bake-houses,  and  other  domestic  establish- 
ments, even  down  to  our  bath-rooms  and  water-closets,  have  recently 
supplemented  their  propagandism  and  sanitary  dictation  by  clamor- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  ''sumptuary  laws  *'  against  the  use  as  well 
as  the  abuse  of  any  and  all  intoxicating  liquors.     All  legislation 
of  that  kind  seems  to  Mr.  Spencer  an  anachronism — a  reaction  in 
the  direction  of  "  militarism*' — that  social  state  which,  planting 
its  roots  in  the  mediaeval  feudalism,  should  be  left  more  and  more 
behind  in  the  progress  of  modern  civilization.     This  progress,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  holds,  is  mainly  due  to  what  he  calls  "  industrialism," 
that  is,  the  state  of  ^^  voluntary  co-operation  which  a  developed  in- 
dustrial activity  necessitates. ' '     Civil  coercion  and  social  prevention 
are,  in  his  idea,  the  maxims  of  "militarism."     Civil  freedom  and 
natural  economical  selection  are,  in  his  idea,  the  maxims  of  the 
later  "  industrialism." 

Now,  in  all  this  conflict  of  opinions  and  jargon  of  dialects  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  some  confusion  of  ideas 
leading  to  a  worse  confusion  of  nomenclature.  The  law  of  natural 
selection  works,  I  conceive,  as  truly  in  the  figure  of  human  society 
as  in  the  realm  of  plants  and  animals,  but  it  works  to  ends  which 
are  greatly  more  complex  as  well  as  greatly  higher  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.     In  each  realm  it  works  according  to  the  genius 
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and  quality  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  that  realm — the  natural 
selection  of  the  plant  world  being  different  in  quality  from  the 
natural  selection  of  the  brute  world,  and  the  natural  selection  of  the 
human  world  being  different  in  quality  from  that  of  both  the  former 
which  it  subordinates  to  its  use.  *  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tion, but  the  same  spirit. '  *  Natural  selection  in  human  society  tends 
not  only  to  the  evolution  of  the  physical  structures  which  are  fittest 
to  survive,  but  also  and  pre-eminently,  in  connection  with  these,  to 
the  evolution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  formations  which  are 
fittest  to  survive.  From  man's  higher  place  in  nature  it  is  but  natu- 
ral that  he  should  wage  war  with  the  natural  selections  below  him, 
from  the  control  of  which  he  has  emerged  by  virtue  of  his  higher 
organization,  and  which  he  treads  upon  as  the  mark  and  measure  of 
his  dominion  over  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  But  in 
working  above  the  lower  phases  of  this  natural  selection,  he  works 
in  entire  accordance  with  his  own  higher  nature  and  with  his  place 
in  the  natural  world ;  for  being  endowed  with  a  nature  which  has 
intellectual  ends  through  and  beyond  the  physical  ends  of  his 
being,  and  moral  ends  through  and  beyond  the  intellectual  ends  of 
his  being,  he  does  but  make  a  natural  selection  which  accords  with 
his  higher  nature  when  he  subordinates  the  lower  world  to  his  uses, 
and,  within  his  own  realm,  subordinates,  under  certain  limitations, 
the  physical  to  the  intellectual,  and  the  intellectual  to  the  moral. 
The  whole  world  is  the  theatre  on  which  man  has  been  enacting 
this  higher  natural  selection,  and  all  human  history  is  the  record  of 
its  successive  acts  and  scenes.  *'  There  is  something  curious,"  says 
a  British  thinker,  "  in  a  contest  between  two  kinds  of  strength. 
The  naturalist  seeks  for  the  spectacle  in  the  animal  world;  the 
historical  eye  sees  it  in  the  annals  of  parties  and  movements."* 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  struggle  of  man  for  a  higher 
civilization  is  not  so  much  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  evade  the 
law  of  natural  selection  as  an  attempt  to  raise  that  law  into  the 
higher  planes  of  an  ever-expanding  intelligence  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing morality,  where  the  selection,  without  ceasing  to  be  gene- 
tic and  natural,  tends  to  become  more  and  more  teleological  in 
point  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  purpose.  For  an  ever-expand- 
ing intelligence  man  depends  on  the  natural  selections,  that  is,  on 
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the  gradually  acquired  appetencies  and  aptitudes  of  his  intellect, 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  its  evolution,  reads  the  universe 
slowly  backward  from  effects  to  causes  and  from  tendencies  to 
laws  of  movement ;  because  the  universe,  as  man  finds  it,  has  moved 
slowly  forward  to  the  state  of  its  present  cosmical  order.  Science 
is  genetically  retrogressive  in  its  inquiries  and  discoveries,  because 
nature  has  been  genetically  progressive  in  her  operations  and 
products.  And  hence,  the  sciences  of  the  world  are  developed  in 
a  fixed  genetic  order,  because  the  subject-matters  of  which  they 
treat  have  been  evolved  in  a  fixed  genetic  order.  And  as  a  natural 
intellectual  selection  is  seen  in  the  orderly  and  chronological  growth 
of  the  sciences,  so  also  a  natural  moral  selection  is  seen  in  the 
orderly  and  chronological  growth  of  the  public  virtues  which  have 
refined  the  manners  and  improved  the  customs  of  civilized  men  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  Natural  selection  works  here  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  clearer  moral  ideas  based  on  the  discovery  of  the  customs 
which  are  fittest  to  survive  because  they  best  subserve  the  purposes 
of  social  utility  and  most  clearly  conform  to  the  intuitions  of  the 
human  reason.  This  growth,  like  the  growth  of  science,  is  a  gene- 
tic evolution.  Moral  changes  in  society  do  not  take  ^\2jzq  per  saltutn. 
Private  morality  in  its  best  estate  is  a  slow  growth,  because  of  the 
weakness  in  which  it  begins  and  of  the  temptations  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Public  morality  in  its 
best  estate  is  a  still  slower  growth,  because  of  the  weakness  in  which 
it  begins,  and  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  moral 
ideas  are  integrated  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  a  whole 
community.  But  as  without  some  morality  a  society  cannot  exist, 
there  is  a  needs-be  that  the  law  of  a  natural  moral  selection  should 
be  perpetually  present  (however  invisible  and  unconscious  the 
mode  of  its  operation)  in  those  differentiations  by  which  the  moral 
sense  and  practices  of  one  age  or  land  are  distinguished  from  the 
moral  sense  and  practices  of  another  age  and  land.  Where  public 
customs  grow  wiser  and  better  and  purer,  it  is  under  the  law  of  a 
genetic  moral  process  that  they  slowly  unfold  themselves  in  the  sphere 
of  society;  and  where  they  decline,  it  is  from  the  reciprocal  interac- 
tion of  the  same  inner  and  outer  factors,  bringing  about  a  lower 
moral  equilibrium  between  the  selective  forces  of  virtue  and  the 
aggregate  mass  of  ideas  and  interests  against  which  they  work  and 
which  work  against  them.  And  in  the  light  of  these  principles  we 
can  see  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  that  free  institutions  are  always  and 
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everywhere  the  slow,  gradual,  and  genetic  outcome  of  a  secular  pro- 
cess, under  which  civil  and  political  regulations  have  been  trans- 
ferred, by  a  natural  moral  and  intellectual  selection,  from  the  sway 
of  subjective  customs  and  ideas  rooted  in  political  ancestor-worship, 
to  the  sway  of  objective  rules  of  civil  right  and  political  expediency, 
capable  of  being  substantiated  to  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  living  age  which  accepts  them.  And  in  the  light  of  these  prin- 
ciples we  can  see  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  that  sometimes  an  old 
civilization,  like  that  of  China,  may  seem  to  be  comparatively 
stationary.  It  is  because  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  its  high- 
est aspirations  never  aims  to  rise  above  the  standards  of  a  fixed 
scholastic  system,  furnished  to  the  Chinese  by  a  few  classics,  and 
because  the  morality  of  the  people  in  its  highest  ideals  never  con- 
ceives of  anything  better  than  the  ethics  of  ancestor-worship,  as 
formulated  for  the  Chinese  by  Confucius.  *'  The  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion,'' says  Hartmann,  **  is  the  product  of  a  culture  which  has  been 
stagnating  for  thousands  of  years,  and  which  has  been  outlived  even 
to  utter  tediousness. ' ' 

In  the  competitions  which  regulate  the  modus  vivendi  of  nations, 
each  nation  must  keep  pace  with  the  natural  selections  of  an  advanc- 
ing intelligence  if  it  does  not  wish  to  be  pushed  to  the  wall ;  and 
each  advance  in  civilization,  considered  on  its  intellectual  side,  de- 
pends on  the  number,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  the  workers  who, 
released  from  the  necessity  of  laboring  with  their  hands  for  their 
daily  bread,  are  paid  by  society  or  by  the  State  to  work  with  their 
brains  for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  in  such  a  community  that  a 
natural  intellectual  selection  works  to  the  discovery  of  an  ever- 
growing science  as  the  basis  and  condition  of  an  ever-growing  social 
amelioration. 

And  hence  it  is  that  in  the  light  of  these  same  principles  I  refuse 
to  take  any  share  in  the  panic  fears  of  Mr.  Greg  when  he  argues 
that  modern  society  by  its  excessive  altruism — by  the  provision  it 
makes  for  the  deaf,  the  dumbj  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the 
insane,  the  improvident,  and  the  thriftless,  is  in  danger  of  degrad- 
ing the  human  species  by  doing  violence  to  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion in  the  physical  sphere.  All  observation  teaches  us  that  nature 
is  everywhere  and  always  more  careful  of  the  type  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  it  is  only  to  the  individual  that  this  public  charity  ex- 
tends. Moreover,  the  high  public  morality  which  pleases  its  sense 
of  duty  by  extending  this  benevolence  to  individuals  is  always 
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accompanied  with  the  high  intelligence  which,  by  an  improved 
medical  science  and  an  increased  attention  to  the  methods  and 
principles  of  public  sanitation,  looks  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  health  of  the  masses  at  large.  When  sanitary  and  medical 
science  shall  have  reached  the  stage  of  a  complete  prophylaxis 
against  all  preventable  diseases,  we  shall  have  reached  the  state  of 
an  ideal  commonwealth  in  the  matter  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
cede a  vigorous  physical  manhood — a  state  in  which  the  disturbing 
influences  cited  by  Mr.  Greg  will  vanish  out  of  sight.    • 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  as  serving  to  show  how  subjective  these 
fears  of  Mr.  Greg  are,  that  while  he  complams  because  we  take  too 
much  care  of  the  feeble  individual,  and  will  not  '*  let  the  poor,  the 
incapable,  the  lazy,  and  the  diseased  die,"  Mr.  Spencer  complains 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  taking  too  much  care  of  the  public  health, 
by  extending  to  society  the  principle  of  prevention — a  principle 
which,  to  his  fancy,  symbolizes  with  the  old  '*  militarism  ** — whereas 
the  cause  of  social  progress  demands,  as  he  thinks,  that  we  should 
give  extension  only  to  the  principle  proper  to  the  industrial  type, 
which  looks  not  to  the  prevention  of  injuries,  but  to  the  providing 
of  quick  and  costless  remedies  for  the  injuries,  minor  as  well  as 
major,  which  citizens  inflict  on  one  another  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

But,  in  fact,  this  public  prophylaxis  is  not  '*  militarism,"  as  Mr. 
Spencer  supposes.  It  is  **  industrialism  "  organizing  and  arming  it- 
self, that,  by  division  of  labor  for  purposes  of  self-protection,  it  may 
encounter  the  least  possible  hindrance  in -its  operations.  The  sinks 
and  water-closets  of  our  city  are  inspected,  not  to  give  the  citizen 
a  taste  of  **  militarism,"  but  to  insure  for  every  citizen  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  from  loss  in  the  prosecution  of  his  industry. 
The  small-pox  patient  is  removed  from  his  home  and  isolated  in  the 
wards  of  the  small-pox  hospital,  not  that  the  precincts  of  one  home 
may  be  invaded  by  the  public  doctor,  but  that  the  precincts  of 
the  fewest  possible  homes  may  be  invaded  by  the  pestilence  that 
walks  in  darkness  and  the  destruction  that  wastes  at  noon  day.  It 
is  really  an  alert  and  intensified  *' industrialism"  which  seeks  these 
guards  in  the  public  administration ;  and  as  the  efficacy  of  thesj' 
guards  depends  on  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  public  officials, 
we  see  how  their  institution  reacts  on  the  politics  of  a  people,  by 
tending  to  the  creation  of  an  amended  civil  service  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  general  social  amelioration.  And  this  explains  why  it  is 
that  political  questions  which,  in  the  first  stages  of  natural  selection. 
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are  constitutional,  tend  to  revolve  more  and  more  in  the  sphere  of 
administration  after  a  polity  has  been  definitely  ascertained  and 
settled  by  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

It  is  because  an  immense  and  a  partly  invisible  natural  selection, 
involving  a  vast  complex  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces, 
is  perpetually  going  on  in  society,  that  no  age  is  able  fully  to  under- 
stand itself  or  to  construe  itself  in  the  scheme  of  human  progress. 
Natural  selection  in  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  realms  works  to 
the  evolution  of  certain  fixed  results  under  the  pressure  of  forces 
which  are  immanent  without  being  realized,  and  which,  therefore, 
move  to  their  predestined  ends  without  conscious  aid  or  direction 
from  the  totality  of  the  subject-masses  within  which  and  for  which 
th'^y  act.  The  higher  natural  selection  which  now  goes  on  in  the 
sphere  of  society  has,  in  a  large  measure,  this  same  mark  of  uncon- 
sciousness, notwithstanding  the  infinitely  greater 'degree  in  which 
man,  as  compared  with  the  brute,  is  able  to  construe  his  relation 
to  his  fellows  and  to  the  world  around,  below,  and  above  him.  But 
it  is  the  aim  of  sociological  science  to  bring  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  the  race  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  not  only  for 
purposes  of  curiosity,  but  for  the  purposes  of  practical  statesman- 
ship. And  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  a  nation  shall  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge, not  only  for  the  ends  of  theoretical  science,  but  also  for  the 
ends  of  practical  utility  in  politics,  that  fact  would  not  put  an  end 
to  natural  selection.  It  would  simply  raise  natural  selection  to  the 
high  plane  in  which  the  unconscious  selections  of  a  short-lighted 
ignorance  and  a  self-destroying  vice  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
conscious  selections  of  a  far-sighted  intelligence  and  a  conservative 
morality.  Nor  would  such  a  natural  selection  cease  to  be  genetic 
because  it  had  become  intelligently  and  intelligibly  teleological  in  its 
whole  drift  and  purpose.  All  the  tentative  efforts  of  a  natural 
social  selection  are  the  dim  strivings  of  man  towards  this  perfect 
teleology.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  see  as  clearly  in  the  light  of  a 
constructive  science  as  Shakespeare  saw  in  the  light  of  his  con- 
structive imagination,  that — 


(( 


Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art 

Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  Nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
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And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race ;  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature.'' 

So  true  is  it,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  philosophized,  that  **  all 
things  are  artificial,  for  Nature  is  the  art  of  God.** 

It  is  because  of  the  genetic  evolution  and  the  unconscious  teleo- 
logy which  now  go  on  in  the  figure  of  society  that  many  social  and 
political  questions  which  are  too  large  and  too  complex  to  be  settled 
by  the  heads  of  the  State,  are  often  seen  to  get  themselves  settled  in 
a  highly  organized  society  by  what  is  called  '*  the  logic  of  events," 
that  is,  by  an  unconscious  natural  selection  which  compels  a  given 
solution  ;  just  as  in  political  economy  the  immense  and  invisible 
natural  selection  of  supply  and  demand  works  to  an  equilibrium 
which,  though  wrought  without  any  consciously  directive  intelli- 
gence, is  wiser  and  better  than  would  be  that  of  any  superintending 
head  in  the  present  state  of  political  knowledge. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Gal  ton  supposes  himself  to  discry  a  sign  of 
weakness  rather  than  a  promise  of  progress,  in  the  fact  that  our  pub- 
lic wants  are  higher  than  the  public  intelligence  and  morality.  He 
fears  that  the  foremost  laborers  who  have  created  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  beginning  to  show  themselves  incapable  of  keeping  pace 
with  their  own  work.  '*The  needs  of  civilization,  communication, 
and  culture,  call,'*  he  exclaims,  '*  for  more  brains  and  mental 
stamina  than  the  average  of  our  race  possess.'*  *'  We  are  in  crying 
want,'*  he  adds,  **for  a  greater  fund  of  ability  in  all  stations  of 
life ;  for  neither  the  classes  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  artisans, 
nor  laborers  are  up  to  the  modern  complexity  of  their  several  pro- 
^fessions.  *  *  *  But  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact  a  sign  that  the  British 
race  is  *' over- weighted,"  and  is  likely  to  be  ''drudged  into  degene- 
racy," how  much  more  scientific  and  philosophical  it  would  be  to 
see  in  it  the  indispensable  stimulus,  and,  therefore,  the  hopeful 
promise  and  pledge  of  social  progress  under  all  these  heads.  It  is 
only  in  stationary  civilizations  that  there  is  no  call  for  *'  more  brains 
and  stamina"  than  the  average  statesman  and  artisan  possess.  It 
is  because  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  quickening  inspired  by  the 
very  demand  which  is  so  distressing  to  Mr.  Galton  that   ''fifty 

*  Francis  Galton  :   Hereditary  Genius,  p.  345.     New  York,  D.  Appleton    & 
Co.,  187 1. 
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years  of  Europe  '*  have  come  to  be  better  than  ''a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
I  have  thus  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  difficult  and  weighty  ques- 
tions which  may  be  said  to  take  their  hopes  of  solution  from  that 
great  turning-point  in  sociological  science  which  was  reached  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  men  came  to  perceive  for  the  first  time 
the  unity  of  human  history,  and  when  the  collective  story  of  man  was 
gathered  for  the  first  time  into  crude  generalizations  as  wide  as  the 
observed  facts  of  the  race.  Standing  as  we  still  do  on  the  mere 
threshold  of  that  science,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  purple  visions 
of  the  "hurrying  philanthropist "  have  no  place  in  the  sober  fore- 
cast of  the  anthropologist ;  but  just  as  little  place  is  there  for  the 
pessimism  and  despondency  in  which  a  few  eminent  thinkers  here 
and  there  seem  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  name  of  science.  All 
such  dogmatism  is  as  little  justified  by  what  we  know  as  by  what 
we  do  not  know. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Mason  said  that  he  was  reminded  of  Gustav  Klemm*s 
views  of  anthropological  study,  and  the  tendency  to  treat  every 
subject  broadly  and  comparatively,  and  not  ex  parte,  or  as  some- 
thing requiring  to  be  defended.  Language  was  now  so  studied, 
and  even  religion  as  a  fact  in  society  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  science.  He  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  those  who  furnish  the 
facts  for  the  anthropologist  to  give  them  a  subjective  coloring,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  this  fact  into  account  in  collating  them, 
and  said  that  it  would  yet  be  seen  that  anthropology  must  make  its 
corrections  for  the  ** personal  equation*'  of  the  observer  as  much 
as  astronomy  now  does.  He  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  taking  ac- 
count of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  external  factors,  and  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  there  is  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective  en- 
vironment; that  the  organism  co-operates  with  the  surrounding 
medium  in  determining  the  product.  From  this  point  of  view  life 
is  not  a  war  against  nature,  but  merely  the  interaction  of  internal 
and  external  forces. 

Mr.  Ward  commented  upon  the  views  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr. 
Greg,  and  other  authors  referred  to  by  Dr.  Welling,  that  the 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  civilized  nations 
were  counteracting  the  salutary  tendencies  of  natural  selection  and 
weakening  the  powers  of  the  race  to  cope  with  its  environment.  He 
said  that  the  views  of  this  school  had  always  surprised  him,  held  as 
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they  are  by  the  best  reasoners  of  the  age.  He  considered  these 
altruistic  undertakings  of  modern  society  as  a  simple  continuation 
of  the  process  of  subduing  hostile  agencies  in  nature,  in  which  pro- 
cess alone  civilization  consists.  The  present  inhabitants  of  this 
latitude  and  climate  could  not  exist  here  a  single  year  without  arti- 
ficial aids.  All  the  world  outside  the  tropics  would  be  uninhabi- 
table for  such  an  animal  as  man  if  he  lacked  the  power  to  defend 
and  protect  himself  by  artificial  devices.  But  for  hostile  agencies 
that  prematurely  destroy  the  greater  part  of  all  creatures  that  are 
born  any  species  would  soon  overrun  the  whole  globe.  Man  has 
done  this  solely  through  the  control  of  such  agencies.  The  neces- 
sity for  charitable  institutions  arises  from  the  fact  that  such  agencies 
still  continue  to  be  so  far  unsubjected  that  a  large  part  of  those 
born  would  succumb  to  them  for  anything  which  it  is  in  their  power 
to  do.  Charity  means  that  those  who,  through  social  inequalities, 
have  acquired  more  influence  over  adverse  agencies  than  they  per- 
sonally need  shall  exercise  that  influence  in  protecting  those  who 
have  acquired  less.  This  enables  these  latter  to  withstand  them 
just  as  clothing,  shelter,  &c. ,  enable  mankind  in  general  to  do  so. 
The  same  reasoning,  therefore,  which  would  do  away  with  benevo- 
lent institutions  would,  if  logically  carried  out,  do  away  with  every 
form  of  protection  that  man  has  ever  devised  either  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  hostile  influences,  or  to  increase  the  effect  of  natu- 
rally friendly  ones  in  nature.  The  result  of  such  would  be  not  to 
remand  the  race  to  the  condition  of  savages,  but  to  remand  it  to 
that  of  other  animals  with  the  normally  circumscribed  habits.  All 
this  he  said  was  so  exceedingly  potent  to  him  that  it  had  always 
been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  that  the  views  referred 
to  could  have  been  maintained  by  any  rational  being,  and  especially 
by  some  of  the  really  deepest  thinkers  of  our  time.  He  could  only 
account  for  it  as  a  fact  from  the  undue  influence  which  the  con- 
tinued study  of  natural  processes  exerts  in  leading  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  only  legitimate  processes,  and  that  their  results  must 
be  in  some  way  superior  to  those  of  artificial  processes.  In  many 
scientific  minds  this  admiration  for  natural  methods  amounts  to  a 
sort  of  '*  nature- worship,'*  or  physiolatry,  which  he  had  sometimes 
imagined  might  be  a  ''survival'*  of  this  form  of  religion  among 
savages.  It  was,  he  said,  easy  to  show  that  this  belief  in  the  supe- 
riority of  the  methods  of  nature  was  not  only  false,  but  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  truth,  the  genetic  process  being  the  very  least  econom- 
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ical  of  all  processes.     Yet,  like  all  preconceptions,  such  a  belief  has 
the  effect  to  blind  the  best  minds  to  the  plainest  truths. 

Colonel  Mallery  mentioned  the  coincidence  that,  in  a  discus- 
sion on  a  trip  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  spring  of  1881,  between 
Major  Powell,  President  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  one 
of  its  members,  and  himself,  he  expressed  the  result  of  civilization 
to  be  the  successful  struggle  against  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  which  view,  on  returning  to  Washington,  he  found  presented 
in  nearly  the  same  words  by  one  of  the  wViters  quoted  by  Dr. 
Welling  and  published  in  an  English  periodical  then  just  received. 


Fifty-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  November  21,  1882. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  committee,  appointed  to  confer 
with  similar  committees  of  the  Philosophical  and  Biological  Socie- 
ties relative  to  the  proposed  federation  of  the  three  societies,  had 
reported  to  the  Council  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  report  any  plan  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  three  socie- 
ties, and  that  the  Joint  Committee  had  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  election  of  Messrs.  John  Greene  Mills,  and  John  Savary, 
as  active  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  Dr.  Harrison  Wright,  as 
corresponding  member,  was  announced. 

The  Curator  announced  that  he  had  received  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  the  following  documents : 

From  the  Author. — A  biographical  sketch  of  Capt.  Oliver  Brown, 

an  officer  of   the  revolutionary  army,  who  commanded  the 

party  which  destroyed  the  statue  of  George  the  Ihird  in  New 

York  city,  July  9,  1776.     By  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 

.Privately  printed.     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1882,  8vo.,  22  pp. 

From  the  Society. — Un  agent  politique  de  Charles-Quint,  Le 
bourguignon  Claude  Bouton,  Seigneur  de  Corberon.  *  * 
Par  M.  E.  Beauvois.  *  *  Publication  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  de 
Beaune,  Paris.     1882,  i2mo.,  229  pp. 

From  the  Institute. — Third  Ann.  Rep.  Archaeological  Inst,  of 
America,  at  Boston.     1882,  56  pp.,  8vo. 

From  the  Library  Company. — Bulletin  Library  Co.  of  Phila., 
July,  New  Serier.,  No.  9,  8vo. ,  pp.  76. 
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From  Isaac  St.  Goar. — Antiquarischer  Katalog,  No.  53.     Frank- 

furt-am-Main.     1882. 
From  Dr.  Oscar  Low. — Correspondenz-Blatt  der  deutschen  Ge- 

sellschaft  fiir  Anth.,  Eth.  u.  Urg.     July,  1882. 
From  the  Publisher. — The  National  Scientific  Journal,  Chicago. 

Vol.  2,  Numbers  1-8,  10. 

discussion. 

The  discussion  of  the  address  of  Vice-President  Welling  was 
continued  from  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Welling  stated  that  he  regarded  social  processes  as  consti- 
tuting a  modified  form  of  natural  selection ;  that  the  results  brought 
about  by  social  agencies  are  due  to  the  interaction  of  a  variety  of 
different  influences,  no  one  of  which  could  alone  accomplish  them  ; 
that  it  is  out  of  this  conflicting  mass  of  social  activities  and  in- 
terests that  the  good  effects  come  which  we  call  social  progress. 
He  said  it  was  on  this  view  that  he  explained  the  common  saying 
that  every  people  has  the  government  it  deserves.  However  low  a 
race  may  be,  the  influences,  internal  and  external,  acting  upon  it 
will  necessarily  give  it  the  form  of  government  which  it  is  capable 
of  maintaining  and  which  it  requires  for  its  own  protection.  He 
stated  that  it  was  some  such  train  of  thought  as  this  that  he  had 
intended  to  follow  out  in  concluding  his  address,  which  was  acci- 
dently  interrupted,  and  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  complete  it 
before  publication. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  made  some  remarks  on  **The  Carson 
Footprints,"  which  he  illustrated  with  plaster  casts  of  the  origi- 
nals and  with  drawings. 

THE   CARSON    FOOTPRINTS. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  the  western  part  of  Nevada,  a  short 
time  since,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  ethnologic  investigation 
among  the  Washoe  Indians  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Carson,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  recently  discovered  foot- 
prints in  the  State  prison  quarry.  Before  describing  these,  it  may 
be  well,  however,  to  refer  to  their  geologic  position. 

One  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Carson,  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  Eagle  valley,  is  situated  a  low  sandstone  hillock,  forming  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  low  range  of  hills  which  project  from  the 
Pine  Nut  Mountains  in  the  south.     Upon  the  northern  slope  of 
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this  hillock  is  situated  the  prison,  approximately  in  latitude  39°  9' 
north  and  longitude  119°  44'  west,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  5,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  prison  yard  is  formed  by  the  natural 
floor  of  sandstone,  which  has  been  exposed  by  quarrying,  leaving  a 
natural  vertical  wall  around  three  sides  of  the  square,  varying  from 
fifteen  feet  in  height  on  the  eastern  side  to  thirty-two  feet  on  the 
western.  One  reason  of  this  difference  in  altitude  is  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  of  the  dip  of  the  ledge  toward  the  west. 

When  the  quarry  was  first  opened  at  the  original  site,  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  present  excavation,  large  numbers  of  mammalian 
bones  were  unearthed  and  carried  away  by  people  who  chanced  to 
visit  the  locality  out  of  curiosity.  During  the  past  summer,  how- 
ever, the  attention  of  the  warden  was  directed  to  curious  depres- 
sions upon  various  portions  of  the  floor  of  the  prison  yard,  which, 
upon  inspection,  appeared  to  resemble  the  footprints  of  a  **  gigantic 
human  being'*  so  greatly  that  greater  care  was  exercised  in  the  re- 
moval of  stone,  so  as  to  preserve  as  carefully  as  possible  any  new 
exposures  for  the  purpose  of  investigation. 

This  portion  of  Nevada  was,  at  a  not  remote  period  of  geologic 
time,  covered  by  a  system  of  lakes,  and  these  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  glacial  period  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Quaternary  age.  If  we  exclude  the 
consideration  of  palseontological  evidence,  this  particular  formation 
appears  to  be  Tertiary,  which  supposition  is  in  harmony  with  the 
suggestions  of  Professors  Cope  and  Marsh,  who  refer  the  mamma- 
lian remains  to  the  Upper  Pliocene. 

The  formation  consists  of  several  strata  of  fine  grayish  compact 
sandstone,  one  above  the  other,  each  having  a  thickness  of  from 
two  to  five  feet,  between  which  are  seams  of  arenaceous  shale  and 
clay.  In  various  localities  in  the  compact  strata  are  the  remains  of 
branches  and  roots,  some  of  which  are  readily  removed  from  the 
cavities  containing  them,  the  branches  especially  having  decreased 
in  caliber  before  silicification  had  taken  place. 

Between  the  strata,  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation, 
bones  of  various  kinds  have  been  discovered  almost  daily,  which 
were  found  to  be  those  of  deer  (^Cervus),  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
elephant,  "prohdXAy  Elephas primigeniusy  and  teeth,  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, of  Equus  major.  The  fresh- water  shells  discovered  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  those  of  the  Anodonia,  and  one  gasteropod 
was  also  noticed,  evidently  Physa. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  prison  floor  contained  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  acres,  and  was  almost  rectangular  in  form. 
Upon  this  floor  were  the  impressions  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horse, 
deer,  and  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  of  Grallatores^  numerous 
tracks  of  the  wolf,  possibly  Canis  occidentalism  and  of  the  elephant. 
The  most  interesting  impressions,  over  one  hundred  in  number, 
were  distributed  over  the  eastern,  southern,  and  southwestern  por- 
tions of  the  yard,  and  very  strikingly  simulated  those  made  by  a 
human  being  upon  soft  soil 

The  entire  number  of  tracks  were  divisible  into  six  series,  and 
presented  impressions  of  at  least  two  individuals,  one  being  much 
younger  or  smaller  than  the  other.  The  tracks  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  a  layer  of  sediment  of  several  inches  in  depth,  which  cov- 
ered the  harder  sandstone  immediately  below.  In  each  instance 
there  is  a  ridge  all  around  the  indentation,  made  by  the  pressure  of 
the  foot,  varying  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  inches  in  height. 
This  ridge  appears  to  be  only  partially  solidified  mud,  and  is  still 
flaky,  and  easily  broken  in  recently  uncovered  impressions. 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  yard  are  a  number  of  confused 
tracks  of  the  same  species,  which  had  been  made  in  deef)er  mud, 
the  impressions  of  some  exceeding  six  inches  in  depth,  the  heel,  in 
several  instances,  being  deeper  than  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot,  as  if  the  individual  had  struggled  or  attempted  to  drag  a 
burden. 

All  of  the  footprints  are  clearly  rights  and  lefts,  and  deviate 
from  the  median  line  at  an  angle  corresponding  to  those  made  by  a 
man.  The  foot-marks  measure  nineteen  inches  in  length,  about  six 
inches  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  heel,  and  seven  inches  at  the 
base  of  the  toes.  The  hollow  under  the  instep  is  remarkably  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  of  the  human  foot,  as  is  also  the  curvature 
around  the  front  of  the  toes.  In  other  words,  the  impression  appears 
exactly  like  that  made  by  an  Indian's  moccasin  if  pressed  upon  a 
layer  of  thick  mud. 

No  separate  indications  of  toes  are  visible,  and  in  many  of  the 
tracks  there  is  a  shallow  ridge  extending  around  the  edge  of  the 
sole  as  if  the  foot  had  been  encased  in  a  sandal.  In  several  of  the 
tracks  the  rounded  depressions  of  the  heel,  and  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe  are  also  visible.  The  presence  of  the  well  defined  line 
corresponding  to  the  cut  edge  of  a  piece  of  hide  as  a  sole  gave  rise 
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to  numerous  speculations  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Tertiary 
man. 

The  immense  size  of  the  tracks  is  the  first  objection  to  any 
theory  to  be  entertained  with  respect  to  man.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion, an  individual  was  found  on  the  Pacific  coast — a  Sonoran,  if  I 
mistake  not — the  sole  of  whose  shoe  measured  eighteen  and  one* 
half  inches  in  length,  just  half  an  inch  less  than  the  largest  fossil 
footprints.  Tracings  of  this  foot  were  exhibited  by  scientific  gen- 
tlemen in  San  Francisco,  and  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  that  in 
general  outline  the  proportions  corresponded  closely  to  those  at 
Carson. 

Another  objection  relates  to  the  length  of  stride,  straddle,  etc. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  the  distance  from  heel  to  heel  of  the 
same  side  averages  about  four  feet  and  four  inches,  varying  in  the 
regular  series  of  strides  from  a  minimum  of  three  feet  ten  inches 
to  a  maximum  of  four  feet  ten  inches. 

With  respect  to  the  straddle,  or  distance  between  rights  and  lefts, 
there  is  a  variation  of  from  almost  nothing  to  sixteen  inches. 

I  found  upon  the  inner  surface  of  several  of  the  posterior 
ridges,  at  places  corresponding  to  the  back  of  the  heel,  fine  lines  or 
grooves  intersecting  one  another  irregularly,  which  presented  every 
appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  bristles  upon  the  animal's 
foot.  These  creases  had  not  been  artificially  produced  by  cleaning 
the  dirt  from  the  footprints,  and  they  were  present  in  several  dis- 
tinct localities. 

No  remains  of  human  beings  have  been  found,  neither  are  there 
any  traces  of  worked  implements  or  weapons,  or  anything  of  what- 
ever character  which  might  bear  the  slightest  evidence  of  human 
workmanship.  The  footprints  are  perfectly  flat  and  squarely  set 
upon  the  rock ;  even  is  this  the  case  where  the  tracks  are  deepest 
and  where  they  were  apparently  not  forced  deep  enough  to  strike 
the  substratum  of  harder  formation,  as  is  apparently  in  all  the  other 
impressions.  In  localities  which  would  have  favored  the  slightest 
indication  of  claws  no  such  indications  are  visible.  The  layer  of 
mud  was  of  that  consistence  to  receive  sharp  impressions  and  to 
retain  them,  as  is  shown  in  the  bird  tracks  upon  which  the  delicate 
ridges  remain  perfect,  corresponding  to  the  creases  under  the  claws. 
The  wolf  tracks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elephant,  also  plainly 
record  the  form  of  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  toes. 

That  these  impressions   were   made   by  an    Edentate  is  almost 
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beyond  doubt.  A  peculiarity  in  walking,  which  consists  in  throw- 
ing the  weight  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  survives 
in  the  living  species  of  sloths,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  same  was  characteristic  of  the  ancient  representatives  Of  the 
genus.  A  foot  of  the  size  indicated  by  these  impressions,  would 
naturally  sink  to  a  considerable  distance  in  soft  soil,  but  if 
arrested  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  hard  sub-stratum  would  natu- 
rally flatten  out  the  sole,  and  cause  a  flat  surface  upon  that  sub- 
stratum. In  raising  the  foot  plastic  material,  such  as  the  present 
formation  appears  to  have  been,  would  ordinarily  adhere  to  the 
sole,  as  many  indications  of  this  are  visible.  The  edge  around  the 
sides  of  the  foot  marking  the  beginning  of  the  coat  of  bristles  or 
hair,  would  also  become  matted  with  mud  and  show  a  depressed 
crease,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown  in  what  was  considered  the  edge 
of  the  sole  of  a  sandal.  The  bristle  marks  indicated  in  parts  of 
the  inner  rim  of  the  footprint  would  warrant  this  suggestion.  Con- 
sidering the  peculiarity  of  walking  upon  the  outer  portion  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  a  rounded  elevation  would  naturally  be  produced 
as  if  there  existed  a  high  instep.  This  elevation  is  very  pronounced 
in  every  impression,  and  clearly  points  out  the  characteristic  im- 
pression of  the  sloth. 

Thus  far  no  remains  of  any  of  the  Edentata  have  been  discovered 
though  it  is  probable  that  such  will  be  unearthed. 

The  casts  which  I  prepared  at  Carson  were  taken  from  the  most 
typical  impressions  by  employing  plaster  of  Paris.  The  tracks  were 
carefully  oiled  and  a  very  thin  solution  of  plaster  poured  over  them 
embracing  the  ridges,  the  whole  being  guarded  by  first  erecting 
ridges  of  sand  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  running  beyond  the  proper 
limits.  Casts  were  also  made  showing  the  presence  of  bristles  on 
the  back  of  the  heels,  though  these  were  not  so  satisfactory.  More 
desirable  materials  for  this  work  could  not  be  obtained  at  Carson. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  which  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Bigelow,  Mason,  King,  Gilbert,  Gatschet,  and  Hoffman. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  read  a  paper  entitled  ** Anthropology  at 
THE  American  Association."* 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  confined  to  Prof.   Mason's 

^  Smithsonian  An.  Rep.,  i88i,  and  Naturalist,  Sept.,  1882. 
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scheme  of  terminology,  and  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Fletcher, 
Messrs.  Gatschet  and  Ward  and  Prof.  Mason. 


Sixtieth  Regular  Meeting,  December  5th,  1882. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McGuiRE,  of  Ellicott  city,  read  a  paper  on  **  Soap- 
stone  Quarries  and  Aboriginal  Tools  for  Working  Soap- 
stone." 

The  speaker  alluded  to  Paul  Schumacher-  and  others  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject,  correcting  some  of  their  errors,  especially 
those  that  intimate  the  use  of  metal.  Mr.  McGuire  has  found  in 
the  quarries  the  very  implements  of  stone  with  which  the  mineral 
was  worked.  A  r^um6  of  the  principal  quarries  known  was  given, 
with  the  observation  that  we  know  more  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland  than  of  interesting  relic?  lying  at  our  very  doors.  No 
perfect  vessels  have  ever  been  discovered.  The  process  of  detach- 
ing and  finishing  the  vessels  consisted  of  several  distinct  steps;  i. 
Pecking  a  solid  block  from  the  quarry ;  2.  Shaping  the  outside  by 
bold  chopping ;  3.  Excavation  by  pecking.  The  tools  are  rude, 
but  eminently  adapted  to  their  work.  The  pits  are  not  deep,  and 
are  now  filled  with  the  debris  of  centuries.  The  vessels  vary 
greatly  in  size,  outline,  thickness,  handles,  &c.  The  tools  are  of 
black  granite,  and  seldom  of  quartz,  which  latter  Mr.  McGuire 
thinks  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  tools  are  picks,  mauls,  axes, 
adzes,  and  celts. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.,  Hoffman,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Mason. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  presented  a  communication  on  "  Mound 

Explorations  in  Southern  Illinois.*' 

He  referred  to  an  enclosure  and  mounds  in  Union  county,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Prof.  Thomas 
examined  one  of  the  mounds  and  found  it  to  contain  layers  of 
burned  clay  and  sand,  and  in  the  centre  large  masses  of  charcoal. 
Further  researches  were  made  in  Alexander  county  in  an  ateiier^  or 
place  for  the  working  of  flint.  Quarries  are  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  an  interesting  group  of  slab  graves  in  a  mound,  arranged  in 
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three  consecutive  tiers.  A  ditch  was  cut  through  the  mound,  and 
thirty  to  forty  graves  unearthed,  containing  fifty  skeletons  and  many 
implements  of  wood,  bone,  stone,  and  copper.  After  the  descrip- 
tive portion  of  his  paper  Prof.  Thomas  went  on  to  draw  his  de- 
ductions from  his  explorations,  comparing  them  with  similar  ones 
made  by  Professor  Putnam,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  distribution  of  the  stone  graves  was  for  the  iirst  time  accu- 
rately given,  showing  the  practice  to  have  been  very  limited  in 
area.  Prof.  Thomas  drew  attention  to  the  agreement  of  distribu- 
tion in  these  graves  with  that  of  the  Shawnees.  In  closing  Prof. 
Thomas  said  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  stone  graves  show 
decided  marks  of  European  influence. 

Mr.  Reynolds  recited  his  experiences  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
especially  with  reference  to  stone  graves  and  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Colonel  Seely,  Mr.  McGuire,  and 
Mr.  Holmes. 


Sixty- First  Regular  Meeting,  December  19,  1882. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President  of  the  Section  of  Soma- 
tology, delivered  the  annual  address  for  the  Section,  choosing  for 
his  subject  **  Tattooing  among  Civilized  People.'*  The  address 
was  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  photographs  and  drawings. 

tattooing  among  civilized  people. 

The  custom  of  tattooing  presents  itself  from  two  points  of  view : 
the  medico-legal  and  the  anthropological.  It  is  with  the  latter, 
mainly,  that  we  have  to  do  to-night. 

The  title  of  this  paper  will  have  indicated  that  a  study  of  tattoo- 
ing among  savage  tribes  is  not  included  in  its  scope.  Travelers 
have  described  and  artists  have  illustrated  the  intricate  patterns 
which  adorn  or  disfigure  the  bodies  of  the  natives  of  Polynesia  or 
Africa ;  and  the  mummied  heads  of  New  Zealanders,  exhibiting 
elaborate  ornamentation  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  are  com- 
mon in  our  museums.  If  such  work  be  compared  with  the  tattoo- 
ing of  civilized  life,  the  superiority,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
is  generally  with  the  former.     The  designs  which  the  sailor,  the 
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soldier,  and,  above  all,  the  criminal,  has  imprinted  on  his  person, 
are  trivial  or  offensive  in  subject  and  clumsy  in  execution. 

Although  the  practice  of  the  art  is  so  ancient  that  we  have  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  in  prehistoric  times,  and  that  the  earliest 
chronicles  of  our  race  contain  many  references  to  it,  yet  the  term 
itself  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  derived  from  a  Polynesian 
word,  tattauy  pronounced  tattahou.  Captain  Cook,  who  first  intro- 
duced the  term,  printed  it  tattow,  making  a  dissyllable  of  it,  and 
this  erroneous  pronunciation  has  followed  the  word  into  nearly 
every  modern  language. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  tattoo- 
ing, and  the  following,  as  laid  down  by  Berchon,  is  guarded  and 
precise  :  "Tattooing  is  that  strange  and  very  ancient  custom  which 
consists  in  the  introduction  under  the  cutaneous  epidermis,  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  of  coloring  matter,  in  order  to  produce  some  design 
which  will  be  of  very  long  duration,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
indelible." 

The  author  quoted,  Berchon,  was  a  medical  officer  of  the  French 
navy,  who  made  several  reports  to  his  Government  on  tattooing 
among  sailors  and  criminals,  and,  in  1869,  published  an  important 
book,  entitled  "Histoire  m^dicale  du  tatouage.'**  He  has  assem- 
bled an  amazing  number  of  extracts  from  classical  writers  and  from 
the  early  fathers,  illustrative  of  the  universality  as  well  as  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  custom.  He  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Leviti- 
cus, chapter  XIV,  which,  in  the  English  version,  reads  thus:  **  Ye 
shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print 
any  marks  upon  you.'*  Dom  Calmet,  in  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  says  that  the  Hebrew  literally  means  '*a  writing  of  spots.** 
Time  will  not  p)ermit  of  our  following  the  industrious  author's 
researches,  but  it  is  indisputable  that,  in  all  ages  and  almost  among 
all  peoples,  tattooing  has  been  employed  to  symbolize  love,  friend- 
ship or  sentiment,  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  brand  of  servitude.  An 
ingenious  and  spirituel  application  of  the  process  is  related  by  a 
prolific  writer,  the  Greek  physician  ^tius.  He  tells  us  that  two 
monks  who  had  reproached  the  Emperor  Theophilus  with  being  an 
iconoclast  were  imprisoned  by  his  orders  and  eleven  iambic  verses 
of  a  satirical  character  were  tattooed  upon  their  foreheads. 

The  methods  or  processes  of  tattooing  do  not  differ  greatly.     In 


*  Histoire  m^dicale  du  tatouage,  par  Ernest  Berchon.      Paris,  1869.      8vo. 
182  pp. 
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civilized  life  it  is  performed  with  ordinary  needles,  from  three  to 
five  being  either  tied  together  or  inserted  firmly  in  a  cork  or  wooden 
handle.  The  points  are  dipped  in  the  coloring  matter  at  each 
insertion,  the  skin  is  made  tense  as  in  vaccination,  and  the  needles 
are  generally  made  to  enter  at  a  right  angle.  The  design  is  often 
drawn  upon  the  skin  beforehand  either  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 
Sometimes  the  pattern  is  pricked  out  on  paper,  which  is  laid  on  the 
skin,  and  finely  powdered  charcoal  being  poured  over  it  the  desired 
outline  is  obtained  in  that  manner.  Some  tattooers  have  blocks 
with  needles  inserted  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  figure  at  one 
impression,  but  this  is  too  painful  an  operation  to  be  generally 
endured. 

In  the  caverns  of  Aurignac,  Lartet*  found  some  instruments  of 
reindeer  horn  and  of  bone,  which,  from  their  shape,  size,  and  fine 
points,  led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  tattooing  implements. 
In  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  similarly -shaped  instruments,  but  of 
iron  as  well  as  of  bone,  have  been  discovered,  and,  from  their  ap- 
pearing in  pictorial  representations  also,  have  been  clearly  deter- 
mined to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  named.  In  Ocean ica,  at 
the  present  time,  though  needles  are  easily  obtained  by  the  natives, 
they  still  employ  fish  bones,  and  thorns  from  plants.  Some  tribes 
also  make  use  of  a  small  hammer,  generally  a  stone,  by  a  tap  of 
which  the  instrument  is  driven  in.  Tattooing  by  incision  is  also 
practiced,  and  in  Africa  the  acrid  juice  of  plants  is  applied  to  the 
skin  in  regular  patterns,  so  as  to  produce  a  raised  cicatrix.  The 
coloring  matter  made  use  of  is  Indian  ink,  charcoal,  lampblack, 
soot,  vermilion,  red  lead,  cinnabar,  turmeric,  gamboge,  and,  in 
Polynesia,  the  powder  obtained  by  burning  the  nuts  of  the  Aleurites 
triloba. 

At  the  meeting  in  Algiers,  in  1881,  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Magitot,  well  known  for  his  eth- 
nographical researches,  exhibited  a  chart  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  tattooing  according  to  methods.  His  division  was 
as  follows : 

I.  Tattooing  by  pricking,  the  needle  being  passed  straight  into 
the  skin  at  different  depths.  This  method  prevailed  in  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago,  excepting  New  Zealand  ;  in  the  Marquesas 
Isles,  excepting  Rapa,  Laivavai ;  in  Easter  Island  and  Micronesia ; 

*  Annates  des  sciences  naturelles.     Zoologie.     4*  sect.     T.  xvi. 
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New  Guinea ;  the  Papuan  groups,  and  the  Dayall  group  at  Borneo. 
In  South  America,  the  Charruas,  the  tribes  of  El  gran  Chaco  of 
Brazil,  the  Guaranis,  the  Pampeans,  and  the  Patagonians.  In 
North  America,  the  redskins.  In  Africa,  the  Kabyles,  the  Arabs, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Nyam-Nyams,  the  Senegambians,  and  the  tribes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  In  Asia,  the  Sengli  of  the  isle  of 
Hainan,  the  Ching-hun  ancient  races  of  Corea,  the  Baitos  and  the 
Ouen-chin  of  Japan,  the  Koussilis,  the  Aleutians,  the  natives  of 
Formosa,  the  ancient  Annamites,  and  the  Ouen-mien-Po,  a  barba- 
rous people  of  the  southwest  of  China. 

2.  Tattooing  by  simple  incision.  Practiced  in  Melanesia,  by 
African  tribes  at  Loango,  Makound^,  Mangandja,  Machinja,  on  the 
east  and  south  banks  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  Guinea,  and  in  New 
Zealaiid. 

3.  Tattooing  by  ulceration  or  burning.  Practiced  by  the  Huns 
of  Attila  ;  and  in  Tasmania,  Australia,  Guiana,  by  the  New  Guinea 
tribes  of  Papuans,  the  Mincopies,  the  Negritos,  the  Alfouras;  in 
New  Caledonia,  in  the  Soudan,  in  Mozambique,  and  in  Zululand. 

4.  Hypodermic  tattooing,  (This  consists  in  passing  a  needle 
charged  with  coloring  matter,  generally  soot,  between  the  epidermis 
and  the  true  skin  in  a  slanting  direction.)  Practiced  by  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  Tchouktchis,  the  Greenlanders,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Italy. 

5.  Mixed  tattooing.  Throughout  Europe  the  combination  of 
pricking  and  the  hypodermic  method  is  employed.  In  New 
Zealand,  and  among  some  African  and  Algerian  tribes,  the  process 
by  incision  and  by  pricking  are  both  used.  In  the  Marquesas  isles 
the  method  by  pricking  and  by  ulceration  are  combined  in  some 
cases. 

This  ethnic  distribution  by  methods  is  so  curious  and  original 
that,  although  not  immediately  a  part  of  our  subject,  it  needs  no 
apology  for  its  introduction. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  upon  the  question  of  the  indebility  of 
'  tattoo-marks,  although  its  interest  is  principally  from  the  medico- 
legal side,  and  it  is  in  that  connection  that  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made.  Caspar,  of  Berlin,  was  among  the  first  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  that  in  thirty- 
seven  cases  he  found  six  in  which  the  marks  had  completely  disap- 
peared, while  in  one  case,  in  which  fifty-four  years  had  passed, 
the  design  was  still  perfectly  visible.     Some  time  later  Hutin,  in 
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France,  examining  invalid  soldiers  found  506,  out  of  3,000,  who 
declared  themselves  to  have  been  tattooed.  A  careful  examination 
produced  this  result : 

Very  apparent  after  the  lapse  of  from  4  to  65  years 342 

Partly  effaced  after  the  lapse  of  from  10  to  64  years 117 

Completely  effaced  ^ter  the  lapse  of  from  28  to  60  years 47 

Total ' -.    506 

Tardieu  made  some  examinations  at  the  hospital  La  Riboisi^re ; 
of  92  designs  or  inscriptions,  he  found : 

57  were  very  apparent. 
21  were  partly  effaced. 
14  had  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  not  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  which  causes  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  marks,  but  the  slight  depth  of  the  pricking  or  incision, 
the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  frequent  friction  on  the 
skin  which  some  trades  necessitate.  If  the  tattooing  be  quite  super- 
ficial, penetrating  the  epidermis  only,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  it 
to  disappear  entirely  in  a  short  time.  Vermilion  and  the  vegetable 
blues  are  much  less  enduring  than  black,  so  that  a  part  of  a  design 
is  often  preserved  when  the  rest  of  it  is  entirely  gone.  Thus,  of  a 
soldier,  there  may  be  nothing  left  but  helmet,  sword,  coat,  and 
boots,  the  face  and  other  parts  having  faded  out  completely.  Of 
all  colors  employed,  Indian  ink  is  the  most  permanent,  and  if  with 
that  pigment,  or  with  charcoal,  the  punctures  have  reached  the 
corium,  or  true  skin,  the  design  is  almost  certain  to  be  indelible. 
Next  to  the  blacks,  indigo  is  the  most  staying  color.  Tattoo  marks 
may  be  removed  by  artificial  means  though  they  have  wonderful 
power  of  resistance.  Horteloup  mentions  a  case  where  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  fell  on  a  tattooed  arm  and  obliterated  a  portion  of  a 
ship,  but  even  then,  with  a  lens,  the  white  lines  completing  the 
rigging  could  be  made  out.  The  application  of  caustics  or  of 
repeated  vesication  is  partially  successful,  but  the  resource  of  the 
criminal  whose  tattooed  marks  have  been  registered  while  he  was 
in  prison  is  to  alter  the  pattern  by  additional  tattooing.  This  can 
be  readily  done :  an  eagle  can  be  changed  to  a  female  figure,  or  an 
anchor  to  a  serpent.  Bertillon  records  it  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence that  **  the  cicatrices  of  tattooing  may  always  be  augmented 
but  cannot  be  diminished." 
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Some  changes  of  the  kind  have  been  closely  observed.  A  horse- 
shoer  who  had  become  a  blacksmith  adroitly  altered  a  horse-shoe 
into  a  forge,  adding  two  figures  beating  iron  upon  it.  A  butcher, 
changing  his  occupation,  converted  a  bull's  head  into  an  expanded 
rose.  A  baker  had  inscribed  the  name  **Adele*'  upon  his  arm, 
and  when  in  due  course  of  time  she  proved  faithless,  he  converted 
the  letters  into  the  well-known  cocked  hat  of  Napoleon. 

The  artifice  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Athenaeus  relates  in 
book  XII  of  his  Deipnosophists  that  the  wives  of  the  Scythians, 
exulting  over  the  capture  of  a  number  of  Thracian  women,  so 
marked  them  with  points  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
painted.  Some  years  later,  the  victims  of  this  outrage  stained  the 
remaining  surface  of  their  bodies  in  the  same  manner  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  intentional  adornment,  and  thus  did  away 
with  the  recollection  of  the  stigma. 

In  the  famous  Tichborne  case  the  absence  of  tattooed  marks 
which  should  have  been  present  formed  one  of  the  strongest  points 
against  the  prisoner.  At  the  age  of  17  Roger  Tichborne  had  three 
symbols  tattooed  upon  his  arm ;  namely,  a  cross,  an  anchor,  and  a 
heart,  indicating  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  His  friend,  Lord 
Bellew,  frequently  saw  these  marks,  and,  himself^  tattooed  with 
Indian  ink  the  initials  R.  C.  T.,  in  letters  half  an  inch  Jong,  on 
Tichborne's  arm,  above  the  symbols.  On  the  same  occasion,  with 
the  same  needles  and  ink,  Tichborne  tattooed  an  anchor  on  Lord 
Bellew's  arm.  This  remained  perfectly  distinct  25  years  later  when 
it  was  exhibited  to  the  jury.  No  evidence  of  tattooing  was  dis- 
coverable on  the  arm  of  **  the  claimant,"  and  he  had  admitted 
that  he  never  was  tattooed. 

Where  large  bodies  of  men  are  thrown  together,  with  much  idle 
time,  it  is  among  them  that  we  should  expect  to  find  a  custom  like 
tattooing  most  prevalent.  Accordingly,  it  is  soldiers,  sailors,  and, 
above  all,  criminals,  including  prostitutes,  who  most  extensively 
resort  to  it. 

As  regards  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  love  of  imitation  and  a  desire 
to  emulate  the  adornments  of  their  veteran  comrades  are  doubtless 
the  chief  motives  for  the  practice.  The  designs  most  in  vogue 
with  them  are  such  as  relate  to  the  glories  of  their  profession,  and 
flags,  cannon,  ships,  patriotic  symbols,  and  amorous  devices  form 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  artist  in  the  barracks  or  on  shipboard. 

The  criminal  classes  furnish  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most 
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curious  examples  of  tattooing.  Of  late  years  the  study  of  the 
criminal  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  has  been  pursued  with 
remarkable  results  by  certain  observers.  Their  investigations  have 
been  especially  directed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  brain,  and 
although  the  study  is  yet  in  its  infancy  it  may  be  predicted  that  the 
relations  of  crime  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain,  whether 
congenital  or  acquired,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  ever 
expanding  science  of  craniology. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  observers  is  the  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence  at  Turin,  Cesar  Lombroso.  He  is  the 
editor,  in  conjunction  with  Garofalo,  of  a  journal  entitled,  '*  Ar- 
chivio  di  psichiatria,"*  the  full  title  of  which,  translated,  is  "Archives 
of  disorders  of  the  mind,  penal  science,  and  criminal  anthropology, 
to  aid  in  the  study  of  insane  and  criminal  man.*'  But  his  most 
important  work  is  "L'Uomo  deliquente"* — **The  criminal  man 
in  relation  to  anthropology,  jurisprudence,  and  prison  discipline,'* 
a  work  of  740  pages,  published  in  1878.  A  chapter  in  this  ex- 
tremely interesting  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  tattooing,  and 
from  it.  and  from  subsequent  papers  of  Lombroso  and  others  in  the 
journal  referred  to,  are  condensed  some  of  the  facts  and  statistics 
about  to  be  presented  to  you. 

Another  writer,  whose  researches  it  will  be  convenient  to  com- 
pare with  tliose  of  Lombroso,  is  Dr.  A.  Lacassagne,  a  French  army 
surgeon  and  the  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  at  Lyons.  He  published,  last  year,  a  volume  of  116 
pages,  entitled  *^  Les  tatouages,  etude  anthropologique  et  m^dico- 
legale.*'^ 

Lombroso's  observations  were  made  on  6,784  subjects,  of  whom 
rather  more  than  half  were  soldiers  and  the  remainder  criminals, 
prostitutes,  and  military  prisoners.  Of  tattooed  soldiers,  the  larger 
portion  were  from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  men  of  Keltic  origin. 

Dr.  Lacassagne's  observations  were  made  in  Algeria.  There  are 
three  battalions  in  the  French  army  known  as  les  baitai lions  d^ Af- 
rigue.  They  are  composed  of  men  who  have  been  condemned  for 
desertion,  theft,  insubordination,  and  other  offenses.     At  the  expi- 


'  Archivio  di  psichiatria,  scienze  penali  cd  antropologia  criminale,  etc.    Torino. 

*  L'Uomo  deliquente  in  rapporto  all'  antropologia,  giurisprudenza  e  alle  disci- 
pline carcerarie.     Torino.      1878.     8vo. 

6  Paris.     1 88 1.     8vo. 
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ration  of  his  sentence  the  offender  is  sent  to  one  of  these  battalions 
to  serve  out  the  time  he  owes  to  the  state.  Dr.  Lacassagne  went  to 
work  very  systematically  to  obtain  copies  of  the  tattooing  which 
many  of  these  men  exhibited.  He  laid  a  piece  of  tracing-cloth 
upon  the  skin  and  with  a  pencil  copied  the  design.  The  cloth, 
when  laid  upon  white  paper,  made  the  drawing  appear  very  clearly, 
and  with  red,  blue,  or  black  ink,  according  to  the  original,  he  went 
over  the  pencil  lines.  The  tracing  was  finally  pasted  on  a  sheet  of 
card-board,  on  the  back  of  which  he  wrote  the  particulars  of  the 
case  to  the  number  of  20.  These  details  included  the  name,  age, 
place  of  birth,  and  occupation  of  the  subject ;  the  date  of  the  tat- 
tooing, its  locality,  any  change  which  had  taken  place  in  it,  the 
method  employed,  the  coloring  matter  made  use  of,  and  so  forth. 
In  this  way,  he  obtained  1,333  transcripts  of  tattooing,  taken  from 
378  persons.  The  variety  and  number  of  designs  is  especially 
characteristic  of  prisoners.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
the  more  inveterate  the  crmiinal  the  more  extensively  will  he  be 
tattooed. 

As  regards  the  region  of  the  body  chosen  for  the  operation, 
Lombroso  found  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fore -arm  to  be  most 
frequently  selected.  A  few  were  tattooed  on  the  shoulders;  some, 
generally  sailors,  on  the  breast.  Miners  are  often  tattooed  on  the 
fingers,  the  design  being  in  the  shape  of  a  ring.  He  found  no 
instance  of  tattooing  on  the  back  or  on  the  genitals,  except  in  men 
who  had  been  in  the  South  Seas,  or  who  were  old  convicts. 

Lacassagne  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  parts  of  the 
body  operated  upon  in  his  378  subjects : 

Upon  both  arms  and  upon  the  alxiomen i 

the  abdomen  alone 4 

the  arms  and  thighs 6 

the  ])rcast  alone 8 

the  penis 11 

the  whole  body 29 

both  arms  and  up)on  the  breast 45 

the  left  arm  only 59 

the  right  arm  only 88 

both  arms.. 127 

"378 

Of  the  designs  covering  the  whole  body,  one  consisted  of  the 
complete  uniform  of  a  general,  another  of  the  complete  uniform  of 
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an  admiral.  Two  instances  were  met  with  of  tattooing  on  the  face. 
In  one,  martyr  de  la  liberU^  and  a  serpent,  had  been  drawn  on  the 
forehead ;  in  the  other,  the  prophetic  words  U  bagne  m' attend — the 
galleys  await  me. 

The  part  of  the  body  selected  has  often  a  special  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  design.  Upon  the  abdomen,  below  the  umbilicus, 
the  emblems  or  inscriptions  were  mostly  erotic  or  obscene.  In  all 
the  eleven  cases  of  tattooing  on  the  penis,  a  boot,  sometimes  with 
a  spur  on  it,  was  the  emblem  adopted,  and  the  men  acknowledged 
that  the  object  was  to  admit  of  a  frightful  play  upon  words,  untrans- 
latable, and  too  vile  to  be  repeated. 

The  breast  is  reserved  for  large  compositions,  portraits,  and  even 
verses. 

On  the  back  are  sometimes  seen  some  very  extensive  pieces  of 
tattooing.     Lacassagne   describes  a  portfait  of  the  Admiral  Jean 
Bart,  which  was  37  c.  long  by  33  c.  wide.     A  Joan  of  Arc,  41  c. 
by  39  c.     An  Abd-el-Kader,  30  c.  by  30  c. 

Upon  the  buttocks,  obscene  designs  were  mostly  found,  a  com- 
mon one  being  a  serpent  in  numerous  folds  with  the  head  directed 
to  the  anus.  In  another  instance,  a  large  eye  was  drawn  on  each 
buttock.  In  another,  two  zouaves  crossing  bayonets  and  support- 
ing a  scroll  inscribed  on  n'entre  pas.  A  portrait  of  Bismarck  or  of 
a  Prussian  soldier  was  not  unusual,  the  locality  indicating  a  patriotic 
contempt  for  the  enemies  of  France. 

Sailors  who  have  visited  many  countries  furnish,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  marks  on  their  bodies,  a  chronology  of  their  career ;  a  certain 
tree  indicates  a  tropical  country ;  a  certain  color,  some  particular 
island  ;  tattooing  by  incisions,  instead  of  pricking,  indicates  a  visit 
to  New  Zealand  or  to  some  parts  of  Africa.  Berchon  had  .seen 
more  than  50  men  completely  covered  with  designs.  Several  sailors 
had  a  squadron  of  vessels  on  the  back  with  the  waves  of  the  sea 
spread  over  the  buttocks.  In  addition,  their  chests,  arms,  and  legs 
were  also  covered  with  designs.  One  sailor  carried  upon  his  body 
the  certificates  of  his  constant  rebellion  against  authority.  Deser- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  furnished  him  opportunities  to 
procure  almost  every  fashion  of  tattooing,  and  he  was  covered  with 
a  bewildering  mass  of  inscriptions  and  designs.  Among  the  for- 
mer was  a  complete  warrant  as  master-at-arms  written  in  full  sized 
letters  across  his  abdomen. 

It  is  not  always  at  long  intervals  that  the  body  is  covered  with 
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the  tattooer*s  work.  In  1859  a  soldier,  who  was  being  treated  for 
rheumatism  in  the  hospital  at  Rochefort,  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his 
taste  for  this  species  of  adornment.  In  July  he  began  with  a  ring 
on  his  middle  finger.  In  August,  at  one  sitting,  which  lasted  three 
hours  and  a  half,  he  had  a  rose  and  a  female  bust  tattooed  on  his 
right  fore-arm  and  a  pansy  and  a  bust  of  his  general  on  the  left 
fore-arm.  Shortly  after,  he  had  the  bust  of  a  Spanish  brigand 
tattooed  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  right  arm.  In  the  beginning 
of  October  he  had  a  final  sitting.  The  artist  tattooed  upon  the 
upper  part  of  his  left  arm  a  figure  of  Liberty  in  the  Phrygian  cap, 
with  a  banner  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  Upon 
his  chest  were  drawn  two  naked  female  figures,  united  by  a  long 
garland  of  flowers,  while  above  them  was  a  winged  Cupid,  armed 
with  bow  and  arrows,  and  also  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  This  alle- 
gorical group — which  was  very  skilfully  drawn  in  black  and  red — 
was  intended  to  symbolize  '* conjugal  love.*'  Four  days  later  the 
man  entered  the  surgical  ward  of  the  hospital  with  a  grievously 
inflamed  arm;  gangrene  followed,  and  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  became  requisite  to  save  the  life  of  the  too  aesthetic  soldier. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  parts  of  the  body  chosen  for 
tattooing  the  statistics  may  be  given  of  some  American  cases.  In 
1877  a  tramp  named  Kelly  traveled  about  the  country,  chiefly 
through  Pennsylvania,  making  a  business  of  tattooing.  He  was 
saturated  with  syphilis,  and  had  what  are  termed  mucous  patches 
in  his  mouth.  In  performing  his  operation  he  moistened  the 
needles  and  the  colors  with  his  saliva,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  inoculated  a  great  many  men  with  syphilis.  Dr.  F.  J.  Maury* 
gives  the  details  of  22  of  the  cases  which  came  under  his  care. 
The  location  of  the  tattooing  in  19  of  them  was  as  follows: 

On  the  chest I 

shoulder i 

hand i 

forearm ij6 

The  next  division  of  our  subject  relates  to  the  character  of  the 
designs  imprinted  by  tattooing. 

Lombroso  divides  them  into  four  classes :  emblems  of  love,  of 
religion,  of  war,  of  profession.     Lacassagne  gives  the  following 


•  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences.     Philad.,  1878,  N.  S.  Ixxv,  pp.  44-62. 
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details  of  the  1,333  tracings  obtained  by  him  from  the  battaillon 
d'Afrique : 

Patriotic  and  religious  emblems ^  91 

Professional  emblems . 98- 

Inscriptions III 

Military  emblems 149 

Metaphorical  emblems 260- 

Amorous  and  erotic  emblems 280- 

Fantastic,  historical,  and  miscellaneous 344 

i»333 

Religious  designs  are  more  frequent  among  Italians  and  Span- 
iards than  among  Frenchmen.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  cross  surmounting  a  globe ;  a  heart  surrounded  with  wax  tapers ; 
a  crucifix ;  the  portrait  of  a  patron  saint,  or  a  skull.  These  designs 
have  generally  been  produced  before  the  commencement  of  mili- 
tary life. 

Many  Italians  have  been  tattooed  at  Loretta.  Around  this 
famous  shrine  are  seen  professional  tattooers,  marcaton,  who  charge 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  lire  for  producing  a  design  com- 
memorative of  the  pilgrim's  visit  to  the  shrine  of  our  lady  of 
Loretto.     A  like  profitable  industry  is  pursued  at  Jerusalem. 

Amorcus  and  erotic  emblems  form,  as  might  be  anticipated,  a 
large  part  of  the  tattooer's  work.  Among  them  are  found  the 
name  or  initials  of  a  mistress,  the  date  of  a  first  love  affair,  a  heart 
pierced  by  an  arrow  and  dropping  blood,  female  faces  and  figures 
of  all  varieties,  and  obscenities  which  beggar  description. 

Professional  emblems  which  relate  to  trades  and  professions  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  frequently  of  importance  in  identifying 
criminals. 

Inscriptions  are  favorite  subjects  of  tattooing.  They  consist  of 
sentences,  proverbs,  dates,  sentiments;  and  among  criminals  fre- 
quently of  expressions  of  anger,  vengeance,  hatred  of  the  law,  and 
defiance  of  society.  The  following  specimens,  translated  from 
various  languages,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  general  character : 
"Death  to  false  women,**  **  Vengeance,"  **  The  child  of  pleasure," 
**  Honor  to  arms,"  **  Lives  alone,  for  friends  are  dead,"  "  Hurraji 
for  France  and  fried  potatoes!"  ** Death  to  tyrants,"  "Life  is  a 
deception,"  "Death  to  French  officers."  In  several  instances  was 
found  the  famous  reply  of  Brennus,  but  in  French,  ^^  Malheur  aux 
vaincus.  *  * 
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The  propensity  of  criminals  to  tattoo  sentences  of  a  lugubrious 
or  self-condemnatory  character  upon  their  bodies  is  very  remarkable, 
and  furnishes  a  curious  psychological  study.  The  sentence  Ni  sous 
mauvaise  itoiie — born  under  an  evil  star — was  tattooed  upon  the 
arm  of  Philippe  the  strangler  of  prostitutes,  and  aided  in  his  con- 
viction. One  of  his  intended  victims  related  at  his  trial  how  she 
had  one  evening  taken  a  man  to  her  room,  but  becoming  alarmed 
at  his  savage  looks  and  at  the  tattooing  on  his  arm,  she  contrived 
to  make  her  escape.  It  was  not  the  ill-augury  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  inscription  which  frightened  her  so  much  as  the  belief  that  it 
indicated  an  escaped  convict.  She  identified  him  by  face  and  by 
tattooing.  During  the  period  from  1864  to  1866  over  a  dozen 
murders  of  prostitutes  living  in  their  own  apartments  were  com- 
mitted by  this  man.  The  guillotine  duly  fulfilled  the  ominous 
inscription  upon  his  arm.  A  Venetian  convict  bore  upon  his  breast 
these  words :  misero  me,  como  dovro  finire  ! — wretch  that  I  am,  how 
shall  I  end  !  Fieschi,  before  his  attempted  regicide,  had  been  con- 
demned for  forgery  and  deprived  of  his  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  While  in  prison,  he  tattooed  the  cross  upon  his  breast,  with 
an  inscription  implying  that  this  one  could  not  be  taken  from  him. 
Lacassagne  three  times  found  the  following  sentence :  "  The  past 
has  deceived  me,  the  present  torments  me,  the  future  horrifies  me.** 
Other  inscriptions  of  this  character  are:  **The  child  of  misfor- 
tune," "No  luck,"  "No  chance,"  "The  child  of  misery  born 
under  an  evil  star,"  "  The  galleys  await  me." 

Among  Italian  or  Corsican  convicts  the  vendetta  sometimes 
figures  in  the  designs  tattooed  upon  them,  and  an  oath  of  ven- 
geance has  more  than  once  been  found  inscribed  on  the  breast  of  a 
man  condemned  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  vow.  Lombroso  gives 
the  representation  of  a  Piedmontese  who  had  been  a  sailor,  a  robber, 
and  finally  a  murderer  for  vendetta.  On  his  right  breast  was  the 
inscription  ^^  Giuro  di  vendicarmi'^ — I  swear  to  be  avenged — with 
two  daggers  crossed  above  and  two  banners  also  crossed  beneath. 
A  serpent  was  on  the  shoulder  with  its  head  regarding  the  inscrip- 
tion. Other  designs,  not  connected  with  his  oath  of  vengeance, 
were  observed  upon  him,  namely,  a  serpent,  a  lion,  a  female  figure, 
a  ship,  the  name  "  Maria,"  and  the  initials  R.  V.  on  his  left  arm. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  were  the  arms  of  Savoy  and  on  the 
gland  was  tattooed  a  female  face,  the  meatus  forming  the  mouth  ! 
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Another  instance  is  recorded  in  a  recent  journal/  A  criminal 
who  had  several  tattoo  marks  upon  his  arm,  fearful  of  their  leading 
to  his  identification,  so  disfigured  them  with  needles  as  to  make 
them  unrecognizable.  Shortly  after,  in  a  struggle  with  gendarmes 
who  were  arresting  him,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  which 
destroyed  one  of  his  eyes.  Discarding  all  thoughts  of  prudence, 
he  tattooed  upon  his  right  arm  a  vase  with  the  fatal  date  1868,  and 
a  vow  that  he  would  live  for  100,000  years  to  be  revenged  on  the 
gendarme.  He  kept  the  vow  and  killed  the  man,  the  tattooing 
helping  to  condemn  him. 

Beside  the  inscription  of  savage  vows  of  vengeance,  the  Italians 
make  use  of  tattooing  for  the  purpose  of  recognition  of  member- 
ship in  their  secret  societies.  Lombroso  found  hieroglyphics  and 
letters  on  convicts,  the  meaning  of  which  they  obstinately  refused 
to  divulge.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Carbonari  were  tattooed 
with  an  especial  mark  upon  initiation  into  their  dangerous  associa- 
tion. You  remember  how  skillfully  a  modern  novelist  has  made 
use  of  this  custom  in  the  discomfiture,  by  its  discovery,  of  that 
delightful  villain  Count  Fosco,  and  how  the  avenger  effaced  the 
mark  from  his  arm,  after  his  assassination,  and  inscribed  with  his 
dagger  the  word  '^  traditorc'" — or  traitor — in  its  place. 

A  redoubtable  convict,  Malassene,  a  man  of  herculean  strength 
and  size,  was  covered  with  inscriptions  and  designs.  On  his  chest 
was  a  guillotine  in  black  and  red,  with  this  legend  beneath  it  in 
red  letters,  '*  I  began  ill,  I  shall  end  ill.  It  is  the  fate  which  awaits 
me." 

Among  metaphorical  emblems  are  found  stars,  the  star  of  happi- 
ness, the  star  of  misfortune,  anchors  representing  hope,  hearts 
pierced,  hands  with  fingers  interlaced  indicating  friendship,  etc. 
The  pansy  is  the  most  popular  of  flowers,  being  the  symbol  of 
remembrance.  Of  97  flowers  in  Lacassagne's  collection  89  were 
pansies.  Among  fanciful  emblems  may  be  named  lions,  serpents, 
tigers,  dogs,  cocks,  goats,  gazelles,  vases,  a  revolver,  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  and  a  chamber  pot.  Mythological  personages  are  seldom 
met  with,  being  confined  to  Bacchus,  Venus,  Cupid,  or  Apollo.  In 
five  instances  the  portrait  was  found  of  D'Artagnan  of  "•  Les  trois 
mousquetaires,*'  showing  the  impression  produced  on  the  popular 
mind  by  that  inimitable  romance. 


'  Archivio  di  psichiatria.     Torino.      1882.     III.      156. 
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The  designs  produced  by  the  tramp  Kelly  were  quite  well  drawn, 
some  of  them  being  really  elegant.  He  had  a  book  of  patterns 
from  which  his  customers  could  select.  As  very  few  observations 
have  been  made  of  American  tattooing,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
quote  the  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Maury  of  the  22  men  who 
came  under  his  care  in  consequence  of  this  syphilitic  tattooing. 
One  man  had  a  large  crucifixion  on  his  chest ;  another  had  a  star 
of  8  rays  on  his  shoulder;  another,  a  star  of  10  rays  on  the  hand. 
On  the  fore-arms  was  the  greatest  variety  of  designs :  a  bracelet 
around  each  wrist,  a  crucifixion,  a  shield  with  3  dark  and  2  light  bars, 
a  dancing-girl  on  an  eagle  holding  a  flag  in  her  hand,  an  eagle  with 
a  scroll  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  2  letters,  a  goddess  of  liberty 
seated  on  an  eagle  bearing  the  American  flag,  a  figure  2  on  which 
rests  a  ladder,  a  naked  woman  kneeling  on  a  pedestal  under  a  dense 
weeping  willow,  and,  in  several  instances,  a  dancing-girl  described 
as  *'with  crossed  ankles,'*  a  copy,  probably,  of  the  well-known 
**  dancing  girl  reposing"  of  Canova. 

Probably  the  most  elaborate  and  extensive  tattooing  ever  seen  in 
Europe  or  America  is  that  displayed  on  the  person  of  the  Greek, 
Georgius  Constantine.  In  1871,  this  man  was  exhibited  to  the 
class  by  Hebra,  the  famous  professor  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  at 
Vienna,  and  an  account  of  him  was  given  in  the  Wiener  medicinishe 
Wochenschrift  for  1872.*  In  the  atlas  to  Hebra' s  great  work  on 
dermatology  there  is  an  engraving  of  the  head  and  bust  of  this 
man.  The  story  told  by  Constantine  was  that  he  was  an  Albanian 
by  birth,  and  that,  taking  part  in  the  French  expedition  to  Cochin 
China,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Burmah,  and  with  three  others 
was  sentenced  to  be  tattooed.  One  man  died  under  the  op)era- 
tion  and  another  became  blind.  The  work  upon  his  body,  he 
says,  took  three  months  in  the  performance.  The  man's  story  is, 
in  many  respects,  incredible ;  and  he  seemed  desirous  of  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  very  desperate  character.  Beside  his  native 
language,  Greek,  he  spoke  five  or  six  other  languages  with  varying 
degrees  of  fluency. 

However  it  was  acquired,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  has 
been  tattooed  in  the  highest  style  of  Burmese  art.  When  exhibited 
by  Hebra,  he  was  about  40  years  of  age,  handsome,  and  strongly 


8  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  39-43. 
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built.  From  the  crown  of  his  head  to'  the  points  of  his  toes  his 
skin  is  entirely  covered  with  figures  in  dark  blue,  with  occasional 
intervening  designs  in  red.  The  interstices  between  his  fingers  are 
covered  with  small  characters  in  blue  and  red.  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
says  the  writing  on  his  hands  is  Burmese  and  that  the  man  speaks 
Arabic  and  Persian  fluently.  The  blue  designs  are  even  seen  among 
his  hairs.  The  only  portions  of  his  body  not  tattooed  are  the  under 
side  of  the  penis,  the  scrotum,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  total 
number  of  figures  upon  him  is  388,  which  are  distributed  as  follows : 

On  forehead , 2 

neck  and  throat 8 

breast 50 

back 37 

abdomen  and  buttocks 52 

dorsum  of  penis I 

left  arm 51 

right  arm , 50 

lower  extremities 137 

388 

The  figures  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body.  On  the  breast  are  two  crowned  sphynxes,  two  serpents,  two 
elephants,  two  swans,  and  in  the  middle  a  horned  owl.  Among 
other  figures  are  apes,  leopards,  tigers,  cats,  eagles,  storks,  peacocks, 
men  and  women,  lions,  panthers,  crocodiles,  salamanders,  dragons, 
fishes,  gazelles,  fruit,  leaves,  flowers,  and  various  other  objects. 

The  man  exhibited  himself  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
more  recently  was  traveling  in  this  country  with  Barnum.  It  is 
not  always  that  the  great  showman's  curiosities  are  so  well  authenti- 
cated. 

Burmese  tattooing  has  been  long  known  to  travelers  as  wonder- 
fully artistic  in  design  and  admirable  in  execution.  Such  work  as 
that  just  described  is  very  costly.  An  English  officer  named 
Chambers  paid  ;^4o  for  a  similar  piece  of  work  on  himself,  in 
which  the  head  was  left  untouched.  One  thmg  that  tends  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  story  of  this  Greek  is  the  fact  that  in  Burmah 
criminals  are  coarsely  tattooed  across  the  breast  with  a  sentence 
declaring  their  offense.  The  executioners  and  jailers  have  in  addi- 
tion a  ring  tattooed  upon  each  cheek,  and  they  are  known  as  Pah- 
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quety  ring'Cheekedf  a  term  of  singular  reproach,  and  detested  even 
by  themselves.* 

It  seems  most  probable  that  Constantine  paid  for  having  this 
elaborate  work  performed,  and  invented  the  story  to  give  himself 
a  fictitious  importance.  The  newspapers  have  recently  given  an 
account  of  a  young  woman  in  New  York  city  who  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  tattooing  over  nearly  the  whole  body,  avowedly  to 
obtain  a  living  by  the  exhibition. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  American  writer,  J.  W.  Palmer,  who  traveled 
in  the  Burman  Empire  in  1856,  for  the  following  account  of  the 
adornment  of  a  young  noble :" 

**  The  tattooing  of  young  Ingaboo  was  laid  on  by  a  master's  hand. 
It  was  high  art  even  in  Burmah  where  artists  in  lampblack  and  fish- 
galls  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  extensively  fostered  by  the 
state.  *  *  *  An  inch  or  two  above  his  navel  young  Ingaboo 
was  encircled  with  fabulous  birds,  impossible  birds — these  were 
done  in  vermilion,  thirteen  birds,  and  every  bird  standing  on  a 
monkey's  head.  Thus  thirteen  blue  monkeys  girded  him  round 
about,  just  where  \i\^pu'5ho  was  tucked  under  at  the  waistband.  A 
small  crimson  serpent  was  coiled  about  his  navel,  half  within  and 
half  without — a  cunning  device,  so  expertly  done  that  the  little 
creature  seemed  just  emerging  from  the  hollow.  The  thirteen  blue 
monkeys  grinned  on  the  backs  of  thirteen  blue  hogs  of  Bassien 
with  blushing  tails ;  and  after  that  all  were  blue  and  blending  one 
into  the  other. '  * 

In  Japan  tattooing  is  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  They 
are  generally  adorned  on  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  thighs,  with  such 
figures  as  are  seen  on  their  porcelain.  Cinnabar  and  Indian  ink 
are  the  pigments  employed.  The  thief  who  has  stolen  property 
not  exceeding  60  bus  in  value  has  a  circle  tattooed  upon  his  arm. 
Upon  a  second  offense  a  man  so  marked  is  decapitated. 

Some  tables  have  been  made  of  the  age  at  which  tattooing  is 
performed.  The  following  from  Lacassagne  shows  the  numbers 
and  ages  under  21: 

•  Personal  narrative  of  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Burmah,  by  Henry  Gouger, 
London,     i860.     12®.     p.  144. 

^The  Golden  Dagon,  or  up  and  down  the  Irrawaddi,  being  passages  of  ad- 
venture in  the  Burman  Empire,  by  an  American,  J.  W.  Palmer.  New  York, 
1856,  12®,  p.  187. 
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As  a  general  rule  from  20  to  30  years  may  be  said  to  be  the  age 
when  tattooing  is  most  practised.  It  is  sometimes  made  use  of  at 
the  very  beginning  of  life.  Berchon  frequently  observed  a  tattoo 
mark  on  infants  at  the  foundling  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  he  learned 
from  the  midwives  that  it  was  done  by  them  at  the  request  of  the 
mothers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  identify  their  off- 
spring at  some  future  time.  The  mark  is  generally  a  slight  one, 
placed  alongside  of  a  vein  to  avoid  a  conspicuous  appearance.  You 
will  recollect  in  Beaumarchais'  play  of  **  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,*' 
that  an  incident  of  this  kind  is  introduced,  and  the  foundling  who 
had  been  tattooed  at  birth  by  the  attending  physician  with  the  pro- 
fessional emblem  of  a  spatula  is  identified  by  him  at  the  critical 
moment. 

Tattooing  among  women  in  civilized  life  is  almost  confined  lo 
prostitutes.  Occasionally  a  sailor's  mistress  or  wife  may  be  in- 
duced to  submit  to  the  inscription  of  a  love  token,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Parent-Duchatelet,  in  his  classic  work  on  prostitution, 
states  that  the  women  who  came  under  his  observation  were  never 
tattooed  upon  parts  of  the  body  habitually  exposed,  or  which  were 
easily  uncovered  in  ordinary  life,  as  the  arms,  but  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  or  shoulder,  the  space  beneath  the  breasts,  and  espe- 
cially the  chest,  were  the  spots  chosen.  If  the  girl  were  young  the 
inscription  would  be  the  name  of  a  man,  with  perhaps  ''pour  la  7//>" 
added,  or  the  initials  merely,  ''p.  I.  r."  Sometimes  the  name 
would  be  inscribed  between  two  flowers  or  under  two  hearts  pierced 
with  an  arrow.  These  paragons  of  fidelity  tattoo  a  new  name  upon 
changing  their  lover.  One  girl  at  La  Force  had  thirty  names  upon 
her  bust.  In  women  more  advanced  in  life  the  inscription  is  often 
found  on  the  abdomen  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes;  but 
it  is  never  a  man's  that  is  found  there,  always  a  woman's.  Parent- 
Duchatelet  observes  that  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious  when  the 
passion  wl.ich  these  women  frequently  entertain  for  their  own  sex 
is  remembered.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  no  instance  did  he 
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find  any  obscenity  tattooed,  the  women  in  that  particular  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  men  with  whom  they  associate. 

In  Algeria,  according  to  Gillebert  D'Hercourt,"  prostitutes 
are  tattooed  upon  the  face,  on  the  alae  of  the  nose,  on  the  forehead, 
chin,  lower  lip,  arms  and  wrists.  Sometimes  the  back  of  the  hand 
is  covered  with  a  lace-work  pattern  in  the  shape  of  a  mitten.  When 
a  woman  of  this  class  quarrels  with  her  lover,  she  applies  a  burning 
cigarette  to  his  name  on  her  arm  or  chest.  Lacassagne  saw  many 
cicatrices  of  burns  produced  in  this  manner.  Tattooing  as  a  love- 
token  is  not  a  recent  custom  with  them.  Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrimage, 
published  in  1613,  says:  *•  The  Egyptian  Moores,  both  men  and 
women,  brand  their  armes  for  love  of  each  other.*'  Moorish 
women  are  the  professional  tattooers  among  the  Arabs,  and  stand 
in  the  market  place  to  offer  their  services. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  tattooing  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  the  occasional  accidents  arising  from  the  practice, 
and  also  of  its  use  in  surgery. 

The  operation  of  tattooing,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  un- 
frequently  attended  by  severe  inflammation,  erysipelas,  gangrene, 
and  even  death.  In  i860  the  French  minister  of  marine  issued  an 
order  forbidding  the  practice  of  tattooing  in  the  navy  on  account 
of  the  danger  attending  it,  some  men  having  lost  their  arms,  and 
some  their  lives. 

In  1862  Dr.  Berchon  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  which  he  gave  the  details  of  forty-three  cases  of  accidents  from 
tattooing;  eight  in  which  death  resulted  either  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  eight  in  which  amputation  was  performed,  viz  :  one  of  a 
finger,  one  at  the  wrist,  four  of  the  arm,  one  at  the  shoulder,  and 
one  of  a  thigh ;  seven  cases  in  which  gangrene  occurred,  in  two  of 
them  extending  over  an  entire  limb ;  twenty-five  characterized  by 
inflammation,  requiring  at  least  a  month's  treatment,  and  one 
unique  case  of  arterio-venous  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
I  have  met  with  another  case,  however,  of  this  latter  injury,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes,  in  a  recent  German  medical  journal. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  in  a  paper  describing  the  tribes  of 
the  Naga  Hills,  recently  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  says  : 

"  The  operation  of  tattooing  is  sometimes  attended  with  fatal 


*^  Anthropologie  d'Alg^rie.     M6m.  Soc.  d'Anthropol.  de  Paris,  III,  17. 
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results.  I  was  once  asked  to  visit  a  poor  little  girl  about  lo  years 
old,  whose  legs  had  been  tattooed  a  few  days  before.  The  opera- 
tion had  resulted  in  inflammation  and  mortification  of  the  limbs. 
I  went  into  the  house  where  the  poor  little  thing — sad  votary  of 
fashion — lay  screaming  with  pain.  The  sores  were  dreadful,  both 
legs  apparently  rotting  away  below  the  knee.  *  *  *  Fashion, 
whether  in  tight  lacing  or  tattooing,  claims  its  victims  all  over  the 
world. '*»* 

Of  the  danger  of  accidental  inoculation  of  syphilis  from  tattoo- 
ing, a  striking  instance  has  already  been  given  in  the  account  of 
the  twenty-two  men  who  were  operated  upon  by  the  tramp  Kelly. 
Of  these  men  four  had  never  had  syphilis,  but  escaped  untainted ; 
three  of  them  had  had  syphilis  before,  and  their  cases  may  be  con- 
sidered doubtful ;  fifteen  had  never  had  the  disease,  and  were  all 
infected  by  the  tattooing.  Simonet,  in  the  Progr^  M^dicaP'  for 
1877,  describes  eight  cases  of  syphilis  produced  by  the  saliva  of  a 
tattooer. 

In  a  quite  recent  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  (1882, 
II,  632)  is  an  account  of  the  case  of  a  young  soldier  of  the  Scots 
guard,  the  finest  man  physically  in  the  regiment,  being  6  feet  4 
inches  high,  and  most  symmetrically  formed ;  upon  a  tattooed  figure 
upon  his  forearm  chancres  were  developed,  followed  by  the  usual 
train  of  constitutional  symptoms. 

An  unintentional  case  of  tattooing  occurred  not  long  since.  A 
gardener  fell  from  his  ladder  and  severely  excoriated  one  side  of  his 
nose  on  the  gravel.  He  was  working  with  charcoal  that  day,  and 
from  time  to  time  rubbed  the  aggrieved  member  with  his  blackened 
fingers,  until  the  result  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  ineradicable  tattoo- 
ing on  the  side  of  his  nose. 

Finally,  tattooing  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  resources  of  the 
surgeon.  In  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  a  white  spot  is  formed  on 
the  cornea,  and  is  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  The  oculist,  by 
adroitly  tattooing  it  with  an  appropriate  color,  materially  lessens 
the  disfigurement. 

A  similar  treatment  has  been  successfully  applied  to  ncevus,  a 
congenital   erectile   tumor  known  as  "mother-mark,"   and  in  a 


"  Notes  on  the  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  so-called  Naga  Hills  on  our  north- 
east frontier  of  India.  Lieut.  Col.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  R.  E.  Jour.  Anthrop. 
Inst.     Lx)nd.,  1882,  xi.,  196-214. 

"1877,  v.,  205. 
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simpler  form  as  "port-wine  stain/'  the  color  of  which  being  much 
darker  than  the  surrounding  skin,  is  susceptible  of  considerable  im- 
provement by  tattooing.  An  ingenious  piece  of  work  of  this  de- 
scription was  performed  by  a  non-professional  operator.  A  sailor 
had  a  large  congenital  red  stain  on  his  breast,  which  a  tattooer  con- 
verted into  a  figure  of  liberty  waving  the  tri-color.  The  artist  left 
enough  of  the  original  red  to  form  the  Phrygian  cap,  the  robe  of 
the  goddess  and  the  red  part  of  the  flag,  and  so  adroitly  added  the 
other  necessary  colors  as  to  entirely  disguise  the  primitive  mark 
and  to  present  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  tattooing. 

In  certain  cases  where  disease  or  injury  has  destroyed  portions 
of  the  face  and  left  the  teeth  uncovered,  the  ghastly  disfigurement 
can  be  remedied  by  making  artifical  lips  with  flaps  cut  from  the 
cheeks  or  other  parts  of  the  face,  but  the  edges  of  the  mouth  so  formed 
are  of  course  of  a  livid,  unnatural  color.  By  tattooing  with  a  red 
pigment  Dr.  Schuh,  of  Vienna,  has  succeeded  in  producing  quite 
respectable  though  scarcely  rosy  lips. 

A  French  army  surgeon  has  proposed  to  employ  tattooing  as  an 
adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  from  wounds  in  battle.  In 
most  of  the  continental  armies  systematic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  instruct  the  common  soldier  how  to  act  in  certain  emergencies 
of  his  profession.  Manuals  have  been  written  for  him,  and  in  the 
German  army  a  handkerchief  is  issued  on  which  are  printed  illus- 
trations of  bandaging,  of  applying  improvised  tourniquets  and  of 
the  method  of  carrying  the  wounded.  The  surgeon  in  question, 
M.  Comte,  taught  the  men  how  to  compress  the  brachial  artery 
with  their  fingers,  so  that  pulsation  would  entirely  cease  at  the 
wrist.  In  like  manner  they  were  shown  how  to  compress  the  femoral 
artery  and  the  carotid.  The  men  became  greatly  interested,  but  it 
was  evidently  of  the  first  importance  that  they  should  know  where 
to  apply  this  digital  pressure,  and  they  readily  consented  to  allow 
the  surgeon  to  tattoo  a  broad  line  on  the  precise  location  in  each 
man's  limb  at  which  the  artery  could  be  most  effectually  com- 
pressed. An  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  quickness  with  which 
the  proceeding  could  be  conducted.  A  soldier  fully  equipped  and 
accoutred  was  supposed  to  receive  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  leg.  In 
one  minute's  time  his  comrades  had  relieved  him  of  his  arms,  ex- 
tended him  on  .the  ground,  removed  his  clothing  and  compressed 
the  femoral  artery  on  the  tattooed  spot,  so  that  all  pulsation  ceased 
beneath  it.     Of  course  an  experiment  on  the  parade  ground  is  very 
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different  from  practice  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  proposed  arteriography,  as  M.  Comte  calls  it,  might  save  a  per- 
centage of  lives." 

In  connection  with  the  medical  use  of  tattooing  a  curious  bit  of 
history  may  be  told.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  professional 
bounty-jumpe'r  became  as  dangerous  a  foe  to  the  Government  as  the 
armed  enemy.  He  was  taught  most  adroitly  to  conceal  his  dis- 
abilities, and  if  rejected  at  one  recruiting  depot,  he  would  present 
himself  at  another,  succeed  in  being  enrolled,  pocket  the  enor- 
mous bounty,  and  desert,  to  renew  the  proceeding.  To  aid  in 
detecting  these  men  the  examining  surgeons  were  directed  to  make  a 
certain  mark  over  the  loins  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  would 
remain  for  some  days,  and  served  to  warn  the  next  medical  officer. 
The  plan  worked  admirably  until  a  woman  discovered  the  mark 
upon  her  husband,  and  the  explosion  came.  The  newspapers 
teemed  with  indignant  exclamations  at  the  outrage  inflicted  upon 
free-born  Americans  by  branding  them  like  cattle,  and  the  harm- 
less device  was  necessarily  abandoned.  The  noble  citizens  whose 
sensibilities  were  thus  wounded,  robbed  the  Government  of  many 
millions;  one  of  them  acknowledged  that  he  had  enlisted  and 
deserted  thirty- two  tmies. 

And,  now,  what  can  we  say  as  to  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  singular  custom  of  tattooing? 

Lombroso  regards  it,  as  above,  all  due  to  atavism.  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  use  of  this  term ;  even  Topinard  seems  to 
confound  it  with  heredity  when  speaking  of  the  Austrian  lip  and 
Bourbon  nose.  Atavism  is  in  one  sense  heredity,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  properly  used  to  express  a  recurrence  to  a  type  derived  from  some 
more  or  less  remote  ancestor.  The  term  itself  is  objectionable  as 
lacking  in  precision,  and  the  expression  **atavic  inheritance"  as 
distinct  from  '^continuous  inheritance"  is  to  be  preferred.  It  does 
not  seem  that  a  decorative  art  like  tattooing  could  be  derived  from 
recurrence,  but  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of  imitation  and  tradition. 
Darwin  suggests  another  reason.  After  speaking  of  tattooing  and 
similar  customs,  he  says  : 

'*  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  these  practices,  which  are  fol- 


**  De  rh6mostase  temporaire  dans  les  blessures  de  guerre.  De  Tart^riographie 
ou  application  du  tatouage  i  la  chirurgie  d'arm6e,  par  J.  Comte.  (Paris  these,) 
Paris,  1880,  4°. 
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lowed  by  so  many  distinct  nations,  are  due  to  tradition  from  any 
common  source.  They  rather  indicate  the  close  similarity  of  the 
mind  of  man,  to  whatever  race  he  may  belong,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  almost  universal  habits  of  dancing,  masquerading,  and  mak- 
ing rude  pictures."  " 

In  1856,  Father  Garucci  published  a  work  entitled  *^Grafitti  de 
Pompei.**"  A  proverb,  common  to  many  languages,  says  that 
** walls  are  fools'  writing  paper."  The  walls  of  the  houses  in 
Pompeii  abound  in  stylus  pictures  and  inscriptions,  a  great  many  of 
which  are  copied  in  the  work  of  Garucci.  Lacassagne  points  out 
the  striking  resemblance  between  the  grafitti,  or  picture-writings, 
and  the  general  style  of  design  of  the  tattooers.  Take  one  example  : 
Garucci  prints  an  emblem  consisting  of  a  heart  with  the  name 
W^}XT^  inscribed  in  it,  which  he  interprets  to  mean  ^'  Psyche  is  my 
heart,  or  in  my  heart."  Lacassagne  has  more  than  thirty  designs 
in  his  collection  exhibiting  the  same  thought  as  this  grafitio.  In 
other  respects  a  similarity  is  to  be  observed ;  both  tattooing  and 
picture-writing  are  ideographic,  expressing  a  thought  by  an  image 
or  a  symbol.  Some  of  these  designs  are  phonetic,  and  rebuses  are 
common  to  them  both. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  adornments  of  tattooing  and  heraldic  bearings.  This  is  true  to 
some  extent  in  savage  life.  Captain  Burton,  speaking  of  Abbeokuta, 
says,  **  Every  tribe,  sub-tribe,  and  even  family,  has  its  blazon,  whose 
infinite  diversification  may  be  compared  with  the  lines  and  ordi-- 
naries  of  European  heraldry." '^  Father  Mathias  G.  says  that  in 
Oceania  every  royal  or  princely  family  has  a  family  of  tattooers 
especially  devoted  to  their  service,  and  that  none  other  can  be 
permitted  to  produce  tlie  necessary  adornment. 

Gillebert  D'Hercourt,'^  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  among  Arabs 
and  ELabyles  tattooing  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sign  distinctive  of 
religious  or  political  sects  or  as  a  tribal  badge.  Formerly  the  great 
Arab  families  tattooed  their  slaves  with  an  uniform  mark  for  identi- 
fication and  as  a  badge  of  ownership,  but  the  custom  is  dying  out. 


"  Descent  of  Man.     New  York.     1871.     II.     327. 

^*  Grafitti  de  Pompei,  transcriptions  et  j;ravure.s  tracees  au  stylet ;  recueillies  et 
interpreters  par  Raphael  Garucci.     2e  6dit.     Atlas  de  32  pi.     Paris.      1856. 

*^  Abbeokuta.     I.      104. 

.**. Etudes  anthropologiques  sur  76  indigenes  de  I'Alg^rie,  par  le  dr.  Gillebert 
D'Hercourt.     Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'anthropologie  de  Paris.     III.      1868-1872. 
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The  cross  imprinted  on  the  forehead  by  the  Kabyles,  and  which 
was  once  supposed  to  indicate  their  Christian  origin,  is  equally 
worn  by  the  Mahometan  tribes  of  the  south,  and  is  purely  orna- 
mental. Mothers  tattoo  their  children  from  taste  or  caprice,  and 
very  frequently  with  the  same  patterns  they  use  in  their  embroidery. 
A  Moorish  woman  in  reply  to  the  question  said,  **  It  is  done  for 
beauty,  it  is  an  ornament,  a  flower.'* 

If  the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom  be  addressed  to 
aboriginal  tribes  there  is  no  satisfactory  knowledge  to  be  obtained. 
The  legends  which  pretend  to  account  for  it  are  generally  childish 
or  absurd.  Tylor  refers  to  this  view  in  his  **  Primitive  Culture.** 
He  says,  "  Of  the  legends  of  tattooing,  one  of  the  oddest  is  that 
told  to  account  for  the  fact  that  while  the  Fijians  tattoo  only  the 
women,  their  neighbors,  the  Tongans,  tattoo  only  the  men.  It  is 
related  that  a  Tongan  on  his  way  from  Fiji  to  report  to  his  country- 
men the  proper  custom  to  observe,  went  on  his  way  repeating  the 
rule  he  had  carefully  learnt  by  heart,  "  Tattoo  the  women  but  not 
the  men,**  but  unluckily  he  tripped  over  a  stump,  got  his  lesson 
wrong,  and  reached  Tonga  repeating,  '*  Tattoo  the  men  but  not  the 
women;'*  an  ordinance  which  they  observed  ever  after.*'  Such 
ex  post  facto  legends  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  lead  us  to  agree 
with  Tylor's  conclusion  that  *'  though  it  may  be  consistent  with  the 
notions  of  savages  to  relate  such  explanatory  legends,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  nations  to  believe  them. '  *  It  may  be  added  that 
the  most  embarrassing  cases  of  explanatory  tradition  are  those  which 
are  neither  impossible  enough  to  condemn,  nor  probable  enough  to 
receive. 

Another  tattooing  legend  is  told  by  Latharn.**  He  says,  "  Does 
any  one  believe  this,  namely,  that  one  of  the  forms  of  tribute  to  one 
of  the  conquerors  of  one  the  branches  of  the  Khyens  [a  race  in 
Aracan]  was  the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  beautiful  women? 
To  avoid  this,  the  beautiful  women  tattooed  themselves  so  as  to 
become  ugly.  This  is  why  they  are  tattooed  at  the  present  time. 
So  runs  the  tale.  In  reality  they  are  tattooed  because  they  are 
savages.  The  narrative  about  the  conqueror  is  their  way  of  explain- 
ing  It. 

"  Primitive  Culture,  by  E.  B.  Tylor.     2v.     8vo.     London.     1871.     i.    355. 

*  Descriptive  Ethnology,  by  R.  G.  Latham.     2v.     8vo.    London.     1859.     I. 
152. 
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The  obverse  of  the  legend  occurred  in  Burman.  A  handsome 
woman  of  rank  was  discovered  in  an  intrigue  with  a  young  man  of 
low  birth.  She  was  tattooed  in  the  face  in  order  to  punish  her  by 
the  destruction  of  her  beauty." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  tattooing  was  adopted  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  the  body,  and  in  that  manner  to  take  the  place  of 
clothing.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  belief.  Cer- 
tainly modesty  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  tattooed  natives  of 
Otaheite,  as  described  by  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
The  distinguished  anthropologist,  Miklucho-Maclay,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Ethnology  of  Berlin,  describing 
the  natives  of  the  archipelago  of  Pelan,  states  that  the  women  all 
have  the  mons  Veneris  tattooed.  The  hair  is  removed  by  evulsion 
before  the  operation  is  performed.  Miklucho-Maclay  frequently 
asked  young  girls  to  lift  up  their  "kerint,"  a  sort  of  petticoat  of 
leaves  which  they  wore,  and  to  show  him  their  tattooing.  They 
readily  complied,  seeming  to  have  no  feeling  of  shame  or  modesty 
in  relation  to  the  matter.  The  appearance,  he  adds,  was  that  of  a 
triangular  piece  of  blue  stuff ; "  and  a  plate  of  it  duly  appears  in 
the  Verhandlungen  of  the  Society. 

Chief  Engineer  Melville  informs  me  that  the  tribe  of  Tungoos 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  soon  after  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
tattooing,  and  evinced  the  most  unbounded  astonishment  at  the 
tattooed  designs  on  the  arms  of  some  of  his  sailors  who  had  stripped 
for  ablution.  They  were  curious  to  know  how  it  was  done,  and 
perhaps  some  future  generation  of  Tungoos  may  have  a  legend  to 
tell  as  to  the  origin  of  tattooing  in  their  tribe,  in  which  that  gallant 
officer  may  play  a  part. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which  produced  the  custom 
of  tattooing  among  savage  races,  its  adoption  and  the  perpetuation 
of  its  use  among  civilized  man  must  be  accounted  for  by  other 
motives.     These  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows : 

I.  Vanity.  A  childish  delight  in  the  display  of  an  ornament; 
the  pleasure  of  being  thought  singular  and  original. 

**  Gouger,  op,  cit.^  p.  201. 

*•  Anthropologische  Notizen,  gesammelt  auf  siner  Reise  in  West-Mikronesieu 
und  Nord-Melanesien  im  Jahre,  1876.  Verhannl  d.  Berl.  GeselUch.  f.  Anthrop. 
Ethnol.,  und  Urgeschichte.     Berl.     1878.     x.     107.,!  pi. 
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2.  Imitation.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prolific  cause.  A  soldier 
who  was  rallied  for  his  tattooed  designs,  replied,  "We  are  like 
sheep;  we  can't  see  anything  done  by  a  comrade  without  imitating 
it,  even  though  it  hurt  us.'* 

3.  Idleness ;  and  to  it  must  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom  among  soldiers,  sailors,  criminals,  and  prostitutes. 

4.  Religion  has  some  influence  from  its  tendency  to  preserve 

ancient  customs.     At  Loretto  and  Jerusalem  tattooing  is  almost  a 

sacred  observance.    Of  102  tattood  Italian  criminals,  31  had  religi- 
ous emblems. 

5.  The  passions,  both  noble  and  ignominious.  Friendship,  family 
affection,  love,  lust,  hatred,  and  revenge,  all  find  expression  by  this 
device.  Dr.  Albertotti  describes  what  he  calls  an  epidemic  of  tat- 
tooing.** Twelve  young  men  of  excellent  families,  upon  leaving 
the  College  of  Castellamonte,  tattooed  each  other's  arms  with  a 
symbol  relating  to  their  student  days ;  in  most  instances  with  the 
name  of  a  professor  or  a  comrade.  It  must  be  observed  that, 
although  most  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes,  tattooing  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  ignorant  or  debased.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
English  papers  rather  indignantly  commented  upon  a  statement  in 
the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  at  Jeru- 
salem, had  permitted  an  anchor  to  be  tattooed  upon  his  arm«"  Of 
the  378  men  observed  by  Lacassagne  299  could  read  and  write. 

6.  Heredity.  While  dissenting  from  Lombroso's  theory  of  atav- 
ism, it  seems  probable  that  symbols  of  trades  and  occupations, 
devices  from  flags  or  seals,  and  perhaps  heraldic  bearings,  have  been 
handed  down  by  tattooing  through  many  generations. 

Lastly,  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps,  which,  among  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  members  of  secret  societies,  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
characteristic  badge,  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  category  of 
motives. 

The  custom  cannot  be  said  to  be  dying  out.  On  the  contrary,  it 
prevails  as  much  as  ever,  and  so  widespread  and  deep-rooted  is  the 
taste  for  this  barbarous  adornment,  even  in  civilized  life,  that  we 


^  L'Uomo  dclinquente,  p.  83.  * 

'*  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.     1 881,  15  Juin.     Voyage  en  Syrie,  par  Gabriel 
Charmy. 
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must  perforce  assign  to  tattooing  a  permanent  though  lowly  place 
in  the  division  of  technology,  which  includes  the  decorative  arts. 

Nearly  250  years  ago  a  curious  book  appeared,  which  is  now  very 
scarce,  entitled,  Anthropometamorphosis :  Man  transform* d,  or 
the  artificial  Changeling,  by  John  Bulwer.**  It  is  a  description  of 
the  various  methods  of  adorning  or  disfiguring  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  in  different  countries,  and,  in  some  homely  rhymes,  he 
thus  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  custom  of  tattooing : 

There  Art  with  her  bold  stigmatizing  hand 
Doth  streaks  and  markes  upon  their  visage  brand. 
The  Painter-stainers  here  assume  a  place, 
From  whence  descended  our  face-taking  race ; 
Their  faces  red  and  white,  blacke,  yellow,  bleu, 
Distain'd,  all  sorts  of  an  imposed  hue. 

*  *  ¥1  *  *  *  * 

Painted  with  lists  here,  naked  arms  behold, 
Branded  and  sounced  with  colors  manifold. 

«  {r  «■  «  -if  #  « 

About  their  legs  strange  lists  they  there  doe  make, 
Pricking  the  same  with  needles,  then  they  take 
Indeliable  tincture  ;  which  rubbed  in 
The  gallants  doe  account  the  bravest  gin. 

******* 

Thus  cap  a  peia  is  that  gallant  great, 
Horrid  transformed  self-made  man  compleat. 
Admitted  for  to  see  each  ranged  file, 
Can  indignation  give  you  leave  to  smile  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Mason  inquired  whether  the  symbols  employed  in  sign 
language  were  ever  found  tattooed  upon  the  body. 

Dr.  Fletcher  thought  not,  but  said  that  messages  and  other 
forms  of  recognition  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Col.  Mallerv  said  he  understood  that  in  Burmah  tattooing  was 
held  to  "be  a  test  of  courage,  but,  if  females  as  well  as  males  were 
tattooed  there,  this  seemed  unfavorable  to  that  view. 

Dr.  Fletcher  spoke  of  the  great  endurance  displayed  by  the 
women  of  savage  tribes  in  submitting  to  the  operation,  and  said 

•*  Anthropometamorphosis :  Man  Iransform'd,  or  the  artificial  Changeling,  by 
J.  B.     London.     Sq.  8vo.     1653. 
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that  disgrace  and  often  chastisement  followed  any  disposition  to 
complain.     It  was  considered  a  sort  of  ordeal. 

Col.  Seely,  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  referred  to  the  ease 
with  which  tattooing  might  be  imitated.  He  said  that  inquiries 
had  been  made  at  the  Patent  Office  by  the  agents  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  case  of  the  New  York  woman  who  was  undergoing  the 
process,  whether  a  patent  could  be  obtained  which  should  prevent 
imposture  by  counterfeiting  it. 

Dr.  Hoffman  remarked  that  the  Serrano  Indians  of  southern 
California  formerly  practiced  tattooing,  the  designs  upon  the  cheeks 
and  chin  being  also  drawn  or  incised  upon  trees  or  posts  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  possessions.  These  facial 
designs  were  known  to  the  several  members  of  the  tribe,  and  when 
found,  as  stated,  upon  boundary  posts  they  were  at  once  recognized 
and  the  claim  respected.  The  custom  was  still  in  vogue  in  1843. 
In  the  northern  part  of  California  the  women  only  tattoo,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  tribe.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  necessity  of  having  some  means  of  identifying  captives  taken 
during  war,  as  the  mixture  of  languages  resulting  from  constant 
intercommunication  created  confusion,  and  language  would  not  be 
sufficient  evidence  on  account  of  frequent  similarities,  either  by 
being  of  the  same  linguistic  stock,  by  adoption  of  another,  or  by 
the  incorporation  of  foreign  words.  Hence,  the  tattooed  lines 
adopted  by  the  women  are  in  reality  marks  of  tribal  distinction, 
and  a  particular  style  will  be  found  stereotyped  among  the  female 
members  of  any  given  tribe.  The  Mattoal  was  the  only  tribe  of 
that  State  in  which  the  men  tattooed.  They  adopted  a  mark  of  tribal 
designation,  which  consisted  of  a  single  round  blue  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  The  Klamath  Indians,  of  Oregon,  had  a 
single  line  of  black  running  down  over  the  middle  of  the  chin. 
The  women  had  three  lines,  one  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth 
and  one  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  reaching  down  to  the  end 
of  the  chin.  'Half-breed  girls  had  but  one,  vertical  in  the  middle  of 
the  chin.  The  material  used  consists,  generally,  of  root  or  finely 
powdered  charcoal.  Pricking  is  produced  by  means  of  a  sharply 
pointed  piece  of  bone,  thorns,  fish  spines,  and,  more  recently, 
needles. 

Other  tribes  were  also  mentioned  where  painting  had  taken  the 
place  of  tattooing ;  and  in  conclusion  the  speaker  stated  that  the 
man  Kelly,  who  had  inoculated  many  persons  with  syphilis  while 
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tattooing  them,  had  been  examined  by  him,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  patients  had  also  been  under  his  treatment  at  the  time, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Coombs  said  that  the  practice  of  tattooing  by  civilized  races 
was  very  ancient,  and  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  in  his  histories. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  while  Dr.  Fletcher*s  paper  was  devoted 
to  modem,  **  civilized"  tattooing,  he  would  refer  to  the  same 
practice  among  the  ancient  Britons,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  Phny, 
and  Herodian.  These  writers  relate  that  the  Britons  stained  their 
bodies  with  woad^  to  give  them  a  blue  color,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  upon  their  naked  bodies  the  figures  of  animals 
of  all  kinds,  which  they  esteemed  so  great  an  ornament  that  they 
wore  no  clothes,  in  order  that  the  figures  thus  delineated  might  be 
exposed  to  view. 

This  mode  of  picture-makmg  was  considered  a  distinct  and  highly 
honorable  art  among  the  savages  of  the  British  Isles.  Persons  of 
inferior  rank  had  but  few  of  these  figures,  of  coarse  workmanship, 
painted  on  their  bodies ;  while  those  of  better  families  had  them 
in  greater  numbers,  of  more  elaborate  dimensions,  and  more  ele- 
gantly executed,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  nobility. 
Isidorus,  in  commenting  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Island,  says  "The  name  of  the  Picts  corresponds  very  well 
with  the  appearance  of  their  bodies ;  for  they  squeeze  the  juice 
of  certain  herbs  into  figures  made  on  their  bodies  with  the  points 
of  needles,  and  so  carry  their  badges  of  nobility  on  their  spotted 
skins.** 

The  speaker  alluded  to  the  many  hundreds  of  cases  of  tattooing 
as  practiced  in  the  American  and  British  navies.  The  most  preva- 
lent designs  in  the  former  service  are  crosses,  hearts,  a  nude  Venus 
rising  from  the  calyx  of  a  lily,  banners,  stars,  masonic  emblems, 
and  anchors.     Sentimental  mottoes  are  of  common  occurrence. 

The  tattooing  sometimes  requires  weeks  to  finish — especially  in 
large  or  intricate  subjects,  is  always  followed  by  swelling,  and 
sometimes  a  limb  is  lost  and  even  life  itself  is  jeopardized.  The 
art  is  confined  principally  to  the  forearm  and  wrist,  although  cases 
had  met  the  speaker's  observation  where  the  entire  posterior  part 
of  the  body  had  been  subjected  to  this  painful  process. 

Among  the  most  elaborate  designs  which  he  had  noticed,  or  heard 
of,  was  that  of  a  hemisphere  covering  the  back  and  shoulders  of 
a  sailor,  which  led  to  his  being  called  by  the  somewhat  appropriate 
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name  of  "Atlas."  Another  sailor — a  Scotchman — had  his  legs 
tattooed  in  colors  to  represent  the  tartan  hose  of  his  clan.  A  third 
case,  was  seen  at  Gibraltar,  where  an  old  British  man-of-wars-man 
had  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  tattooed  on  his  back.  The  English 
fleet  was  depicted  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine  and  extended  from 
the  posterior  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  scapula ;  the  contending  fleet 
being  ranged  along  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vertebrae.  Another  remarkable  but  morbid  case,  was  where  a  sod- 
ded grave  was  finely  tattooed  on  the  -buttocks  of  a  sailor ;  a 
weeping  willow  drooped  limply  over  the  grave,  while  on  a  tomb- 
stone at  its  head  were  recorded  the  epitaph  and  many  virtues  of  the 
still-livmg  ** deceased.*' 

The  speaker  had  heard  that  blistering  or  scarifying  the  tattooed 
parts  and  then  washing  with  warm  milk,  would  cause  the  colors  to 
disappear.  He  also  alluded  to  the  galley  slaves  whom  he  had  seen 
in  the  *' Murion  "  and  **Belle-Poule,"  at  Toulon,  south  France. 
He  had  heard  that  it  was  the  former  practice  of  the  government  to 
tattoo  certain  parts  of  the  galley  slaves'  bodies  in  order  to  identify 
them,  in  case  they  should  escape  from  the  ships  or  from  the  penal 
colony  in  New  Caledonia. 

In  the  British  army  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  brand  deserters 
in  the  back  with  a  hot  iron,  by  which  the  letter  **  D"  was  indeli- 
bly formed.  To  hide  this  stigma,  the  persons  thus  branded  resorted 
to  elaborate  tattooed  figures  which  effectually  concealed  the  injured 
part. 

Sixty-Second  Regular  Meeting,  January  2,  1883. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Button  made  a  verbal  communication  on  The 
Hawaiians,  of  which  no  abstract  has  been  furnished  the  Secretary. 

Numerous  inquiries  from  Prof.  Mason,  Prof.  Goode,  Mr.  Coombs, 
and  other  members  were  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  speaker, 
further  illustrating  his  subject. 


Sixty-Third  Regular  and  Fifth  Annual  Meeting, 

January  i6th,   1883. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Burgess,  teacher  in  the  High  Schools 
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of  this  city,  Mr.  Albert  Niblack,  midshipman  U.  S.  N.,  on  duty 
at  the  National  Museum,  and  Mr.  J.  King  Goodrich,  of  the  National 
Museum,  to  active  membership,  was  announced. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  report  for  the  year. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  a  ballot  for  officers,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  result : 

President  ....  GARRICK  MALLERY. 

Vice  President— Section  A  ROBERT  FLETCHER. 


it 


n       .  .  J.  C.  WELLING. 

C  .  .        J.  W.   POWELL. 


"       D      .  OTIS  T.  MASON. 

General  Secretary  .  .       W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 

Secretary  to  the  Council  .  F.  A.  SEELY. 

Treasurer   .....       J.  HOWARD  GORE. 
Curator  .  .  .  .  C.  C.  ROYCE. 

fG.  K    GILBERT. 


Council  at  Large 


A.  F.  A.  KING. 

H.  W.   HENSHAW. 
]  EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 
I  LESTER  F.  WARD. 
[DAVID  HUTCHESON. 


The  amendments  which  had  been  duly  proposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion were  then  taken  up  and  acted  upon. 

The  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Ward  relative  to  times  of  holding 
meetings  as  provided  in  Article  XIII  was  discussed  and  finally  laid 
on  the  table. 

That  proposed  by  Prof.  Mason  relative  to  fees  and  dues  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XV,  was  also  discussed  at  length,  amended,  and 
finally  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

For  the  first  clause  of  Article  XV  substitute  these  words — 

**  The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  which  shall  exempt  the 
member  from  the  payment  of  dues  during  the  year  in  which  he  is 
elected.  The  annual  dues  thereafter  shall  be-  three  dollars,  to  be 
paid  prior  to  the  election  in  January.'* 


Sixty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  February  6th,  1883. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 
On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  reading  of  the  papers,  assigned 
for  this  evening,  be  postponed  until  the  next  regular  meeting. 
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SiXTY;FiFTH  Regular  Meeting,  February  20th,  1883. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  Gen.  William  Birney,  Dr.  George  M.  Acker, 
Mr.  John  H.  Renshawe,  and  Dr.  John  Hamilton  Porter,  as  active 
members,  was  reported. 

Col.  F.  A.  Seely  read  the  following  paper  entitled^,  '*An  Inquiry 
INTO  THE  Origin  of  Invention:'* 

The  industries  of  the  present  day,  with  their  machinery,  appli- 
ances, and  products,  have  not  escaped  that  inquiry  into  their  origin 
which  man  gives  to  everything  that  is  prominent  in  his  physical  or 
intellectual  horizon.  In  investigating  the  origin  of  many  mechanic 
arts  and  expedients  research  has  been  well  nigh  exhausted.  The 
plough,  the  forge,  the  loom  have  been  traced  back  to  rude  originals, 
sometimes  antedating  the  historic  period,  and  the  account  of  their 
growth  forms  no  small  part  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

But  with  all  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  particular  arts, 
processes,  and  mechanical  appliances,  it  is  noticeable  that  invention 
itself,  the  faculty  through  which  man  has  wrought  out  his  multitudi- 
nous contrivances,  has  scarcely  attracted  attention  to  its  history. 
And  yet,  neither  as  a  curious  problem  in  itself,  nor  in  its  bearings 
on  the  history  of  the  human  race,  does  it  seem  unprofitable  to 
inquire :  What  were  the  first  steps  by  which  man  became  an  inven- 
tor? Out  of  what  germs  did  he  derive  his  first  mechanical  ideas? 
Were  they  original  with  him  or  borrowed  ?  If  derived  from  some 
other  source,  what  was  it  ?  And  what  were  the  first  improvements 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  inventions  ? 

These  questions  are  very  difierent  from  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  growth  of  a  couple  of  centuries ;  or  of 
metal  working,  which  does  not  reach  far  beyond  the  historic  period  ; 
or  of  the  loom,  which  cannot  be  as  old  as  the  use  of  skins  for 
clothing.  They  reach  back  to  an  antiquity  to  which  the  earliest 
historic  date  is  as  yesterday.  History  barely  skims  the  surface  of 
these  remote  depths.  As  far  back  as  she  takes  us,  we  find  men  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  mechanical  appliances  not  widely  different  from 
to-day's.  Wood  and  metal  and  stone  were  wrought,  sometimes 
with  effects  which  are  the  despair  of  our  artisans,  agriculture  in  its 
highest  perfection  was  carried  on,  textile  industries  were  highly 
developed,  and  the  so-called  mechanical  powers,  which  constitute 
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the  elements  of  all  our  labor-saving  machinery,  were  practically  as 
well  known  as  they  are  now. 

It  is  equally  idle  to  question  archaeology.  She  can  guide  us  no 
further  than,  groping  in  caverns  or  delving  in  alluvium,  she  finds 
evidence  of  man's  existence  in  bits  of  imperishable  flint  or  charcoal ; 
but  she  cannot  tell  us  at  what  period  of  his  progress  he  began  to 
work  the  refractory  flint,  or  found  use  for  fire  in  the  preparation  of 
his  food. 

If  we  question  mythology,  we  find  no  more  satisfactory  answer 
in  her  dim  traditions  and  dreamy  personifications  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. She  may  ascribe  to  Osiris  and  Apollo  the  invention  of 
the  plough  and  the  lyre,  but  cannot  tell  us  when  or  where  these 
personages  lived,  nor  anything  of  man's  vast  and  varied  history 
before  he  attained  the  social  condition  which  favored  the  cultivation 
of  music,  or  had  so  far  succeeded  in  domesticating  beasts  of  burden 
that  the  use  of  the  plough  was  possible.  The  mythologies  reach  no 
further  than  a  stage  of  organized  society.  The  arts  at  whose  origin 
they  hint  are  the  arts  of  a  people  on  a  high  plane  of  civilization. 

To  consider  the  nature  of  the  first  steps  in  mechanical  invention, 
far  back  of  history,  of  tradition,  and  of  the  revelations  of  archseo- 
logical  research,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

In  this  inquiry  there  would  at  first  seem  to  be  a  field  for  bound- 
less conjecture,  and  for  little  certainty ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  subject  need  not  be  wholly  left  to  conjecture.  In  all  arts,  the 
history  of  their  progress  is  a  history  of  elaboration,  of  successive 
steps,  or  accretions.  It  is  by  the  superimposition  of  one  slight 
improvement  upon  another,  that,  within  the  period  of  recorded 
history,  they  have  been  perfected,  and  we  may  read  their  history  as 
we  may  count  the  courses  in  a  monument,  from  the  foundation  up- 
ward, or  from  the  capstone  downward ;  and  the  process  by  which 
the  monument  has  reached  its  height  is  as  clearly  legible  read  from 
the  top  as  from  the  bottom.  It  is  in  this  way  that  men  whose 
business  is  with  the  study  of  inventions  read  their  history.  They 
pass  backward  from  the  perfected  machine  or  product,  eliminating 
in  reverse  order  the  successive  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
and  so  arriving  at  successively  simpler  and  ruder  forms  until  the 
original  germ  is  reached.  It  is  otherwise  in  books.  In  them  we 
trace  forwards  the  gradual  growth,  for  instance,  of  the  steam 
engine,  from  the  toy  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  through  the  crude 
experiments  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  pumping  machines  of  Papin 
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and  Savary  and  their  contemporaries,  Humphrey  Potter's  shrewd 
contrivance  to  relieve  himself  of  shifting  the  valves,  Watt's  com- 
plete engine,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  one  slight  improvement  upon 
another,  until  we  reach  the  mighty  engines  of  our  own  time.  We 
cannot  conveniently  nor  logically  write  history  except  in  this  direct 
order ;  but  in  our  own  minds,  in  scanning  the  history  of  an  art,  we 
always  trace  it  backwards,  just  as  the  traveler  looks  back  over  the 
route  he  has  passed.  We  separate  from  the  perfected  engine  its 
latest  improvements,  always  going  back  to  less  perfect  forms,  until 
we  reach  the  clumsy  pumping  machine  with  an  impatient  boy  pull- 
ing the  valve-strings  with  one  hand  and  rattling  the  marbles  in  his 
pocket  with  the  other,  cogitating  how  he  can  make  the  machine 
actuate  its  o\vn  valves  while  he  disports  himself  more  to  his  satis- 
faction. The  valve  movement  removed,  we  next  eliminate  the 
cold  water  jet  in  the  cylinder  for  condensation,  then  condensation 
by  cold  water  outside  the  cylinder,  and  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  the  steam  engine  is  represented  by  a  philosophical  apparatus 
in  which  the  energy  of  steam  is  exerted  upon  a  piston,  but  with  no 
adaptation  to  any  practical  purpose.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the 
steam  engine  proper,  since  back  of  this  we  find  nothing  but  specu- 
lative experiments  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  energy,  but  with 
no  ^actical  notion  of  its  utilization. 

But  if  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  steam  engine  proper,  there  is 
in  it,  and  fundamental  to  it,  a  mechanical  appliance,  without  which 
it  could  never  have  been  devised,  and  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
apparently  as  far  from  as  wlien  we  began.  I  mean  the  cylinder  and 
piston  common  to  the  engine  and  the  ordinary  pump.  Where  this 
contrivance  originated  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  special 
research,  the  lift  pump  in  which  it  is  so  familiar  to  us  being  un- 
known to  the  ancients.*  In  the  cylindrical  bellows  of  China  and 
Madagascar,  however,  we  find  an  apparatus  embodying  these  ele- 
ments, probably  well  known  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  a  modification  of  some  earlier  form  of  the  bel- 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  force  pump  was  familiar  to  the  ancients. 
Machines  constructed  by  Hero  of  Alexandria  (lOO  B.  C.)  and  Ctesibius  ( 130  B.  C.) 
are  thought  to  have  been  double  cylinder  force  pumps,  lacking  only  the  air  cham- 
ber of  being  practical  fire-engines,  equal  to  any  in  use  a  century  ago.  (See  Das 
Feuery  by  Dr.  Gustav  Lindner,  Briinn,  1881.)  It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  fancying 
how  the  world's  history  might  have  been  affected  if  Hero,  in  his  experiments 
with  steam,  had  thought  of  applying  it  to  his  piston  and  cylinder. 
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lows,  more  like  that  familiar  to  us.  But  whence  carae  the  bellows  ? 
We  may  reasonably  presume  that  this  rather  complicated  structure 
was  elaborated  from  a  ruder  form,  originating  in  the  use  of  inflated 
skins  or  bladders  with  nozzles  of  reed,  used  in  the  primitive  metal- 
lurgic  processes  of  our  remote  ancestors.  Can  we  go  a  step  further  ? 
We  have  left  only  the  human  lips  and  lungs  with  the  possible  assis- 
tance of  a  tube  of  reed.  Here  the  backward  journey  ends,  for  we 
have  reached  the  limit,  the  possession  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
before  any  step  in  invention  had  been  taken. 

This  process  of  reading  the  history  of  a  machine  or  art,  which 
may  be  called  elimination,  is  strictly  evolution  read  backwards. 
Although  in  passing  out  of  the  field  of  recorded  history  we  work  in 
the  dark,  yet,  by  means  of  this  process,  we  work  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  we  read  the  geological  history  of  the  earth  "by 
boring  downward  through  the  successive  strata.  It  is  true  we  may 
err,  as  the  geologist  finds  faults  which,  for  the  time,  mislead  or 
deceive  him  ',  but  no  doubts  trouble  him  as  to  the  essential  truth  of 
his  science  or  the  certainty  of  the  results  he  compiles  from  many 
observations.  And  so,  if  we  take  up  any  art  or  machine  and  trace 
its  history  in  this  way,  we  may  not  always  follow  exactly  the  actual 
routes  they  have  taken  to  reach  their  present  perfection;  but  we 
shall  surely,  by  eliminating  at  each  step  that  which  is  clearly  an 
improvement  or  modification  of  some  earlier  form,  arrive  ultimately 
at  as  rude  mechanical  expedients  as  the  remote  germ  out  of  which 
the  idea  of  the  steam  engine  appears  to  have  sprung.  And  we  may 
be  certain  that  in  the  contemplation  of  any  structure,  however  rude, 
we  have  not  reached  its  ultimate  origin  so  long  as  it  shows  a  trace 
of  improvement  upon  a  ruder  form  or  an  earlier  art. 

Let  us  apply  the  process  of  elimination  to  an  instrument  quite 
simple,  but  complex  enough  to  be  the  outcome  of  many  succes- 
sive improvements,  the  bow  and  arrow  of  a  savage.  I  will  not 
describe  the  bow,  but  the  arrow  is  of  wood  or  reed.  It  is  pointed 
with  metal,  flint,  or  bone,  and  the  point,  which  is  barbed,  is  bound 
in  place  by  strips  of  sinew.  The  butt  is  notched  and  feathered, 
sometimes  with  three  feathers  set  on  spirally.  If  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  this  instrument,  we  could  read  in  it?  structure  that 
it  was  the  result  of  growth,  that  human  ingenuity  never  at  once 
could  have  originated  it  as  perfected,  but  that  the  details  mentioned 
point  to  long  ages  of  experience  and  successive  improvements. 
We  cannot  tell,  in  all  respects,  in  what  order  these  improvements 
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have  been  made ;  but  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  arrow,  in  the 
form  of  a  dart  or  light  lance,  must  have  antedated  the  bow,  while 
some  of  its  peculiar  features,  such  as  the  spiral  feathering,  most 
probably  were  added  to  it  since  the  invention  of  the  bow.  The 
true  order  of  elimination  then  appears  to  be  to  drop  first  the  spiral 
feather,  then  perhaps  all  feathering,  then  the  notched  butt,  along 
with  the  bow  itself,  leaving  a  light,  pointed  and  barbed  lance,  of 
which  the  Zulu  assegai  or  the  Greek  javelin  may  be  taken  as  types. 
Both  of  these  are  familiar  from  drawings  and  otherwise,  and  need 
not  be  described  in  detail,  the  shaft  and  barbed  metal  point  being 
their  leading  characteristics,  and  both  being  adapted  for  either 
thrusting  or  hurling.  Assuming  that  the  progenitor  of  the  arrow 
was  a  weapon  of  this  character,  we  proceed  in  our  work  of  elimi- 
nation by  taking  away  the  metal  point  and  substituting  a  point  of 
ruder  material — stone  or  bone.  A  barbed  point  is  evidently  an 
improvement  on  a  plain  lance  point,  so  we  next  eliminate  the  barb. 
But  the  shaft  having  an  attached  point  of  harder  material  must  have 
been  preceded  by  a  shaft  having  its  point  integral  with  it,  a  mere 
pointed  rod,  the  type  of  which  is  used  by  the  aborigines  of  South 
America  in  both  their  arrows  and  lances.  To  what  does  the  next 
step  in  elimination  lead  us?  To  an  unpointed  rod,  a  blunt  stick 
adapted  for  striking  as  well  as  thrusting,  the  bough  of  a  tree  broken 
off  by  the  wind,  or  a  stalk  of  cane — any  rude  provision  of  accident 
unmodified  by  human  effort.  Such  a  stick,  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son who  used  it  with  a  thrust,  and  adapted  or  selected  for  such  use, 
is  the  rudimentary  type  from  which  have  come  the  lance,  the  arrow, 
the  bayonet,  all  thrusting  tools  and  weapons,  even  the  spade  and 
plough.  Used  as  a  striking  implement  or  weapon,  and  selected  or 
adapted  for  such  use,  from  the  same  rudimentary  type  were  evolved 
the  club,  the  hammer,  the  axe,  the  sword,  and  all  tools  and  weapons 
whose  effectiveness  depends  on  a  swinging  blow.  If  we  had  been 
pursuing  the  history  of  the  axe,  or  sword,  or  spade,  we  should  have 
reached  the  same  result. 

So  many  elements  enter  into  every  mechanical  structure  of  our 
day  that  in  attempting  to  read  back  their  history  we  are  like  one 
who  explores  a  river  upward  from  its  mouth.  He  must  pass  by 
many  a  minor  affluent,  and  pursue  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
main  stream.  He  may  even  mistake  a  tributary  for  the  main  stream, 
and  so  reach  an  ultimate  source  widely  different  in  locality  from 
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the  acttial  one.  No  river,  however,  is  fully  explored  till  all  its 
tributaries  have  been  followed  to  their  sources;  and  equally  the 
history  of  no  invention  has  been  gathered  until  each  of  its  com- 
ponents has  been  separately  traced  to  its  own  near  or  remote  origin. 
But  as  the  little  spring  in  western  New  York,  which  may  give  rise  to 
the  Alleghany,  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  little 
spring  thousands  of  miles  away,  from  which  the  Missouri  .nay  take 
its  ultimate  rise,  so  with  the  two  important  elements,  the  shaft  and 
attached  point,  which  constitute  the  arrow.  Some  time  in  its  history 
they  have  come  together.  I  have  chosen  to  eliminate  the  point  as 
the  subordinate  and  tributary  element.  If  we  prefer  to  eliminate 
the  shaft  and  pursue  the  history  of  the  point,  we  must  take  it  as  a 
type  of  cutting  and  piercing  implements.  We  shall  pass  from 
knives  of  steel  to  knives  of  bronze,  thence  to  knives  of  polished 
stone,  thence  to  a  ruder  form  of  dressed  flints,  thence,  perhaps,  to 
such  flakes  of  flint,  or  slate,  or  other  material  as  presented  them- 
selves to  man  without  preparation.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shaft,  we  find  man  in  a  state  of  nature  using  no  art,  but  selection 
only.  The  shaft  led  us  to  a  stick,  the  point,  to  a  stone.  The 
cutting  edge  which  man  found  in  a  shell  or  splinter  of  cane  might 
answer  his  purposes  equally  well,  but  whether  shell  or  cane,  or 
slate  or  flint,  he  used  only  what  nature  provided. 

If,  instead  of  following  up  the  cylinder  and  piston  of  the  steam 
engine,  we  had  discarded  these  and  pursued  the  history  of  the 
crank,  so  conspicuous  in  its  structure,  we  could  not  trace  it  back  of 
a  recent  historic  period.  Compared  with  the  antiquity  to  which 
this  study  reaches,  it  is  a  modern  invention,  if  not  modern  actually; 
but  the  wheel  to  which  it  is  attached,  if  followed  up,  will  lead  us 
back  through  many  intermediate  steps  to  a  savage  rolling  together 
logs  and  boulders  for  a  shelter  or  defence.  Here  again,  so  far  as 
able,  he  would  use  his  selection  out  of  what  nature  provided,  but  arti- 
ficial preparation  there  was  none. 

From  illustrations  like  these  of  the  elaboration  of  inventions, 
(and  they  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,)  it  appears  that  the  appli- 
ances, the  arts,  the  tools  and  complex  engines  of  modern  industry 
and  war  may  all  be  traced  back  to  rude  types  in  a  few  simple 
mechanical  expedients  which  man  possessed  at  his  earliest  origin, 
and  employed,  guided  by  his  own  selection,  and  which  have 
been  supplemented  by  other  expedients  from  time  to  time  discov- 
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ered  or  invented.*  In  the  whole  circumference  of  the  arts  every 
radius  leads  to  the  one  center,  where  we  find  man,  with  intelligence 
enough  to  choose  from  what  nature  has  provided  that  best  adapted 
for  his  use,  but,  as  yet,  without  skill  or  knowledge  to  alter  or  modify 
the  rude  material  she  furnishes. 

What  were  these  expedients  of  primitive  man  ? 

Such  slight  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  them,  to- 
gether with  a  contemplation  of  correlative  facts  in  natural  history, 
leads  me  to  this  belief:  that  the  mechanical  expedients  possessed 
by  the  earliest  human  beings  were  such,  and  such  only,  as  they 
possessed  in  common  with  the  brutes.  This  belief  is  not  affected 
by  the  question  whether  man  was  himself  the  product  of  evolution 
or  of  a  special  creation.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  what 
in  one  case  he  possessed  by  inheritance,  he  must  have  acquired  in 
the  other  by  imitation.  The  question  to  be  answered  is,  therefore, 
what  were  the  mechanical  expedients  possessed  by  the  brutes,  which 
primitive  man  with  his  structure  and  needs  may  have  inherited  or 
imitated  ? 

Without  considering  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  instinct  in 
the  higher  mammals,  or  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  birds  and 
insects,  I  shall  regard  only  what  is  displayed  to  us  in  the  natural 
history  of  those  animals  which  are  nearest  to  man  in  their  physical 
structure,  and  from  whom,  or  from  creatures  like  whom,  he  must 
have  inherited  his  earliest  habits  and  instincts,  or  from  observation 
of  whom,  he  may  have  derived  his  notions  Regarding  food,  shelter, 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  existence. 

Since  all  the  Simiadae  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  we  find  them 
largely  marked  by  similar  characteristics,  while  in  the  Anthropo- 

*  Since  this  was  wriUen  I  have  met  with  Mr.  John  Evans*  address  before  the 
Department  of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Liverpool,  in  1870,  in  the  course  of  which  occurs  the 
following  language  :  "As  the  most  eminent  living  naturalist  conceives  it  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  all  animals  have  descended  from,  at  most,  only  four  or 
five  progenitors,  and  all  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number,  so  I  think  that  an 
examination  of  the  history  of  human  arts  and  manufactures  will  reduce  the 
material  appliances  possessed  by  our  first  progenitors  to  at  least  as  small  a 
tale."  There  are  numerous  hints  in  the  same  address  that  I  would  have  found 
valuable  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  paper,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chapter  in  such  an  examination  as  Mr.  Evans  suggests.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  find  some  of  the  views  I  have  enunciated  confirmed  in  advance  by  the  opinion 
of  so  eminent  an  authority. 
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morpha  there  are  special  habits  particularly  claiming  our  attentign. 
It  is  not  always  easy  in  a  study  of  these  to  distinguish  between  the 
habits  of  the  animal  in  its  wild  state,  and  those  it  has  acquired  by 
training  or  association  with  man.  Unfortunately,  writers  on  the 
habits  of  the  apes  and  monkeys  have  generally  studied  them  in  the 
wire  cages  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  or  as  domestic  pets,  or  possibly 
as  stuffed  specimens,  and  reliable  details  of  their  habits  and  prac- 
tices when  unaffected  by  the  interference  or  proximity  of  man,  are 
quite  limited.  Out  of  voluminous  narratives  of  their  instinct  and 
cunning  while  under  habitual  human  observation,  with  which  popu- 
lar works  on  natural  history  abound,  I  have  culled  a  few  facts  which 
appear  to  relate  to  these  animals  in  their  natural  state.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  group  or  classify  them,  but  present  them  in  the  order 
in  which  I  happened  to  meet  with  them. 

Some  monkeys,  in  order  to  extract  the  meat  from  oysters,  have 
been  observed  to  thrust  stones  between  their  open  shells.  This  is 
stated  as  a  general  fact,  not  attributed  to  any  particular  tribe  or 
species. 

Natives  of  the  Gaboon  country  say  the  Chimpanzees  unite  to 
attack  the  elephant,  the  lion,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  with  clubs 
and  stones. 

The  Entellus  will  catch  a  sleeping  snake  by  the  neck  and  grind 
off  his  head  on  the  nearest  stone. 

Some  species  of  Cercopithecus  fill  their  paws  with  dust  or  sand, 
and  fling  it  at  their  assailants. 

The  Diana  monkey  used  a  stone  to  crack  nuts  and  almonds. 

The  Green  monkeys  break  off  branches  of  trees  to  throw  down 
on  their  enemies. 

Of  the  Magot  or  Barbary  ape  it  is  said  that  they  frighten  and  in 
some  degree  command  the  huge  animals  of  the  forest  by  pursuing 
them  with  hideous  cries,  and  throwing  down  branches  of  trees  on 
them.  This  practice  of  throwing  down  branches  of  trees  is  also 
related  of  the  Stentor,  one  of  the  American  apes. 

The  Atiles  or  Spider  monkey  catches  mussels  and  oysters  and 
crushes  their  shells  by  pounding  them  with  stones. 

Possibly  careful  search  would  fully  confirm  these  meager  facts. 
It  is  not  likely  it  would  add  to  them  materially.  Such  as  they  are, 
they  admit  of  a  rude  classification  into — 

ist.  The  use  of  stones  as  implements,  involving  the  notion  of 
the  hammer  and  the  wedge. 
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2d.  The  use  of  stones  as  missiles ;  and  under  this  head  I  use  the 
word  stone  as  generic,  including  anything  within  the  animars 
reach  adapted  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

3d.  The  use  of  branches  of  trees  or  sti<:ks  as  clubs. 

4th.  The  use  of  the  same  as  missiles. 

Beyond  these,  and  of  the  greatest  moment  to  this  inquiry,  is  the 
well-recorded  habit  of  shelter  building  by  the  Anthropomorpha,  at- 
attributed  to  every  species.  Many  writers  allude  to  this,  but  the 
only  description  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  by  Du  Chaillu,  who 
says  of  the  Nshiego-Mbouve,  a  species  of  Chimpanzee:  *'They 
build  a  kind  of  leafy  nest  among  the  boughs  of  the  loftiest  trees. 
This  nest  is  composed  of  small  interlaced  branches,  well  thatched 
with  leaves,  and  impenetrable  to  water.  Fixed  by  firmly  tied  bands, 
it  is  generally  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  presents  the 
form  of  a  dome,  an  arrangement  which  readily  throws  off  the 
water.'** 

From  this  incomplete  description  we  conceive  of  a  structure  like 
the  following :  after  a  place  has  been  selected  in  which  the  boughs  by 
their  natural  forms  and  relations  are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  they 
are  brought  together  so  as  to  form  a  skeleton,  or  frame  work.  The 
interstices  are  then  partially  filled  by  interlacing  either  the  smaller 
branches  and  twigs  of  the  same  boughs,  or  broken  branches  from  , 
the  same  or  neighboring  trees.  Over  this  is  laid  a  thatch  of  leaves, 
and  the  whole  is  secured  by  bands  passing  over  it,  which  may  be 
strips  of  some  tough  bark,  flexible  vines,  or  withes.  Possibly  this 
conception  is  more  perfect  and  elaborate  than  the  actual  structure; 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  mechanical  expedients  employed 
by  the  builder  are  most  important  additions  to  the  list  already  ob- 
served. These  are  (5th)  interlacing,  or  plaiting,  which  consists  in 
passing  the  boughs  in  and  out  transversely  of  other  boughs,  in  the 
familiar  form  of  a  hurdle  or  wattled  hedge ;  and  (6th)  tying,  the 
well  known  and  only  original  method  of  securing  two  parts  of  a 
structure  together  by  a  third  piece,  of  some  flexible  material.  The 
important  expedients  of  the  thatch  and  sloping  roof  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

With  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  brutes  in  their 
native  state,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  not  enumerated  all  the 


*  I  quote  this  from  Figuier's  Mammalia,  page  603.     The  author  attributes  it  to 
Du  Chaillu  without  naming  the  work  in  which  it  is  found. 
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mechanical  expedients  they  possess.  Such  as  we  have  found  are 
enough  for  the  present  purpose.  No  one  can  imagine  that  man,  in 
the  lowest  condition  that  may  be  attributed  to  him,  can  have  pos- 
sessed less.  I  shall  therefore  from  this  point  regard  them  as  his 
original  endowment,  in  which  can  be  recognized  elements  for  the 
supply  of  all  his  prime  necessities — food,  shelter,  and  defence.  As 
yet  raiment  was  not  a  necessity. 

The  stone  was  an  implement  with  which  he  procured  food. 
Living  on  indigenous  fruits  and  roots,  and  edible  fungi  perhaps,  he 
seldom  had  use  for  implements ;  but  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of 
boys  about  an  apple  or  chestnut  tree  reminds  us  how  the  stone 
might  be  used  to  bring  down  the  fruit,  and  it  obviously  served  a 
convenient  use  in  cracking  nuts,  and  as  a  wedge  in  circumventing 
the  modest  oyster.  As  a  missile  it  was  a  means  of  attack  and  de- 
fence against  savage  beasts.  The  original  uses  of  the  stick  were 
similar.  It  was  both  a  striking  and  hurling  implement,  and  was 
used  both  for  procuring  food  and  for  attack  and  defence. 

The  expedients  employed  in  the  construction  of  his  shelter  were 
presumably  not  at  first  used  by  man  for  any  other  purpose;  but  they 
involved  the  two  arts  of  tying  and  plaiting,  and  for  the  practice  of 
the  former  the  possession  of  the  thong  of  bark  or  withe. 

Man  must  have  supplemented  these  expedients  with  the  knowledge 
of  some  material  facts.  He  observed,  for  instance,  that  bodies  left 
to  themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  and  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
recognize  this  as  a  general  truth  from  the  moment  he  was  capable  of 
any  sort  of  generalization.  He  could  distinguish  such  properties  in 
bodies  as  weight  and  lightness,  that  some  float  in  water  while  others 
sink,  and  that  some  are  easily  wafted  by  the  wind  while  others  hold 
solidly  against  it.  He  had  lacerated  his  hands  and  feet  on  the  sharp 
edges  of  rocks  and  shells,  and  thorns  and  briars  had  pierced  his 
flesh,  so  that  he  must  have  known  the  cutting  edge  and  penetrating 
point  long  before  he  availed  himself  of  them  for  any  use.  These 
did  not  require  to  be  discovered  or  invented,  but  were  a  provision 
of  nature,  waiting,  as  doubtless  many  provisions  of  nature  are  wait- 
ing yet,  for  the  sluggish  human  mind  to  find  uses  for  them. 

The  conditions  under  which  man  employed  these  expedients  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  under  which  they  were  used  by  the  quad- 
rumanous  and  arboreal  creatures  in  whose  possession  we  have  found 
them.      Erect,  plantigrade,   and   terrestrial,  striking  and  hurling 
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implements  have  acquired  in  his  hands  a  new  importance.  Their 
use,  hitherto  frantic  and  incidental,  has  become  deliberate  and 
habitual,  and,  through  the  higher  structure  and  continued  practice, 
skill,  precision,  and  effectiveness  have  been  developed.  The  shelter, 
built  by  the  Chimpanzees,  in  the  tops  of  trees  only,  and  framed 
from  the  growing  boughs,  man  forms  from  contiguous  saplings 
bound  together  at  their  tops,  and  supplemented  by  gathered  poles 
or  reeds.*  New  materials  may  have  found  their  way  into  its  struc- 
ture, and  it  may  have  increased  in  dimensions  and  in  its  adapted- 
ness  for  permanent  use. 

Whether  reason  be  a  growth  or  a  new  faculty  bestowed  complete 
upon  man,  its  first  practical  employment  must  have  been  upon 
material  things,  such  as  he  was  most  immediately  concerned  with. 
His  daily  pressing  wants,  the  means  of  securing  food  and  shelter 
and  repelling  attacks,  these  were  the  subjects  of  his  contemplation. 
By  such  contemplation  and  his  acquired  dexterity,  supplemented 
by  the  narrow  range  of  facts  within  his  knowledge,  he  is  guided  to 
new  expedients.  For  instance,  observing  the  solidity  of  rocks  and 
bowlders,  he  might  have  secured  his  shelter  by  lashing  it  to  them. 
He  might  have  found  in  grass  and  rushes  more  suitable  materials 
than  the  boughs  and  leaves  for  binding  the  poles  and  saplings  of 
its  frame,  for  weaving  into  its  interstices,  and  for  its  thatched  roof. 
He  may  have  become  dexterous  in  the  arts  of  thatching  and  plait- 
ing, and  learned  new  and  varied  and  secure  forms  of  knots.  Use- 
ing  his  judgment  and  selection,  with  experience  he  discerned  what 
stones  and  pebbles  were  best  adapted  for  his  various  uses,  the  round 
pebble  of  the  brook  for  hurling,  the  sharp-edged  flake  for  a  wedge, 

*  Compare  this  with  the  description  of  the  first  human  shelter  given  by  Viollet 
le-Duc  in  his  charming  work,  "  Habitations  of  Men."  •*  Epergos  selects  two 
young  trees  a  few  paces  apart.  Climbing  one  of  these,  he  bends  it  down  by  his 
weight,  pulls  towards  it  the  top  of  the  other,  and  thus  joinmg  the  branches  of  the 
two,  ties  them  together  with  rushes.  The  creatures  round  him  find  other  young 
trees  in  the  neighborhood.  With  their  hands  and  with  the  help  of  sticks  they 
uproot  them  and  drag  them  to  Epergos,  who  shows  them  how  they  should  be 
inclined  in  a  circle  by  resting  tlicir  tops  against  the  first  two  trees.  Then  he 
shows  them  how  to  fill  in  the  space  with  rushes,  branches,  and  long  grass  inter- 
laced, then,  how  the  roots  should  be  covered  with  clay,  and  the  whole  structure 
successively,  leaving  an  opening  on  the  side  opposite  the  wind."  The  author 
appears  to  have  reached  the  notion  of  this  shelter  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
but  it  is  evident  he  could  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  found  its  origin,  without 
the  need  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  superior  being. 
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and  such  stones  as  afforded  a  convenient  hand-grasp  for  striking. 
In  the  same  way  he  found  that  particular  forms  of  sticks  were  better 
adapted  for  special  uses ;  that  to  strike  a  powerful  swinging  blow, 
the  greater  weight  should  be  remote  from  the  hand ;  while  for  effec- 
tive hurling,  it  might  be  more  evenly  distributed.  And  he  found  new 
uses  for  the  stick.  He  may  have  acquired  its  use  as  a  lever,  and  so 
possessed  two  of  the  mechanical  powers.  But  we  must  ascribe  to 
an  early  period  among  the  distant  ages  under  consideration  the  first 
employment  of  the  stick  as  a  thrusting  weapon.  Herein  is  a  clear 
separation  from  all  brute  usages,  which  seem  to  be  confined  to  aim- 
less brandishing,  striking,  and  throwing;  and  for  its  effective  use  in 
this  way,  man  must  have  observed  that  instead  of  having  the  heavy 
end  remote  from  him,  as  for  a  swinging  blow,  the  smaller  end  must 
be  advanced ;  and  so  with  no  notion  yet  of  improving  on  nature  or 
accident  by  artificially  pointing  his  stick,  he  selects  for  use  with  a 
thrust  such  sticks  as  are  slender  and  reduced  at  their  extremities. 
In  these  improved  methods  of  using  the  old  expedients,  in  these 
rude  steps  in  progress  marked  by  departures  from  brute  usages,  we 
may  discern  the  feeble  exercise  of  reason.  Man  did  not  begin  at 
once  to  reason  profoundly.  His  first  notions  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  were  of  the  humblest  character, 
restricted  by  the  narrow  range  of  facts  in  his  possession.  With  so 
slender  a  store  of  facts  the  reason  of  Newton  or  Bacon  could  have 
had  no  wider  scope. 

In  the  ground  I  have  gone  over,  I  have  roughly  traced  the 
original  stock  of  mechanical  expedients  through  three  stages :  their 
use  by  brutes,  which  we  may  regard  as  at  the  most  casual  and  frag- 
mentary; then  their  habitual  use  by  man ;  and  then  their  use  by  man 
under  conditions  involving  judgment,  selection,  and  dexterity. 
The  next  stage  is  one  in  which  improvements  begin  to  be  made  on 
the  old  expedients  in  adapting  them  to  new  uses  and  to  the  supply 
of  new  wants.     This  is  the  first  stage  of  invention. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  what  was  actually  the  first  of 
human  inventions.  It  is  probable  that  instead  of  one  there  were 
several,  called  forth  by  diverse  needs  and  conditions,  and  so 
nearly  contemporaneous  that  neither  can  be  regarded  as  antedating 
the  other.  I  think  it  might  be  shown  also  that  there  exists  a  certain 
natural  order  in  mechanical  invention,  under  which  the  process  and 
and  product  precede  the  tool  or  machine  by  which  they  are  after- 
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wards  produced.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  notion  of  striking  is 
older  than  the  rudest  artificial  striking  implement ;  that  of  propelling 
the  arrow,  than  the  bow;  that  of  navigating  the  water,  than  boats; 
those  of  pottery  and  a  textile  fabric,  than  the  wheel  and  loom. 
The  process  is  performed  and  the  product  realized  by  some  already 
known  and  rude  expedient  before  the  demand  is  created  for  im- 
proved tools  to  perform  the  process.  Hence,  we  ought  to  expect 
the  first  inventions  to  be  arts  or  processes  rather  than  products  or 
implements.  Necessity  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, but  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  genesis.  The  history  of  the 
subject  will  show  that  the  necessities  which  give  birth  to  inventions 
are  generally  the  offspring  of  prior  inventions  or  prior  known 
expedients.  Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  let  us  briefly 
consider  the  form  which  two  or  three  primitive  inventions  may  have 
taken  : 

• 

I .  The  club  did  not  need  to  be  invented.  It  was  a  stick,  in  which 
roughness  was  no  objection,  and  which,  as  experience  had  taught, 
operated  most  effectively  with  a  heavier  and  lighter  end.  Since 
this  is  the  natural  form  of  growing  wood,  nothing  but  selection  was 
required  to  provide  man  with  this  weapon  from  the  boughs  torn 
from  the  trees  by  wind  or  otherwise.  So  with  the  hurling  stick. 
Improved  forms  and  fashions  may  have  developed  at  a  later  period 
with  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  wood-working ;  but  for  the 
period  in  question  these  weapons  were  the  gift  of  nature.  As  I 
have  before  said,  however,  man  had  found  a  new  use  for  the  stick — 
as  a  thrusting  weapon ;  and  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  this  use, 
once  acquired,  must  have  been  a  favorite  one.  By  means  of  it  a 
comparatively  heavy  blow  is  struck  with  a  light  shaft,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  observed  that  the  attitudes  required  in  its  use,  in 
attack  and  defence,  were  securer  than  those  necessitated  in  the  use 
of  the  club.  One  is  a  cover  as  well  as  a  weapon  ;  the  other  leaves 
the  whole  body  exposed.  In  contests  of  every  kind  this  advantage 
was  not  to  be  overlooked.  As  compared  with  the  club,  the  pike  is 
the  higher  type  of  weapon,  exactly  as  the  rapier  is  in  comparison 
with  the  broad  sword,  or  the  bayonet  with  the  battle  axe,  and  in  its 
use,  even  in  the  primitive  form  of  a  blunt  stick,  man  must  have 
been  conscious  of  new  power.  He  was  not  long  (as  we  must  reckon 
time  at  that  period)  in  finding  the  adaptation  to  this  use  of  splin- 
tered fragments  of  timber,  which  accident  had  pointed,  and  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  selection  such  splinters  were  eagerly  sought  for  and 
may  have  been  carefully  treasured. 

There  came  a  time  when,  pointed  sticks  being  in  demand,  some 
genius  conceived  the  idea  of  artificially  pointing  a  common  stick. 
In  dragging  over  the  rocks,  the  poles  for  his  shelter  he  had  observed 
the  abrading  effect  on  their  ends,  and  putting  his  knowledge  to 
practical  use  he  pointed  a  shaft  by  rubbing  it  on  the  rough  surface 
of  a  rock.  Here  was  an  actual  invention  of  the  first  magnitude — 
not  of  the  pike  be  it  observed,  nor  of  the  rough  ro<;k,  these  existed 
already;  but  of  the  art  or  process  of  working  wood  by  abrasion. 

This  art,  once  introduced,  must  have  become  a  prolific  parent. 
When  man  found  it  in  his  power  to  modify  or  improve  the  form  of 
timber,  he  may  have  begun  to  apply  the  art  to  the  perfection  of  his 
club — as  in  giving  it  ajnore  convenient  hand-grasp.  The  time 
was  to  come  when  he  would  find  that  the  same  result  could  be 
accomplished  by  applying  a  scraping  or  cutting  implement  to  the 
wood,  rather  than  the  wood  to  the  rock,  and  then  he  would 
begin  to  devise  implements  for  convenient  use.  He  was  also  to 
find  that  he  had  the  power  to  change  the  form  of  other  materials, 
such  as  shell  or  bone,  and  would  devise  appropriate  processes  and 
tools  for  the  purpose.  But  these  are  more  advanced  steps  in  inven- 
tion, with  which  we  are  not  now  dealing. 

2.  Another  of  man's  original  endowments  was  the  use  of  the 
stone  for  throwing.  By  his  power  of  selection  he  had  determined 
what  stones  and  pebbles  were  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  by 
virtue  partly  of  his  higher  structure,  partly  of  his  practice,  had 
acquired  expertness  and  precision.  Important  as  this  expedient 
was  to  him,  the  throwing  stone  once  used  was  no  longer  of  value 
and  was  left  where  it  fell. 

I  can  conceive  that  in  his  wanderings  man  may  have  come  upon 
vast  alluvial  regions,  where  for  long  distances  not  a  pebble  was  to 
be  found.  Here  fruits  and  nuts  adapted  for  food  were  growing,  but 
practically  out  of  his  reach  for  want  of  his  accustomed  means  of 
procuring  them.  Here  also  were  savage  beasts,  but  his  accustomed 
means  of  defence  against  them  were  wanting.  It  might  then  have 
occurred  to  him  to  transport  thither  pebbles  from  some  other  point. 
In  attempting  to  carry  out  this  project  he  was  met,  as  men  have  ever 
since  been  met  in  handling  artillery,  by  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion. Nature,  which  had  blessed  the  Cercopithecus  with  cheek- 
pouches  and  the  marsupials  with  capacious  pockets,  had  not  been 
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SO  beneficent  to  the  genus  homo.  His  carrying  capacity  was  limited 
to  what  his  two  hands  would  hold.  Vessels  and  receptacles  of 
every  kind  were  for  the  future  to  devise.  How  was  the  inventor  of 
the  day  to  solve  the  problem  ?  It  has  been  remarked  that  man  had 
probably  lashed  his  shelter  to  the  rocks  ^nd  bowlders,  and  in  doing 
this  had  learned  to  secure  a  thong  to  loose  and  rounded  stones  about 
which  it  could  be  passed.  These  were  larger  and  smaller,  some- 
times with  his  untrained  judgment  too  small  for  much  service,  and 
in  such  instances  they  might  often  have  been  moved  about  by  the 
thongs  attached  to  them.  It  could  not  have  been  an  extraordinary 
suggestion  to  put  this  expedient  in  practice  to  supply  the  new  want. 
While,  without  some  such  expedient,  man  was  limited  in  his  carrying 
capacity  to  a  pebble  in  each  hand,  he  found  that,  by  securing  a 
slender  thong  to  each,  he  could  carry  (or  drag)  quite  a  number  in 
each  hand.  Here  was  a  combination*  of  the  thong  with  the  pebble ; 
two  old  elements  uniting  to  form  a  new  structure  with  special  func- 
tions, and  in  it  were  all  the  elements  of  invention.  But,  like 
Humphrey  Potter's  scoggan,  there  was  more  in  it  than  the  inventor 
thought  of.  It  solved  the  question  of  transportation,  as  his  invention 
did  that  of  playing  marbles ;  but  when  the  weary  man,  after  a  toil- 
some day's  travel  with  his  unaccustomed  burden,  was  about  to  seek 
repose  and  carelessly  tossed  it  from  him,  he  could  have  observed 
that  he  had  done  much  more  than  to  make  a  conveniently  portable 
missile,  and  had  added  new  effectiveness  to  tlie  missile  itself.  By 
means  of  the  thong  he  had  given  the  stone  greater  velocity  and 
longer  range,  and  practically  added  to  the  power  of  his  own  arm. 
In  short,  he  had  invented  the  precursor  of  the  bo/as^  the  effective 
weapon  of  the  Patagonians.  We  can  see  the  type  of  it  in  the  slung- 
shot,  the  convenient  and  deadly  contrivance  favored  by  the  savages 
of  New  York  and  London. 

Out  of  this  invention  afterwards  grew  another.  Some  pebble, 
insecurely  fastened,  flew  from  its  lashing  and  went  whirling  far, 
leaving  its  thong  in  the  thrower's  hand.  A  number  of  experiences 
like  this  might  have  suggested  such  a  contrivance  of  the  lashing 
that  the  stone  could  be  discharged  at  will ;  and  the  sling  was 
invented,  of  the  type  of  that  made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  out  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  While  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  parents  of  numerous  inventions,  having  at  a  remote 

*  I  use  the  word  *•  combination  "  in  the  strictly  technical  sense  of  patent  law. 
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period  been  generally  supplanted  by  other  forms  of  arms,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  first  suggestions  of  long-range 
missiles,  and  we  may  trace  to  them  such  engines  as  the  ballista  and 
catapult,  and,  by  a  very  slender  connection,  the  cannon  and  other 
fire-arms. 

3.  Among  the  rude  expedients  employed  by  primitive  man  in  the 
construction  of  his  shelter  was  that  of  interlacing  smaller  lateral 
boughs  witH  the  upright  poles  or  saplings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  that  at  a  very  early  period  he  so  far  modified 
this  expedient  as,  when  the  conditions  favored,  to  interlace  grass 
or  rushes  with  the  boughs,  and  by  this  better  material  to  increase 
the  tightness  of  the  structure.  From  plaiting  or  interweaving 
rushes  with  boughs  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  plait  rushes  with  rushes, 
to  make  movable  parts  to  cover  needful  openings;  and  so  was 
formed  the  rush  mat — the  parent  and  prototype  of  all  textile  fabrics. 
Here  was  an  invention  involving  both  the  process  and  product,  long 
before  flax  was  spun  or  flocks  kept. 

4.  In  the  construction  of  his  shelter  with  light  and  insecure  mate- 
rials, stability  had  been  attained  by  lashing  it  to  such  objects  as  had 
great  weight  or  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  Roots  and  fallen 
trunks,  rocks  and  bowlders  had  answered  to  these  conditions ;  but 
their  use  left  the  builder  without  the  free  exercise  of  his  selection 
as  to  the  place  his  shelter  should  occupy.  In  using  these  means 
quite  frequently  the  spot  would  be  one  exposed,  in  case  of  storms, 
to  overflow  or  to  be  swept  by  torrents ;  and  it  was  a  suggestion  of 
no  small  moment  to  roll  the  loose  bowlders  from  their  native  beds 
to  higher  ground,  and  secure  the  frail  fabric  to  a  number  of  them 
arranged  in  a  circle  about  it.  Here  was  the  first  step  in  the  use  of 
more  lasting  materials  in  architecture,  and  an  invention  which  was 
to  transform  the  temporary  shelter  into  the  permanent  house.  From 
a  mere  ring  of  anchoring  bowlders  came  in  time  the  foundation, 
raising  the  superstructure  from  the  ground,  and  by  additional 
courses  reaching  some  rude  form  of  Pelasgic  wall. 

If  any  of  these  inventions  seem  to  be  puerile,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  dealing  with  the  remotest  infancy  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  condition  in  which  man  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  at  this  period,  they  are  inventions  of  a  high  order.  I  have 
selected  them  because  they  grow  naturally  out  of  the  expedients 
with  which  man  was  primitively  endowed,  and  because  they  may 
have  been,  and  some  of  them  must  have  been,  made  long  before  any 
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dressing  of  flints  or  bone  or  the  artificial  preparation  of  any  mate- 
rial that  can  long  survive  the  action  of  natural  decay.  Indeed, 
unless  all  reasoning  from  analogy  is  at  fault,  the  working  of  the 
softer  material  must  have  preceded  the  working  of  the  harder. 
Man  must  have  constructed  pointed  instruments  of  an  inferior 
character  and  learned  their  value,  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
improving  them  by  attached  points  of  better  material,  or  of  con- 
structing tools  to  make  them  better  and  more  expeditiously.  The 
remains  of  these  early  arts  will  never  disclose  themselves  to  archae- 
ologic  research.  The  wood  and  bark  and  rushes  have  passed  away, 
and  the  pebbles  that  may  have  been  so  effective  in  peace  and  war 
are  indistinguishable  from  any  pebbles  of  the  brook.  But  we  do 
not  need  this  material  evidence.  No  art  is  known  to  us  that  has 
not  grown  up  from  simpler  and  ruder  arts.  This  is  a  truth  which 
does  not  belong  to  our  time,  but  to  the  arts  themselves.  What  is 
true  of  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Edison  is  true  of  those  of  Osiris 
and  Tubal-Cain,  and  equally  true  of  those  of  the  unknown  and 
naked  savage,  whose  arts  form  the  subject  of  our  inquiry ;  and  we 
need  no  further  assurance  that  back  beyond  the  remotest  period  to 
which  the  rudest  wrought  stone  implements  can  be  ascribed,  a 
thinking,  reasoning,  inventive  man  must  have  developed  arts  and 
progress  capable  of  leading  up  to  the  construction  of  such  imple- 
ments. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  title  of  this  paper  restricts 
it  to  an  inquiry.  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  nothing,  since 
I  had  no  preconceptions  to  maintain,  or  at  least  none  which  the 
first  steps  in  the  inquiry  did  not  remove.  The  convictions  I  have 
stated  are  those  which  have  formed  in  my  own  mind  during  the 
preparation  of  the  paper,  and  since  they  point  to  conclusions  quite 
at  variance  with  those  of  prominent  European  anthropologists,  I 
beg  leave  to  dwell  on  them  a  moment,  and  to  state  the  nature  of 
these  conclusions. 

In  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins*  recent  valuable  work  on  **  Early  Man  in 
Britain,"*  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  probabilities  of  man's 
existence  in  the  different  successive  stages  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
finding  no  proof  of  his  appearance  till  the  Pleistocene.  It  having 
been  maintained  by  very  high  authority  on  the  other  side  of  the 


•"  London,  1880. 
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British  channel  that  man  inhabited  France  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  Miocene,  he  alludes  briefly  .to  the  evidence  on  which  that 
opinion  is  partly  founded,  to  wit :  the  flint  splinters  found  in  the 
Mid-Miocene  strata  of  Thenay.  He  expresses  doubt  *  as  to  whether 
these  splinters  are  actually  artificial,  and  suggests  that,  if  they  are 
so,  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  higher  apes  rather 
than  of  man.  This  view,  he  adds,  agrees  with  that  of  Prof.  Gaudry, 
who  had  suggested  as  their  author  the  Dryopithecus,  the  great 
anthropoid  ape  then  living  in  France.  This  view  is  quite  earnestly 
combatted  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Who  was 
Primitive  Man  ?  "  in  t\it  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  1882, 
in  which  the  writer  declares  his  belief  in  the  artificial  origin  of 
these  rude  splinters,  and  the  evidence  that  they  are  of  the  Mid- 
Miocene  period,  but  ascribes  them  to  what  he  calls  '*a  man-like 
animal,'*  "acquainted  with  the  uses  of  fire,  and  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  split  rude  flakes  of  flint,"  such  a  creature  being  in  his  view 
one  of  the  links  in  the  evolution  of  man,  and  his  existence  at  that 
period  being  in  harmony  with  that  doctrine.  These  flints  have 
occasioned  much  discussion  in  Europe,  and  the  opinions  quoted  are 
fairly  representative  of  those  expressed  by  many  authors. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  to  Prof.  Dawkins  and  Prof.  Gaudry,  nor 
to  their  critic,  is  it  hard  to  imagine  that  a  creature,  inferior  to  man 
both  in  physical  and  mental  structure,  may  have  made  such  progress 
in  art  as  to  be  able  to  work  so  difficult  a  material  as  flint,  and  have 
developed  such  wants  as  to  call  for  the  practice  of  that  art.  If  they 
do  not  mean  this,  their  language  is  meaningless.f     There  is  no 

*  A  very  reasonable  doubt  in  view  of  the  result  of  the  careful  examination 
made  by  a  jury  of  fifteen  experts  at  the  Prehistoric  Congress  at  Brussels,  in  1872. 
Five  members  of  the  jury  declared  that  they  could  not  discover  any  evidence  of 
human  workmanship  in  the  thirty-two  specimens  exhibited. 

fin  a  foot-note  (p.  69)  Prof.  Dawkins  says:  "Even  if  the  existing  apes 
do  not  now  make  stone  implements  or  cut  bones,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  extinct 
apes  were  equally  ignorant,  because  some  extinct  animals  are  known  to  have  been 
more  highly  organized  than  any  of  the  living  members  of  their  class."  When 
the  question  is  regarded  from  its  mechanical  side,  the  pertinency  of  this  suggestion 
is  not  obvious.  It  does  not  turn  on  actual  knowledge  how  to  shape  flints,  but  on 
the  process  by  which  that  knowledge  was  gained,  and  on  the  development  of 
wants  which  made  the  exercise  of  the  knowledge  necessary.  It  is  safe  to  presume, 
on  the  basis  of  evolution  by  natural  selection,  that,  if  at  any  geological  period  prior 
to  the  advent  of  man,  apes  had  made  the  progress  in  art  claimed  for  them,  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  man  on  earth :  his  place  would  have  been  taken. 
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practical  difference  between  their  notions.  Both  lose  sight  of  the 
nature  of  art  and  the  laws  of  human  progress,  and  both  indicate  a 
conception  of  art  prior  to  man,  but  an  inability  to  conceive  of  man 
as  existing  without  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  art. 

In  fact  the  conception  of  man  as  existing  prior  to  the  fabrication 
of  stone  implements  seems  to  be  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  discussed  his  origin  and  antiquity.  In  the  minds  of  anthro- 
pological writers  it  would  seem  that  the  first  human  creature,  what- 
ever his  origin,  must  have  signalized  his  advent  and  perpetuated  his 
memory  literally  in  a 

by  instantly,  without  preparation  or  conscious  need,  chipping  out 
tools  of  flint.  Only  in  the  fancy  of  a  Roman  poet,  who  had  never 
heard  of  neolithic  or  palasolithic  ages,  do  we  find  a  conception  of 
the  rudeness  and  absolute  dependence  on  the  gifts  of  nature  of  the 
primitive  man,  whose  earliest  arms  were  his  fists,  nails  and  teeth,  and 
stones  and  broken  limbs  of  trees. f 

Coming  to  this  subject,  not  as  a  student  of  the  antiquity  of  man, 
but  only  as  one  whose  daily  business  is  the  study  of  inventions,  I 
find  it  presents  to  my  mind  an  aspect  more  like  the  poetic  fancy  of 

*  Horace,  Lib.  Ill,  Ode  30. — The  poet,  in  the  following  lines,  well  describes 
the  enduring  character  of  these  memorials  : 

**  Quod  non  imber  eiiax,  tion  Aquilo  impotens 
Possii  dirutrey  ant  innumera'biUs 
Annorum  series^  et  fuga  Umporurn.^'' 

f  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Naiura,  Lib.  V  : 

Arma  antitpia  manus,  ungues ^  denies  fuere^ 
Et  lapidesy  ct  item  sylvarum  fragmina  rami. 

The  quotation  is  familiar,  having  been  cited  in  connection  with  the  four  suc- 
ceeding lines,  to  show  that  the  conception  of  three  stages  of  civilization  known 
as  the  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  were  recognized  by  the  ancients.  I 
hazard  the  criticism  that,  while  it  clearly  indicates  a  bronze  period  earlier  than 
that  of  iron,  it  contains  nothing  that  was  meant  to  suggest  what  is  now  understood 
by  the  stone  age.  There  is  nothing  in  lapides  that  implies  that  the  stones  are 
wrought  in  any  way,  or  are  anything  but  such  provision  as  nature  furnishes  in 
loose  fragments  and  pebbles.  The  poet  puts  them  in  the  same  category  and  in 
the  same  stage  with  fragmina  rami,  which  certainly  does  not  mean  dressed  tim- 
ber. I  doubt  \i  lapis  is  ever  used  for  a  flint  stone.  Some  authors  (see  Vitr.  8,  i) 
use  saxum  silexy  and  Plautus  (Capt.  3,  4,  84)  uses  saxum  alone  for  a  flint  im- 
plement with  which  victims  were  slain. 
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Lucretius  painted  it  than  like  that  of  the  authors  I  have  quoted. 
The  maxim  **Art  is  long/*  is  true,  not  only  of  its  duration,  but 
of  its  growth;  and  in  this  sense  not  more  true  of  the  finished  work 
of  the  Greek  sculptor,  than  of  the  jagged  flints,  our  only  memorials 
of  man  in  the  earliest  of  the  uncounted  centuries  of  the  palaeolithic 
age. 

The  dressing  of  flint  in  any  rude  form  by  any  creature  must  have 
begun  long  subsequently  to  the  dressing  of  less  difficult  materials, 
since  some  such  antecedents  were  necessary  to  develop  the  need  of 
flint  implements  and  the  art  of  producing  them.  Hence  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  flints  of  Thenay,  if  artificial,  can  be  the  produc- 
tion of  any  creature  less  than  a  fully  developed  man.  The  human 
attributes  of  thought,  reason,  and  invention  were  necessary  for 
their  fabrication,  because  all  these  were  required  in  the  antecedent 
steps  which  led  up  thereto.  To  me  it  is  as  easy  and  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  an  ape  or  a  man-like  animal  the  first  wrought  bronze  or 
iron  as  the  first  wrought  flint.  Not  less  true,  if  applied  to  the 
mechanic  arts,  is  William  Humboldt's  pregnant  paradox  :  **Man  is 
man  only  by  means  of  speech,  but  in  order  to  invent  speech  he 
must  be  already  man."  Indeed  this  thought  applies  with  greater 
emphasis  to  mechanical  invention  than  to  vocal  speech.  We  can 
easily  suppose  that  man  may  have  made  as  great  advance  in  arts  as  I 
have  described  in  this  paper  before  his  unformed  speech  had  become 
distinguishable  from  the  chatter  of  the  beasts  around  him.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  his  early  mechanical 
progress  to  give  large  increments  to  language  by  the  new  ideas 
and  wants  which  the  arts  engendered.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
spoken  language  may  have  originated  at  this  era,  and  so  the  man 
who  invented  speech  must  prior  thereto  have  been  a  man  by  means 
of  his  mechanical  inventions — to  make  which  he  must  have  been 
already  man. 

We  should  probably  search  in  vain  among  the  lowest  savage 
people  known  to  us  for  a  living  type  of  our  most  ancient  human 
progenitor ;  low  as  his  type  may  have  been,  he  was  neither  anthro- 
poid nor  pithecoid,  but  completely  human,  whether  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Post-Pliocene  or  in  the  Mid-Miocene,  or  whether 
he  was  the  product  of  a  special  creation  a  few  thousand  years  ago. 

Obviously  archaeology  can  (ind  no  trace  of  a  remoter  age  than 
that  of  stone,  but  I  mistrust  that  the  thoughtful  anthropologist  will 
accept  the  evidence  of  earlier  ages,  one  of  which,  taking  one  of  its 
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perishable  materials  as  the  type  of  all,  we  may  call  the  age  of  wood. 
Still  further  back  must  lie  an  age,  as  indefinite  in  duration  as  any, 
when  man  existed  in  his  rudest  condition,  without  arts  of  any  kind, 
except  such  as  he  employed  in  common  with  lower  animals,  and 
this  is  the  true  primitive  period.  In  such  ages  as  these,  just  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  indeterminate  border  which  divides  man  from  the 
brute  creation,  we  must  look  for  the  beginnings  of  his  mechanic 
arts,  and  with  them  of  human  history. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Rock,  Mason,  Fay, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroff  then  read  part  of  his  paper  on  "  Aleutian 
Songs  and  Traditions,"  the  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived 
before  he  concluded. 


Sixty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  March  6th,  1883. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Curator,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing gift  : 

From  the  Academy. — Antiquarian  proceedings  from  the  Kongl. 
Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antiquitats  Akademiens  of  Stock- 
holm, for  the  years  i872-*8i,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Petroff  then  read  the  concluding  portion  of  his  paper  on 
''Aleutian  Songs  and  Myths,"  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
been  submitted. 

abstract. 

After  referring  briefly  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Aleut,  which  he 
traced  to  the  Kamchatkan  river  Olutora,  and  a  group  of  islands 
named  after  the  same  on  the  earliest  Russian  maps,  the  speaker 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  tribal  name  of  the  people  should  be 
pronounced  Unangan  instead  of  Untlngtln  adopted  by  Mr.  Dall, 
the  former  reading  being  also  supported  by  the  authority  of  Veniami- 
nof.  Mr.  Petroff  then  recited  some  traditions  of  the  origin  of  man, 
the  earliest  having  been  collected  in  1815  by  Louis  Choris.  Nearly 
all  these  myths  represent  at  least  one  of  the  first  couple  as  a  dog, 
the  children  gradually  assuming  human  shape.     The  myths  also 
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agree  in  the  statement  that  the  first  men  came  to  the  island  from 
the  north.  During  his  travels  in  continental  Alaska  Mr.  Petroff 
met  with  some  traditions  corroborative  of  those  of  the  Aleut.  The 
later  traditions  of  the  tribe  refer  chiefly  to  warlike  expeditions  to 
the  northward  and  eastward.  One  myth  relating  the  origin  of  the 
sea  otter  was  pointed  out  as  furnishing  almost  the  only  explanation 
of  the  universal  belief  in  the  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  the  sea 
otter  of  anything  that  might  remind  it  of  the  sexual  relations  of 
man  and  woman. 

Of  Aleutian  songs,  Mr.  Petroff  said  that  though  without  rhythm 
or  rhyme  they  were  not  without  poetic  thoughts  and  ideas.  The 
lack  of  rhythm  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  meaningless  syllables, 
such  as  dnga,  dngara,  or  aidy  at  the  end  of  each  line.  The  most 
popular  songs  are  those  reciting  the  deeds  of  warriors  or  hunters ; 
but  a  few  specimens  have  been  preserved  of  love  songs,  of  which 
Mr.  Petroff  read  both  verbal  and  modified  translations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Gatschet  inquired  whether  the  speaker  found  actual  con- 
sonance and  metre,  or  only  the  prosodic  accent  and  assonance. 

Mr.  Petroff  repeated  that  lack  of  rhythm  was  made  up  by  the 
addition  of  syllables  at  the  end  of  each  line,  to  which  reference  had 
been  made  in  the  paper. 

THE  CARSON    FOOTPRINTS. 

Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  with  reference  to  the  supposed  human  foot- 
prints discovered  at  Carson,  Nevada,  communicating  some  of  the 
results  reached  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell,  who  visited 
the  locality  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  geological  relations 
of  the  deposit  bearing  the  impressions.  During  a  period  of  geo- 
logical time,  which  is  certainly  not  remote,  the  valleys  of  Nevada 
have  been  occupied  by  an  extensive  system  of  lakes,  and  these  are 
believed  by  all  who  have  investigated  them  to  have  been  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  ancient  glaciers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Wasatch,  and  therefore  of  Quaternary  age.  Mr.  Russell's  investi- 
gations led  him  to  assign  to  the  Carson  strata  an  earlier  date. 
Without  considering  the  palseontological  evidence  he  ranks  them 
Tertiary;  thus  according  with  Professors  Marsh  and  Cope,  who 
refer  the  mammalian  fossils  to  the  Upper  Pliocene. 

To  account  for  the  peculiar  footprints  Mr.  Russell  suggested  the 
same  explanation  which  had  been,  unknown  to  him,  proposed  by 
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Professor  Marsh,  namely,  that  they  were  produced  by  a  gigantic 
edentate ;  but  no  edentate  bones  have  as  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
fossils  of  the  locality. 

Prof.  Mason  then  inquired  whether  the  Secretary  had  not  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  the  impressions  were  human,  as  an  article 
in  the  Revue  d^Anthropoiogiey  professing  to  quote  Dr.  Hoffman, 
stated  them  to  be  those  of  Tertiary  man. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  paper  which  had  been  presented 
last  autumn,  immediately  after  his  return  from  Carson,  contained 
no  such  statement,  but  called  attention  to  the  striking  similarity 
between  the  fossil  impressions  and  those  of  the  ordinary  imprint  of 
a  foot  incased  in  a  moccason  or  shod  with  a  sandal.  The  error  in 
the  Revue  was  made  after  the  paper  left  the  author*s  hands.  The 
Secretary  remarked  further  that  a  cast  of  a  typical  impression  had 
been  on  exhibition  before  the  Society  during  the  evening  on  which 
that  paper  was  read,  and  every  feature  was  characteristic  of  a  human 
foot,  though  the  belief  was  not  entertained  that  primitive  man  had 
produced  it.  Some  of  the  impressions  at  Carson  are  over  six  inches 
in  depth,  and  yet  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  appearance  that 
might  suggest  the  presence  of  claws,  such  as  would  naturally  exist 
in  animals  of  the  sloth  family.  Neither  was  there  any  evidence  of 
an  oblique  indentation  caused  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  being 
put  down  first,  as  we  find  the  sloths  walk ;  a  habit  which  no  doubt 
existed  to  some  extent  in  the  fossil  forms. 


Sixty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  March  20th,  1883. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  the  President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  Council  reported,  through  its  Secretary,  the  following  names 
of  foreign  anthropologists  who  had  been  duly  elected  Honorary 
Members.     The  list,  as  read  by  Professor  Mason,  is  as  follows : 

Anoutchine,  Demetri,  Moscow,  Russia. 
Beddoe,  Dr.  John,  Bristol,  England. 
Bastian,  Prof.  Adolf,  Berlin,  Prussia. 
Busk,  Prof.  George,  London,  England. 
Capellini,  Prof.  G.,  Bologna,  Italy. 
Cartailhac,  Emile,  Toulouse,  France. 
Chantre,  Ernest,  Lyons,  France. 
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Engelhardt,  C,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Evans,  John,  London,  England. 

Fisher,  Prof.  H.,  Freiburg,  Baden. 

FisoN,  Rev.  LoRiMER,  Navuloa,  Fiji  Islands. 

Flower,  Prof.  William  H.,  London,  England. 

Haeckel,  Prof.  Ernst,  Jena,  Germany. 

His,  Prof.  W.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

HovELACQUE,  Prof.  Abel,  Paris,  France. 

Huxley,  Prof.  Thomas  H.,  London,  England. 

IcAZBALCETA,  Scfior  JoAQUiM  Garcia,  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  London,  England. 

Mantegazza,  Prof.  Paulo,  Florence,  Italy. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  S.,  London,  England. 

Meyer,  Dr.  A..  B.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Mortillet,  Prof.  Gabriel  de,  Paris,  France. 

Much,  Prof.  M.,  Vienna,  Austria. 

MuLLER,  Prof.  Frederick,  Vienna,  Austria. 

NiLLSON,  Prof.  Sven,  Lund,  Sweden. 

Pitt-Rivers,  Maj.  Gen.,  London,  England. 

Pozzi,  Dr.  Samuel,  Paris,  France. 

Quatrefages,  Prof  A.  de,  Paris,  France. 

Retzius,  Prof.  GusTAV,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Sayce,  Prof.  A.  H.,  Oxford,  England. 

Schaffhausen,  Prof.  H.,  Bonn,  Germany. 

Schmidt,  Dr.  Emil,  Essen,  Prussia. 

Schmidt,  Prof.  Waldemar,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Steenstrup,  Prof.  Japetus,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

TopiNARD,  Dr.  Paul,  Paris,  France. 

Tylor,  Edward  B.,  London,  England. 

ViRCHOw,  Prof.  Rudolph,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Vogt,  Prof.  Carl,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Worsaae,  J.  J.  A.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Curator,  the  Secretary  made  the  following 
report  of  gifts  received  since  the  previous  meeting : 

From  Major  J.  W.  Powell. — The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C,  1881. 

From  Arni  Thorsteinson. — Arb6k  hins  Islenzka  Fornleifaf^lags, 
1880,  1881,  1882. 

From  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac. — Four  polished  celts  of  diorite,  of 
normal  type,  showing  gradations  in  size ;  one  ringstone,  or 
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"macehead;"  one  cast  of  a  grooved  stone  hammer;  one 
chipped  celt  of  basalt,  and  a  collection  of  cores,  spalls,  and 
flakes.  All  collected  in  the  Banda  District,  Northwestern 
Provinces,  India. 

The  President  then  stated  that  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army,  rooms  for  the  future  meetings  of  the 
Society  had  been  secured  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  He 
congratulated  the  members  upon  the  very  pleasant  quarters  in  which 
they  were  hereafter  to  meet. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  read  the  following  paper  on  "Art  in  Shell,** 
which  was  illustrated  with  both  specimens  and  sketches: 

Attention  has  been  but  recently  called  to  the  fact  that  shells  and 
shell  material  have  held  a  very  important  place  in  the  arts  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  this  country.*  Unworked  shells  have  been 
employed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  wants  of  man.  They  have  also  been  artificially  shaped,  after 
the  fashion  of  other  materials,  to  add  to  their  convenience  as  im- 
plements, utensils,  and  weapons.  Their  chief  interest,  however, 
lies  in  the  special  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  I  refer  to 
their  employment  by  the  primitive  engraver  as  tablets  on  which 
to  depict  a  variety  of  graphic  conceptions.  These  tablets  are  gen- 
erally disk-like  in  form  and  are  pierced  near  the  margin  for  sus- 
pension about  the  neck.  As  a  rule,  they  are  cut  from  the  most 
expanded  portions  of  large  marine  univalves, 'notably  the  Busycon 
perversum. 

The  concave  outer  surface  is  seldom  used ;  but  the  interior,  which 
is  by  nature  beautifully  polished,  has  received  the  engraved  design. 

There  are  also  many  pendants  with  plain  surfaces  which  may  have 
had  particular  significance  to  their  possessors,  as  insignia,  amulets, 
or  symbols,  or  may  have  received  painted  designs  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  give  significance  to  them.  But  we  find  that  many  of  the 
larger  gorgets  obtained  from  mounds  and  graves  of  a  large  district 
have  engraved  upon  them  designs  of  a  most  interesting  nature, 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  conception  and  execution  as  to  com- 
mand our  admiration.  Such  is  the  character  of  these  designs  that 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  are  not  products 
of  the  idle  fancy.     I  have  given  much  time  to  their  examination, 

*  Art  in  ShelL     Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.     In  press. 
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and,  day  by  day,  have  become  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  no  single  design  is  without  its  significance ;  and  that  their 
production  was  a  serious  art,  which  dealt  with  matters  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history,  mythology,  and  polity  of  a  people  gradu- 
ally developing  a  civilization  of  their  own. 

Although  these  objects  were  worn  as  personal  ornaments,  they 
probably  had  specialized  uses  as  insignia,  amulets,  or  symbols. 

As  insignia,  they  were  badges  of  office  or  distinction.  The  de- 
vices engraved  upon  them  were  derived  from  many  sources,  and 
were  probably  sometimes  supplemented  by  numeral  records  repre- 
senting enemies  killed,  prisoners  taken,  or  other  deeds  accomplished. 

As  amulets,  they  were  invested  with  protective  or  remedial  attri- 
butes, and  contained  mystic  devices  derived  from  dreams,  visions, 
and  many  other  sources. 

As  symbols,  they  possessed,  in  most  cases,  a  religious  character, 
and  were  generally  used  as  totems  of  clans.     They  were  inscribed 
with  characters  derived  chiefly  from  mythologic  sources.     A  few 
examples  contain   geometric   designs  which  may  have  been  time    A' 
-symbols. 

That  these  objects  should  be  classed  under  one  of  these  heads 
and  not  as  simple  ornaments  engraved  with  intricate  designs  for 
embellishment  alone,  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  serious 
character  of  the  work,  the  great  amount  of  labor  and  patience 
shown,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  design,  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  particular  forms,  the  preservation  of  the  idea  in  all  cases, 
no  matter  what  shortcomings  occur  in  execution  or  detail,  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  lines,  dots,  and  figures  not  essential  to  the  ■  f 
presentation  of  the  conception. 

In  describing  these  gorgets  I  have  arranged  them  in  groups  dis- 
tinguished by  the  designs  engraved  upon  them.  They  are  presented 
in  the  following  6rder : 

The  Cross, 

The  Scalloped  Disk, 

The  Bird, 

The  Spider, 

The  Serpent, 

The  Human  Face, 

The  Human  Figure. 

Within  the  United  States  ancient  tablets  containing  engraved 
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designs  are  apparently  confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  are  not 
found  to  any  extent  beyond  ^the  limits  of  the  district  occupied  by 
the  stone-grave  people.  Early  explorers  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
mention  the  use  of  engraved  gorgets  by  a  number  of  tribes.  Mod- 
ern examples  may  be  found  occasionally  among  the  Indians  of  the 
northwest  coast  as  well  as  upon  the  islands  of  the  central  Pacific. 

The  symbol  of  the  cross,  which  occurs  in  various  forms  in  the 
art  of  the  mound  builder,  is  first  in  order,  but,  as  my  subject  is 
extremely  large,  I  shall  omit  its  consideration  for  the  present. 

Scalloped  Disks. — In  making  a  hasty  classification  of  the  many 
engraved  gorgets  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  place  in  one  group 
a  numerous  and  somewhat  extraordinary  class  of  designs  which  have 
been  engraved  upon  scalloped  disks.  Like  the  cross,  the  symbol 
here  represented  is  one  that  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  to  an 
original.  The  general  shape  of  the  disks  is  such  as  to  suggest  to 
most  minds  a  likeness  to  the  sun,  the  scallops  being  suggestive  of 
the  rays.  As  this  orb  is  known  to  be  an  object  of  first  importance 
in  the  economy  of  life — the  source  of  light  and  heat — it  is  natu- 
rally an  object  of  veneration  among  many  primitive  peoples.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
had  well-developed  systems  of  sun-worship,  and  that  they  employed 
symbols  of  many  forms,  some  of  which  still  retained  a  likeness  to 
the  original,  while  others  had  assumed  the  garb  of  animals  or  fan- 
ciful creatures.  These  facts  being  known,  it  seems  natural  that  such 
a  symbol  as  the  one  under  consideration  should  be  referred  to  the 
great  original  which  it  suggests. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  district  from  which  these  gorgets 
come  was,  at  the  time  of  discovery  by  the  whites,  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  sun -worshipers — the  Natchez — gives  to  this  assumption  a 
shadow  of  confirmation.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  no  one 
has  ventured  a  positive  opinion  in  regard  to  their  significance,  but 
such  suggestions  as  have  been  made  incline  toward  the  view  indi- 
cated. I  feel  the  great  necessity  of  caution  in  such  matters,  and, 
while  combatting  the  idea  that  the  designs  are  ornamental  or  fanci- 
ful only,  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  them  any  deeply  mysterious 
significance.  They  may  in  some  way  or  other  indicate  political  or 
religious  station,  or  they  may  even  be  cosmogenic,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  much  greater  that  they  are  time  symbols.  Before  ventur- 
ing further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  one  of  these  disks. 
I  have  examined  upwards  of  thirty  of  these,  the  majority  of  which 
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are  made  of  shell;  a  typical  example  is  presented  in  Fig.  i.  This 
specimen  was  obtained  from  a  mound  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by 
Prof.  Powell.  It  was  found  near  the  head  of  a  skeleton,  which  was 
much  decayed,  and  had  been  so  dUturbed  by  recent  movements  of 


Shell  d 


a  mounil  a(  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


the  soil  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  its  original  position. 
The  shell  used  is  apparently  a  large  specimen  of  the  Busycon  per- 
versum,  although  the  Hneii  of  growth  are  not  sufficiently  well  pre- 
served to  make  a  positive  determination  of  the  species.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  shell  is  welt  preserved;  the  surface  wa.s  once  highly 
polished,  but  is  now  pitted  and  discolored  by  age.  The  design  is 
engraved  on  the  concave  surface  as  usual,  and  the  lines  are  accu- 
rately drawn  and  clearly  cut.  The  various  concentric  circles  are 
drawn  with  almost  geometric  accuracy  around  a  minute  shallow  pit 
as  a  center.  These  circles  divide  the  surface  into  five  parts — a 
small  circle  at  the  center  being  surrounded  by  four  rones  of  unequal 
width.  The  central  circle  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  one-half  an  inch  in  width,  which  con- 
tains a  rosette  of  three  involuted  lines ;  these  begin  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  inner  circle  in  three  small  equidistant  perforations, 
and  sweep  outward  to  the  second  circle,  making  upwards  of  half  a 
revolution.  These  lines  are  somewhat  wider  and  more  deeply 
engraved  than  the  other  lines  of  the  design.     In  many  sjjecimens 
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they  are  so  deeply  cut  in  the  middle  part  of  the  curve  as  to  pene- 
trate the  disk,  producing  crescent-shaped  perforations.  The  second 
zone  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
specimens,  is  quite  plain.  The  third  zone  is  one-half  an  inch  in 
width,  and  exhibits  some  very  interesting  features.  We  find  placed 
at  almost  equal  intervals  six  circular  figures,  each  of  which  incloses  a 
circlet  and  a  small  central  pit.  The  spaces  between  the  circular  fig- 
ures are  thickly  dotted  with  minute  conical  pits  somewhat  irregu- 
larly placed ;  the  number  of  dots  in  each  space  varies  from  thirty-six 
to  forty,  making  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  all. 

The  outer  zone  is  subdivided  into  thirteen  compartments,  in  each 
of  which  a  nearly  circular  figure  or  boss  has  been  carved,  the  outer 
edges  of  which  form  the  scalloped  outline  of  the  gorget.  Two 
medium  sized  perforations  for  suspension  have  been  made  near  the 
inner  margin  of  one  of  the  bosses  and  next  to  the  dotted  zone ;  these 
show  slight  indications  of  abrasion  by  the  cord  of  suspension.  These 
perforations,  as  well  as  the  three  near  the  center,  have  been  bored 
mainly  from  the  convex  side  of  the  disk. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  design,  we  cannot  fail  ta 
recognize  the  important  fact  that  it  is  significant, — that  an  idea  is 
expressed.  Were  the  design  ornamental,  we  should  expect  variation 
in  the  parts  or  details  of  different  specimens  resulting  from  differ- 
ence of  taste  in  the  designers;  if  simply  copied  from  an  original 
example  for  sale  or  trade,  we  might  expect  a  certain  number  of 
exact  reproductions:  but  in  such  a  case,  when  variations  did  occur, 
they  would  hardly  be  found  to  follow  uniform  or  fixed  lines;  there 
would  also  be  variation  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  concep- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  number  of  particular  parts ;  the  zones  would 
not  follow  each  other  in  exactly  the  same  order;  particular  figures 
would  not  be  confined  to  particular  zones;  the  rays  of  the  volute 
would  not  always  have  a  sinistral  turn,  or  the  form  of  the  tablet  be 
always  circular  and  scalloped.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  of  the 
whole  number  of  these  objects  at  one  time  in  use,  more  than  a  small 
number  have  been  rescued  from  decay;  and  these  have  been  ob- 
tained from  widely  scattered  localities,  and  doubtless  represent 
centuries  of  time,  yet  no  variants  appear  which  indicate  a  leading 
up  to  or  a  divergence  from  the  one  original  central  idea.  A  design 
of  purely  ornamental  character,  even  if  executed  by  the  same  hand, 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exhibit  the  uniformity  in  varia- 
tion here  shown.     Fancy,  unfettered  by  ideas  of  a  fixed  nature. 
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such  as  those  pertaining  to  religious  or  sociologic  customs,  would 
vary  with  the  locality,  the  day,  the  year,  or  the  life. 

The  student  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  resemblance  of  these 
disks  to  the  calendars  or  time  symbols  of  Mexico  and  other  southern 
nations  of  antiquity.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  identity  with 
southern  examples.  The  involute  design  in  the  center  resembles 
the  Aztec  symbol  of  day,  but  is  peculiar  in  its  division  into  three 
parts,  four  being  the  number  almost  universally  used.  The  only 
division  into  three  that  I  have  noticed  occurs  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Muyscas,  in  which  three  days  constitute  a  week.  The  circlets  and 
bosses  of  the  outer  zones  give  them  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to 
the  month  and  year  zones  of  the  southern  calendars. 

My  suggestion  that  these  objects  may  be  calendar  disks  will  not 
seem  unreasonable,  when  we  remember  that  time  symbols  do  make 
their  appearance  with  many  nations  during  the  early  stages  of  bar- 
barism. They  are  the  result  of  attempts  to  fix  accurately  the 
divisions  of  time  for  the  regulation  of  religioas  rites,  and  among 
the  nations  of  the  south  constitute  the  great  body  of  art.  No  well 
developed  calendar  is  known  among  the  wild  tribes  of  North 
America,  the  highest  achievements  in  this  line  consisting  of  simple 
pictographic  symbols  of  the  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
mound-builders  should  not  have  achieved  a  pretty  accurate  division 
of  time  resembling,  in  its  main  features,  the  systems  of  their 
southern  neighbors. 

The  Bird, — With  nearly  all  peoples  the  bird  has  been  an  im- 
portant symbol.  Possessing  the  mysterious  power  of  flight,  by  means 
of  which  it  could  rise  at  pleasure  into  the  realms  of  space,  it  natu- 
rally came  to  be  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  the  sky, — the 
wind,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  the  rain.  In  the  fervid  im- 
agination of  the  red  man  it  became  the  actual  ruler  of  the  elements, 
the  guardian  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  bird  is  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  many  tribes.  The 
eagle,  the  swan,  the  woodpecker,  the  owl,  and  the  dove  were 
creatures  of  unusual  consideration ;  their  flight  was  noted  as  a  matter 
of  vital  importance,  as  it  served  to  indicate  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  hunter  and  warrior. 

The  dove,  with  the  Hurons,  was  thought  to  be  the  keeper  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  and  the  Navajos  are  said  to  believe  that  four  white 
swans  dwell  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  and  rule  the  winds. 
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The  Storm-bird  of  the  Dakotas  dwells  in  Che  upper  air,  beyond 
the  range  of  human  vision,  carrying  upon  its  back  a  lake  of  fresh 
water;  when  it  winks  its  eyes,  there  is  lightning;  when  it  flaps  its 
wings,  we  hear  the  thunder ;  and  when  it  shakes  out  its  plumage,  the 
rain  descends.  Myths  like  this  abound  in  the  lore  of  many  peoples, 
and  the  story  of  the  mysterious  bird  is  interwoven  with  the  tradi- 
tions which  tell  of  their  origin  \  creature  which  has  sufficient 
power  to  guide  and  rule  a  race  is  constantl)  embodied  in  its  songs. 
Its  art  and  its  philosophy  Thus  highlj  regarded  by  the  modern 
tribes    It  must  have  been  equally  an  object  of  consideration  among 
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prehistoric  races.  We  know  that  the  Natchez  and  the  Creeks 
included  the  bird  among  their  deities,  and  by  the  relics  placed 
within  their  sepulchers  we  know  that  it  held  an  important  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  mound-builder. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  ancient  relics  is  the 
gorget  presented  in  Fig.  2. 

The  design,  which  is  clearly  and  symmetrically  drawn,  evinces 
a  master  hand.  It  would  seem  to  embody  one  of  those  charming 
myths  of  the  heavens,  the  sun,  and  the  firmament,  guarded  by  four 
mystic  birds,  the  rulers  of  the  winds.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  imaginative  writing  is  not  in  keeping  with  scientific  investiga- 
tion, but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  myths  of  the  American 
aborigines  are  highly  poetical  and  abound  in  lofty  rhetorical  figures, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  their  art  should  not  echo  these 
rhythmical  passages  of  the  imagination.  For  one,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  design  in  question  embodies  in  its  almost  unin- 
telligible symbols  the  chief  features  of  a  well-developed  myth.  To 
the  thoughtful  mind  it  will  certainly  be  apparent  that  every  line  of 
this  design  is  significant,  not  necessarily  full  of  symbols  of  an  occult 
nature;  but,  along  with  the  songs  and  traditions  of  a  departed  race, 
this  work  had  a  place  among  the  highest  flights  of  their  fancy,  if 
not  in  the  most  important  tenets  of  their  philosophy.  Yet,  concern- 
ing these  very  works  one  writer  has  ventured  the  opinion  that  **  they 
do  but  express  the  individual  fancy  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
made;"  that  they  are  even  without  ^'  indications  of  any  intelligent 
design  or  pictographic  idea. "  I  do  not  assume  to  interpret  these  de- 
signs :  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted.  Besides,  there  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  an  interpretation.  We  have  many  myths  and  systems 
of  belief  within  our  easy  reach  that  are  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  these  could  be.  All  I  desire  is  to  elevate  these  works  from  the 
category  of  trinkets  to  what  I  believe  to  be  their  rightful  place,  the 
serious  art  of  a  people  with  great  capacity  for  loftier  works.  What 
the  gorgets  themselves  were,  or  what  particular  value  they  had  to  their 
possessors,  aside  from  simple  ornament,  must  be,  in  a  measure,  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  They  were  hardly  less  than  the  totems  of 
clans,  the  insignia  of  rulers,  or  the  potent  charms  of  a  priesthood. 
The  design  has  in  this  case  been  engraved  upon  the  convex  side, 
the  concave  surface  being  plain.  The  perforations  are  placed  near 
the  margin,  and  are  considerably  worn  by  the  cord  of  suspension. 
In  the  center  is  a  nearly  symmetrical  cross,  of  the  Greek  type,  in- 
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closed  in  a  circle  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter.     Tlie 
spaces  between  the  arms  are  emblazoned  with  groups  of  radiating 
lines.     Placed  at  regular  intervals  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  are 
twelve  pointed  pyramidal  rays  ornamented  with  transverse  lines. 
The  whole  design  presents  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  two 
symbols — the  cross  and  the  sun.     Surrounding  this  interesting  sym- 
bol is  another  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  nature.     A  square  frame- 
work of  four  continuous  parallel  lines  symmetrically  looped  at  the 
comers  incloses  the  central  symbol,  the  inner  line  touching  the  tips 
of  the  pyramidal  rays.     Outside  of  this  again  are  the  four  symbolic 
birds  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  square  opi)osite  the  arms  of  the 
cross.     These  birds,  or  rather  birds'   heads,  are  carefully  drawn 
after  what,  to  the  artist,  must  have  been  a  we  11 -recognized  model. 
The  mouth  is  open  and  the  mandibles  long,  slender,  and  straight. 
The  eye  is  represented  by  a  circlet,  which  incloses  a  small  conical 
pit  intended  to  represent  the  iris;  a  striated  and  pointed  crest  springs 
from  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  two  lines  extend  from  the 
eye,  down  the  neck,  to  the  base  of  the  figure.     In  seeking  an  orig- 
inal for  this  bird,  we  find  that  it  has  perhaps  more  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  than  to  any  other  species. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  heron  or  swan  may  have  been 
intended.     That  some  particular  bird  served  as  a  model  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  other  specimens  from  mounds  in  various  parts  of 
Tennessee  exhibit  similar  designs.     I  have  been  able  to  find  six  of 
these  specimens,  all  of  which  vary  to  some  extent  from  the  type 
described,  but  only  in  detail,  workmanship,  or  finish. 

The  Serpent. — The  serpent  has  had  a  fascination  for  primitive 
man  hardly  surpassed  by  its  reputed  power  over  the  animals  on  which 
it  preys.  In  the  minds  of  nearly  all  savages  it  has  been  associated 
with  the  deepest  mysteries  and  the  most  potent  powers  of  nature. 
No  other  creature  has  figured  so  prominently  in  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  world,  few  of  which  are  free  from  it ;  and,  as  art  in  a 
great  measure  owes  its  existence  to  an  attempt  to  represent  or 
embellish  objects  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  incarnations  of  spirits, 
the  serpent  is  an  important  element  in  all  art.  Wherever  the  chil- 
dren of  nature  have  wandered,  its  image  may  be  found  engraved 
upon  the  rocks,  or  painted  or  sculptured  upon  monuments  of  their 
own  construction.  It  is  found  in  a  thousand  forms.  Beginning 
with  those  so  realistic  that  the  species  can  be  determined,  we  may 
pass  down  through  innumerable  stages  of  variation  until  all  sem- 
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blance  of  nature  is  lost.  So  well  is  the  serpent  known  as  a  religious 
symbol  among  the  American  peoples,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  present  illustrations  of  the  curiously  interesting  myths  relating 
to  it.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  bird,  the  wolf,  or  the  bear 
placed  among  representatives  of  the  "Great  Spirit,"  and  hence  to 
find  them  embodied  in  art;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if 
the  serpent  were  ever  absent. 

With  the  mound-builders  it  seems  to  have  been  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  to  other  divisions  of  the  red  race,  ancient  or  modern. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  the  designs  engraved  upon 
gorgets  of  shell,  a  multitude  of  which  have  been  thus  dedicated  to 
the  serpent-god. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rattlesnake  is  the  species  univer- 
sally represented,  and  these  engravings  on  shell  present  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  From  a  very  early  date  in  mound  exploration  these 
gorgets  have  been  brought  to  light,  but  the  coiled  serpent  engraved 
upon  their  concave  surfaces  is  so  highly  conventionalized  that  it 
was  not  at  once  recognized.  Professor  Wyman  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  rattlesnake  was  repre- 
sented ;  others  have  since  made  brief  allusion  to  this  fact.  Two 
examples  only  have  been  illustrated :  one  by  Professor  Jones,  who 
regards  it  as  being  without  intelligent  design,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Rau,  who  does  not  suggest  an  interpretation.  Among  the  thirty 
or  forty  specimens  that  I  have  examined  the  engraving  of  the  ser- 
pent is  placed,  with  one  exception,  upon  the  concave  side  of  the 
disk,  which,  as  usual,  is  cut  from  the  most  distended  part  of  the 
Busy  con  perversum,  or  some  similar  shell.  The  great  uniformity  of 
these  designs  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  is  no  exact  duplication  :  there  are  always  differences 
in  position,  detail,  or  number  of  parts.  The  serpent  is  always 
coiled,  the  head  occupying  the  center  of  the  disk.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions  the  coil  is  sinistral.  The  head  is  so  placed  that 
when  the  gorget  is  suspended  it  has  an  erect  position,  the  mouth 
opening  toward  the  right  hand. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  species  appear  to  be  represented, 
one  being  the  common  yellow  rattlesnake  (^Crotaius  horridus)  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  the  characteristic  markings  of  which  are  alter- 
nating light  and  dark  chevrons.  Fig.  3 ;  while  the  diamond  rattle- 
snake {Crotalus  adamanteus)  of  the  Southern  Stales,  probably  served 
as  a  model  for  the  other  group.  Fig.  4. 
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As  at  first  glance  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  clearly 
the  figure  of  the  serpent,  even  with  the  well-defined  lines  of  the 
drawing  before  us,  I  will  presetit  the  description  pretty  much  in  the 
order  in  which  the  design  revealed  itself  to  me  in  my  first  attempt 
to  decipher  it. 


Shell  goi^rts  with  serpent  design  from  a  mound  at  Sevierville,  Tennessee. 

The  saucer-like  disks  are  almost  circular,  the  upper  edge  being 
mostly  somewhat  straightened,  the  result  of  the  natural  limit  of  the 
body  of  the  shell  above.  All  are  ground  down  to  a  fairly  uniform 
thickness  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  edges 
are  evenl)l  rounded  and  smooth.     Two  small  holes  for  suspensioit 
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occur  near  the  rim  of  the  straighter  edge,  aod  generally  on  or  near 
the  outline  of  the  engraved  design,  which  covers  the  middle  portion 
of  the  plate.     The  diameter  ranges  from  one  to  six  inches. 

To  one  who  examines  this  design  for  the  first  time  it  seems  a 
most  inexplicable  puzzle — a  meaningless  grouping  of  curved  and 
Straight  lines,  dots,  and  perforations.  We  soon  notice,  however,  a 
— — >-,h]c  similarity  in  the  designs,  the  idea  being  radically  the 
uslon  ;■,  reathcd  ihnt  there  u 
t  of  the  part!^,  and  thai  every 


1  all  spec  ill) 
•m.  m,t..  b^s  |.l,i~VnlMr.;r| 

■'"  "c  near  the  lofi  T>ofiJi'i.>*i(l' 


("he  design  is  in  all  < 

ving  3  plain  bell  from  onf- 

jund  ttic  edge  of  the  disk 

1  somewhat  "suutchy," 

1  inch  in  width 


CtMo  I"  paniailv  inclosed  by  a  looped  liand  one-eighth  of  an 
nch  in  width,  wht:h  opens  downward  to  the  left,  the  free  ends 
Atending  outward  to  the  border  line,  gradually  nearing  each  other, 
.'»t  forming  a  ki:.d  of  neck  to  the  qircular  figure.  This  band  is 
■i  most  cases  ixi '  lied  by  a  series  of  dots  or  conical  depressions 
.irvmg  in  numU-  rom  two  to  thirty.  The  neck  is  decorated  in  a 
.  iriety  of  way*  -  dots,  by  straight  and  curved  lines,  and  by  a 
rcHs-hnlching  ih.i  gives  a  semblance  of  scales.  A  curious  group 
■f  lines  occupyiiiL  a  cresent  shaped  space  at  the  right  of  the  circu- 
lar figure  and  ini .  ied  by  two  border  lines,  must  receive  particular 
.ttientioD.  Thi^  really  the  front  part  of  the  head — the  jaws  and 
the  nnizde  of  the  cature  represented.  Tlie  mouth  is  always  clearly 
delihfid  and  is  m-  ly  in  profile,  the  upper  jaw  being  turned  abruptly 
upward ;  bnt,  in  ne  examples,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  repre- 
sent a  front  vte*  n  which  case  it  presents  a  wide  V-^haped  figure. 
It  is,  in  mort  >,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  no  attempt 
having  been  w^  to  represent  a  tongue.  The  spaces  above  and 
below  the  )awi  filled  with  lines  and  figures  which  vary  much  in 
the  difierent  -  ■.       nens;  a  group  of  plume-like  figures  extends  back- 
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ward  from  the  upper  jaw  to  the  crown,  or  otherwise  this  space  is 
occupied  by  an  elongated  perforation.  The  body  is  represented  as 
encircling  the  liead  in  a  single  coil,  which  appears  from  beneath 
the  neck  on  the  right,  passes  around  the  front  of  the  head,  and 
,  terminates  at  the  back  in  a  pointed  tail  with  well-defined  rattles. 
It  is  engraved  to  represent  tlic  well-known  scales  and  spots  of  the 
rattlesnake,  the  conventionalized  figures  being  quite  graphic. 


Shell  gocgel  willi  ■ipiddi  design  from  a  mound  in  Si.  Clair  counly,  Illinois. 

The  Spider. — .\mong  insects  the  spider  is  best  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  savage.  The  curiously  constructed 
houses  of  some  varieties  and  the  marvelous  web  of  others  must 
elicit  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  It  is  certainly  not  strange 
that  the  spider  appears  in  the  myths  of  savages,  yet  it  occurs  but 
rarely  in  aboriginal  art.  Four  examples  engraved  uijon  shell  gor- 
gets have  come  to  my  notice.  The  very  fine  specimen  illustrated 
in  Fig.  5  was  obtained  from  a  mound  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois. 
It  was  found  on  the  breast  of  a  skeleton,  and  was  very  much  dis- 
colored and  quite  fragile  from  decay  ;  but  no  part  of  the  design, 
which  was  engraved  upon  the  concave  side,  has  been  obliterated. 
Near   the   margin    and    parallel    with     it     three    lines  have   been 
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engraved.  The  spider  is  drawn  with  considerable  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  covers  nearly  the  entire  disk — the  legs,  mandibles,  and  abdo- 
men reaching  the  outer  marginal  line. 

The  thorax  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  and  is  represented 
by  a  circle,  within  which  a  cross  has  been  engraved.  The  ends  of 
the  four  arms  have  beeli  enlarged  on  one  side,  producing  a  form 
much  used  in  heraldry,  but  one  very  rarely  met  with  in  aboriginal 
American  art.  The  head  is  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  is  armed 
with  palpi  and  mandibles,  the  latter  being  ornaliiented  with  a  zigzag 
line  and  prolonged  to  the  marginal  lines  of  the  disk.  The  eyes  are 
represented  by  two  small  circles  with  central  dots.  The  legs  are  cor- 
rectly placed  in  four  pairs  upon  the  thorax,  and  are  very  graphically 
drawn.  The  abdomen  is  large  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  lines  and  dots  which  represent  the 
natural  markings  of  the  spider.  The  perforations  for  suspension 
are  placed  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

A  gorget  having  a  similar  design  was  obtained  from  a  mound  on 
Fain*s  Island,  Tennessee.  The  insect  has  been  somewhat  more 
highly  conventionalized,  but  the  general  effect  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Illinois  specimens.* 

The  Human  Face. — A  very  important  group  of  shell  ornaments 
represent  the  human  face  more  or  less  distinctly.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  engraving  and  sculpture  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  features 
is  produced.  These  objects  are  generally  made  from  pear-shaped 
sections  of  the  lower  whorl  of  large  marine  univalves.  The  lower 
portion,  which  represents  the  neck  and  chin,  is  cut  from  the 
somewhat  restricted  part  near  the  base  of  the  shell ;  while  the  broad 
outline  of  the  head  reaches  the  first  suture  or  the  noded  shoulder 
of  the  body  whorl.  The  features  are  carved  upon  the  convex  sur- 
face. In  the  simpler  forms  the  nose  is  represented  by  a  low  vertical 
ridge,  no  other  features  being  indicated.  Others  have  rings  or 
perforations  for  eyes  and  rude  indentations  for  the  mouth,  while  the 
more  elaborate  examples  have  a  variety  of  lines  cut  upon  the  cheeks 
or  chin. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  specimen  from  the  Brakebill  Mound,  East 
Tennessee.     The  mouth  is  not  indicated  and  the  nose  is  but  slightly 

*  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  objects  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolog)'. 
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relieved.     Each  eye,  however,  is  inclosed  by  a  figure  which  extends 
downward  over  the  cheek,  terminatiijg  in  three  sharp  points. 


Fig.  6. 

Mask'like  shell  ornament  from  Eaat  Tennessee. 


Fir.  7- 
Mask-like  shell  oraament  from  Virginii 
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Fig.  7  represents  a  fine  example  of  these  objects  said  to  have 
been  obtained  on  Acquia  Creek,  Va.  It  is  unusally  well  preserved 
and  is  five  and  one-half  inches  in  length  by  five  in  width.  The 
outline  is  somewhat  rectangular,  the  upper  margin  being  pretty  well 
rounded,  and  ornamented  with  a  corona  of  incised  lines,  which  are 
arranged  in  six  groups  of  four  each.  Inside  of  these  a  single 
incised  line  runs  parallel  with  the  edge  from  temple  to  temple. 
The  eyes  are  represented  by  circles  with  small  central  pits,  and 
the  lids,  by  long,  pointed  ellipses.  From  each  of  the  eyes  a 
group  of  three  zigzag  lines  extends  downward  over  the  cheek, 
terminating  near  the  edge  of  the  plate  opposite  the  mouth. 
The  nose  is  represented  by  a  flat  ridge,  which  terminates  abruptly 
below,  the  nostrils  being  indicated  by  two  small  excavations. 
In  regard  to  the  peculiar  lines  engraved  upon  these  faces,  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  they  are  burial  masks,  the  zigzag  lines  from  the  eyes 
may  stand  for  tears,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  rather  that  they  are 
delineations  of  the  tattooing  or  painting  of  the  clan  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged.  It  is  probable  that  these  objects  were  further 
embellished  by  painted  designs. 

Thiese  gorgets  are  especially  numerous  in  the  mounds  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  their  range  is  quite  wide,  examples  having  been  reported 
from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and 
smaller  ones  of  somewhat  different  types  from  New  York  and  Lou- 
isiana. In  size  they  range  from  two  to  ten  inches  in  length,  the 
width  being  considerably  less.  They  are  generally  found  associated 
with  human  remains  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  their  use  as  orna- 
ments for  the  head  or  neck.  There  are,  however,  no  holes  for 
suspension,  except  those  made  to  represent  the  eyes ;  and  these,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  show  no  abrasion  by  a  cord  of  suspension. 

The  Human  Figure — I  now  come  to  a  class  of  relics  which  are 
new  and  uf  ique,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  are  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  aboriginal  art  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Of  these  I  shall  describe  four  which  come  from 
that  part  of  the  mound-building  district  occupied  at  one  time  by 
the  **  stone-grave  *'  peoples — three  from  Tennessee  and  one  from 
Missouri.  Similar  designs  are  not  found  on  other  materials,  and, 
indeed,  nothing  at  all  resembling  them  exists,  so  far  as  I  know, 
either  in  stone  or  in  clay.  If  such  were  painted  or  engraved  on 
less  enduring  materials  they  are  totally  destroyed. 
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Fig.  8  represents  a  gorget  on  which  is  engraved  a  rather  rude 
delineation  of  a  human  figure.  The  design  occupies  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  large  shell  disk  cut  from  a  Busycon  perrersum.  Near 
the  upper  margin  are  the  usual  holes  for  suspension.     The  engraved 


design  fills  llic  central  [wrtioii  of  the  jjliilv,  ami  is  inclosed  by  two 
approximately  ]iarallel  lines,  between  wbi<h  and  the  edge  of  the 
shell  there  is  an  annular  sjxice  three-fourlhs  of  Liii  inch  wide.  .\ 
casual  observer  would  prokibly  not  recognize  any  design  whatever  in 
the  jumble  of  half  obliterated  lines  that  occuiiies  the  inclosed  space. 
It  will  first  be  noticed  that  a  column  about  '.bree- fourths  of  ail 
inch  ill  width  stands  erect  in  the  center  nf  the  picture.  From 
this  spring  a  number  of  lines  forming  serpentine  arms,  which  give 
the  figure  as  much  the  appearance  of  an  octopus  crowded  into  a 
collector's  alcohol  jar  as  of  a  human  creature.  .\  little  study  will 
enable  one,  however,  to  recognize  in  the  central  column  the 
human  body,  and  in  the  tangle  of  lines  surrounding  it,  the  arms, 
legs,  hands,  feet,  and  their  appendages — nu  line  within  the 
border  being  without  its  office.  The  npfK'r  extremity  of  the  body 
is  occupied  by  a  <:irclc  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
represents  the  eye.  The  head  is  not  distinguished  from  the  body 
by  any  son  of  constriction   for  the  neck,  bin  has  evidently  been 
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crowned  by  a  rude  aurora-like  crest  similar  to  that  found  in  so 
many  aboriginal  designs.  The  mouth  is  barely  suggested  by  three 
shallow  lines  placed  so  low  on  the  trunk  that  they  occupy  what  should 
be  the  chest.  From  the  side  of  the  head  a  number  of  lines,  probably 
meant  for  plumes,  extend  across  the  bordering  lines  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  shell.  Below  these  are  two  perforated  loops,  which  seem 
to  take  the  place  of  ears ;  the  one  on  the  right  is  doubly  perforated 
and  has  a  peculiar  extension,  in  a  bent  or  elbowed  line,  across  the 
border.  The  arms  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  near  the  mid- 
dle in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way  and  are  curiously  double  jointed ;  they 
terminate,  however,  in  well-defined  hands  against  the  right  and  left 
borders,  the  thumb  and  fingers  being,  in  each  case,  distinctly 
shown.  The  legs  and  feet  are  at  first  exceedingly  hard  to  make 
out,  but  when  once  traced  are  as  clear  as  need  be.  The  body  ter- 
minates abruptly  below  within  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  inclosed 
space.  One  leg  extends  directly  downward,  the  foot  resting  upon 
the  border  line ;  the  other  extends  backward  from  the  base  of  the 
trunk  and  rests  against  the  border  line  at  the  right ;  the  legs  have 
identical  markings,  which  probably  represent  the  costume.  Each 
foot  terminates  in  a  single  well-defined  talon  or  claw,  which  folds 
upward  against  the  knee.  This  is  a  most  interesting  feature,  and 
one  which  this  design  possesses  in  common  with  the  three  other 
drawings  of  the  human  figure  found  in  Tennessee.  The  spaces 
between  the  various  members  of  the  figure  are  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental appendages,  which  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  probably  represent  plumes.  The  numerous  perforations 
in  this  specimen  are  worthy  of  attention :  within  the  border  line 
there  are  twenty-six,  which  vary  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  placed  mostly  at  the  joints  of 
the  figure  or  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  lines.  Such  perfora- 
tions are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  class  of  gorgets,  and  may 
have  had  some  particular  significance  to  their  possessors.  This 
.specimen  was  found  in  the  great  mound  at  Sevierville,  Tenn.,  upon 
the  breast  of  a  skeleton,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Collection.  It 
has  suffered  considerably  from  decay,  the  surface  being  deeply 
furrowed,  pitted,  and  discolored.  The  holes  are  much  enlarged 
and  the  lines  in  places  are  almost  obliterated. 

I  began  the  study  of  this  design  with  the  thought  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  specimen  at  least.  Professor  Jones  was  right,  and  that 
the  confused  group  of  lines  might  be  the  meaningless  product  of  an 
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idle  fancy,  but  ended  by  being  fully  satisfied  that  no  single  line  or 
mark  is  without  its  place  or  its  significance. 

After  having  examined  this  design  so  critically  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  interpret  that  engraved  upon  the  tablet  illustrated  in 

Fig.  9. 


Shell  E'^'B'^'  ""'''1 1"" 


„  r,E.r 


loiiiiil.  Meig;  county.  Tennessee. 


Although  found  in  widely  separated  localities  and  engraved  in  a 
somewhat  diflerent  style  they  are  identical  in  type,  and  exhibit  but 
slight  differences  in  detail.  At  the  top  of  the  plate  we  have  the 
two  doubly  conical  perforations  for  suspension,  but  the  double 
border  line  is  not  completed  above,  being  interrupted  by  the  plumes 
from  the  head.  The  head  itself  is  decorated  with  the  usual  crown 
of  radiating  lines,  a  small  circle  with  a  central  pit  represents' the 
eye,  and  below  this  is  a  well-defined  mouth  with  a  double  row  of 
teeth.  Extending  to  the  right  from  ihc  mouth  is  an  appendage 
consisting  of  one  straight  and  two  interrupted  lines,  which  may  be 
a  part  of  the  costume,  or,  since  it  issue's  from  the  mouth,  may  pos- 
sibly symbolize  speech.  The  body,  which  is  short  and  straight,  is 
divided  vertically  into  three  parts;  the  central  space  contains  a 
large  conical  perforation,  and  is  covered  with  a  lace-work  of  lines; 
the  lateral  spaces  are  ornamented  with  rows  of  buttons  or  scales. 
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which  consist  of  meagerly  outlined  circles  with  central  dots.  The 
curiously  folded  arms  have  precisely  the  same  relative  positions  as 
the  corresponding  members  in  the  other  specimen,  and  the  fingers 
touch  the  bordering  line  on  the  right  and  left,  the  thumb  being 
turned  backward  against  the  elbow.  The  legs  are  represented  in 
a  manner  that  suggests  a  sitting  posture,  the  rounded  knees  coming 
in  front  of  and  joining  the  base  of  the  body;  in  position  and  dec- 
oration they  repeat  the  other  specimen.  The  feet,  or  the  rounded 
extremities  that  represent  them,  rest  upon  the  border  lines,  as  in 
the  case  previously  described,  and  terminate  in  upturned  talons 
that  are  long,  curved,  and  jointed,  and  have  square  or  blunt  tips. 
Plume-like  appendages  are  attached  to  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
fill  the  spaces  not  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  body;  these 
plumes  or  pendants  are  always  represented  by  folded  bands  or 
fillets  which  are  ornamented  on  one  side  with  dots.  A  plume 
attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  is  represented  by  two  curved 
lines,  which  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  shell.  There  are  five  per- 
forations, two  for  suspension,  two  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  one 
near  the  middle  of  the  trunk.  This  specimen  is  in  a  very  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  but  little  stained. 
It  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  mask-like 
gorgets  previously  described.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  height 
and  five  in  width,  and  has  been  made  from  a  very  thick  and  com- 
pact shell — probably  a  Busy  con.  It  was  obtained  from  a  mound  in 
Meigs  county,  Tennessee,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
In  mechanical  execution  this  specimen  is  much  superior  to  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  the  edges  and  surface  of  the  shell  are  nicely  dressed, 
although  the  lines  of  the  design  are  indifferently  cut. 

Another  unique  shell  gorget  is  presented  in  Fig.  lo.  It  was 
obtained  from  a  mound  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Potter,  of  St.  Louis.  The  disk  is  about 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  originally  nearly  circu- 
lar, but  the  edges  are  now  much  decayed  and  battered.  A  cut  with 
a  brief  description  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Conant  in  his  recent  work 
** Footprints  of  Vanished  Races,'*  page  95.  My  cut  is  made  from 
a  photograph  obtained  from  Professor  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  This  is  probably  the  same  photograph  used  by  Mr.  Co- 
nant. The  engraved  design  is  of  a  totally  distinct  type  from  the 
last,  and  evinces  a  much  higher  grade  of  skill  in  the  artist.  It  is 
encircled  by  six  nearly  parallel  lines,  which  occupy  about  half  an 
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inch  of  the  border  of  the  disk.  Portions  of  these  still  renoain, 
the  inner  one  being  nearly  perfect.  Between  this  and  the  second 
line  are  two  perforations  for  suspension.  The  idea  first  suggested 
by  a  glance  at  the  engraved  design  is  that  it  strongly  resembles  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  the  second  idea  of  many 
archffiologists  will  probably  be  that  there  may  be  a  doubt  of  its 
genuineness.  Setting  this  question  aside  for  the  present,  let  us 
examine  the  engraving  in  detail.     Placing  the  plate  so  that  the  two- 


Shell  Eor|;ei  wiih  human  ligurc,  from  a  mound  in  Southeast  Missouri. 


perforations  are  at  the  left  we  have  the  principal  figure  in  an  upright 
posture.  This  figure  apparently  represents  a  personage  of  some 
importance,  as  he  is  decked  from  head  to  foot  with  a  profusion  of 
ornaments  and  symbols.  He  is  shown  in  profile  with  the  arms 
extended  in  action  and  the  feet  separated  as  if  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping forward.  The  head  is  large,  occupying  about  one-third  of 
the  height  of  the  design.  The  elaborate  head-dress  fills  the  upper 
part  of  the  inclosed  space,  pendant  plumes  descend  to  the 
shoulders  before  and  behind,  and  circular  ornaments  are  attached 
to  the  hair  and  the  ear.  The  co  n  vent  ion  alip'.ed  eye  is  lozenge  or 
diamond  shaped,  with  a  small  conical  pit  for  the  pupil. 

The  profile  shows  a  full  forehead,  a  strong  nose,  and  a  prorai- 
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nent  chin.     Two  lines  extend  across  the  cheek  from  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  ear.     In  and  projecting  from  the  mouth 
is  a  symbolic  figure,  the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  shoulders  and  body  are  but  meagerly  represented.     From  the 
waist  a  peculiar  apron-like  object  is  suspended,  which  reaches  to 
the  knees.     The  legs  and  feet  are  dwarfed,  but  quite  well  outlined. 
There  are  encircling  bands  at  the  knee    and  ankles,  and  a  fan -like 
extension  of  the  costume,  somewhat  resembling  the  tail  of  a  bird, 
descends  between  the  legs.     Attached  to  the  back,  behind,  is  a 
figure  of  a  rather  extraordinary  character.     It  is  not  unlike  the  con- 
trivance seen  upon  the  backs  of  some  of  the  figures  in  Mexican 
paintings   for   carrying   burdens,  and    in    which,   at  times,  elfish 
figures  are  accommodated.     The  right  arm  is  extended  forward, 
and   the   hand   grasps  a  singular    shaft,    with   which   a  blow   is 
aimed  at  the  severed  head  of  the  victim,  which  is  held  face  downward 
by  the  left  hand  of  the  standing  figure.     The  severed  head  still 
retains  the  plumed  cap,  from  which  a  long  pendant  descends  in 
front  of  the  face.     The  eye  is  lozenge-shaped.      A  zigzag  line 
crosses  the  cheek  from  the  ear  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a 
curious  symbolic  figure  is  represented  as  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
The  shaft  held  in  the  right  hand  seems  to  issue  from  a  circular 
figure,  doubtless  of  symbolic  character,  which  occupies  the  space 
in  front  of  the  head  of  the  standing  figure.     It  is  possible  that  the 
figure  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  victim  represents  the 
point  of  this  mystic  shaft  which  has  penetrated  the  head,  although 
we  should  have  to  allow  some  inaccuracies  in  the  drawing  if  this 
were  the  case.     Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  curious  pictographic 
manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  will  see  at  a  glance  that  we 
have  here  a  sacrificial  scene,  in  which  an  officiating  priest  is  engaged 
in  the  immolation  of  a  human  being.     In  the  extraordinary  manu- 
scripts of  the  ancient  Aztecs  we  have  many  parallels  to  this  design. 
So  closely  does  it  approach  the  Aztec  type  that,  although  no  dupli- 
cate can  be  found  in  any  of  the  codices,  there  is  not  a  single  idea, 
a  single  member  or  ornament,  that  has  not  its  analogue  in  the  Mex- 
ican manuscripts.     Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  this  Missouri  relic 
there  are  no  duplicates — there  are  only  family  resemblances;  there 
are  similar  plumes,  with  similar  ornaments  and  pendants ;  there  are 
similar  costume  and  attitudes ;  there  are  similar  features  and  sym- 
bols :  but  there  is  no  absolute  identity,  except  in  motive  and  con- 
ception. 
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Among  the  multitude  of  works  of  art  collected  within  the  last 
decade,  very  few  will  be  found  to  surpass  in  interest  the  fragment  of 
a  shell  gorget  from  the  McMahon  Mound,  at  Sevierville,  Tenn. 
(Fig.  II.)    The  disk,  when  entire,  was  nearly  five  inches  in  diam- 


Shell  goi^et  with  fighting  figures,  from  a  mound  al  Sevierville,  Tennessee. 

eter.  A  little  more  than  one-third  had  crumbled  away,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  was  preserved  only  by  the  most  careful  handling 
and  by  immediate  immersion  in  a  thin  solution  of  glue.  This  speci- 
men is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  aboriginal  art  ever 
found  north  of  Mexico.  The  design,  as  in  the  other  cases,  is 
engraved  on  the  convex  surface  of  a  polished  shell  disk,  and 
represents  two  human  figures,  plumed  and  winged,  with  eagles' 
talons  for  feet,  and  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  As  in  the  last  speci- 
men described,  this  hasat  first  sight  an  exotic  look,  bearing  certainly 
in  its  conception  a  general  resemblance  to  the  marvelous  bas-reliefs 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  but  the  resemblance  goes  no 
further,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  it  a  northern  work  sui 
generis.  The  design  has  apparently  covered  the  entire  tablet, 
leaving  no  space  for  encircling  lines.  The  two  figures  are  in  profile, 
and  face  each  other  in  a  fierce  onset.  Of  the  right-hand  figure  only 
the  body,  one  arm,  and  one  leg  remain,  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
cut  indicating  the  parts  restored.     The  left-hand  figure  is  almost 
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complete,  the  outline  of  the  face,  one  arm,  and  one  foot  being 
obliterated.     The   right   hand   is   raised   above  the  head  in    the 
act  of  brandishing  a  long  double-pointed  knife.     At  the  same  time 
this  doughty  warrior  seems  to  be  receiving  a  blow  in  the  face  from 
the  right  hand  of  the  other  combatant,   in  which  is  clutched  a 
savage-looking  blade  with  a  curved  point.     The  hands  are  vigor- 
ously drawn,  the  joints  are  correctly  placed,  and  the  thumb  presses 
down  upon  the  outside  of  the  forefinger  in  its  natural  effort  to 
tighten  and  secure  the  grasp.     Two  bands  encircle  the  wrists  and 
probably  represent  bracelets.     The  arms  and  shoulders  are  plain. 
The  head  is  decorated  with  a  single  plume,  which  springs  from  a 
circular  ornament  placed  over  the  ear.     An  angular  figure  extends 
forward  from  the  base  of  this  plume,  probably  the  remnant  of  the 
head-dress  proper.      Forward  of   this,   on  the  very  edge  of  the 
crumbling  shell,  is  one-half  of  the  lozenge-shaped  eye,  the  dot 
intended  to  represent  the  pupil  being  almost  obliterated.     It  is 
a  misfortune  that  both  faces  are  gone ;  their  exact  character  must 
remain  conjectural.     A  neat  ornament  is  suspended  upon  the  well- 
formed  breast,  and  a  broad  belt  encircles  the  waist,  beneath  which, 
covering  the  abdomen,  is  a  design  that  suggests  the  scales  of  a  coat 
of  mail.    The  legs  are  well-defined  and  perfectly  proportioned ;  the 
left  knee  is  bent  forward,  and  the  foot  is  planted  firmly  on  the  ground, 
while  the  right  is  thrown  gracefully  back  against  the  rim  at  the  left. 
Double  bands  encircle  the  knees  and  ankles.     The  legs  terminate  in 
well-drawn  eagles*  feet,  armed  with  vigorously  curved  talons.     A 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  design  is  the  highly  conventionalized 
wing,  which  is  attached  to  the  shoulder  behind,  and  fills  the  space 
beneath  the  uplifted  arm.     A  broad,  many-feathered  tail  is  spread 
out  like  a  fan  behind  the  legs.     The  right-hand  figure,  so  far  as 
seen,  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  left.     Between  the  figures  a  de- 
sign of  undetermined  significance  occupies  the  space  beneath  the 
crossed  arms;  it  may  represent  drapery,  but    is    more    probably 
symbolic  in  its  character.     The  heads  were  probably  a  little  too 
large  for  good  proportion,  but  the  details  of  the  anatomy  are  excel- 
lent.   The  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  the  breast  and  nipple,  the  waist, 
the  buttock,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  in  excellent  drawing. 
The  whole  group  is  most  graphically  presented.     A  highly  ideal 
design,  it  is  made  to  fill  a  given  space  with  a  directness  of  execu- 
tion and  a  unity  of  conception  that  is  truly  surprising. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  this  striking  effort  of  the  mound- 
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builders  to  the  early  efforts  of  other  peoples  in  the  engraver's  art. 
Look  at  the  drawings  of  the  Troglodytes  of  France,  scintillations 
of  palaeolithic  genius  which  appear  as  a  flash  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
a  midnight  sky.  They  are  truly  remarkable.  The  clear-cut  lines 
that  shadow  forth  the  hairy  mammoth  suggest  the  graphic  and  for- 
cible work  of  the  Parisian  of  to-day.  The  rude  Esquimaux  of  our 
own  time  engrave  images  of  a  great  variety  of  natural  objects  on 
their  ornaments  and  implements  of  ivory  in  a  manner  that  commands 
our  admiration.  But  these  shell  tablets  have  designs  of  a  much 
higher  grade.  They  not  only  represent  natural  objects  with  pre- 
cision, but  they  delineate  conceptions  of  mythical  creatures  of 
composite  character  for  which  nature  affords  no  model.  In  execu- 
tion the  best  of  these  tablets  will  not  compare  with  the  wonderful 
works  in  stucco  and  stone  of  Palenque,  or  the  elaborate  sculptures 
of  the  Aztecs;  but  they  are,  like  them,  vigorous  in  action  and  com- 
plete in  conception. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  objects, 
and  especially  of  the  sj>ecimen  most  closely  resembling  Mexican 
work.  The  Conant  gorget  is  in  many  respects  quite  isolated  from 
all  others  hitherto  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Must  it  be  re- 
garded as  an  exotic,  as  an  importation  from  the  South,  or  does  it 
belong  to  the  soil  from  whch  it  was  exhumed  ?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question  we  must  not  only  determine  its  relations  to  the  art  of 
Mexico,  but  we  must  know  just  what  affinities  it  has  to  the  art  of 
the  mound-builders. 

In  the  first  place,  gorgets  of  shell  are  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  personal  embellishment  of  the  northern  peoples.  They  may 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Aztecs,  but  do  not  appear  among 
southern  antiquities,  and  no  evidence  can  be  derived  from  history. 
This  gorget  belongs,  in  its  general  character  as  an  ornament,  to  the 
North.  It  is  circular  in  form,  it  has  two  small  perforations  near 
the  margin  for  suspension,  and  is  made  from  the  wall  of  a  large 
univalve.  The  design  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  convex 
side  of  the  disk,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  number  of  incised  lines.  In 
all  of  these  features,  together  with  its  technical  execution  and  its 
manner  of  inhumation,  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  work  of 
the  mound-builders.  These  analogies  could  hardly  occur,  if  it  were 
an  exotic. 

It  is  true,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  design 
itself  has  a  closer  affinity  to  Mexican  art  than  to  that  of  the  North. 
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It  represents  a  sacrificial  scene,  and  has  many  parallels  in  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  South,  whereas  no  such  design  is 
known  in  the  art  of  any  nation  north  of  Mexico.  The  engravings 
of  the  mound-builders  represent  legendary  creatures  derived 
from  the  myths  of  the  fathers,  and  in  this  respect  have  their  paral- 
ells  in  the  bird-man  of  the  Haidahs,  the  war-god  of  the  Zufib, 
and  the  mythical  deities  of  other  countries;  but  they  are  never 
illustrative  of  the  customs  or  ceremonies  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves. As  an  ornament  this  Missouri  gorget  is  a  member  of  a 
a  great  family  that  is  peculiarly  northern,  but  the  design  engraved 
upon  it  affiliates  with  the  art  of  Mexico.  So  close  and  striking 
are  the  resemblances,  that  accident  cannot  account  for  them,  and 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  offspring  of  the 
same  beliefs  and  customs  and  the  same  culture  as  the  art  of  Mexico. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Mason  called  attention  to  the  striking  similarity  between 
the  figures  on  the  shell  ornament  shown  in  Fig.  lo  and  one  of  the 
bas-reliefs  found  in  Guatemala  by  Habel. 

President  Mallery  remarked  that,  during  his  examinations  of 
the  copies  of  the  Dakota  Calendar  first  seen  by  him,  he  was  induced 
to  believe  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  be  precise  in  the  details, 
which,  on  examination  of  other  copies,  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 
In  some  of  the  charts,  the  characters  are  drawn  from  a  central  posi- 
tion spirally  from  right  to  left  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  material 
upon  which  they  are  depicted;  in  others,  the  spiral  runs  from  left 
to  right ;  while  upon  others,  the  symbols  are  drawn  in  serpentine 
curves  or  in  straight  lines.  There  were  also  variations  in  the  several 
figures,  though  the  idea  expressed  was  always  the  same  for  the 
characters  in  corresponding  order.  The  fact  that,  in  the  many 
copies  of  the  scalloped  disk  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holmes,  the  charac- 
ters were  absolutely  identical,  tended  to  show  that  they  were  not 
ordinary  pictographs  nor  ideographs,  which  would  admit  of  varia- 
tions of  execution,  but  that  they  formed  a  conventional  design — 
perhaps,  as  suggested,  a  time -symbol,  not  admitting  of  any  va- 
riants. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Porter  then  read  a  paper  on  ** Cannibalism." 

ABSTRACT. 

Cannibalism  was  probably  at  certain  periods  of  development  as 
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general  as  it  is  now  exceptional.     Existing  as  a  custom,  the  practice 
exhibits  itself  under  several  distinct  forms.     How  it  became  custo- 
mary, that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  primordialism,  is  waived,  be- 
cause an  essential  factor  in  the  investigation,  that  relating  to  primi- 
tive ideas,  could  not  be  examined.     Existing  customs,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  explicable  according  to  the  principles  of  sociological 
science.     Cannibalism  appears  in  several  distinct  forms,  which  are 
not  necessarily  successive  stages  of  development,  but  which,  starting 
from  custom,  have  evolved  into  ceremonial  observances  of  different 
orders.      The  unlimited  anthropophagism  of  several  districts  of 
Africa  is,  so  far  as  accessible  evidence  goes,  determined  neither  by 
necessity,  by  fetichistic  notions,  nor  by  warlike  or  religious  rites.    It 
is  not  prevalent  among  the  more  degraded  peoples,  nor  is  it  found 
in  isolated  and  relatively  undeveloped  communities.     Its  continu- 
ance in  societies  among  whom,  in  general,  the  practice  is  abhorred, 
and  in  a  race  exhibiting  very  great  diversities  of  character  and  pro- 
pensity towards  variation,  must  be  due  to  some  cause  sufficiently 
powerful  to  counterbalance  the  tendency  to  change  involved  in  the 
conditions  under   which  anthropophagy  exists.      This  cause  was 
assumed  to  be  Fashion,  and  the  hypothesis  was  shown  to  be  con- 
formable with  the  requirements  of  a  vera  causa,   from  the  facts 
attaching  to  savagery  at    large,   and   from    the    emembie  of   the 
negro's  mental  constitution.     It  was  stated  that  the  construction 
of  a  theory  formed  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  paper,  which 
was  merely  a  tentative  towards  the  explanation  of  a  social  phenom- 
enon   that   did   not   admit   of    explanation,    either  as   a   morbid 
appetite,  however  acquired,  or  as  a  superstitious  rite  or  ceremonial 
observance  of  any  other  kind.     The  explanation   suggested  for  its 
persistence  was  considered  by  the  author  to  be  sufficiently  valid, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Fashion  as  the  cause  of  that  particular  form  of  cannibal- 
ism indicated. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Morgan  stated  that  although  the  paper  just  read  referred  to 
African  tribes,  he  desired  to  ask  whether  the  North  American  In- 
dians were  ever  known  to  have  been  cannibals. 

President  Mallery  replied  tliat  there  were  numerous  instances 
on  record,  but  thought  that,  if  it  occurred,  the  custom  was  referable 
to  ritualistic  observances. 
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Mr.  Henshaw,  being  called  upon  to  state  whether  he  had  met 
with  many  instances  of  cannibalism  in  works  on  the  North  American 
Indians,  replied  that  he  had  found  no  well  authenticated  cases. 

Dr.  Morgan  said  he  remembered  reading  in  a  history  of  Mary- 
land (Alsop*s)  that  the  Susquehan nocks  were  cannibals,  and  de- 
voured victims. 

Dr.  Fletcher  called  attention  to  a  probably  general  prevalence 
of  cannibalism  at  one  time,  and  suggested  that  it.  might  appropri- 
tely  be  considered  as  a  fashion,  or,  perhaps,  sheer  love  of  good 
eating — epicurean  cannibalism. 

Colonel  Seely  referred  to  the  death  of  a  notorious  criminal  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  who,  in  addition  to  other  numerous  crimes, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  cannibalism,  and  who  had  remarked  that 
human  flesh  was  certainly  sweet.  This  case  might  come  under  the 
same  form  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  as  illustrating  a  decided  love 
of  human  flesh. 

Mr.  Gilbert  considered  it  rather  as  the  survival  of  a  once  uni- 
versal custom,  so  that  the  question  would  not  be  in  reference  to 
the  origin  of  cannibalism,  but  to  the  origin  of  the  aversion  to  it. 

President  Mallery  said  that  the  best  authorities,  or  those  upon 
whom  we  can  place  most  reliance,  do  not  refer  to  general  anthropo- 
phagism,  but  state  that  certain  pieces  of  the  body  or  the  heart  are 
eaten,  with  the  belief  that  the  martial  attributes  of  the  victim  are 
thus  acquired  by  the  one  who  partakes. 

Mr.  Gatschet  stated  that  the  southern  Oregonians  took  the 
heart  out  of  the  slain,  and  ate  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
valor  and  fighting  propensities  of  the  victim.  He  suggested  that, 
as  many  tribes  arranged  their  hunts  by  forming  a  large  circle  and 
gradually  concentrating  so  as  to  drive  the  game  together,  that  it 
might  more  readily  be  killed,  and  as  wars  were  considered  '*  big 
hunts*'  only,  so  enemies  were  driven  in  a  similar  manner  to  one 
point,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt  eaten  like  game.  The  speaker 
further  remarked  that  none  of  the  southern  tribes  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  as  the  Cheroki,  Cha'ta-Maskoki,  and  Timucua,  and 
none  of  the  eastern  Algonkins  and  Panis  had  ever  been  charged 
with  being  cannibals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  judge  Indian  customs  from 
our  half  moral,  half  sentimental  point  of  view,  since  many  customs 
are  quite  natural  to  Indian  psychology  which  are  repugnant  to  our 
feelings. 
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STONE   IMPLEMENTS   FROM   NORTHWESTERN   INDIA. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Rivett- 
Carnac,  Ghazipur,  India,  with  a  collection  of  stone  implements 
from  northwestern  India: 

During  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  J.  Cockburn  and  myself  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  stone  implements  in  large  quantities 
in  Banda,  a  hilly  district  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India. 
These  implements  consist  chiefly  of  stone  axes,  or  celts,  of  types 
well  known  in  Europe.  We  have  also  found  stone-hammers,  ring- 
stones,  and  a  variety  of  other  implements,  some  of  cosmopolitan 
types,  and  others  unique. 

The  celts  found  are  upwards  of  400  in  number  and  are  of  two 
distinct  types,  polished  and  chipped,  the  former  of  diorite,  and 
the  latter  of  basalt. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  both  types  were  in  use  at  the  same  time. 
Implements  of  true  palaeolithic  types,  made  of  quartzite,  occur 
scantily  in  the  Banda  district,  but  are  more  numerous  further  south. 

The  celts  vary  from  12^  inches  in  length  and  8  lbs.  3  oz.  in 
weight,  to  2^  inches  in  length  and  3^  oz.  in  weight. 

The  unique  specimens  of  hammers,  etc.,  and  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  celts  have  been  presented  by  me  to  the 
British  Museum.  Sir  P.  Cunlifle-Owen,  the  well-known  Director 
of  the  Kensington  Museum,  has,  however,  been  good  enough  to 
cast  the  best  specimens,  and  I  hope  later  to  send  a  complete  series 
of  colored  fac-similes  for  your  acceptance. 

In  the  meantime,  groups  representing  the  classes  of  celts  found 
have  been  made  up  for  presentation  to  the  principal  museums  and 
scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  I  do  myself 
the  honor  of  intimating  that  a  case  containing  celts,  etc.,  has  been 
sent  to  your  address,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  considered  of 
sufficient  interest  to  find  a  place  in  your  museum. 

A  few  more  specimens  of  spalls,  or  waste  chips,  flakes,  and  cores 
may  be  of  value  for  comparison  with  similar  objects  from  other 
countries.  The  chert  was  procured  in  nodules  and  bands  in  the 
Tirhowan  limestone ;  the  agate,  from  the  beds  of  streams  which  cut 
through  the  Rewah  conglomerate,  south  of  Banda. 

A  larger  collection  of  chert  implements  than  any  formerly  made 
in  India  has  been  brought  together  by  Mr.  Cockburn,  who  will  de- 
scribe them  more  fully  hereafter.    The  ethnic  affinities  of  the  collec- 
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tion  are,  he  points  out,  curious.  On  one  hand,  the  scrapers  and 
knives  are  of  European  types,  as  are  also  the  mass  of  the  celts.  Then 
there  are  certain  types  which  clearly  resemble  Silices,  hitherto  only 
found  in  Egypt  by  Jukes  Brown.* 

A  third  type,  apparently  not  common  elsewhere  (he  designates 
them  saw-backed  knives)  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Island  of 
Melos.  The  coarser  stone  knives  of  quartz,  sandstone,  and  basalt 
are  not  far  removed  from  those  used  by  the  modern  Australian  sav- 
ages. 

The  arrow-heads,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  come  nearer  the  mul- 
titudinous American  forms  than  any  other;  but  the  resemblance 
may  rather  be  due  to  the  comparatively  large  number  of  these 
implements  which  are  known  from  America,  and  their  comparative 
rarity  in  other  countries.  Some  of  the  chert  implements  are  of 
recent  origin,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  stone  im- 
plements were  probably  in  general  use  among  the  Kolairian,  or 
Dravidian  aborigines  of  this  part  of  Bundelkhund,  about  500  B.  C, 
and  that  the  use  of  stone  among  these  people  was  not  quite  aban- 
doned as  late  as  600  A.  D. 

A  piece  of  sculpture  representing  an  aboriginal  armed  with  a 
stone  axe,  recently  discovered  at  Kalinjar,  is  assigned  to  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ.  How  far  antecedent  the  use  of  stone  may 
have  been  in  this  part  of  the  country,  no  one  will  venture  to  guess, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  but  the  majority  of  the 
implements  have  been  found  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Gangetic 
alluvial  plain,  itself  of  no  great  antiquity. 

The  alluvium  in  this  part  of  Bundelkhund  is  largely  made  up  of 
decomposed  basaltic  rocks,  which  crop  up  here  and  there  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  Jumna.  No  doubt  this  river  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  level  and  adjustment  of  this  alluvium. 

Some  of  the  chert  implements  which  are  much  weathered  are,  no 
doubt,  of  vast  antiquity;  but  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
sifted,  is  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  people  corresponding  to 
the  palaeolithic  men  of  Europe  used  excessively  rude  implements 
of  jasper,  quartzite,  and  basalt,  rather  than  of  chert,  which  was  by 
no  means  abundant. 

Sixty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  April  3d,  1883. 
Colonel  Garrick  Mallerv,  President,  in  the  chair. 

♦Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  Gr.  Brit.,  Vol.  VII. 
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The  election  of  Mr.  Thorvald  Solberg,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, as  an  active  member ;  and  Mr.  Alton  Howard  Thompson, 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  as  corresponding  member,  was  announced. 

The  Secretary  reported,  for  the  Curator,  the  gifts  received  since 
the  last  regular  meeting: 

From  the  Author. — A  memorandum-description  of  the  finer  speci- 
mens of  Indian  earthenware  pots  in  the  collection  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  By  Harrison  Wright.  Forming  publication 
No.  4.  Wilkes  Barre,  1883.  8vo.  Seven  heliotype  plates 
of  vessels. 

From  the  Society. — M^moires  de  la  Soci^te  d*Histoire,  d'Archtk)- 
logie,  et  de  Litt^rature  de  TArrondissement  de  Beaune,  1882. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  then  read  a  paper  entitled  **Dakotan 
Legends  and  Myths." 

ABSTRACr. 

Some  Omahas  say  that  they  have  about  three  hundred  myths. 
Of  these,  some  are  common  to  two  or  more  tribes  of  the  Dakotan 
or  Siouan  family.  The  following  are  found  among  the  Omahas, 
Ponkas,  and  Dakotas :  Ictinike's  Adventures  with  the  Turkeys,  etc.> 
(corresponding  to  the  Dakotan  myth  of  Ufiktomi  and  the  Geese, 
and  the  Kansas  myth  of  the  Man-in-the-Moon  and  the  Turkeys;) 
The  Creation  of  the  Rabbit's  Son  out  of  Clotted  Blood,  (the  Blood- 
Clot's  Boy  of  the  Dakota;) and  the  adventures  of  the  Rabbit's  Son 
with  Ictinike,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 

The  following  are  common  to  the  Omahas,  Ponkas,  and  Otos: 
How  the  Rabbit  killed  the  Black  Bears ;  How  the  Rabbit  overcame 
the  Muskrat;  How  the  Rabbit  killed  the  Devouring  Mountain;  An 
Adventure  of  the  Orphan  as  a  Rabbit ;  How  the  Buzzard's  Head 
was  deprived  of  Feathers  by  Ictinike;  and  the  Adventures  of  the 
Chiefs  Son  with  the  Snake  Woman  and  the  Thunders.  Parts  of 
the  last  remind  one  of  the  story  of  the  Fair  Melusina,  as  given  by 
Goethe. 

The  following  are  told  by  the  Omahas,  Kansas,  and  Osages:  How 
the  Rabbit  killed  the  Devouring  Mountain,  (the  Osages  call  him 
the  Orphan;)  The  Coyote  and  the  Buffaloes;  and  The  Raccoons 
and  the  Crawfish. 

Mythical   explanations  of  phenomena  were  given.     And  then 
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followed  the  Omaha,  Kansas,  and  Osage  versions  of  the  Raccoons 
and  the  Crawfish. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  exhibited  some  tracings  of  pictographs 
from  the  pipe-stone  quarry  in  Minnesota. 

Prof  O.  T.  Mason  then  read  a  paper  entitled  ''A  Year  in 
Anthropology,"  in  which  the  prosecution  of  anthropologic  work 
was  reported  under  the  headings  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
scheme,  which  had  been  presented  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  sub- 
sequently printed  in  the  American  Naturalist.  The  main  divisions 
are  I.  Anthropogeny.  II.  Archaeology.  III.  Anthropo-Biology. 
IV.  Psychology.  V.  Glossology.  VI.  Ethnology.  VII.  Tech- 
nology. VIII.  Sociology.  IX.  Mythology.  X.  Hexiology. 
XI.  Instrumentalities  of  anthropologic  research. 

Dr.  Fletcher  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  of  London, 
Chairman  of  the  Anthropometrical  Commission  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  addre.ssed  to  Colonel 
Baxter,  U.  S.  A.,  upon  a  supposed  relation  of  stature  to  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  writer  had  taken  the  tables  of  stature,  '*by  States," 
from  the  **  Statistics  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau,"  and 
re-arranged  them  in  the  geographical  order  of  the  States,  his  theory 
being  that  mean  stature  diminishes  with  progress  southward  from  a 
**  temperate  latitude."  To  a  table  of  half  a  million  of  men  of 
different  nativities  taken  into  the  armies  of  the  United  States  under 
the  draft,  he  had  also  added  columns  showing  the  percentage  of 
*  *  extremes  of  proportion . " 

Dr.  Fletcher  commented  upon  these  tables  and  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  any  conclusions  as  drawn  by  Sir  Rawson  from  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  its  mixed  nativities  and 
migratory  habits  rendered  all  such  conclusions  fallacious.  It  might 
be  said,  however,  that  there  was  a  *' tendency"  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  stature  by  latitude  as  that  proposed  in  the  tables  in  ques- 
tion. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Blodget, 
Smiley,  Thomas,  Riley,  and  others  participated. 
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Sixty-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  April  17th,  1883. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  to  active 
membership,  was  announced.  The  death  of  Mr.  John  Greek 
Mills  was  also  announced. 

GIFTS. 

From  Mr.  Gatschet. — Stenographic  report  of  the  German  An- 
thropological Society,  XII  Congress  held  at  Regensburg, 
Aug.  8,  9,  10,  1881. 

Professor  Mason,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  reported  the  election 
of  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  Corresponding  Members : 

By  way  of  explanation,  he  remarked  that  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  matter  had  been  greatly  puzzled  in  making  a  di.stinction  be- 
tween the  Honorary  and  the  Corresponding  list  of  Foreign  Mem- 
bers. Their  only  guide  had  been  the  publications  of  these  gentle- 
men, which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
It  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  unite  the  two  lists.  Those  written 
as  Corresponding  Members  were  certainly  highly  esteemed,  and 
those  designated  as  Honorary  would  confer  a  great  pleasure  on  our 
Society  by  correspondence. 

Benedikt,  Moriz,  Coblenz,  Rhine-Prussia. 
Chavero,  Sefior  Alfredo,  Mexico,  Mexico. 
Dawkins,  Prof.  W.  Boyd,  Manchester,  England. 
Dawson,  George,  Montreal,  Canada. 
EcKER,  Prof.  A.,  Freiburg,  Baden. 
Faidherbe,  Gen.,  Paris,  France. 
FoNDOUCE,  Paul  Cazalis  de,  Montpellier,  France. 
Galton,  Francis,  London,  England. 
GozzADiNi,  Count  Giovanni,  Bologna,  Italy. 
Hartmann,  Prof.  Robert,  Berlin,  Prussia. 
Von  Hellwald,  Fr.,  Stuttgart,  Wiirtemburg. 
Howitt,  Alf.  W.,  Gippsland,  Victoria. 
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Keane,  Augustus  H.,  London,  England. 
LeBon,  Dr.  GusTAV,  Paris,  France. 
Martin,  Henri,  Paris,  France. 
MoNTELius,  Dr.  Oscar,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Nadaillac,  Marquis  de,  Paris,  France. 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Don,  Mexico,  Mexico. 
PiNART,  Alphonse,  Panama. 
Reclus,  ELisfeE,  Paris,  France. 
Stieda,  Dr.  LuDWiG,  Dorpat,  Russia. 
T6r6k,  Dr.  AuRfeLE  de,  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary. 
Wankel,  Dr.  A.,  Blansko,  Moravia. 
Whitmee,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Zaborowski-Moindron,  Count,  Paris,  France. 
Techmer,  O.  F.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

the   CARSON    FOOTPRINTS. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  during  the  summer  of  1882  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  discovery  of  fossil  foot-prints  at  Carson,  Nevada,  an- 
nounced the  result  of  still  more  careful  examinations  of  the  tracks 
since  that  time.  His  later  observations  fully  confirmed  his  pre- 
vious opinion  that  the  tracks  are  those  of  a  hitherto  undescribed 
species  of  the  genus  homo,  which  he  names  Homo  nevadensis,  Hark- 
ness, basing  the  description  solely  upon  the  measurements  of  the 
impressions,  length  of  steps,  length  of  stride,  the  straddle,  (or  dis- 
tance between  the  rights  and  lefts,)  and  the  angle  of  deviation  from 
median  line.  Dr.  Harkness  also  presented  the  provisional  name 
of  Canis  carsonicus,  for  the  supposed  new  species  of  wolf,  only  the 
faint  impressions  of  the  foot-prints  of  which  were  discovered. 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  one  was  justified 
in  presuming  to  describe  new  species  upon  such  meagre  evidence, 
and  especially  when  the  subject  pertained  to  man. 

Prof.  Mason  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Harkness  had 
coupled  his  own  name  with  the  * '  Nevada  Man ; ' '  and  thought  it 
time  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mortillet  was  adopted,  so  that 
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all  new  discoveries  or  startling  announcements  would,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  coupled  with  their  authors  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  biologic  nomenclature. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  then  read  a  paper  entitled  ''Comparison  of 
Eskimo  Pictographs  with  those  of  other  American  Aborigines.  '  * 

For  the  graphic  representation  of  ideas  the  various  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians  have  recourse  to  different  materials  upon 
which  to  display  artistic  skill.  These  substances  are  not  entirely 
the  result  of  choice,  but  the  selection  of  specific  varieties  may  fre- 
quently be  due  to  the  scarcity  of  more  desirable  ones.  That 
area  of  the  United  States  formerly  occupied  by  the  several  tribes 
constituting  the  Algonkian  linguistic  stock,  abounds  in  rock  carv- 
ings and  records,  a  characteristic  type  and  style  of  etching  prevail- 
ing throughout,  by  which  means  the  former  extent  of  the  distribu- 
tion of 'that  stock  can  at  present  be  recognized.  The  southwestern 
region  comprising  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  California,  also  contains  numerous  remains  of  this 
kind,  especially  upon  the  walls  of  the  numerous  ''dry  washes'*  and 
cafions.  The  Ojibwa  resorted  to  birch  bark  upon  which  to  depict 
their  mnemonic  records  and  personal  exploits.  The  Indians  of  the 
plains  generally  use  the  dressed  skins  and  robes  of  buffalo,  while  on 
the  northwest  coast,  and  in  Alaska,  ivory  and  wood  are  employed. 
These  are  the  prevailing  substances,  deviations  frequently  occumng 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  artist  or  recorder. 

Rock  carvings  are  generally  found  more  or  less  abundant  in 
regions  occupied  by  sedentary  tribes;  while  among  the  hunting 
tribes  of  the  prairies,  materials  permitting  of  easy  transportation 
are  used  almost  exclusively. 

Upon  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  southern  California,  pictographs  of  elaborate  design,  and  cov- 
ering large  areas  of  rock  surface,  have  been  found ;  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  shown  to  be  the  work  of  any  specific  tribe.  During 
the  course  of  my  investigations  in  California  in  the  summer  of  1882, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  some  Indians  at  Tule  River  Agency,  located  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  South  Fork  of  Tulare  river,  where  a  pictographic 
record  was  discovered  which  had  caused  consideiable  speculation 
among  the  few  persons  who  had  observed  it.  The  Indians  who  at 
present  occupy  that  region  are  of  the  Yokuts  linguistic  stock,  and, 
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according  to  their  traditions,  have  resided  in  that  country  for  at 
least  a  century.  Their  ancestors  were  ignorant  of  the  authors  of 
the  pictographs,  and  had  no  idea  of  their  import. 

The  valley  is  very  narrow,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  is  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  region  is 
full  of  immense  bowlders,  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
slopes  whence  they  became  detached  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 
An  immense  granite  mass,  measuring  about  thirty  feet  in  length, 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  through,  is  so 
broken  that  one  of  the  lower  quarters  has  slid  from  under  the  larger 
mass,  so  as  to  leave  a  passage  way  through  th»  entire  diameter,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  square  chamber  eight  feet  high  and  of  about  equal 
width.  This  passage  runs  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction. 
The  west  wall  of  the  chamber — that  facing  the  east — has  evidently 
been  selected  for  its  special  fitness  to  receive  the  pictograph,  as  will 
be  observed  farther  on.     (Fig.  i.) 

The  drawings  appear  to  have  been  pecked  in  outline  with  a  piece 
of  quartz  or  other  material  of  similar  hardness,  the  lines  varying 
from  a  mere  rugose  surface  to  grooves  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  Where  the  greatest  depth  was  attained,  the  coloring  matter 
has  been  best  preserved. 

Four  colors  were  employed  in  this  work :  black,  Naples  yellow, 
white,  and  red  ochre.  Judging  from  customs  still  in  vogue,  the 
black  was  probably  produced  by  mixing  finely  powdered  charcoal 
or  soot  with  clay.  The  yellow  and  red  colors  are  undoubtedly 
compounds  of  iron,  as  traces  of  this  mineral  in  ochreous  forms  are 
visible  in  various  places  throughout  the  valley.  The  white  pig- 
ment seems  to  be  an  infusorial  earth.  Upon  a  small,  rounded 
bowlder  at  one  end  of  the  chamber  are  several  cup-shaped  depres- 
sions, which  served  as  mortars  for  grinding  and  preparing  the  colors 
for  use.  Traces  of  color  still  remain ;  and  a  thin,  glazed  surface 
appeared,  which  turned  the  point  of  a  blade,  upon  my  attempting 
its  removal  for  analysis.  Glue  is  prepared  by  the  Indians  at  this 
day  from  the  hoofs  of  antelope  or  deer,  and  also  from  the  tail 
of  the  beaver.  That  the  latter  animal  frequented  this  region  at  one 
time  is  evident  from  the  representation  of  it  upon  the  ceiling  of 
the  chamber.  Pigments  are  mixed  in  a  thin  solution  of  glue, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to  adhere  more  securely  to  the 
surface  to  which  they  are  applied. 

In  the  present  instance  it  appears  that  the  drawings,  after  having 
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been  outlined,  received  a  coating  of  color,  which  may  have  been 
hammered  or  rubbed  with  a  sharp  stone.  The  slight,  almost  invisi- 
ble fissures  in  the  partly  fractured  crystals  composing  the  rock  show 
that  the  coloring  matter  had  penetrated  below  the  natural  surface. 


Fig.  I.     Pictograph  on  agranile  bowlder,  on  the  South  Fork  of  TuUre  river,  Cal. 

As  a  rock  painting,  this  example  is  the  finest  yet  reported  from 
this  country ;  and  the  attempt  at  reproducing  gestures  of  an  almost 
universal  frequency  is  also  unique,  considering  the  material  upon 
which  the  record  was  made.  The  following  interpretation  is  sub- 
milted,  first,  of  the  individual  characters;  and,  second,  of  the  in- 
formation which  the  entire  group  appears  to  convey,  and  for  which 
it  was  evidently  intended. 

No.  I  represents  a  person  weeping.  The  arms  and  hands  termi- 
nating in  pendent  fingers  represent  a  common  Indian  gesture  for 
rain;  the  lines  drawn  from  the  eyes  downward  to  the  breasts  signify 
tears,  weeping;  a  short  distance  below  each  line  are  three  short 
lines,  probably  indicating  the  downward  movement  of  the  hands 
with  pendent  fingers  past  the  face,  as  the  common  gesture  for  tears, 
weeping,  is  made,  literally  signifying,  in  gesture  parlance,  eye-rain. 
It  is  evident  that  the  recorder  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
sorrow  was  felt  by  the  jjerson  drawn,  on  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  others  of  the  tribe  shown  in  connection  herewith. 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  six  individuals  of  different  degrees  of  social 
status,  as  shown  by  the  varying  length  of  the  warriors'  plumes, 
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each  of  whom  is  represented  in  the  act  of  making  the  sign  for 
hunger^  by  passing  the  hands  toward  and  backward  from  the  sides 
of  the  body,  denoting  a  '*  gnawing  sensation,"  as  expressed  by  the 
Indians.  No.  4  probably  denotes  one  who  has  already  died  of 
starvation,  as  he  also  makes  the  gesture  for  hunger^  and  is  drawn 
in  a  horizontal  position,  a  custom  of  indicating  a  dead  man  also 
found  to  exist  among  some  of  the  Algonkins,  especially  the  Blackfeet 
and  Ojibwa. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  shown  as  making  the  sign  for  nega- 
tioriy  a  natural  and  almost  universal  gesture  made  by  throwing  one 
or  both  hands  horizontally  outward  from  the  body  toward  the 
right  and  left.  The  fingers  are  extended,  and,  to  make  the  gesture 
more  emphatic,  it  almost  appears  as  if  the  artist  had  drawn  the  toes 
similarly  separated,  as  shown  in  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7.  The  ornaments 
on  the  legs  in  No.  9  probably  are  meant  for  the  trimmings  upon 
the  leggings. 

No.  10,  with  the  right  hand  and  arm  brought  to  the  body,  to  in- 
dicate selfy  and  the  left  extended  to  indicate  direction,  to  go^  signi- 
fies that  the  group  contemplate  going  away.  Now,  since,  as  before 
stated,  the  face  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  pictograph  occurs  runs 
northwest  and  southeast,  the  extended  arm,  pointing  in  the  former 
direction,  indicates  that  the  course  to  be  taken  is  that  way.  This 
belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  bowlders  having  equally  good 
surfaces  for  such  a  record  are  abundant,  though  no  others  were 
found  of  which  the  direction  was  suitable  for  showing  the  course 
to  be  taken,  which  it  appeared  necessary  to  do  in  this  figure. 

No.  II  is  an  ornamented  head,  with  body  and  legs  having  an 
indefinite  termination.  The  only  interpretation  that  can  be  offered 
is  that  it  represents  a  Shaman. 

The  above  pictograph  covers  an  area  measuring  about  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  the  latter 
being  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  bowlder.  The  largest  figure. 
No.  I,  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  the  remaining  figures  are  in  pro- 
portion, as  represented  in  the  illustration. 

Similar  rock  pictures  are  said  to  occur  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  this  locality,  and  at  a  point  about  ten  miles 
northeast ;  though  I  had  no  opportunity  to  personally  examine  their 
appearance  and  condition,  or  to  note  whether  there  was  any  rela- 
tionship existing  between  all  of  them  as  to  general  import  and 
artistic  design. 
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It  appears  from  a  study  of  this  pictograph  that  the  people  who 
made  it  had  come  to  this  locality  as  the  advance  party  of  a  tribe 
in  search  of  a  better  country,  and,  after  a  residence  of  an  indefi- 
nite period,  found  that  the  subsistence  necessary  for  the  support  of 
their  tribe  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  record  also  appears  as  a 
notice  to  their  successors  to  hasten  their  travels  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated toward  the  northwest. 

That  game  and  vegetable  food  were  not  in  sufficient  abundance  is 
inferred  from  the  elaborate  representation  of  various  plants,  insects, 
and  birds,  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  all  directed  towards 
the  pictograph  upon  the  side  wall.  Between  the  two  series  are 
a  bald  eagle  and  a  beaver,  accurately  drawn,  both  transversely,  and 
apparently  heading*  off  the  other  objects,  the  eagle  before  the  birds 
and  small  animals,  and  the  beaver  in  front  of  the  plants  and  in- 
sects. 

To  further  illustrate  the  reproduction  of  gestures  in  pictographs, 
I  shall  present  a  few  examples  taken  from  specimens  in  the  museum 
of  the  Alaskan  Commercial  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
from  drawings  prepared  by  an  Alaskan  Indian  whom  I  met  in 
that  city  during  the  summer  of  1882.  The  latter  are  in  imitation 
of  drawings  made  upon  wooden  slats,  to  give  notice  of  departure 
from  home.  The  strip  of  wood  upon  which  the  figures  are  drawn 
is  placed  at  the  door,  or  upon  the  roof,  and  so  secured  that  one 
end  inclines  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  maker,  who  is  also  the 
occupant  of  the  dwelling.     (Fig.  2.) 


id 


^  ^^ 


Fig.  2.     Innuit  drawing  on  wood  ;  two-thirds  natural  size. 

No.  I.  The  speaker,  with  his  right  hand  indicating  hitnselfy  and 
with  his  left  pointing  in  the  direction  to  be  taken. 

No.     2.  Holding  a  boat  paddle,  signifying  that  he  is  going  by  boat. 

No.  3.  The  right  hand  placed  to  the  side  of  the  head  to  denote 
sleep,  and  the  left,  with  one  finger  elevated,  to  signify 
one,  viz :  one  night. 
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No.  4.  The  island  where  he  proposes  to  spend  one  night.  The 
central  spots  denote  habitations. 

No.    5.  Repetition  of  No.  i. 

No.     6.  Another  island,  apparently  uninhabited. 

No.  7.  Repetition  of  No.  3,  with  the  addition  of  having  two 
fingers  elevated  to  show  that  he  intends  to  rest  two 
nights. 

No.  8.  The  recorder  with  his  harpoon,  making  the  gesture  for  sea 
lion  with  the  left  hand.  (This  sign  is  made  by  placing 
the  flat  hand  edgewise,  with  the  thumb  extended  and 
elevated,  then  pushed  outward  and  downward  in  a 
slight  curve.) 

No.    9.  A  sea  lion. 

No.  10.  Shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

No.  II.  A  canoe  with  two  persons,  the  lower  projections  represent- 
ing the  oars.  This  signifies  that  after  the  object  of  the 
journey  has  been  attained,  he  will  return. 

No.  12.  The  recorder's  house  toward  which  his  boat  is  directed. 

This  interpretation  was  also  given  to  me  in  gesture  language, 
as  well  as  in  the  Ki'ate'/amut  dialect  of  the  Innuit  language,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  text,  with  literal  translation : 


:/ 


JtlUl 
I                      there 

ta- 
[to 

wa  -ut 
that  place] 

ai-wr-;^a-na 

go  [by  boat] 

kui-gi'-qta-mun, 
that  island, 

a-/i-lu'-muk 
one 

ka-wa'-/a-lu'-a, 

sleep  [night]  there, 

tca-li' 
then 

hui 

I 

ai-wi'-lu-a 
go 

a-;^a-mun 
(to)  another 

kui-gi'-qta-mun, 
that  island, 

, 

ta-wa'-ni 
there 

ma-lu'-qnuk 
two 

• 

ka-wa-/a-lu'-a, 

sleeps  [nights], 

hui 

I 

pi-qlu-a 
catch 

a-/i-lu'-niuk 
one 

wi-na'-muk' 
sea  lion 

tca-li' 

then 

a-ni-/lu'-a 

return 

nu'-nan 
[to]  place 

m'nun. 
mine. 
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In  the  above  text,  as  well  as  in  others  herewith  submitted,  c 
represents  the  sound  of  sh;  x  the  sound  of  c/i,  in  the  German  word 
ac/i,  nacht;  and  q  the  sound  of  y  in  Spanish  mujer.  Vowels  have 
continental  pronunciation. 

Another  example,  obtained  under  similar  circumstances  to  the 
preceding,  further  illustrates  the  drawing  of  gestures.     (Fig.  3.) 

123456  78 

Fig.  3.     Innuit  drawing  on  wood;  two-thirds  natural  size. 

Nos.  I,  3,  5,  7  represent  the  same  person  addressed.  His  being 
armless  evidently  shows  his  passive  state  in  the  record. 

No.  2  indicates  the  speaker,  his  right  hand  being  placed  against 
his  body  to  denote  se/fy  1 ;  the  left  hand  is  raised  and 
points  in  the  direction  he  is  to  take. 

No.  4.  The  elevation  of  both  hands  with  fingers  and  thumbs  ex- 
tended and  separated,  denotes  manyy  according  to  my  in- 
formant. It  might  as  well  signify  ten ;  but  the  increased 
size  of  the  hand  is  evidently  intended  as  a  superlative,  as 
this  method  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  to  de- 
note plurality,  and  also  appears  to  exist  among  the  Ojibwa 
to  signify  increased  quantity. 

No  6.  The  right  hand  placed  to  the  head  denotes  sleep.  Nos.  4  and 
6  indicate,  therefore,  many  sleeps,  or,  in  other  words, 
many  days  and  nights.  The  left  hand  is  directed  down- 
ward and  outward,  meaning  at  that  place  ^  which  he  pro- 
poses to  visit  or  has  visited. 

No.  8.  The  right  hand  is  directed  toward  the  starting  point;  while 
the  left  arm  is  brought  inward,  pointing  over  the  head, 
to  signify  that  he  intends  to  come  back  to  the  place  indi- 
cated. 
The  above  may  be  summed  thus:   I  am  going  away  to  remain 

many  days;  after  which  I  shall  return.    The  following  is  the  Kiate- 

/amet  text,  with  literal  translations  : 

Hui  a-qtei'kua  a-;^la'mun 

I  ^o  (to)  another 

nu-na'-mun  am-lic'-ka-mu'-ik 

settlement  many 
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ha-wa'-/a-lu-a  ta-wa'-ni  tca-li'  hui 

sleeps  there  then  I 

a-ni-glu'-a. 
return. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  one  method  of  notify- 
ing passing  friends  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  occupants  of  a 
lodge.  (Fig.  4.)  The  drawing  is  made  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
strip  of  wood ;  the  lower  end  is  stuck  in  the  ground  at  a  conspicuous 
point  in  the  road  or  trail,  so  that  the  top  points  toward  the  house. 


~    ^    1^.^^ 


3 


Fig.  4.     Innuit  drawing  on  wood ;  one-half  natural  size. 

No.  I.  Denotes  the  baidarka,  or  skin  canoe,  showing  the  recorder 

to  be  a  fisherman. 
No.  2.  Is  an  individual  with  both  hands  thrown  outward  from  the 

body,  corresponding  to  the  common  gesture  for  negation, 

nothing.    This  is  similar  to  the  characters  upon  the  Cali- 

fornian  pictograph. 
No.  3.  Another  human  figure  with  one  hand  placed  to  the  mouth, 

signifying  to  eat,  the  left  being  directed  to — 
No.  4.  The  habitation.    The  whole  signifies  that  there  is  notJiing  to 

eat  in  that  house. 
The  representation  of  the  gesture  for  negation,  notJiing,  as  here 
given,  is  similar  to  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  Californian  picto- 
graph above  mentioned. 

In  representing  a  person  dead  or  killed,  the  style  of  drawing  by 
the  Alaskans  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ojibwa.  Frequently,  as 
in  some  rock  carvings  attributed  to  the  Blackfeet,  we  observe 
simply  a  horizontal  line  for  either  idea;  if  the  person  has  been 
killed,  the  manner  in  which  death  was  caused  is  generally  repre- 
sented, as  by  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear,  or  by  decapitation  after 
being  wounded.  Headless  bodies  are  found  in  many  of  the  carv- 
ings from  Alaska,  and  also  upon  the  bark  scrolls  of  the  Ojibwa,  a 
figure  in  the  latter  condition  being  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  of  a  record  taken  from  an  Ojibwa  pipe  stem.  (Fig.  5.) 
I  venture  to  submit  an  interpretation,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
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most  of  the  characters  obtained  at  various  times  and  of  which  the 
signification  is  known. 

The  topmost  figure  is  a  bear,  colored  blue  in  the 
original,  and  probably  relates  to  the  gens  of  which 
the  recorder,  or  subject  of  the  record,  is  a  mem- 
ber. A  heart  drawn  above  the  line  extending 
backward  from  the  mouth  usually  indicates  brav- 
ery, and  it  is  presumed  that  three  hearts  in  the 
present  instance  imply  provocation  or  anger. 

The  second  figure,  consisting  of  a  circle,  per- 
haps a  shield,  upon  which  is  drawn  a  triradiate 
character,  has  reference  to  the  personal  totem  of 
the  individual.  The  central  figure  resembles,  to 
some  extent,  a  character  frequently  met  with  to 
signify  stars,  though  in  that  case  the  lines  connect 
the  small  discs  and  do  not  concentrate  at  any 
given  point,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

The  seven  angular  characters  represent  the 
lodges  of  the  village  where  the  recorder  lived,  and 
immediately  beneath  them  is  shown  a  waving 
band  from  left  to  right,  signifying  that  the  village 
was  located  near  a  river. 

Beneath  this  are  two  persons,  each  grasping  a 
gun  with  the  left  hand,  and  a  third  holding  a 
spear,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  tortoise 
gens,  as  shown  by  the  representation  of  that 
reptile  in  the  same  space.  The  upward  curve ♦ 
extending  from  side  to  side,  is  the  sky ;  and 
the  rayed  circle  immediately  below  the  left  ex- 
tremity signifies  that  the  sun  was  at  that  point 

of  the  sky  when  the  fact  narrated  occurred.     This 
rig.    5.     Ojibwa  .  ....  , 

record  on  pipestem;  interpretation  IS  based  upon  the  custom  common 

one-half  nat.  size,     ^o   almost   all   tribes  of  facing   the  south  when 

making  the  several  gestures  for  day,  or  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a  day,  and  beginning  with  the  right  hand  at 
the  eastern,  or  left  hand  side.  Even  when  the  points  of  the 
compass  are  not  observed  the  gesture  is  always  made  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  pictograph 
refers  to  early  morning.     The  headless  character  below  the  sun 
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denotes  the  victim,  who  was  a  woman,  as  is  shown  'by  the  skirt. 
The  figure  of  a  crane  shows  that  she  belonged  to  the  crane  gens. 
In  the  next  figure  of  a  bear,  the  hearts  are  beneath  the  line  con- 
nected with  the  mouth,  signifying  sorrow.  The  reversed  position 
also  seems  to  denote  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  experienced 
remorse,  and  offered  the  sacred  pipe,  the  last  figure,  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  a  warrior  of  the  Bear  gens, 
in  company  with  three  of  the  Tortoise  gens,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  killed  a  woman  of  the  Crane  gens  early  one  morning. 
Whether  the  murder  was  intentional — as  appears  to  be  the  case 
from  the  position  of  the  hearts  in  the  first  figure — or  accidental, 
remorse  was  felt,  and  an  offering  made. 

A  similar  custom  of  drawing  a  headless  body,  to  signify  deaths 
is  also  found  among  the  Eskimo,  and  an  illustration  is  presented 
herewith  which  was  copied  from  the  original  sketch  on  walrus  ivory, 
(Fig.  6,)  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  California. 


Fig.  6.     Innuit  carving  on  ivory. 

The  left-hand  figure,  resembling  a  long  handled  fan  surmounted 
by  the  image  of  a  bird,  is  a  *' Shaman  stick,"  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  a  votive  offering,  or  a  grave  stick,  as  it  is  termed  by  some 
Indians. 

The  middle  figure,  that  of  a  headless  man,  denotes  the  person 
who  had  been  killed.     In  his  right  hand  is  a  spear  or  harpoon. 

The  right-hand  figure  signifies  the  person  who  committed  the 
murder.  His  hand  and  arm  are  in  the  position  of  the  termination 
of  the  gesture  to  kill,  which  is  made  by  thrusting  the  closed  hand 
earthward  before  the  body.  To  prevent  his  having  ill  luck  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  spirit  of  the 
departed,  he  has  erected  a  **  Shaman  stick,"  placing  upon  it  the 
emblem  of  a  bird,  the  best  that  can  be  offered.  The  belief  prevails 
that  flying  gods  are  good  ones,  and  such  as  crawl  or  swim,  evil  ones. 

The  interpretation  given   in   the  Aigalu^amut   dialect   of  the 
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southern  Innuit  will  explain  the  character  of  the  pictograph  more 
fully,  and  serve  also  to  show  what  a  native  can  learn  from  a  simple 
record. 


Nu-na'-mu-quk' 
Place  to 

ai'-ba-li  to-qgu'-qlu-gu' 

(with)  one  another         (one)  killed  him  (the  other) 

tcuk  - •' 

knife 

i-no'-qtclu-gu 

laid  him  down  (buried) 

na-bon' 
stick 


nac-qui 
took  head 


a'-/-l-/ik' 

quarrel 

nu'-hu 
(with  a)  large 

glu-gu' 
off 

ga-sa'ha-lik' 

Shaman 


ca-gu'-luk 
bird 


a-gu'-nu-qua-glu-hu' 
to  set  (or  place)  on  the  top  of  (upon) 


A  personal  exploit,  recording  the  death  of  an  enemy  by  an  arrow 
at  the  hands  of  the  recorder,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
(Fig.  7,)  reproduced  from  an  Eskimo  carved  implement  in  the 


Fig.  7.     Innuit  carving  on  ivory. 

museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  In  this  instance 
neither  the  absence  of  the  head,  nor  any  other  method  of  showing 
death,  as  the  erection  of  a  ** grave  stick,"  was  necessary,  since  the 
weapon  which  produces  that  effect  was  sufficient. 


Fig.  8.     Ojibwa  sketch  on  bark. 

Although  the  Ojibwa  usually  represent  a  dead  man  by  draw- 
ing his  totem  in  an  inverted  position  upon  the  grave  post,  an 
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animal  which  has  been  killed  is  shown  in  an  ingenious  manner  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  (Fig.  8,)  copied  from  a  bark  scroll 
which  was  obtained  from  the  Indians  at  Red  Lake,  Minnesota. 

A  moose  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  fore  legs,  which  is  shown  by 
the  introduction  into  that  extremity  of  a  small  peg  of  wood.  This 
caused  the  animal  to  travel  so  slowly  that  it  was  finally  overtaken 
and  shot  in  the  heart  with  an  arrow  and  killed,  as  shown  by  the 
quill,  the  shaft  of  which  penetrates  the  heart. 

As  this  method  of  recording  transactions  and  events  upon  birch- 
bark  scrolls  has  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  discontinued,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  visit  the  various  bands  of  the  Ojibwa  in 
order  to  collect  such  examples  as  may  still  be  preserved  with 
religious  care,  and  in  order  to  obtain  interpretations  of  every  form 
and  variety  of  characters  from  the  older  and  better  informed  Indians 
who  may  still  be  familiar  with  these  interesting  methods  of  picto- 
graphic  representation. 

The  value  of  immediate  investigation  and  comparison  can  be 
fully  realized  from  the  fact  that  there  are  tribes  now  living  who 
have  entirely  forgotten  such  methods  of  delineation,  although  their 
association  and  intercommunication  with  the  whites  date  from  a 
later  period  of  time  than  that  of  the  Ojibwa. 

Finally,  the  death  of  an  individual  may  be  signified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  grave  stick  or  "Shaman  stick,**  without  any  other  indica- 
tions. This  is  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  (Fig.  9,)  copied  from 
an  ivory  implement  in   the  museum  above  mentioned.      In  this 

Fig.  9.     Innuit  carving  on  ivory. 

instance,  the  survivor  is  shown  holding  on  to  the  corner  of  the 
house  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  indicating  the  position  of 
the  individual — under  ground — to  whose  memory  he  erected  the 
offering.  The  deceased  was  one  who  shared  his  house,  and  was 
rather  a  fellow  hunter  than  his  spouse,  as  in  the  latter  case  a  board 
showing  articles  of  daily  use  would  have  been  erected,  the  top  pre- 
senting a  rounded  termination  upon  which  would  have  been  out- 
lines of  a  woman's  face. 

The  following  illustration,  (Fig.    10,)   forming   one  of  several 
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records  of  a  personal  nature,  was  copied  from  an  ivory  bow  used  in 
making  fire,  in  the  museum  of  the  Alaska^  Commercial  Company, 
of  San  Francisco.  I  was  assisted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  most 
obscure  portions  of  the  narrative  by  a  Kadiak  mixed-blood,  who 
was  fortunately  discovered  in  that  city  during  the  time  of  my  in- 
vestigations. 

A  represents  one-half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  bow,  and  shows 
the  beginning  of  the  narrative. 

B  and  C  are  continuous,  though  upon  another  face  of  the  bow. 
The  explanations  of  the  characters  are  here  given  : 

I.  A  baidarka,  or  skin  boat,  placed  upon  poles  for  drying.  2.  A 
winter  habitation,  known  by  being  round  topped.  3.  A  tree.  4. 
Winter  habitations.  5.  A  store  house.  6.  A  tree.  7.  A  store  house. 
The  rod  connecting  the  latter  with  the  tree,  and  another  extending 
from  the  tree  to  No.  5,  are  placed  in  this  position  for  drying  fish. 
The  entire  series  from  i  to  7  represents  a  village  or  settlement,  the 
home  of  the  narrator.  8.  The  hunter,  or  narrator,  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  He  is  asking  the  Shaman 
for  success  in  the  chase.  9.  The  Shaman.  Incantations  are  per- 
formed by  making  short  circular  movements  with  the  hands,  above 
and  on  either  side  of  the  head.  A  Shaman  is  always  drawn  with 
one  or  both  hands  elevated,  and  the  gesture  for  this  personage  is  made 
as  if  he  were  performing  such  ceremonies.  In  the  present  instance  the 
left  arm  is  still  raised,  while  the  right  is  extended  toward  the  suppli- 
cant, signifying  that  the  request  has  been  granted.  10.  The  Shaman's 
winter  lodge.  11.  Trees  surrounding  the  habitations  of  this  indi- 
vidual. 12.  The  Shaman's  summer  habitation.  13.  Trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  houses. 

Another  side  of  the  bow  presents  the  result  of  the  chase,  viz: 

B.  14.  A  tree  near  the  hunter's  lodge.  15.  The  hunter's  lodge. 
The  desired  success  having  been  granted,  the  personal  totem,  or  per- 
haps tutelar  god  of  the  hunter,  is  erected  upon  the  roof  of  the  habita- 
tion, as  a  mark  of  gratification  and  to  insure  greater  success  in  the  un- 
dertaking. The  character  could  not  be  identified  specifically,  and 
may  be  unintelligible  to  any  one  save  the  hunter  who  adopted  it,  per- 
haps on  account  of  its  representing  a  mythical  animal.  16.  The 
hunter  in  the  act  of  shooting.  17,  18.  The  game  encountered, 
consisting  of  five  deer.  19.  The  demon  sent  out  by  the  Shaman 
to  drive  game  in  the  way  of  the  hunter.  20-23.  Assistants  to  the 
demon. 
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C  presents  the  fact  that  the  hunter  had  previously  applied  to 
another  Shaman  for  aid,  but  was  refused,  and  the  animals  were 
bidden  to  depart  and  not  permit  themselves  to  be  discovered. 

24.  A  tree  near  the  Shaman's  lodge.  25.  The  Shaman  standing 
upon  the  roof  of  the  lodge,  having  just  concluded  his  incanta- 
tions, the  left  arm  being  raised  as  if  to  drive  back  the  approaching 
game,  while  the  right  arm  is  brought  earthward  and  rather  more 
toward  his  person.  In  giving  the  arm  is  directed  more  toward  the 
supplicant  than  in  the  present  instance.  26.  Deer,  which  had  ap- 
proached during  the  incantations,  the  first  one  having  already  turned 
about  with  a  rather  crest-fallen  appearance.  27.  Horns  of  a  deer 
protruding  above  the  water  of  a  stream  across  which  it  is  swimming. 
28.  Young  deer.     Recognized  by  smaller  body  and  long  legs. 

The  following  text  in  the  Ki'ate';famut  dialect,  with  literal  trans- 
lation, is  of  interest  as  showing  both  the  syntactical  structure,  and 
the  order  in  which  the  same  narrative  was  given  in  gesture  language : 


Nu-num'-cu-a 
Settlement  man 

u-;^la'-qa 
came 

pi-cu'-qi-a 
hunting 

ku'-da 

go 

ku-lu'-ni 
wanted  (to)  (and) 

ka-;fa'-qa-luk' 
Shaman  (he)  asked 

ka'-;fla-qlum' 
Shaman 

mi-na^-qa-lu-qu' 
gave  to  him 

ta-;^li'-mu-nuk 
fire 

tu-du'-ia-nuk 
deer 

ka'-;^la'-luk 
Shaman 

u'-qli-ni 
went  to  top  of 

u"-i-lum' 
lodge 

kai'-na-nun' 
(where)  standing  on  top 

ka-;fa'-hu-pi-gu' 
he  made  spirits  (incantations) 

i'-u-ni 

devil 

(was) 

au'-qkua-glu-hu' 
sent  to  hini  (the  hunter) 

te'-itc-lu-gi' 

(and)  brought 

ta-;fli'-mu-nuk' 
five 

tun-du'-ia-nuk 
.    deer 

• 

tau'-na-cuk 
same  man 

pi-;(flu-ni' 
he  caught 

ta-/li'-mu-nuk' 
five 

tun-du'-ia-;fa-nuk' 
deer  [pi.  form] 

tu^-gu-/li'-u-qi 
.  killed 
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a-/li'-lum 
Another 

tu-rau'-qtcu-gi' 
did  not  grant  request 


ka'-;^la-qlum' 
Shaman 


Another  narrative  from  the  same  locality  presents  the  manner  of 
recording  success  in  the  chase.  The  animals  are  not  as  well  drawn 
as  those  upon  more  recent  ivory  workmanship,  and  the  specimen 
from  which  the  annexed  figures  were  copied  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  one.     (Fig.  ii.) 

The  story  is  to  the  effect  that  the  recorder  desired  the  number  and 
variety  of  animals  drawn ;  those  having  their  heads  directed  toward 
the  lodge  are  the  ones  which  he  secured,  while  those  with  their 
heads  turned  away  are  others  which  he  desired  but  which  he  did 
not  get. 

The  drawing  in  the  original  is  continuous,  but  has  here  been 
divided ;  therefore,  to  understand  the  context,  the  left-hand  end  of 
D  should  be  joined  to  the  right-hand  end  of  E.  The  following  is 
an  explanation  of  the  several  characters : 

I.  The  hunter  whose  success  is  depicted.  2.  Winter  habitation, 
with  smoke  issuing  from  the  opening  in  the  roof.  The  cross-piece 
of  wood,  supported  by  two  vertical  poles,  is  used  for  drying  skins 
and  fish.  3.  The  hunter's  companion.  4,  5,  6.  Three  beavers. 
7.  A  porcupine.  8,9.  Deer.  10.  A  wolf.  11.  A  seal.  12.  A  wal- 
rus. 13.  A  fox.  14.  A  bear.  15.  A  land  otter.  16.  A  weasel, 
according  to  the  interpretation  given,  although  there  are  no  specific 
characters  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  from  the  succeeding 
figures.     17,  18,  19,  20,  21.  Martens. 

Ki'ate'/amut  Text. 


Hui'nu-na' 

-gra 

hui'-pu-qtu'-a 

I  (from)  my  place 

I  went 

pi-cu'-qu-lu 

'-a 

mus'-qu-li'-qnut 

hunting 

(for)  skins  of  animals 

pa-mu'-qtu- 

lit' 

ta-hi'-men 

a-mi'-da-duk' 

martens 

five 

weasel 

a-/la-luk' 

a'-qui-a'-muk 

pi-qu'-a 

one 

land  otter 

caught 

a-/la-luk' 

ku- 

-qu' 

-lu'-nu-muk 

a-/la-luk' 

one 

wolf 

one 
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tun'-du-rauk 

tu'-gu-qli'-u-gu' 

deer 

I  killed 

me-lu'-ga-nuk' 

pe'-luk 

pi-nai'-u-nuk 

two 

beavers 

three 

nu'-nuk 

pit'-qu-ni' 

ma-klak'-muk 

porcupine 

I  caught  none 

seal 

pit'-qu-ni' 

a-ci'-a-na-miik 

pit'-qu-ni' 

I  caught  none 

walrus 

I  caught  none 

wa-qi'-la-muk 

pit'-qu-ni' 

ta-gu'-/a-muk 

fox            I 

caught  none 

bear 

pit'-qu-ni' 

I  caught  none 

\ 

The  same  narrative  was  also  given  in  gesture  signs,  and  the  text 
shows  the  exact  order  of  their  execution  and  sequence,  a  result  not 
often  obtained  when  comparing  sentences  given  in  both  oral  and  ges- 
ture language  by  other  tribes  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  (Fig.  12,)  was  also  copied  from  a 
piece  of  walrus  ivory  in  the  museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  California.  The  carving  was  made  by  a 
Kiate';famut  Indian  of  southern  Alaska,  and  represents  the  success 
of  a  Shaman  in  curing  two  patients. 


^  "^y^ 


7  c 


Fig.  12.     Innuit  carving  on  walrus  ivory. 


The  following  explanation  of  the  several  characters  will  suffice : 

I,  2.  A  Shaman's  summer  habitation,  showing  trees  growing  in 
the  vicinity.  The  fact  of  their  being  placed  upon  the  houses  denotes 
that  the  houses  stand  in  the  shade.  3.  The  Shaman,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  holding  one  of  his  ''demons"  in  reserve,  to 
aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  disease  should  the  previous  treatment 
fail.  According  to  the  natives,  the  sick  are  possessed  of  ''devils,*' 
who  will  duly  leave  the  body  at  the  approach  of  a  superior  demon, 
such  as  the  Shaman  is  believed  to  control.     4.  The  Shaman's  de- 

10 
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mon.  5.  The  same  Shaman,  going  through  the  preliminary  per- 
formance of  exorcising  the  demons  that  cause  the  sickness  of  the 
two  patients.  6,  7.  Men  who  have  just  been  relieved  of  sickness. 
8.  Two  evil  spirits  fleeing  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients  under 
manipulation  by  the  Shaman. 

From  the  large  amount  of  pictographic  material  examined  thus 
far,  both  upon  the  rocks  in  the  various  portions  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  were  originally  designed,  and  on  various  sub- 
stances now  preserved  in  both  public  and  private  collections,  I  can 
safely  state  that  the  work  of  the  Eskimo  is  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  in  the  faithful  delineation  of  natural  objects,  especially 
of  animate  forms.  The  Ojibwa  bark  records  are  probably  next  in. 
order ;  but,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  mythical  beings  and 
mnemonic  characters,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  interpretations 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  ceremonies  and  mythology.  This 
is  applicable  also  in  the  study  of  pictographs  of  other  tribes ; 
though  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gesture  language,  or  I  might  with  more  propriety 
say  the  several  gesture  dialects,  will  be  of  more  value,  since  the 
attempted  reproduction  of  gestures  and  signs  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence. Of  the  latter  class  the  California  pictograph  already  men- 
tioned is  an  excellent  example.  The  sarjie  advancement  in  record- 
ing the  gesture  language  is  also  noticed  in  many  of  the  Eskimo 
drawings. 

The  Chinese  characters,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  some  of 
the  Maya  and  Mexican  drawings  show  abundant  evidence  of  having 
originated  in  pictographic  delineation  of  objects  and  actions.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  representation  of  subjective  ideas  that  the  aboriginal 
artist  fails ;  but  when  the  lines  and  curves  corresponding  to  the 
movements  of  the  hands  in  gesture  were  once  delineated,  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  graphic  representation  of  ideas  was 
overcome,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  gesture  signs  and  their  comparison  with  pictographs  will  lead  to 
the  surest  results. 

Mr.  DoRSEY,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  demons  were  supposed 

to  aid  the  Shaman  in  bringing  game  in   the  way  of  the  favored 

hunter,  stated  that  the  Kansas  represent  upon  their  mythologic 

chart  a  ''venerable  man,'*  who  is  supposed  to  go  out  and  call  in 

the  game. 
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Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  then  read  a  paper  on  "Illustrations  of 
Mythology  from  Slav  and  Magyar  Folk-lore.'* 

abstract. 

'  Folk-lore  is  the  entire  stock  of  wisdom  accumulated  by  the  un- 
lettered masses  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Like  language, 
it  is  the  product  neither  of  one  mind  nor  a  given  number  of  minds, 
but  of  all  the  various  groups  which,  together,  form  humanity;  like 
language,  it  is  in  the  possession  of  all  men,  common  property  be- 
queathed by  anonymous  ancestors  or  predecessors.  As  there  is  no 
nation,  tribe,  or  group  of  persons  without  language,  there  is  none 
without  folk-lore,  which,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  the  fruit  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  men  before  they  are  modified  by  what  is  called 
education,  and  represents  their  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature, 
if  the  latter  term  may  be  used  with  reference  to  people  unacquainted 
with  letters. 

The  first  illustration  was  taken  from  the  Magyar  story  of  Mirko, 
the  King's  Son,  in  which  a  sword  moves  continually  and  cuts  on 
every  side,  guarding  the  hero  while  asleep,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  reach 
him ;  this  sword  has  its  parallel  in  the  sword  of  the  3d  chapter  of 
Genesis,  last  verse,  **  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
Tree  of  Life."  The  most  characteristic  incident  of  the  story  is  that 
of  turning  a  diamond  castle  into  an  apple,  and  then  turning  the 
apple  back  into  a  castle  after  the  hero  returns  home.  A  similar 
case  is  found  in  the  Russian  story,  Dawn,  Twilight,  and  Midnight, 
where  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 
shrinks  into  an  egg,  is  carried  away  in  the  pocket  of  a  woman,  and 
becomes  a  kingdom  again  at  her  desire,  which  is  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  making  an  acorn  a  tree  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  turning 
the  tree  into  an  acorn  again,  or  like  that  in  the  2d  Book  of  Kings, 
20th  chap.,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  sun  was  turned  back  10  de- 
grees as  a  sign  to  King  Hezekiah  that  he  would  recover  from  his 
illness.  In  all  these  cases  the  same  principle  is  involved,  namely, 
that  of  reversing  the  direction  of  forces  now  acting  in  the  universe, 
of  going  back  to  yesterday  and  last  year,  of  undoing  an  accom- 
plished deed.  Fate  and  predestination  were  illustrated  from  a 
Serbian  tale,  and  the  power  of  the  word  which  creates  and  destroys, 
from  Russian  lore  and  the  great  feast,  the  Ramayana,  produced  by 
the  prayers  of  the  mighty  sage  Bharadwaja,  who  entertained  an 
army  of  more  than  a  million  of  men. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Mason  said  that,  so  far  as  this  combined  learning  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  was  concerned,  the  whole  world  seemed  akin. 

Prof.  Thomas  referred  to  the  publication  several  years  ago  of  a 
collection  of  myths  of  the  New  World,  and  also  to  a  later  publica- 
tion of  hero  myths,  in  the  latter  of  which  there  are  psychologic 
deductions  at  variance  with  the  former. 

Dr.  Fletcher  then  presented  a  scheme  of  nomenclature  for  the 
stature  of  the  human  body. 

After  referring  to  the  several  methods  which  had  been  adopted, 
the  classification  of  Professor  Zoja  was  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Society. 


Seventieth  Regular  Meeting,  May  ist,  1883. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

gifts. 

From  the  Society. — Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences;  being  the   part   III  of  Vol.   Ill,    1883. 

Bulletin  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  Vol. 

IV,  1 88 1,  and  Vol.  V,  1883. 

From  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Congres  Internationale 
DES  AMfcRiCANiSTES. — A  circular  with  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral meeting  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  Gatschet  then  read  a  paper  on 

THE    SHETIMASHA     INDIANS    OF    ST.     MARY*S     PARISH,     SOUTHERN 

LOUISIANA. 

The  wide  area  of  Louisiana  was  once  the  home  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  tribes,  whose  names  and  locations  are  mentioned  by 
the  historians  of  the  early  colonies.  These  Indians  were  distinct 
from  each  other  in  language  as  well  as  in  race,  and  if  an  investiga- 
tor, of  scientific  attainments,  had  visited  all  of  them  150  years  ago, 
he  would  have  probably  discovered  over  forty  dialects,  belonging  to 
at  least  eight  linguistic  families.  Unfortunately,  such  a  work  was 
not  undertaken  at  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  perform  it,  and 
all  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  collect  the  last  remnants  of  a  world  of 
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speech.  Even  these  are  not  free  from  foreign  admixtures,  and,  as  far 
as  race  is  concerned,  the  majority  of  Louisiana  Indians  are  no 
longer  of  pure  blood. 

The  Shetimasha  Indians,  often  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  Cha'hta 
tribes,  are  distinct  from  other  Indians  in  language  and  in  some 
racial  peculiarities.  The  banks  of  Grand  Lake  (formerly  also  Lake 
of  the  Shetimasha)  and  Grand  river,  or  Bayou  Atchafalaya  (called 
She'ti,  Tche'ti,  in  their  language)  seem  to  have  been  their  earliest 
known  habitat.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  these  Indians  still 
remain  on  Grand  river  and  claim  to  own  lands  on  it ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  tribe,  about  thirty-five  persons,  live  at  Charenton, 
a  village  on  the  southern  bank  of  Bayou  T^che,  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
not  quite  ten  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast.  They  have  abandoned 
the  tribal  organization  since  the  death  of  their  chief,  Alexander 
Dardin,  in  April,  1879. 

The  present  Shetimasha  Indians  earn  their  living  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  French  Creoles  surrounding  them.  Too  poor 
to  run  any  of  the  large  sugar  plantations,  with  their  expensive  mills 
and  other  apparatus,  and  with  the  uncertainty  of  renting  them, 
they  prefer  to  earn  wages  in  the  service  of  the  large  sugar  planters 
in  summer-time,  to  raise  some  sugar-cane  and  kitchen  vegetables 
for  sale  on  the  few  acres  which  they  own,  to  cut  cypress  timber  in 
the  swamps,' (districts  flooded  in  the  rainy  season,)  and  to  manufac- 
ture baskets  and  other  utensils.  Articles  like  these  are  made  by  the 
women,  who  are  hard  workers  and  certainly  more  industrious  than 
the  men.  About  fifty-five  Indians  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this 
ancient  tribe,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  these  speak  the  Indian 
tongue,  the  rest  using  exclusively  the  Creole  dialect  of  French. 
Every  house  contains  quite  a  number  of  children,  so  that  the  tribe 
and  even  the  language  will  not  become  extinct  within  a  short  time. 
But  they  have  forgotten  almost  everything  of  importance  concerning 
the  history,  traditions,  wars,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  race. 
The  oldest  members  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  I  visited  them  (Decem- 
ber, 1 881)  were  three  women,  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
are  probably  the  only  pure-bloods  among  them,  and  are  of  a  very  dark 
cinnamon  complexion.  The  oldest  man  was  but  fifty,  and  the  per- 
son best  acquainted  with  their  antiquities  is  Baptiste  A'ng^lique,  an 
old  negro  living  on  Grand  Lake.  From  several  events  mentioned 
by  this  hoary  old  slave,  I  have  been  enabled  to  establish  some  points 
in  the  chronology  of  the  Shetimasha  chiefs.     Having  no  distinct 
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idea  of  our  mode  of  computing  years,  he  stated  that  he  was  bom 
nine  years  "before  the  Jackson  war,*'  and  married  when  **  the  stars 
fell  from  the  skies,*'  which  indications  resp)ectively  point  to  1805 
and  to  the  meteoric  showers  of  1833  or  1834. 

The  aboriginal  name  which  the  Shetimasha  give  to  themselves  is 
Pa'ntch  pinunkansh,  ^^men  altogether  red^  Of  course,  this  name 
could  not  have  originated  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  and 
negroes;  and,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Gulf  States  do  not  intermarry  with  the  negro,  while  in  the  north — 
the  Long  Island  Indians  for  instance — many  tribes  have  done  so 
extensively.  Of  the  name  Shetimasha^  these  Indians  can  give  no  ac- 
count, but  state  that  the  Alibamu  Indians,  living  west  of  them,  pro- 
nounce it  Tchik^maha;  the  earliest  French  historians  wrote  Shyout^- 
macha,  Tchoutymacha  (1700),  etc.  Like  the  name  of  the  Taensa 
tribe,  their  name  is  taken  from  the  Cha'hta  language;  it  means 
"  they  have  cooking  utensils;''  tchiiti  meaning  pot^  vessel  for  boiling; 
and  imasha,  they  possess,  they  own.  For  this  etymology  I  am  indebted 
to  Allen  Wright,  Governor  of  the  Cha'hta  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 

The  old  French  colonists  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  de- 
scribing only  the  tribes  whom  they  found  settled  on  the  high  roads 
of  travel  and  commerce,  and  thus  our  historic  knowledge  of  many 
inland  tribes  is  very  fragmentary.  Only  the  tribes  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  rivers  were  fully  noticed  by  the  French  chroniclers  j 
and  had  the  Shetimasha  not  caused  an  aggressive  movement  of  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  by  murdering  the  Na'ktche  Missionary, 
Saint  Cosme,  in  1706,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  nothing  besides  their 
tribal  name  would  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Le  Page  du  Pratz  tells  us  that  after  a  protracted  warfare,  the 
Shetimasha  finally  compromised  the  difficulty  by  soliciting  a  peace- 
able settlement,  and  *' chanting  the  calumet"  before  one  of  the 
French  commanders. 

The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  these  south- 
ern Indians  has  often  been  described  by  eloquent  authors  fully  able 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  A  semi-tropical  sky  over- 
arches that  land,  and  its  sultry  climate  produces  all  the  plants, 
herbs,  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  luxuriant  soil.  The  finest  spectacle 
is  presented  by  the  gigantic  live  oak,  the  limbs  of  which  begin  to 
expand  out  of  the  vigorous  trunk  not  far  from  the  soil,  rise  to  alti- 
tudes of  150  feet,  and  droop  down 'their  long  gray  mosses  in  pro- 
fusion. 


\ 
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A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  writes  of 
that  part  of  Bayou  T^che  which  lies  between  St.  Martinsville  and 
Breaux  Bridge,  where  the  live  oaks  on  either  bank  are  more  dense 
than  at  any  other  point : 

"The  scenery  is  wilder,  as  the  cultivated  places  at  most  points 
are  some  hundred  yards  back  from  the  water.  The  oaks,  with  here 
and  there  a  monarch  cypress,  assume  the  most  varied  shapes  and 
seemingly  impossible  attitudes — sometimes  receding  from  the  bank 
at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  and  a  little  further  on  stretching  their 
rugged  branches  far  out  over  the  water. 

**  There  is  little  or  no  underbrush,  and  this  affords  delicious  vistas 
through  the  heavy  trunks  back  to  the  fields  beyond.  The  oaks  in 
their  new  garniture  of  fresh  foliage,  and  patriarchal  in  their  Moham- 
medan beards  of  gray,  seem  to  laugh  at  the  evanescent  changes 
going  on  around  them.  Solid,  strong,  apparently  eternal,  they 
have  stood  their  watch  over  the  T^che,  have  sheltered  the  man-eat- 
ing Attakapas  Indian  and  squaw,  have  waved  their  arms  at  the 
approach  of  the  Acadian  boats,  as  with  measured  stroke  their  sturdy 
navigators  came  slowly  along  to  give  new  life  to  these  prairies  and 
awaken  these  forests  to  a  day  of  plenty.  The  story  of  Evangeline 
is  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  bayou.  They  point  to  the  church 
at  St.  Martinsville  as  being  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  edifice 
where  she  worshipped;  and  Longfellow's  story  has  touched  tender 
chords  among  those  the  history  of  whose  ancestors  he  has  so  ten- 
derly written.** 

Settlements  of  the  Shetimasha,  or  Gens  de  la  Fourche,  (Bayou 
Lafourche,)  existing  about  1700.  From  Baptiste  Ang^lique,  and 
the  last  two  from  maps. 

(namu  is  village^  tata,  city^  tchat,  bayou, ^ 

1.  Tchat  Kasitunshki,  (better  than  the  form  Kawitunshki,)  now 

Charenton,  on  Bayou  T^che,  southwest  side  of  Grand  Lake. 

2.  Amatpan  namu.  Bayou  Gris,  3  miles  east  from  Charenton,  on 

the  lake  shore. 

3.  Net  Plnu'nsh  *'Terre  Rouge,"  2  miles  west  from  Charenton,  on 

Bayou  T^che. 

4.  Shbktangi  hane  hetchi'nsh,  on  an  inlet  of  Grand  Lake,  about  3 

miles  north  of  Charenton.  Their  central  house  for  religious 
dances  and  the  burial  ground  of  their  chiefs  was  in  this 
locality.    .  Now  it  is  the  sugar  plantation  of  Mr.  Price. 
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5.  Ne'kun  si'snis,  or  **  Round  isle,*'  opposite  He  aux  Oiseaux,  in 

the  Lac  de  la  Fausse  Pointe. 

6.  Hipinimtch  namu,  on  the  western  part  of  Grand  Lake,  at  the 

Fausse  Pointe,  near  Bayou  Gosselin,  (hipi,  prairie^  nimtch, 
road  and  portage. ) 

7.  Namu  katsup.  Bayou  Chene  village,  St.  Martin's  parish. 

8.  Kushu'h    namu,    on   Lake    Mingaluak,    near    Bayou    Chene; 

(kij-shu'h  is  Cottonwood  tree.  ^ 

9.  Kdme  naksh  tchat  namu,  at  Bayou  du  Plomb,  a  large  Indian 

town,  near  Bayou  Ch^ne,  18  miles  north  of  Charenton. 

10.  Tsa/tsinshup  namu,  on  Grand  river,  near  Plaquemine  Bayou. 

11.  Grosse  T^te  namu;  Indian  name  not  remembered;  two  miles 

from  the  Plaquemine  village,  Tsa/tsinshup  namu. 

12.  Tch^tin  namu,  east  of  Plaquemine,  on  Grand  river,  the  name 

of  which  was  Tch^ti,  Sheti,  20  miles  east  of  Charenton. 

13.  Tchati  Kutingi  namu,  at  junction  of  Bayou  T^che  with  Bayou 

Atchafalaya. 

14.  The  site  of  Donaldsonville,  Assension  parish,  on  the  west  shore 

of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  that  of  a  Shetimasha  village. 
The  missionary,  St.  Cosme,  was  murdered  there  by  the 
Shetimasha,  in  1706.  The  present  Indians  know  nothing 
of  that  settlement,  nor  of  the  following. 

15.  Mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche,  (Tchat  Na/tsebu,)  where  it  empties 

into  the  gulf.  This  bayou  was  probably  held  by  the  Sheti- 
masha in  its  whole  length. 

In  their  aboriginal  state  the  tribe  supported  themselves  mainly  by 
vegetable  food ;  but  they  also  ate  the  products  of  the  hunt,  which  con- 
sisted of  deer  and  other  smaller  animals.  The  women  had  to  provide 
for  the  household  by  collecting  pistaches,  wild  beans,  a  plant  called 
kupinu,  (kantak  in  Cha'hta,)  and  another  called  woman's  potatoes, 
the  seed  of  the  pond-lily  (akta),  grains  of  the  palmetto,  the  rhi/oma 
of  the  common  Sagittaria,  and  that  of  the  Sagittaria  with  the  large 
leaf,  persimmons,  (plaquemine  in  Creole,  nanu  in  Shetimasha,)  wild 
grapes,  cane-seed,  and  succfl,  (guspi  in  Shetimasha.)  They  also 
planted,  to  some  extent,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  whites,  wheat ;  or  procured  these  articles  by  exchang- 
ing their  home-made  baskets  for  thtm. 

The  fishing  in  the  lakes  and  bayous  was  done  by  the  women, 
men,  and  boys ;  not  with  nets,  but  only  with  hook  and  line.  They 
fished  at  night  just  as  often  as  during  daytime. 
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These  Indians  were  strict  monogamists,  and  the  husband  could 
remarry  only  when  he  had  lost  his  wife  by  death.*  The  young 
women  were  severely  beaten  if  they  took  any  improper  liberties 
with  men  of  their  acquaintance.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  phratries  and  totems  among  the  Sheti- 
masha ;  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  once  existed 
among  them.  The  women  must  have  exercised  authority  in  the 
tribe,  for,  as  late  as  this  nineteenth  century,  two  women,  after  the 
demise  of  their  husbands,  who  had  been  village  chiefs,  succeeded 
them  in  this  charge. 

The  women  had  a  peculiar  method  of  fastening  their  infants  in 
the  cradle-boards.  They  rocked  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  fore- 
head was  flattened,  while  the  back  of  the  head  assumed  a  round 
shape  by  the  rocking  motion.  This  implies  that  the  flattening  pad, 
or  short  piece  of  wood,  was  fastened  to  the  head  only,  and  not  at 
the  same  time  to  the  cradle-board,  as  is  done  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  Indians. 

The  Shetimasha  men  wore  the  hair  long,  and  fastened  a  piece  of 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  tress  behind  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
head  erect.  They  adorned  themselves  with  much  care  and  artistic 
taste,  and  tattooed  their  legs,  arms,  and  faces  in  wavy  punctured 
lines.  They  sported  necklaces,  finger-rings,  bracelets,  nose-rings, 
and  ear-rings. 

The  warriors  enjoyed  a  peculiar  kind  of  distinction,  as  follows: 
Certain  men,  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  had  to  paint  the 
knees  of  the  warriors  with  pulverized  charcoal,  and  this  was  made 
to  stick  by  scarifying  the  skin  with  the  jaw  of  a  small  species  of 
garfish  until  it  began  to  bleed  slightly,  after  which  the  coloring 
matter  was  rubbed  on.  This  manipulation  had  to  be  repeated  every 
year. 

The  outward  distinction  of  the  chiefs  consisted  in  the  privilege 
of  carrying  a  much  larger  tobacco  pipe  than  the  warriors,  which 
they  exhibited  at  the  ceremony  of  chanting  the  calumet.  The  cabin 
in  which  they  dwelt  was  also  of  larger  size  than  those  of  the  other 
Indians. 

The  women  wore  their  hair  in  plaits  or  tresses,  ornamented  with 
plumes.    A  portion  of  the  hair  was  wound  in  a  coil  about  the  head 

*  If  there  is  any  truth  iu  this  statement,  it  forms  a  singular  exception  to  the 
common  practice  in  Indian  conjugal  customs,  which  are  dictated  by  mere  sensu- 
ality. 
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and  secured  by  pins.  Their  ornaments  were  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
and  finger-rings.  In  painting  themselves  they  used  only  the  red 
and  white  colors. 

The  tribal  daifce-house^  or  "maison  de  valeur,'*  intended  for  re- 
ligious dances,  stood  on  a  little  bay  of  Grand  Lake,  about  three 
miles  northwest  from  the  present  village  of  Charenton.  Like  all 
other  lodges,  it  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  pointed  roof, 
but  it  was  surrounded  with  a  picket  fence.  It  contained  nothing 
else  but  the  garments  of  the  dancers  and  the  three  kinds  of  paints 
used  at  this  ceremony :  the  hapt,  or  vermilion  paint,  the  kups,  or 
black  paint,  and  the  kupshesh,  or  white  paint.  No  idols,  stuffed 
animals,  perpetual  fire,  etc.,  were  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  temple  of  the  Natchez  people.  They 
called  this  dance-house  Shoktan  gi  hana  h^dshinsh ;  all  the  other 
dance-houses,  hana  nMshamtuina.  The  place  where  it  stood  is 
now  a  sugar-field,  and  was  called  by  the  Creoles  Graine-d-volee, 
from  the  nuphar  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity. 

As  there  was  only  one  meeting  place  of  this  description  among 
all  the  Shetimasha,  the  participants  gathered  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding lake  settlements  by  canoes  the  day  before  the  new  moon. 
Men,  women,  and  children  flocked  to  the  ceremony  in  large  num- 
bers. The  ceremony  took  place  in  honor  of  Kut-nahansh,  or  the 
Noon-Day  Sun,  and  in  summer  time  lasted  longer  than  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  management  was  entrusted  to  leaders, 
(p^kidshinsh,)  who  were  provided  with  long  wands,  or  poles.  The 
men  danced  with  the  breech-clout  on,  the  body  painted  red,  and 
with  feathers  stuck  in  the  ribbons  encircling  the  head :  gourd-rattles 
and  the  scratching  of  alligator  skins  furnished  the  music  for  the 
occasion.  They  fasted  during  the  six  days  the  dance  lasted.  When 
the  ceremony  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they  drank  water  in  order  to 
produce  vomiting;  and,  after  they  had  removed  in  this  manner  any 
impurities  in  their  system,  they  began  to  eat  heartily. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  custom  of  some  tribes  of  the  Jivaro 
family,  on  the  Putumayo  river  :  the  men  tickle  their  throats  every 
morning  to  produce  vomiting,  and  then  take  breakfast,  considering 
it  unwholesome  to  eat  with  even  the  least  impurity  in  the  stomach. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Shetimasha,  as  well  as  of  -most  other 
American  nations,  was  the  Sun,  although  worshipped  here  under 
the  special  form  of  the  Noon-Day  Sun,  Kut-Naha',  which  literally 
means  the  half  circle,  the  circle  or  orbit  half  completed,  the  cul- 
minating sun. 
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No  Other  worship  of  the  sun  existed  except  that  by  dances,  just  like 
those  celebrated  at  the  initiation  rites,  which  were  performed  by 
the  men  and  women  during  a  fast.  An  addition  was,  however,  made 
to  these  dances :  a  huge  cone  of  dry  reeds,  which  w^  erected  and 
set  on  lire  at  noon.  Then  the  dance  continued  around  it  until 
the  pile  was  consumed,  which  lasted  about  thirty  minutes.  All 
this  took  place  at  the  communal  lodge,  or  temple,  called  hdna 
hedshinsh,  on  an  inlet  of  Grand  Lake. 

The  Shetimasha  had  other  divinities  besides:  the  great  devil, 
the  little  devil,  and  the  last  devil.  I  could  learn  nothing  distinct 
about  the  nature  of  these,  but  probably  one  of  them  represented 
the  Jack  o' Lantern,  ox  feu  folate,  then  very  frequent  about  the  shores 
of  Shetimasha  Lake,  around  which  their  settlements  were  situated. 
The  word  for  devil  {nekd)  means,  also,  witch,  sorcerer,  and  witch- 
craft. 

4 

The  initiation  of  the  boys  had  not  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
them  certain  mysteries  concerning  the  worship  of  their  main  deity, 
the  Noon-Day  Sun,  but  simply  aimed  at  making  them  insensible  to 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Dressed  in  breech-clouts,  their 
heads  adorned  with  feathers,  ribbons,  red  paint,  and  small  gourds, 
they  had  to  dance  for  six  days  in  the  temple,  while  fasting  and 
without  tasting  a  drop  of  water,  led  by  their  ephori,  or  disciplina- 
rians. No  female  was  allowed  to  approach,  although  they  had 
access  to  the  ceremonial  dances  at  the  new-moon  festivity. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  communal  lodge  also  were  performed 
mortuary  ceremonies.  One  year  after  the  death  of  a  head  chief 
or  of  any  of  the  village  war  chiefs,  of  whom  there  were  four 
or  five,  their  bones  were  dug  up  by  a  certain  class  of  ministrants 
called  turkey-buzzard  men,  (**ramasseurs  d'os*';  o'sh  ha'tchna,  in 
Shetimasha),  the  remaining  flesh  separated,  the  bones  wrapped  in 
a  new  and  checquered  mat,  and  brought  to  that  lodge.  The  in- 
humation of  these  bones  took  place  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Kut-naha  worshipping  ceremony  or  dance.  The  people  assembled 
there,  walked  six  times  around  a  blazing  fire,  after  which  the  bones 
were  placed  into  a  mound.  The  widow  and  the  male  orphans  of 
the  deceased  chief  had  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonial  dance. 

The  burial  of  the  common  people  was  effected  in  the  same  way, 
one  year  after  death  ;  but  the  inhumation  of  the  bones  took  place  at 
the  village  where  they  had  died.  We  find  this  singular  custom  also 
among  the  Cha'hta  and  many  other  southern  tribes,  though  the  time 
assigned  for  it  varied  from  one  to  ^\q  or  ten  years  after  death. 
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Language. — Although  my  chief  purpose  in  going  south  was  to 
study  the  Shetimasha  language,  I  cannot  give  here  a  full  account 
of  it,  for  it  would  fill  not  less  than  one  hundred  pages. 

This  language,  of  which  no  other  dialects  are  known  to  exist 
now,  is  vocalic,  and  nasalizes  its  vowels  to  a  small  degree  only.  It 
has  a  profusion  of  declensional  and  conjugational  endings,  suffixes 
the  personal  pronouns  to  the  finite  verb,  forms  a  passive  voice,  and 
seems  to  be  extremely  polysynthetic  as  far  as  derivation  by  suffixes 
is  concerned.  Ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  numerals  show  the  decimal  system  of  numeration,  not 
the  quinary  one,  which  is  the  most  common  in  the  Indian  languages 
spoken  within  the  United  States.  For  the  pronoun  thou  they  have 
one  form  to  address  common  people,  and  another  reverential  one  to 
address  superiors,  etc.  Something  of  the  kind  is  found  also  in  the 
southern  dialects  of  the  Dakota  family,  as  Ponka  and  Omaha. 

I  will  present  here  a  list  of  derivatives  added  to  the  words  of 
which  they  form  compounds.     This  list  is  very  instructive  for  show- 
ing the  mental  processes  which  these  Indians  have  followed  in 
forming  their  ideas — the  concrete  as  well  as  the  abstract  ones. 

akstegi',  (i),  purchased^  bought;  (2),  wretched,  miserable.  Quite 
similar  is  the  connection  traceable  between  Ital.  cattivo, 
French,  che'tif,  which  mean  miserable,  but  formerly  meant 
captive,  prisoner  of  war;  the  English  caitiff,  also  derived 
from  Latin  captivus,  has  even  assumed  the  moral  signification 
of  wicked,  mischievous,  like  the  Italian  term. 

ga'mpa,  ka'mpa,  heavy,  iveighty ;  from  this:  ga'mpata  metal,  as  //'«, 
lead,  ball,  bullet. 

hu'  lake;  from  this,  hu'ta,  pirogue,  canoe ;  shu'sh-hu'ta,  shushu'ta 
box;  lit.  **  wooden  canoe;**  t'ep-hu'ta,  steamboat,  lit.  ''fire- 
pirogue;"  te'p-hu'ta-ne'gsh-apshtchu'ma,  ^r^w^Z/Vr  and  rail- 
road train;  lit.  ''steamboat  traveling  on  the  ground." 

ka'meki,  ka'rakish,  long,  elongated;  also  means  wolf ;  wa'shka'mkin 
vvd!\i9,'^M,  fackass,  lit. "the  small  mule,'*  "the  small  long 
animal."     Cf.-O'sh,  ku't. 

ka'nush,  a  Frenchman,  or  French  Creole,  of  Louisiana,  because 
the  early  French  colonists  of  Louisiana  came  from  the 
Canadian  lakes,  the  countries  inhabited  by  "Kanucks.** 
Ka'nush  is  not  a  Shetimasha  term. 

ka'tchti,  to  drink;  Ka'tchmish,  conjurer,  Shaman,  is  derived  from 
this  term,  because  he  drinks  the  infusion  of  Cassine  leaves. 
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(nuait,  in    Shetimasha,)  to  put  himself   in  a  stupor,   and 
awakening  from  it  predicts  what  he  has  seen. 

ki'sh,  ^^^/ kish-atin,  A^j-^,  lit.  ''great  dog.''  Kish-kushma'msh, 
Canadian;  lit.  ''dog-eater.'* 

ki'pi,  (i)  flesh;  (2)  body  of  man,  animal;  (3)  abbr.  into  -kip, 
-ki,  a  suffix  equivalent  to  our  -likey  in  womanlike,  warlike, 
and  also  abbreviated  into  -ly  (friendly,  surly,  for  friendlike, 
sour-like);  it  also  answers  to  the  German  suffix  -lich  and  the 
Greek  -rj^r^y,  -a*5r;s\  All  of  these  originally  meant  body^ 
fleshy  kind,  form,  like  the  Shetimasha  term  kipi ;  Mo<$  in 
Greek,  leik  in  Gothic,  lie  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

k{i,  liquid,  water;  when  nasalized,  ku'°,  river,  or  ku'^^  atinsh,  great 
river;  mi-ku',  milk;  lit.  "  liquid  of  the  breast  or  udder;"  ku- 
Xt^,fire  water,  the  interpretation  of  the  Spanish  aguardiente; 
^' to  be  drunk'''  is,  to  the  Shetimasha  Indian,  to  die  of  fire 
water;  and  in  Aztec  to  die  is  often  used  for  "to  suffer;" 
ku'-yuks  (i)  panther,  lit.  '' water -tiger ;  "  (2)  domestic  cat. 
Cf.  ni'ku,  under  ne. 

k6t,  head;  from  this  are  derived  ku'tku,  halt,  kuti',  roof,  "head (of 
house?)"   ku't  ma'kte  ka'minsh,  dolichocephalic  skull;  lit. 
"head  long  behind;"    Kut-nii'ha,  the   name  of  the  chief 
national  Deity,  "half  round,"  or  "half  head,"  as  explained 
above. 

nbsiw,  persimmon ;  in  Creole  French, //a^//^w/>/^/  nanuati'nsh,  <z^/<f/ 
lit.  "large  persimmon." 

na'kshi,  one  luho  is  in  a  hurry;  and  also  warrior,  brave ;  na'ksh 
means  ivar.  In  the  Klamath  of  S.  W.  Oregon  ki'lOsh 
means,  one  who  makes  bold  gestures^  one  wrathful,  and  also 
a  bold  warrior. 

nix^,  sweet  potato,  batate ;  niip  mestekan,  lit.  "  batate  altogether 
white,"  for  turnip. 

ne',  ni  ^earth,  mud,  land,  country  ;  ne'gsh,  onthe grouml;  net,  tobacco, 
because  its  leaves  grow  near  the  ground;  ne-witi,  butte, 
mound;  lit. "thrown  upearth;"  ne  hashpa'tchpa,  brick;  lit. 
"mud  pulverized  (and)  baked;"  ne'  tsa'/tsa,  salt,  lit.  "sour 
earth;"  tsa';^tsa,  meaning  here  sour  and  sweet,  because  in 
both  sensations  a  biting  of  the  tongue  is  experienced;  ni'-ku, 
island,  lit.  "  river  land ;"  ni'msh,  portage;  contr.  from  ne-mish 
land  road  (of  the  canoes). 

o'sh,  u'sh,  turkey  buzzard ;  O'sh  neka'mki,  bat;  lit.  "long  turkey  buz- 
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zard."  The  men  placed  in  charge  of  sepultures  one  year 
after  death  bore  the  name  of  turkey  buzzards;  in  Creole^ 
hommes  carancros;  in  Shetimasha,  o'sh-hiitchna,  the  last 
term  being  equivalent  to  picking  up, 

pe'kua,  upper y  superior;  pe'kup,  above,  upland;  pe'kuampa,  slave,  lit. 
'*  upland  person,"  because  the  slaves  or  captives  taken  from 
the  tribe  were  usually  sold  to*  the  upland  tribes.  With  us, 
the  term  slave  embodies  the  name  of  the  people  which  at 
one  time  furnished  a  number  of  slaves  to  the  Germans,  viz., 
the  Slavic  nations. 

pu'p,  rabbit;  means  also  one  hundred.  In  some  Polynesian  languages, 
hair  is  used  to  designate  the  same  idea ;  in  Chinese,  many  or 
a  great  many  is  expressed  by  ten;  pu'p-ati'nsh  sheep,  lit.  'Marge 
rabbit." 

sit,  sea,  ocean;  situp  ke'tangi,  on  the  sea-shore.  I  am  induced  to 
derive  sit  from  si'htgi,  to  smell,  e^nit  odor,  through  the  anal- 
ogy of  Winnipeg,  Winnebago,  two  Ojibwe  terms  referring 
to  nauseous  exhalation  of  lake  shores,  produced  by  putrescent 
organisms.  PVom  this  verb  is  also  siti,  locust-tree  (Robinia 
pseudacacia),  a  tree  very  fragrant  in  its  blossoming  season. 

X.^'-^,  fire;  te'p  she'sht,  smoke;  lit.  ** smoke  of  fire,"  as  opposed  to 
te'p  net,  *  *  smoke  of  tobacco. ' '  Cf.  ku'-tep  and  te'p-huta  under 
kue,  hu'ta.  Te'p  is  probably  derived  from  the  radix  of 
te'pigsi,  to  place  (wood)  upon ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  say 
to  build  a  fire;  Cf.  kum-tepa',  cover;  shu'sh-kum-tepa', 
wooden  cover,  lit.  **wood  placed  upon;"  te'p-shi,  ashes;  lit. 
** ashes  of  fire." 

ya/,  ya'h,  ya',  (i)  strong  in  body,  corpulent,  stout ;  (2)  grotun  upy 
adult;  (3)  German,  from  their  stout  exterior.  An  Irishman 
is  to  them  a  '* stout  man  digging  in  the  ground." 

shu'sh,  wood,  tree, plant;  a'k-shush,  cypress  tree:  shu'sh-tchl'sh,  leaf; 
su'seks  odshi'bu,  opossum;  lit.  **wood  hog;  shusheya',  fence, 
fenced  enclosure ;  shush'-amu,  cotton;  shush-wa'e,  barrel. 

DISCUSSION. 

Col.  Mallery  and  Prof.  Mason  both  remarked  the  importance 
of  the  material  upon  which  the  present  paper  was  based. 

Dr.  Welling  inquired  whether  thfe  Shetimasha  had  come  in 
close  communication  with  the  PYench,  beside  their  intercourse 
with  the  Creoles;  to  which  Mr.  Gatschet  replied  that  they  were 
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rapidly  losing  their  own  language  and  adopting  the  Creole  patois. 
In  fact,  when  among  themselves,  they  thought  in  French  and  spoke 
in  Shetimasha.  Mr.  Gatschet  then  presented  some  examples  of 
the  patois,  and  remarked  that  only  those  familiar  with  classic  French 
could  understand  these  natives.  ^ 

MOUND   DISTRIBUTION    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  map,  showing  in  color  the  distribution  of 
the  several  varieties  of  mounds,  which  were  treated  in  groups,  with 
theories  as  to  their  construction,  etc. 

abstract. 

1.  Explain  method  of  making  map. — By  counties. 

2.  Signification  of  colors. 

3.  Characters  of  mounds  in  different  sections. 

4.  I  take  for  granted  that  the  mound-builders  were  Indians. 

/. — Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  map. 

1.  That  the  advent  of  mound -builders  was  not  from  the  Atlantic 

Coast. 

2.  That  the  Iroquois  came  from  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  That  those  of  the  lower  Mississippi  section  entered  from  the 

west,  and  their  movement  was  north  or  south  along  the  river. 

4.  That  those  of  the  Gulf  States  came  from  the  west,  moving  east, 

(or  through  Florida,  moving  west.) 

5.  That  those  of  the  middle  Mississippi  region  came  from  the  west 

or  northwest,  or  possibly  through  Michigan. 

a.  It  is  possible  the  Delawares  and  kindred  Illinois  tribes  came 
from  the  north  of  the  lakes ;  the  latter  breaking  off 
north  of  Lake  Huron  or  Ontario,  crossing  southward 
into  Michigan,  while  the  former  continued  eastward, 
crossing  the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  moving  southward. 

6.  That  those  of  Ohio  were  the  earliest  of  the  mound-builders,  and 

probably  were  driven  southward  into  east  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina. 

a.  That  it  is  probable  the  southward  movement  was  commenced 
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by  pressure  of  the  Cat  or  Erie  nation,  and  completed  by 
pressure  of  the  Iroquois. 

b.  Azatlan  in  Wisconsin  possibly  a  colony. 

7.  That  the  builders  of  the  Effigy  mounds  of  Wisconsin  were  prob- 

ably remnants  of  different  tribes  driven  into  this  region  by 
pressure  from  the  south  and  west. 

8.  That  the  tribes  of  Maryland,  Virginia,   North  Carolina,   and 

South  Carolina  were  possibly  the  predecessors  of  the  mound- 
builders,  driven  eastward  by  their  incursion. 

II. — Secondary  Deductions. 

1.  That  the  main  stream  which  poured  into  the  northern  sections 

came  from  the  northwest,  partly  along  the  north  side  of  the 
lakes,  partly  between  them,  and  partly  around  the  west  end. 
If  so,  mounds  may  possibly  be  found  along  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  and  north  of  the  lakes. 

2.  That  those  of  the  southern  section  are  off-shoots  from  the  stream 

which  found  its  way  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

3.  But  all  this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  mound-building. 

DISCUSSION. 

A  short  discussion  followed  which  was  participated  in  by  the 
President,  Prof.  Mason,  and  others,  when  the  Society  adjourned. 


Seventy-First  Regular  Meeting,  May  15th,  1883. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  John  J.  McElhone  as  an  active  member  was 
announced.  Letters  were  also  read,  acknowledging  their  election 
to  Honorary  Membership,  from  Prof.  Busk,  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine, 
Prof.  Sayce,  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  Prof.  Carl  Vogt,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Flower,  Mr.  John  Evans,  Prof.  Huxley,  Prof.  Quatre- 
fages.  Prof.  G.  Cappellini,  Prof.  Cartailhac,  Dr.  Paul  Topinard, 
and  Prof.  Worsaae. 

The  Curator  reported  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  pamphlets,  as 
follows : 

From  Mr.  John  Evans. — On  portions  of  a  cranium  and  a  jaw  in  the 
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slab   containing   the  fossil    remains  of  the  Archaeopteryx. 
London.     1881. 

-  An  address  delivered  in  the  Department  of  Ethnology  and 
Anthropology,  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.     Liverpool.     1870. 

-  Note  on  a  weapon  of  stone  found  in  a  stone  barrow  at 
Pelyut. 

-  Address  on  the  present  state  of  the  Question  of  the  Anti- 
quity of  Man. 

-  An  address  delivered  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     London.     1878. 

-  An  address,  etc.     1879. 

-  Unwritten  History,  and  How  to  Read  it.     London.     1882. 

-  Note  on  a  proposed  International  Code  of  Symbols  for  use 
in  Arcjiaeological  Maps,  n.  d. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  read  the  following  pai)er  on 

THE    USE   OF   THE    CROSS   SYMBOL    BY   THE   ANCIENT   AMERICANS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
cross  symbol.  Wise  men  have  studied  the  problem  in  vain,  and 
their  answers  have  only  tended  to  deepen  the  mystery. 

I  desire  simply  to  bring  together  a  number  of  facts  in  regard  to 
this  symbol,  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  something  of  its 
significance  in  the  aboriginal  art  of  America. 

Upwards  of  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  cross  are  distinguished  in 
the  art  of  the  Old  World.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  Tau,  the  Fylfot,  and  the  Crutch  Crosses. 

The  Greek  Cross  (Fig.  i)  is  probably  the  most  usual  form,  as  it 
can  be  found  in  the  art  of  nearly  all  nations.  It  is  frequently  en- 
closed in  a  circle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


The  Latin  Cross,  (Fig.  3,)  so  called  because  in  great  favor  with 
the  Latin  races,  has  the  lower  arm  much  elongated.     It  is  the  cross 
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formerly  employed  in  crucifixion.  With  Romanists  it  takes  a 
variety  of  forms,  some  having  but  a  single  cross  piece,  while  others 
have  three  or  more.  The  elaboration  of  detail  in  these  crosses  is 
almost  infinite. 


I'ig-  3- 

The  Tau  (Fig.  4)  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  forms  of  the  cross, 
being  found  among  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud  and  Egypt.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Druids  as  a  symbol  of  God.  It 
is  found  among  Gnostic  and  Hebrew  charms,  and  was  an  all  potent 
sign  with  the  Knights  Templars.  It  has  an  important  place  in 
Christian  art,  and  is  very  generally  known  as  the  Cross  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  Crutch  Cross,  or  cross  potent,  consists  of  four  of  these 
crosses  arranged  about  a  centre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


1 


cn 


Fig.  4- 


Fig.  5. 


U 


Probably  the  most  singular  of  all  the  forms  of  this  emblem  is  the 
Fylfot,  or  Four-footed  Cross,  Fig.  6,  the  hammer  of  Thor  the 
Thunderer,  the  god  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  emblem  of  this 
god,  according  to  Jewett,  was  a  thunderbolt ;  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  hammer  of  gold,  shaped  like  a  cross,  with  .arms  more  or 
less  bent  at  the  oyter  ends.  It  is  a  very  ancient  form,  and  it  is  not 
known  what  country  or  people  gave  it  birth.     It  is'  embodied  in  the 
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art  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  occurs  frequently  in  both 
Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities  of  Britain.  It  may  be  found  on 
Roman  and  Etruscan  pottery,  and  even  on  the  porcelain  of  the 
ancient  Chinese.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  ancient  coins 
of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe. 


C 


n 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


A  variety  of  this  cross  is  made  by  curving  the  arms,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  7 ;  other  forms  are  hardly  less  widely  scattered  over  the  Eastern 
continent. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  slight  review  that  an  attempt  to  trace  any 
of  the  American  forms  to  a  particular  part  or  people  of  the  East 
will  be  quite  useless.  All  attempts  to  do  so  have  signally  failed,  and 
WG  are  compelled  to  look  upon  its  occurrence  in  the  two  continents 
as  one  of  those  strange  analogies  so  often  developed  in  the  arts  of 
peoples  totally  foreign  to  each  other. 

The  art  of  the  ancient  Americans  will  be  found  to  furnish  exam- 
ples of  nearly  every  known  form  of  the  cross.  If  written  history 
does  not  establish  the  fact  that  the  cross  had  a  place  in  our  abor- 
iginal symbolism,  we  can  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  great  archaeologic 
record,  where  we  find  that  it  is  intimately  interwoven  with  concep- 
tions j)eculiar  to  the  western  continent.  It  is  found  associated 
with  other  prehistoric  remains  throughout  nearly  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  America.  It  is  found  in  Yucatan,  in  Mexico,  and 
in  Central  America.  It  was  reverenced  in  Paraguay  and  in  Peru ; 
and  the  first  Spanish  explorers  of  Florida,  Cibola,  and  California 
declare  that  the  cross  was  an  object  of  veneration  in  these  places. 

In  exploring  the  ancient  remains  of  the  United  States  many  ex- 
amples of  the  cross  have  been  brought  to  light :  these  have  been 
casually  described  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  number  of  new  examples  of 
this  symbol  obtained  recently  from  the  mounds  and  graves  of  the 
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Mississippi  Valley.     These  examples  arc  nearly  all  engraved  upon 
disks  of  shell  which  have  been  employed  as  pendant  gorgets.     In 
the  study  of  these  particular  relics,  one  important  fact  in  recent 
history  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.     The  first  explorers  were 
accompanied  by  Christian  zealots,  who  spared  no  effort  to  root  out 
the  native  superstitions  and  introduce  a  foreign  religion,  of  which 
the  cross  was  the  all-important  symbol.     This  emblem  was  gener- 
ally accepted  by  the  savages  as  the  only  tangible  feature  of  a  new 
system  of  belief  that  was  filled  with  subtleties  too  profound  for 
their  comprehension.     As  a  result,  the  cross  was  at  once  introduced 
into  the  regalia  of  the  natives;    at  first,  probably  in  a  European 
form  and  material,  attached  to  a  string  of  beads  in   the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  suspend  their  own  trinkets 
and  gorgets;  but  soon,  no  doubt,  it  was  delineated  by  their  own 
hands  upon  tablets  of  stone  and  copper  and  shell,  in  the  place  of 
their  own  peculiar  conceptions.     From  the  time  of  La  Salle  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  savage  in  the  middle  Mississippi  province, 
the  cross  was  kept  constantly  before  him ;  and  its  presence,  in  such 
remains  as  post-date  the  advent  of  the  whites,  may  thus  be  accounted 
for.     Year  after  year,  as  exploration  goes  on,  articles  of  European 
manufacture  are  discovered   in   the  most  unexpected  places;  and 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  assign  any  single  example  of  these 
crosses  to  a  prehistoric  period  with  the  assurance  that  our  statements 
will  not  some  day  be  challenged.     It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that 
the  American  origin  of  any  work  of  art  resembling  European  forms 
must  rest  forever  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion.     As  long  as  a  doubt 
exists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  a  relic,  it  is  useless  to  employ  it  in 
a  discussion  where  important  deductions  are  to  be  made.     At  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cross  was  undoubtedly 
used  as  a  symbol  by  the  prehistoric  nations  of  the  South,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  was  probably  also  known  in  the  North.     A  great 
majority  of  the  relics  associated  with  it  in  ancient  mounds  and 
burial  places  are  undoubtedly  aboriginal.     In  the  case  of  the  shell 
gorgets,  the  tablets  themselves  belong  to  an  American  type,  and 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  ancient  art  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.    A  majority  of  the  designs  engraved  upon  them  are  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  same  district.     The  workmanship  is  purely  aborigi- 
nal.    I  have  not  seen  a  single  example  of  engraving  upon  shell  that 
suggested  a  foreign  hand,  or  a  design,  wuth  the  exception  of  this 
one,  that  could  claim  a  European  derivation. 
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A  study  of  the  various  designs  associated  with  the  cross  in  these 
gorgets  will  be  very  instructive  and  may  enat>le  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  its  place  and  importance  as  a  symbol.  In  two  cases  it  has 
been  inscribed  upon  the  backs  of  artistically  engraved  spiders,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8.     This  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  mound  in 


Fig.  8.  Shell  gorget  with  engraving  of  a  spider  and  cross. 
St.  Clair  county,  Illinois.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cross  may 
simply  be  a  representation  of  the  pretty  well  defined  cross  found 
npon  the  backs  of  some  species  of  the  genus  Atta,  but  there  appears 
to  be  good  reason  for  believing  otherwise.  The  cross  here  shown 
has  a  very  highly  conventionalized  character,  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  realistic  drawing  of  the  insect,  and,  what  is  still  more  de- 


FlG.  9.     Cross  from  a  shell  goi^et. 
cisive,  it  is  identical  with  forms  engraved  upon  other  objects  and 
associated  with  other  symbols.     The  conclusion    reached   is   that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  cross  has  a  purely  symbolic  character. 
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In  Fig.  9  we  have  an  example  of  the  Fylfot  Cross,  which 
occurs  upon  the  back  of  a  spider  engraved  on  a  shell  gorget,  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  preceding.  In  another  case  the  cross  is 
surrounded  by  a  rectangular  framework  of  lines,  looped  at  the 
corners,  and  guarded  by  four  mysterious  birds.  The  example  pre- 
sented in  Fig.  10  was  obtained  from  a  stone  grave  on  the  Cumber- 
land river,  Tennessee.  It  is  a  shell  gorget  of  the  usual  form.  In 
the  center  is  a  symmetrical  cross  of  the  Greek  type  inclosed  in  a 


circle.     O       d       f    1  gl      j  d  i  d  1     ays  o    a- 

niL-nted       h  rsl  Ihlldg         ■sen     ana  k- 

able  cob  fh  blh  dhu        The 

outer  i>ortion  is  very  interesting  and  of  a  character  purely  aborigi- 


Fig.  II.     Cro^s  from  a  ■iliell  e"'g^t. 
The  cross  shown  in  Fig.  1 1  is  taken  from  a  gorget  similar  to  the 
one  just  described. 
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The  gorget  presented  in  Fig.  1 2  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  Perrine,  and  was  obtained  from  a  mound  in  Union  county, 
Illinois.  It  is  a  little  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter  and  has 
been  ground  down  to  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  one-twelfth  of 
of  an  inch.  The  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  the  margin  is  carefully 
rounded  and  polished.  Near  the  upper  edge  are  two  perforations 
for  suspension.  The  cord  passed  between  the  holes  on  the  con- 
cave side,  wearing  a  shallow  groove.  On  the  convex  side  the  cord 
marks  extend  upward  and  outward,  indicating  the  usual  method 
of  suspension  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer.  The  cross  which  occu- 
pies the  center  of  the  concave  face  of  the  disk  is  quite'simple.     It 


is  partially  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  semicircular  line,  and  has  now 
no  other  definition  than  that  given  by  four  triangular  i>erforations 
which  separate  the  arms.  The  face  of  the  cross  is  ornamented  with 
six  carelessly  drawn  incised  lines,  interlacing  in  the  center,  as 
shown  in  the  cut — three  extending  along  the  arm  to  the  right  and 
three  passing  down  the  lower  arm  to  the  enclosing  line.     I  have 
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not  been  able  to  learn  anything  of  the  character  of  the  intennents 
with  which  this  specimen  was  associated. 

The  gorget  shown  in  Fig.  13  contains  a  typical  example  of  the 
cross  of  the  momid  Ijuilder.  The  border  of  the  disk  is  plain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  usual  perforations  at  the  top.  The  cross  is 
enclosed  in  a  carelessly  drawn  circle ;  and  the  spaces  between  the 
arms,  which  in  other  examples  are  entirely  cut  out  or  filled  with 
rays  or  other  figures,   are  here  decorated  with  a  reticulated  pat- 


Fio.  13.  ■  Shell  gorget  wiih 


Tennessee. 


tern.  The  lines  which  define  the  arms  of  the  cross  intersect  in 
the  middle  of  the  disk.  The  square  figure  thus  produced  in  the 
center  contains  a  device  that  is  probably  significant.  A  double- 
curved  or  S-shapcd  incised  line,  widened  at  the  ends,  extends  ob- 
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liquely  acro.ss  the  square  from  the  right  upper  to  the  left  lower 
corner.  This  figure  api>ears  to  be  an  elementary  or  unfinished 
form  of  the  device  found  in  the  center  of  some  of  the  more  elabo- 
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rately  carved  disks  of  shell.  This  specimen  was  obtained  from  a 
mound  on  Lick  Creek,  Tenn.,  and  is  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
The  drawing  is  somewhat  inaccurate  in  detail,  as  it  was  made  from 
a  hastily  executed  pencil  sketch.  Other  forms  from  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  and  New  York  are  shown  in  Figs.  14,  15,  and  16. 

The  small  gorget  presented  in  Fig.  17  is  of  inferior  workmanship, 
and  the  lines  and  dots  seem  to  have  a  somewhat  haphazard  arrange- 
ment. The  cross,  which  may  or  may  not  be  significant,  consists 
of  two  shallow  irregular  grooves,  which  intersect  at  right  angles 
near  the  center  of  (he  disk  and  terminate  near  the  border.     There 


Fig.  17.      Shell  go'^'''  «ith  cios*,  from 

are  indications  of  an  irregular,  somewhat  broken,  concentric  line 
near  Che  margin.  A  number  of  shallow  conical  pits  have  been 
drilled  at  rather  irregular  intervals  over  most  of  the  surface.  A  tri- 
angular fragment  is  lost  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  disk.  This 
specimen  was  obtained  from  a  mound  on  Lick  Creek,  East  Tenn., 
by  Mr.  Dunning. 

In  Fig.  18  I  present  a  large  fragment  of  a  circular  shell  ornament, 
on  the  convex  surface  of  which  a  very  curious  pattern  has  been 
engraved.  The  design,  inclosed  by  a  circle,  represents  a  cross  such 
as  would  be  formed  by  two  rectangular  tablets  or  slips,  slit  longi- 
tudinally and  interlaced  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Between 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  in  the  spaces  inclosed  by  the  circular  border 
line,  are  four  annular  nodes,  having  small  conical  depressions  in 
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Ftc.  iS.     Shell  gorget,  from  a  mound  on  Fain's  Island,  Tennessee. 


Fig.  19.     Fragracnl  of  a  shell  gorge!,  from  Cliarleslon.  Mis; 
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their  centers.  These  nodes  are  relieved  by  cutting  away  portions 
of  the  shell  around  them.  In  the  center  of  the  cross  is  another 
small  node  or  ring  similarly  relieved.  The  lines  are  neat  and 
deeply  incised.  The  edge  of  the  shell  has  been  broken  away  nearly 
a!)  around.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  ornament,  natu- 
ral size.     It  was  obtained  from  a  mound  on  Fain's  Island,  Tenn. 

A  large  shell  cross,  the  encircling  rim  of  which  has  been  broken 
away,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ig.  The  perforations  are  still  intact.  The 
cross  is  quite  plain.  This  specimen  is  very  much  decayed,  and 
came  to  the  National  Museum  inside  of  a  skull  obtained  from  a 
grave  at  Charleston,  Mo.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  record  of  the 
specimen. 


In  Fig.  20  a  large  copper  disk  from  an  Ohio  mound  is  presented. 
The  specimen  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is  very  thin,  and  has 
suffered  greatly  from  corrosion.  A  symmetrical  cross,  the  arms  of 
which  are  five  inches  in  length,  has  been  cut  out  of  the  center. 
Two  concentric  lines  have  been  impressed  in  the  plate — one  near 
the  margin  and  the  other  touching  the  ends  of  the  cross.  It  is 
now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  New  York. 

Other  examples  of  the  cross  obtained  from  the  mounds  could  be 
added  to  this  list — a  few  in  shell  and  stone  and  many  in  copper. 
Examples  of  the  Latin  cross  are  rarely  met  with  excepting  in  the 
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latter  material  and  in  silver;  this  is  a  significant  fact.  The  Christian 
cross  in  all  its  forms  abounds  in  the  post- Columbian  art  of  the 
American  tribes. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Thomas  thought  that  a  study  of  the  Mexican  hiero- 
glyphs would  help  to  absolutely  explain  the  symbol  of  the  cross  in 
Mexico.  The  dots  associated  with  the  cross  have  reference  to  the 
days  of  the  week.  The  east  was  always  at  the  top,  not  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  rings  or  circles  signify  cycles,  and  time  is  counted 
from  right  to  left.  The  colors  referring  to  the  cardinal  points  are 
not  persistent,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brinton. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  continued  by  the  various  members 
present  upon  the  forms  of  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  Christianity, 
its  origin,  etc.,  after  which  Dr.  Hagner  read  a  paper  on  ''Origin 
OF  THE  Sexes." 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  of  a  professional  character, 
and  various  remarks  were  made  and  instances  presented  supposed  to 
illustrate  and  support  what  has  been  termed  the  l^w  of  Comp)en- 
sation  in  Nature. 

The  President  then  announced  that  this  was  the  last  meeting  of 
the  season  prior  to  the  summer  vacation.  He  stated  that  the 
Society  might  look  with  gratification  upon  the  past  year's  labors, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  committee  on  publica- 
tion would  be  in  session  during  the  summer  in  order  to  prepare 
volume  II  of  our  Transactions.  After  which  he  declared  the  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

J.  W.  Powell, 
Delivered  Novetnbcr  6,  i88j. 


HUMAN   EVOLUTION. 


THE   SOURCES   OF    HUMAN    HISTORY. 

The  story  of  human  evolution  is  the  essence  of  the  history  of 
mankind.  Knowing  what  man  is  and  does,  the  inquiry  arises. 
How  came  he  thus  to  be  and  so  to  do  ?  The  reply  is  history,  and 
its  sources  will  be  briefly  characterized. 

L — Geologic  Records. 

From  the  science  of  geology  we  learn  that  strata  of  rocks  are 
constantly  forming.  The  rains  wash  down  the  hills  and  deposit  a 
part  of  the  materials  in  the  valleys  and  carry  another  part  into  the 
lakes  and  seas.  During  this  process  the  bones  and  shells  of  animals 
are  buried ;  and  the  bones  of  man  and  the  implements  of  his  art 
are  buried  with  them. 

There  have  been  tribes  of  men  who,  unable  to  constnict  habita- 
tions for  themselves,  sought  shelter  in  caves,  where  they  lived 
and  died,  generation  following  generation.  In  such  caves  they 
gathered  their  rude  works  of  art,  together  with  the  bones  of  the 
animals  that  furnished  them  food.  Thus  it  came  that  the  osseous 
remains  of  men,  together  with  the  works  of  their  hands  and  the 
bones  of  the  animals  sacrificed  to  their  hunger,  were  buried  in  the 
natural  accumulations  of  the  caves,  and  now  they  may  be  exhumed 
as  subjects  of  study. 

There  have  been  tribes  of  men  living  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
on  the  shores  of  the  seas  who  brought  to  their  rude  habitations  the 
denizens  of  the  waters — the  fish,  the  crustacean,  and  the  mollusk. 
Within  and  without  their  dwellings  bones  and  shells  accumulated 
from  year  to  year  and  from  century  to  century.  To  such  savage 
peoples  this  material  was  not  offensive  refuse,  and  so  to  them  no 
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thought  of  removing  it  occurred.  It  therefore  accumulated.  As 
their  simple  dwellings  were  reconstructed  from  time  to  time,  they 
still  surmounted  the  accumulations  gathered  from  the  waters  and 
the  lands.  By  this  process  shell-mounds  were  raised,  and  in  them 
were  buried  the  bones  of  the  land  animals  and  of  the  birds  of  the  air. 
From  time  to  time  the  implements  used  by  the  f)eople  were  lost  and 
buried  in  the  same  refuse-matter;  and  sometimes  these  ancient 
peoples  buried  their  dead  beneath  their  houses.  In  such  shell 
mounds,  therefore,  stores  of  valuable  historic  materials  can  now  be 
discovered. 

There  have  been  tribes  of  men  who  buried  their  dead  in  the 
earth,  and  placed  in  the  graves  the  possessions  of  the  departed 
and  many  pious  offerings,  and  sometimes  erected  huge  mounds  of 
earth  thereon ;  and  now  skeletons,  possessions,  and  offerings  are 
exhumed. 

There  have  been  tribes  of  men  who  built  their  habitations  over 
the  waters  of  lakes,  and  these  structures  fell  and  were  buried  by 
lacustrine  sediments;  and  now  the  ancient  lake-dwellings  can  be 
studied. 

There  have  been  tribes  of  men  who  erected  habitations  on  the  flanks 
of  slumbering  volcanoes.  Mountains  heed  not  the  welfare  of  man, 
and  when  the  volcanoes  were  aroused  men  and  their  homes  were 
buried.  Under  such  formations  the  remains  of  man  and  the  works 
of  his  art  are  entombed. 

Tribes  of  men  have  made  their  homes  under  overhanging  cliffs, 
using  the  natural  caves  of  the  rocks  as  part  of  their  habitations, 
and  constnicting  external  walls  of  stone.  Such  cliff-dwellings  have 
finally  fallen  into  ruins,  and  have  been  more  or  less  buried  by  the 
disintegrating  rocks  falling  from  above.  Other  peoples  have  built 
towns  and  cities  of  stone  or  clay,  and  the  winds  have  drifted  the 
sands  over  their  ruins.  From  such  buried  cities  valuable  historic 
materials  are  exhumed. 

II. — Designed  History. 

Whenever  man  has  acquired  a  written  language,  of  pictographs, 
ideographs,  syllabaries,  or  alphabets,  he  has  made  records  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  This  designed  history  is  not  composed  solely 
of  accounts  of  what  the  writers  themselves  saw,  or  what  they  learned 
from  contemporaries,  but  it  also  includes  that  which  had  been  re- 
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ceived  by  tradition.  Anterior  to  the  development  of  writing,  man 
exercised  his  memory  in  the  preservation  of  history  to  a  greater 
extent  than  now,  so  that  historic  events  were  transmitted  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  by  tradition  with  an  accuracy  of  diction  sur- 
prising to  civilized  man.  This  designed  history  is  in  many  ways 
imperfect,  being  vitiated  in  part  by  ignorance  and  in  part  by 
design,  as  to  a  large  extent  the  purpose  of  such  history  was  laudation 
or  the  advocacy  of  measures.  But,  as  much  of  history  has  been 
written  by  many  persons,  and  the  same  events  have  thus  been  re- 
corded from  diverse  standpoints  of  opinion  and  interest,  critical 
comparative  study  reveals  much  truth. 

III. — Undesigned  History. 

Since  the  invention  of  writing,  very  much  of  history  has  been 
undesignedly  recorded.  Early  records  of  this  class  are  largely 
poetic.  Many  deeds  designedly  told  have  been  rhetorically  illus- 
trated by  fragments  of  history — statements  of  facts  in  which  the 
writer  had  no  motive  for  misstatement  but  all  motive  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truth.  Such  history  appears  under  a  variety  of 
forms — mythic  accounts  of  creation,  accounts  of  the  ceremonial 
institutions  of  religions,  and  narratives  of  the  adventures  of  heroes, 
into  which  are  woven  statement  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
weapons  and  other  instruments.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  coun- 
cils of  people,  in  which  the  statements  made  by  persons  taking 
part  therein  recount  the  doings  of  their  ancestors;  and  one  of  the 
earlier  uses  of  writing  was  that  of  recording  codes  of  laws  by  which 
societies  were  regulated.  All  of  these  records  undesignedly  writ- 
ten as  history  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  scientific 
historian  of  the  present  epoch.  The  records  themselves  are  not 
vitiated.     Their  value  depends  on  sound  interpretation. 

IV. — Comparative  Statics. 

The  study  of  mankind  as  he  is,  without  reference  to  what  he  has 
been,  is  sometimes  called  Social  Statics.  When  we  learn  what  man 
is  and  does,  as  he  is  represented  among  civilized,  barbaric,  and 
savage  nations  and  tribes,  and  compare  the  statics  of  each  society 
with  every  other,  and  arrange  them  in  order  from  the  lowest  savage 
tribe  to  the  highest  civilized  nation,  it  is  discovered  that  a  series  of 
conditions  appears,  parallel  to  the  series  of  conditions  derived  from 
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geologic  records,  designed  history,  and  undesigned  history ;  so  that 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  any  people  from  savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion is  found  to  a  large  extent  similar  to  an  account  of  existing 
peoples,  beginning  at  the  lowest  and  passing  to  the  highest.  When 
the  scientific  historian  is  in  doubt  about  the  course  of  events  among 
the  people  whom  he  is  investigating,  he  turns  to  comparative  statics 
to  discover  what  it  teaches  as  a  guide  to  his  researches.  In  like 
manner  the  student  of  comparative  statics  finds  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  his  truthful  conclusions  in  the  writings  of  the  scientific 
historian. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  sources  of  history.  From  them 
an  intelligent  account  of  the  progress  of  man,  from  an  early 
period  of  his  existence  upon  the  earth  until  the  present  time,  has 
already  been  derived.  True,  all  is  not  known.  The  future  scholar 
will  discover  that  what  is  now  written  is  imperfect;  but  that  which 
is  known  is  of  profound  interest,  and  contains  lessons  for  human 
welfare  that  mankind  cannot  ignore. 

THE  EARLY  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 

From  the  geologic  record  it  is  ascertained  that  man  lived  in  late 
Tertiary  times.  In  early  Quaternary  time  he  is  found  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  earth,  for  his  bones  are  discovered  in  the  Ter- 
tiary or  Quaternary  rocks  of  every  continent.  By  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion, now  postulated  in  all  sound  scientific  research,  it  is  inferred 
that  he  existed  as  a  highly  differentiated  animal  long  anterior  to 
that  time,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  by  anthropologists  that 
geologic  research  will  eventually  demonstrate  this  inference.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  man  was  widely  distributed  in  the  first  part  of  Qua- 
ternary time.  Now,  science  has  not  yet  established  a  method  for 
measuring  geologic  time  in  the  units  of  recorded  history — in  years, 
though  some  attempts  of  this  character  have  been  made,  and  im- 
portant conclusions  have  resulted  therefrom.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  Quaternary  time  must  be  measured  by  scores,  or  hun- 
dreds, of  thousands  of  years.  The  remains  found  exhibit  the  fact 
that  at  such  time  as  they  were  deposited  the  human  beings  to  which 
they  belonged  were  highly  developed  as  compared  with  the  most 
advanced  of  the  lower  animals  existing  at  the  present  day,  and  yet 
that  they  were  less  advanced  than  the  lowest  of  men  existing  now, 
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and  much  lower  than  man  in  his  highest  estate.  All  this  comes  from 
the  geologic  record.  In  the  same  manner  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  peoples  of  tribes  and  nations  still  existing  exhibits  the  fact 
that  savages  are  physically  much  more  like  the  lower  animals  than 
are  civilized  men. 

In  geologic  formations  of  the  same  age  as  those  in  which  the 
first  human  remains  are  found,  many  implements  are  discovered, 
fashioned  by  man  and  used  by  him  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
These  tools,  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  in  their  fash- 
ioning, and  in  their  uses,  exhibit  a  very  low  state  of  culture,  for  we 
here  discover  the  very  beginning  of  the  arts  in  the  use  of  rudely 
shaped  stones,  fragments  of  bones,  and  shells.  Now  these  rude 
works  of  art — stone  hammers,  stone  celts,  shells  and  fragments  of 
shells,  bones  and  fragments  of  bones — are  scattered  everywhere 
throughout  the  habitable  earth,  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that 
when  man  began  the  invention  of  arts  he  had  occupied  the  whole 
earth. 

In  the  study  of  the  institutions  of  mankind,  it  is  discovered  that 
as  we  go  backward  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  civilized  races, 
or  go  downward  in  the  scale  of  peoples  from  civilization  to  savagery 
as  these  peoples  exist  as  tribes  and  nations  upon  the  earth,  such 
institutions,  through  which  society  is  organized  and  regulated,  have 
passed  through  a  series  of  stages,  such  stages  becoming  more  and 
more  simple  as  we  go  backward  and  downward.  First  it  is  noticed 
that  the  structure  of  bodies  politic,  /*.  r.,  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, changes  by  becoming  more  simple  and  by  presenting  charac- 
teristics which  manifestly  include  less  and  less  numbers  in  each 
corporate  body  or  state,  be  it  national  or  tribal ;  so  that  the  earliest 
forms  of  states,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  structure,  could  not 
include  large  bodies  of  people.  As  we  pass  back  in  civilization  the 
smaller  becomes  the  nation.  As  we  still  pursue  our  investigation 
through  barbarism  into  the  lowest  savagery,  the  smaller  becomes 
the  tribe.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  history  of 
mankind  there  was  a  vast  multiplicity  of  tribal  states. 

The  condition  of  primitive  man  is  also  discovered  in  the  study  of 
languages.  In  the  early  history  of  philologic  research  it  was 
assumed  that  the  thorough  study  of  languages  would  result  in 
tracing  them  to  a  common  stock.  For  a  time,  as  the  languages  of 
the  more  civilized  peoples  were  studied,  this  earliest  hypothesis 
rapidly  gained  credence,  from  the  fact  that  the  languages  of  the  more 
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civilized  peoples  were  thus  traced  to  a  common  stock — the  Aryan. 
But,  as  research  was  widened,  and  the  languages  of  more  diverse 
peoples  were  studied,  new  groups  were  established  on  as  firm  a  basis 
as  that  upon  which  the  Aryan  rests.  As  investigation  progressed 
from  decade  to  decade,  these  stocks  of  languages  rapidly  multiplied, 
so  that  a  very  great  diversity  of  original  stocks  or  families  of  lan- 
guages is  now  recognized.  But  there  is  yet  a  further  stage  in  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  shown  that  every  such  group  of  languages 
in  the  course  of  its  history  borrows  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from 
others.  Sometimes  this  borrowed  material  can  be  traced  to  other 
stocks  known  to  exist.  Much  of  it  cannot  be  thus  traced,  and  it 
becomes  highly  probable  that  many  linguistic  stocks  have  been  so 
far  lost  that  only  these  fragments,  these  waifs  of  language,  remain 
to  give  hints  of  their  existence.  It  is  thus  shown  that  languages 
have  had  a  multiplicity  of  origins ;  and  it  is  further,  shown  that 
languages,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  were 
very  imperfectly  organized — that  is,  they  were  very  crude  tools  for 
the  communication  of  thought.  * 

A  philosophy  is  a  system  of  opinions  concerning  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  which  the  people  entertaining  such  opinions  have 
observed.  If  we  lake  the  history  of  any  civilized  people  from  the 
earliest  record  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
philosophy  of  such  a  people  has  changed  in  every  stage  of  pro- 
gress. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  philosophies  of  different  peoples, 
civilized,  barbaric,  and  savage,  are  studied,  it  is  discovered  that 
the  course  of  evolution  observed  is  parallel  with  the  series  of  phi- 
losophies obtaining  among  existing  peoples.  Certain  important 
characteristics  are  observed  in  these  philosophies ;  namely,  that  the 
philosophies  of  civilized  peoples  are  highly  unified ;  that  as  we  go 
backward  in  their  history  they  become  more  diverse ;  and  finally, 
when  we  study  the  earliest  philosophies,  together  with  the  philoso- 
phies of  the  lowest  tribes  of  mankind,  we  discover  that  there  is 
a  vast  multiplicity  of  systems  of  opinions  j  that  each  such  system 
of  philosophy  becomes  the  supposed  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  small  district  of  country  which  was  to  some  little  tribe  the 
whole  extent  of  its  universe.  In  this  manner  it  is  discovered  that 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  opinions  there  was  a  vast  multiplicity  ot 
philosophies. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  five  great  co-ordinate  departments 
of  anthropology,  /.  ^.,  from  somatology,  or  the  biology  of  man; 
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from  technology,  or  the  science  of  the  arts ;  from  sociology,  the 
science  of  institutions ;  from  philology,  the  science  of  languages ; 
and  from  philosophy,  the  science  of  opinions,  we  arrive  at  the 
common  conclusion  that  man  was  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
earth  at  some  early  period  in  his  history  in  a  very  low  state  of 
culture ;  that  in  such  state  he  utilized  the  materials  at  hand — the 
loose  stones  of  the  earth,  the  bones  scattered  about,  the  shells 
stranded  on  the  shores,  the  broken  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  whatever  would  most  immediately  come  to  hand  without 
ingenuity  and  without  toil.  And  we  further  discover  that  he  was 
organized  into  small  tribes,  doubtless  scattered  by  every  bay  and 
inlet  of  the  seas,  along  the  shores  of  all  the  inland  lakes,  on  every 
bend  of  the  great  rivers,  and  on  every  creek  of  the  habitable  earth. 
Man  thus  scattered  had  not  yet  acquired  organized  speech.  Doubt- 
less he  had  rude  language,  or  he  could  not  thus  have  spread  through 
the  earth,  the  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute ;  but  organized  oral 
speech  began  at  a  multiplicity  of  centers,  with  each  little  tribe  of 
the  earth.  With  speech,  into  which  opinions  could  be  molded, 
began  the  growth  of  philosoj^hies.  Arts,  institutions,  languages, 
and  philosophies  have  therefore  a  vast  multiplicity  of  origins,  and 
in  tracing  the  outlines  of  their  history  we  trace  the  change  from 
multiplicity  toward  unity. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  nature  of  this  change  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  general  glance  at  man  as  an  animal.  It  appears  that 
at  this  early  time,  as  man  was  spreading  from  some  center  through- 
out the  earth,  the  laws  of  biotic  evolution  were  in  force,  and  there 
had  resulted  therefrom  much  biotic  specialization,  for  man  was  yet 
but  the  highest  of  animals.  This  specialization  had  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  varieties,  exhibited  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
structure  of  the  hair,  the  position  of  the  eyes,  the  conformation  of 
the  cranium,  and  other  biotic  peculiarities.  Had  the  laws  of  biotic 
evolution  continued  paramount,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
varieties  would  steadily  have  become  more  and  more  pronounced, 
and  the  genus  homo  would  ere  this  have  included  many  species.  But 
through  the  evolution  of  arts,  institutions,  languages,  and  opinions, 
the  laws  of  biotic  evolution,  though  perhaps  not  absolutely  re- 
pealed, were  superseded  by  other  methods  and  laws  which  changed 
the  course  of  man's  progress.  By  the  spreading  and  admixture  of 
activities,  and  by  the  concomitant  admixture  of  streams  of  blood 
varieties  were  prevented   from  becoming  species.     The  tendency 
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to  heterogeneity  of  species  was  checked,  and  a  tendency  to  homo- 
geneity was  established. 

Having  thus  briefly  set  forth  the  early  condition  of  man,  it  is 
proposed  to  describe  the  course  and  method  of  human  evolution 
thenceforth.  Up  to  the  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  man's 
history  was  the  history  of  the  animal  man,  but  when  man  became 
superior  to  the  lower  animals  his  course  of  progress  depended  no 
longer  on  the  laws  of  biotic  evolution,  namely,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  through  the  fact  that  by  reason 
of  his  superiority  he  no  longer  came  in  competition  with  the  lower 
animals;  he  then  used  animals  and  plants  alike  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. A  new  method  of  evolution  arose.  Animals  under  the 
law^  of  biotic  evolution  were  adapted  to  the  environment;  man, 
through  his  activities,  adapted  the  environment  to  himself;  and 
through  these  activities  men  became  organized  ;  and  thus  there  is  a 
third  kingdom  of  matter,  of  which  the  science  of  anthropology 
treats.  The  origin  and  nature  of  these  activities  vvill  now  be  set 
forth. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Mind. 

In  biotic  evolution  a  special  organ  is  developed  to  regulate  the 
interdependence  of  the  other  organs  as  they  perform  their  functions 
for  a  common  purpose — the  welfare  of  all.  This  organ,  itself  a 
complexity  of  organs  with  differentiated  functions,  becomes  also 
the  organ  of  communication  between  the  individual  and  his  environ- 
ment. At  first  the  means  of  communication  are  tactual.  Out  of 
the  general  tactual  sense  the  more  specialized  sense  of  taste  is  dif- 
ferentiated, having  a  limited  set  of  nerves  for  its  organs.  Another 
differentiation  of  touch  is  the  sense  of  smell,  by  which  certain 
properties  of  exceedingly  minute  bodies,  emanating  from  larger, 
are  perceived.  Then  comes  another  differentiation  of  tactual  per- 
ception, in  the  evolution  of  an  organ  so  delicately  constituted  as  to 
detect  minute  vibrations  of  the  air — the  sense  of  hearing.  And 
finally  an  organ  of  tactual  sense  is  developed,  so  exceedingly  deli- 
cate as  to  perceive  those  vibrations  of  the  ether  called  light.  Thus 
the  five  senses  are  differentiated  out  of  the  general  tactual  sense, 
each  having  more  highly  specialized  organs  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  named. 
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As  the  functions  of  biotic  organization  are  performed  through 
the  transmutations  of  matter  and  motion  and  the  passing  on  of  the 
constituent  matter  from  one  stage  to  another  until  it  entirely  passes 
from  the  living  body,  having  been  replaced  from  stage  to  stage  by 
new  constituent  matter,  the  impressions  which  the  senses  receive 
from  the  exterior  are  imposed  upon  the  structure,  as  the  old  leaves 
and  the  new  takes  it  places.  In  this  manner  each  minute  structure 
within  the  body  is  in  part  the  same  as  the  antecedent  structure  and 
in  part  changed  therefrom  by  the  force  of  impressions  from  without. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  impressions  are  recorded,  so  that  the  struc- 
ture itself  is  a  product  of  all  co-existent  and  antecedent  agencies. 
Out  of  this  arises  Memory. 

First,  then,  an  organ  is  developed  for  receiving  impressions  from 
without,  to  be  used  in  regulating  the  functions  within  ;  and  this 
becomes  highly  specialized,  so  as  to  receive  a  vast  multiplicity  of 
impressions.  Then,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  vital  functions,  a 
record  of  such  impressions  is  preserved,  and  mind  results  therefrom. 
Objective  impressions  are  transmuted  into  subjective  sensations  and 
perceptions.  Mind  weaves  them  into  emotions  and  thoughts,  and 
men  are  thereby  propelled  into  other  activities.  An  organ  or  system 
of  organs  for  the  mind  is  discovered,  more  or  less  highly  developed^ 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  its  great  development  is  found  in  man. 
The  science  of  the  mind  is  Psychology. 

The  Arts. 

In  the  biotic  kingdom  activity  first  appears  among  plants,  and  its 
inception  has  been  denominated  Circumnutation  by  Darwin,  the 
greatest  of  biologists.  Then  follow  various  movements,  all  of 
which  are  usually  included  under  the  general  term  Sensitiveness, 
exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  among  plants.  This  effort  of 
the  plant,  under  varying  conditions  of  environment,  to  gain  the 
advantages  of  the  more  favorable,  results  in  movements  that  are 
here  called  Activities.     It  is  thus  that  plants  become  actors. 

Activities  of  a  higher  order  appear  among  animals.  Such  as  are 
fixed  reach  out  their  tentacles  for  food  ;  such  as  are  free  have  loco- 
motion, and  they  seize  their  food  as  do  fixed  animals.  In  this 
manner  animals  become  subjects,  or  actors,  doing  that  which  they 
will  or  design.  They  seek  shelter  from  the  storm,  or  purposely 
bask  in  the  sunshine.     Then  they  prepare  shelters  for  themselves. 
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provide   ways   or  devices   for   procuring   food   and    for   escaping 
dangers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  perform  acts. 

In  doing  such  acts  animals  are  said  to  work — they  perform  oper- 
ations. But  in  passing  from  the  lower  animals  to  mankind  we  find 
that  these  operations  are  greatly  multiplied  and  diversified.  This 
arises  primarily  from  a  higher  differentiation  of  the  human  organ- 
isms. Through  arboreal  life  and  the  activities  concomitant  there- 
with, under  the  well-known  laws  of  specialized  development,  hands 
were  evolved — special  organs  for  operative  functions.  Thus,  out  of 
biotic  function  were  evolved  those  activities  which  will  here  be 
denominated  Operations ;  and  the  evolution  of  operations  is  the 
evolution  of  art.     The  science  of  the  arts  is  Technology. 

Institutions. 

Low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  bilateral  symmetry  appears.  The 
lower  animals  are  characterized  by  a  multiplicity  of  like  organs  for 
the  performance  of  the  same  functions.  In  the  loss  of  this  multi- 
plicity and  the  development  of  special  organs  for  special  functions, 
there  were  gradually  evolved  duplicate  sets  of  organs  performing 
like  functions.  These  duplicate  organs  are  so  adjusted  as  to  render 
each  other  important  assistance.  Not  all  the  organs  are  thus  dupli- 
cated. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  those  specially  engaged  in 
alimentation  are  single.  Those  whose  functions  mainly  relate  to 
activities  in  the  external  world  are  double  and  co-operative.  Vision 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  duplicate  eyes,  hearing  by  duplicate  ears, 
manual  operations  by  duplicate  hands,  and  locomotion  by  duplicate 
feet.  To  an  important  extent,  therefore,  the  animal  organism  is 
an  association  of  two  sets  of  like  parts,  co-operating  for  common 
purposes.  The  next  step  in  the  higher  organization  of  animals  is 
also  biotic.  This  consists  in  the  differentiation  of  the  individuals  of 
the  species  into  male  and  female  for  bi-sexual  reproduction.  With- 
out this  peculiar  biotic  differentiation  the  individuals  of  the  species 
would  have  been  discrete.  Each  individual  would  have  been  the 
competitor  of  every  other,  and  there  would  have  been  no  genesis 
of  co-operative  association ;  but  bi-sexual  differentiation  became 
the  basis  of  co-operation  at  the  foundation  of  life.  Having  thus 
become  associated  into  more  or  less  coherent  groups,  there  were 
gradually  developed  therefrom  co-operative  activities  in  many  ways. 
There  was  co-operation  in  obtaining  food,  in  securing  shelter,  in 
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warning  from  danger,  in  destroying  enemies;  and  this  process  in  ihe 
evolution  of  association  has  continued  until  many,  perhaps  all,  of 
the  more  highly  organized  animals  have  acquired  social  institutions 
more  or  less  crude. 

Among  some  of  the  lower  animals  a  further  biotic  differentiation 
progressed  pari  passu  with  a  further  specialization  of  activities. 
This  is  seen  curiously  exhibited  among  bees  and  other  species  of 
the  articulates ;  so  that  their  higher  social  organization  is  a  con- 
comitant of  biotic  differentiation.      But  among  the  vertebrates 
biotic  differentiation  did  not  proceed  further  in  conjunction  with 
operative  differentiation.     Along  with  the  differentiation  of  op)era- 
tions  a  special  class  of  employments  sprang  up,  having  as  their 
function  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  associated. 
This  was  the  inception  of  government.     Government,  then,  is  the 
specialized  activity  of  regulation.     In  a  crude  manner,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  many  of  the  species  of  the  lower  animals  have  de- 
veloped  this  specialization  of  operations,  and  have  further  devel- 
oped the  rudiments  of  that  special  activity  here  known  as  Govern- 
ment.     But  the  operative  activities  have  their  highest  development 
among  mankind.     Through  them  society  is  organized*  by  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  many  arts  and  the  establishment  of  interdependence 
therein,  and  especially  by  the  growth  of  the  operative  activity  known 
as  Government,  by  which  all  other  operative  activities  are  regulated. 
This  gives  the  science  of  Sociology. 

Language. 

In  the  biotic  process  of  evolution  the  senses  were  developed,  and 
by  them  more  delicate  communication  between  the  subject  and  the 
environment  was  established.  In  the  association  of  individuals 
which  arose  from  sexualism  this  delicate  communication  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment  was  further  developed  into 
communication  between  individuals.  The  biotic  organism,  through 
its  most  highly  developed  organic  part — the  nervous  system — having 
become  able  to  perceive  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment which  immediately  affected  its  own  existence  and  welfare,  be- 
came competent  also  to  interpret  certain  of  the  characteristics  or 
attitudes  of  the  individuals  of  the  environment  with  whom  there 
was  constant  association ;  and  individuals  perceived  that  their  own  . 
attitudes  were  thus  discovered  by  changes  effected  thereby  in  the 
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attitudes  of  others.  In  this  manner,  by  minute  increments  of 
knowledge,  each  learned  something  of  the  other  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  each  learned  to  communicate  with  the  other,  i,  e., 
to  assume  attitudes  designed  to  influence  the  other.  Through  this 
intercommunication  language  was  developed.  The  senses  became 
the  passive  organs  of  language.  Attitudes  of  the  body  developed 
into  gestures,  and  sound-making  into  oral  speech,  and  the  active 
organs  of  language  were  specialized ;  and  finally,  oral  speech  to  a 
large  extent  superseded  gesture  speech.  Languages  are  developed 
among  the  lower  animals,  but  their  chief  development  appears 
among  mankind,  and  by  it  men  became  associated  in  thought. 
The  consideration  of  these  linguistic  activities  belongs  to  the  science 
of  Philology. 

Opinions. 

Combined  and  compounded  thoughts  produce  opinions.  Through 
the  evolution  of  language,  opinions  are  transmitted  from  individual 
to  individual,  so  that  the  perceptive  experiences  of  one  come  to  be 
the  common  property  of  many.  Through  the  law  of  heredity, 
opinions,  or  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  trans- 
mitted. Opinions,  therefore,  are  derived  from  ancestors,  from 
personal  experience,  and  from  the  experiences  of  others  communi- 
cated by  language.  Through  all  of  these  processes  opinions  rapidly 
multiply,  and  by  their  interaction  they  are  changed  in  quality. 
Organized  opinions  are  philosophies.  A  few  crude  opinions  are 
held  by  the  lower  animals.  They  come  to  believe  that  certain  things 
will  do  them  harm,  others  good ;  that  certain  attitudes  of  living 
beings  are  indices  to  their  intentions.  But  a  much  higher  develop- 
ment of  opinion  is  discovered  among  mankind.  The  science  of 
opinions  is  called  Philosophy. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  five  great  classes  of  activities  are  recog- 
nized, under  which  all  human  actions  may  be  grouped.  In  the  first 
are  embraced  the  activities  of  the  Mind  in  transmuting  objective 
impressions  into  subjective  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  the 
compounding  of  the  elements  of  thought  into  the  formation  of 
opinions.  In  the  second  are  embraced  the  operations  of  mankind 
in  supplying  his  wants.  These  are  the  Arts.  Third,  the  activities 
of  mankind  that  lead  to  the  organization  of  societies.  These  are 
the  Institutions.     Fourth,  the  activities  of  intercommunication  be- 
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tween  mind  and  mind,  embraced  under  the  general  term  Language. 
Fifth,  the  activities  of  the  mind  in  combining  the  more  simple 
opinions  into  the  more  compound,  producing  Philosophies. 

Thought  has  necessarily  been  used  as  the  name  for  units  of  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  term  opinion  has  been  used  in  a  like  manner. 
The  ultimate  product  of  thought  is  opinion ;  the  ultimate  product 
of  opinion  is  philosophy.  In  the  same  manner  institutions  and 
arts  are  each  used  to  designate  units  of  different  orders.  Psychic 
activities  are  subjective,  being  states  of  the  mind ;  objective  activi- 
ties produce  arts,  institutions,  languages,  and  opinions.  All  have 
their  genesis  in  biotic  functions.  All  are  observed  among  the  lower 
animals.  All  receive  their  highest  development  in  man.  In  their 
evolution  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  so  that  in  their  pro- 
gress there  is  an  ever-increasing  interdependence.  Through  their 
evolution  the  biotic  organs  on  which  they  are  dependent  are  devel- 
oped, or  specialized,  by  exercise.  The  evolution  of  mind,  therefore, 
is  dependent  upon  and  proceeds  with  the  evolution  of  arts,  insti- 
tutions, languages,  and  opinions,  and  its  history  is  their  history. 
The  course  and  methods  of  anthropic  evolution  must  be  ultimately 
sought  in  the  history  of  activities. 

The  doctrines  of  biotic  evolution  are  now  woven  into  the  speech 
of  common  life.  They  need  not  here  be  recapitulated.  The  evo- 
lution of  man  up  to  the  time  of  his  acquisition  of  organized  activi- 
ties is  fully  set  forth  in  those  doctrines.  Since  that  time  the  course 
and  method  of  his  evolution  have  been  radically  changed. 

EVOLUTION  OF  ARTS. 

The  arts  of  mankind  begin  with  the  utilization  of  the  most  ac- 
cessible materials  in  the  natural  environment.  Clubs  are  made  of 
wood,  various  instruments  of  percussion  of  stone;  shells  are  used 
as  domestic  utensils,  and  the  skins  of  animals  as  clothing.  Then 
man  learns  to  fashion  his  clubs,  to  fashion  implements  of  stone, 
bone,  and  horn,  and  to  add  to  his  utensils  of  shells  plaited  woodwork, 
as  trays  and  baskets.  Then  he  learns  to  fashion  and  bake  clay  for 
domestic  utensils.  Such  rude  arts  began  at  innumerable  centers, 
at  every  home  of  a  primordial  tribe ;  and  the  arts  at  first,  arising 
from  utilization  of  the  materials  immediately  at  hand,  were  con-, 
trolled  by  the  immediate  environment.  Tribes  living  in  forests 
made  shelters  of  wood,  and  improved  them  from  time  to  time. 
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Tribes  living  in  more  arid  regions,  where  wood  was  scarce  and 
rocks  were  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ready  to  hand, 
made  their  first  shelters,  and  subsequently  their  more  highly  de- 
veloped habitations,  of  stone.  Tribes  that  lived  on  the  fens  of 
rivers  and  the  low  shores  of  lakes  utilized  reeds  as  the  materials  for 
their  shelters  and  habitations.  In  a  multitude  of  ways  this  fact 
could  be  illustrated,  that  the  most  accessible  materials  in  each  center 
of  the  development  of  arts  controlled  at  first  the  nature  of  the  arts 
themselves.  From  this  condition  progress  was  steadily  made,  in 
using  first  the  materials  and  secondly  the  powers  of  nature,  until 
multitudes  of  arts  sprang  up.  In  the  arts  of  sustentation,  from 
hunting,  fishing,  root-digging,  and  the  gathering  of  fruits  and 
seeds  came  agriculture.  Then  followed  the  domestication  of  ani- 
mals, and  finally  man  employed  beasts  of  burden.  In  the  arts  of 
transportation  by  water,  first  logs  and  rafts  of  logs  and  rafts  of 
reeds  were  used.  Then  logs  were  hollowed  for  boats,  and  reeds 
were  constructed  into  similar  craft,  and  boats  were  made  of  bark. 
At  first  boats  were  propelled  by  paddles,  then  by  oars,  and  then 
by  sails.  And  finally  beasts  of  burden  came  to  be  extensive  agen- 
cies for  transportation.  Then  trails  became  highways,  and  then 
first  some  tribes  became  nomads.  The  story  would  indeed  be 
long  were  it  all  told ;  only  the  briefest  illustrations  are  necessary. 
,  In  the  early  history  of  the-  arts  tools  were  used,  and  tools 
developed  into  machines  as  device  was  combined  with  device. 
Tools  and  machines  are  used  in  art  operations,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, house-building,  cloth-making.  Each  operation  or  distinct 
art  is  composed  of  processes,  and  each  process  has  its  corre- 
sponding tool  or  machine.  With  the  evolution  of  implements, 
composed  of  tools  and  machinery,  there  is  an  evolution  of  pro- 
cesses— the  functions  of  machines;  and  through  the  evolution  of 
processes  and  implements  the  arts  themselves  are  evolved.  As 
processes  and  machines  have  gradually  become  interdependent  in 
each  art,  in  like  manner  interdependence  has  been  established 
among  all  the  arts.  Agriculture  has  become  dependent  upon  manu- 
factures for  agricultural  implements ;  manufactures  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  mines  for  the  materials  used  therein  ;  agricultural  arts, 
manufacturing  acts,  and  mining  arts  have  become  dependent  upon 
the  arts  of  transportation  to  bring  the  materials  together  and  scat- 
ter the  products  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  used.  There 
is  thus  established  among  all  arts  throughout  the  civilized  world  a 
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vast  plexus  of  dependencies,  so  that  the  operations  of  each  art 
are  dependent  upon  the  operations  of  other  arts ;  and  with 
every  differentiation  of  a  new  art  the  interdependence  increases. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  man  in  his  invention  has  developed  the 
arts.  In  the  course  of  invention  each  artifice  has  been  the  pre- 
lude to  some  other  artifice,  each  process  to  some  new  process. 
Each  device  with  its  process  is  a  step  in  an  ascending  series. 
As  better  processes  and  implements  are  invented,  old  processes 
and  implements  are  discarded.  The  good  is  constantly  being 
replaced  by  the  better,  and  the  better  by  the  best.  The  better  is 
chosen,  the  worse  rejected.  A  pyschic  activity  of  choice  inter- 
venes, and  the  method  of  progress  by  human  selection  is  estab- 
lished as  distinguished  from  natural  selection.  Thus  again  we  have 
a  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  objective  art,  not  of  the  subjective  artist.  Progress  in 
the  arts,  therefore,  is  made  by  human  invention  and  selection,  and 
the  invention  and  selection  alike  are  the  work  of — not  one  man, 
but  all  men. 

Man  in  his  highest  estate  in  modern  civilization  has  develop)ed  a 
vast  multitude  of  arts,  and  through  them  he  controls  the  natural 
environment  in  such  a  manner  that  no  longer  is  he  beaten  by  the 
winds  and  driven  by  the  storms  and  starved  by  the  deserts ;  no 
longer  is  he  the  abject  creature  of.  physical  changes — the  environ- 
ment is  now  controlled  by  himself.  Being  an  actor,  he  deter- 
mines his  own  progress  and  is  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

All  the  arts  are  man's  inventions — not  of  any  one  man,  nor 
of  a  few  inventors  appearing  at  long  intervals  from  time  to 
time  as  great  benefactors,  but  all  mankind  have  been  inventors. 
The  body  of  arts  to-day  existing  in  civilized  society  has  grown 
up  by  minute  increments,  from  the  days  of  the  club  and  the  shell 
to  the  days  of  the  engine  and  the  loom. 

As  the  arts  are  expressed  in  material  nature  they  can  be  easily 
imitated  and  learned.  From  their  very  nature  they  readily  spread 
from  man  to  man,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from  nation  to  nation. 
Again,  as  arts  are  developed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  man^  the  impulse  to  imitate  and  borrow  is  the  most 
pressing.  Whenever  arts  have  been  developed  they  have  rapidly 
spread,  so  that  that  which  one  man  has  done  has  been  a  boon  to 
many,  and  what  each  man  has  done  has  been  a  boon  to  all.  It  is 
thus  that  the  whole  world  is  engaged  in  the  invention  and  spread  of 
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the  arts;  and  when  we  contemplate  their  vast  development,  the 
extent  to  which  man  has  gained  control  over  the  materials  and 
powers  of  nature,  the  magnitude  of  the  result  is  equaled  only  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  agencies  that  work  therein.  The  arts  are  the 
inventions  of  all  mankind,  from  the  days  in  which  man  lived  in 
equality  with  strange  beasts  that  have  perished  until  the  present 
when  the  earth  is  embellished  by  his  hand.  Art  is  the  product  of 
all  labor  through  all  human  time. 

EVOLUTION  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  the  simple  arts  with  tools  and  processes  developed  into  the 
complex  and  compound  arts  with  machines  and  operations,  men 
engaged  in  these  labors  were  thereby  made  interdependent.  Each 
one  became  dependent  upon  many  others  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  his  own  calling.  Farmers  became  dependent  upon  man- 
ufacturers for  machines,  manufacturers  upon  miners  for  materials,* 
miners  upon  farmers  for  food.  In  every  stage  of  the  progress  of 
art,  man  becomes  more  dependent  upon  his  fellow-man.  The 
shoemaker  can  use  shoes  directly  to  supply  only  a  single  want,  but, 
in  the  complex  conditions  of  life  which  have  been  evolved,  he  has 
a  multitude  of  wants,  which  press  upon  him  at  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  for  the  supply  of  each  one  he  is  dependent  upon  a  multi- 
plicity of  other  men,  who  are  dependent  upon  him  through  the 
w^ant  for  shoes.  And  so  all  civilized  men  are  bound  together  by  a 
plexus  of  cords,  each  one  a  want,  and  every  man's  happiness  is 
dependent  upon  the  happiness  of  others. 

But  while  the  dependence  of  man  has  been  steadily  increasing 
from  early  savagery  to  high  civilization,  his  authority  over  other 
men  has  in  like  manner  been  increasing.  While  he  is  subject  to 
other  men  by  reason  of  his  wants,  other  men  are  in  like  manner 
subject  to  him  by  reason  of  their  wants.  Man  is  therefore  steadily 
becoming  more  and  more  a  master  and  more  and  more  a  servant. 
With  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  art,  interdependence  is  in- 
creased. Thus  men  have  become  organized  as  arts  have  become 
organized. 

With  all  this  indirect  organization  arising  through  the  arts,  there 
is  a  direct  organization  arising  through  institutions.  In  the  process 
of  this  evolution  mankind  has  become  associated  into  groups  on 
various  plans.  The  association  of  a  group  of  individuals  for  any 
purpose  whatever  gives  rise  to  an  institution. 
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The  primary  grouping  of  mankind  has  its  foundation  in  the  biotic 
differentiation  of  the  sexes,  giving  rise  to  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, or  co-operation  for  reproduction.  This  first  group  is  com- 
posed of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children.  Added  to  the 
biotic  differentiation  of  functions  is  the  anthropic  differentiation  of 
activities.  Here 'is  discovered  the  first  division  of  labor;  for  while 
by  necessity  the  wife  and  mother  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
offspring,  the  husband  and  father  has  the  indirect  care  of  mother 
and  children  in  providing  food  and  shelter  therefor.  It  is  only  by 
a  vague  inference  that  the  characteristics  of  this  institution  in  its 
earliest  form  are  known ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  association 
of  individuals  in  marriage  was  more  or  less  ephemeral,  continuing 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  individuals 
immediately  concerned.  Be  the  beginning  what  it  may,  the  later 
history  of  the  institution  is  well  known,  and  some  of  the  important 
facts  relating  thereto  will  hereafter  be  set  forth. 

When  a  group  of  individuals  engage  in  dancing,  their  actions  are 
correlated,  and  an  organized  dance — for  example,  a  cotillion — is  an 
early  form  of  institution.  Such  an  institution  is  exceedingly 
ephemeral,  as  it  lasts  only  while  the  activity  is  in  progress;  but  it 
becomes  more  permanent  in  very  early  societies,  as  dancing  associ- 
ations are  formed.  Such  associations  are  composed  of  members 
who  cultivate  a  particular  dance,  and  who  meet  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  activity  from  which  they  derive  a  pleasure, 
and  which  to  them  has  a  mythic  significance.  These  institutions 
are  very  common  among  the  lower  tribes  of  mankind,  and  consti- 
tute an  important  element  in  the  structure  of  the  tribal  state. 

In  early  society  it  is  discovered  that  associations  are  formed  for 
hunting.  Groups  of  men  engage  in  this  activity  by  enclosing 
game  and  driving  it  to  a  central  position  as  the  members  of  the 
group  themselves  converge.  Among  many  tribes  pitfalls  are  con- 
structed and  winged  barriers  of  logs,  brush,  or  rocks  adjusted 
thereto,  to  aid  in  guiding  the  driven  game.  For  smaller  animals 
nets  are  constructed,  as  snares  into  which  they  are  driven.  Such 
an  association  is  an  institution  in  its  most  primitive  form  and 
may  be  quite  ephemeral,  lasting  only  for  a  single  hunt.  But 
pitfalls,  barriers,  and  nets  may  be  used  again  on  the  same  field, 
as  from  time  to  time  during  the  season,  and  from  year  to  year, 
the  institution  is  revived.  Then  the  individuals  who  take  part 
therein  often  become  more  permanently  organized  into  societies. 
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SO  that  there  will  be  a  society  for  the  hunting  of  the  buffalo, 
another  for  the  hunting  of  the  deer,  another  for  the  hunting  of  the 
rabbit. 

In  like  manner  institutions  for  the  practice  of  occult  medicine 
arise.  Medicines  or  charms  are  prepared  with  elaborate  ceremonies, 
and  virtues  are  implanted  therein  through  the  use  of  mysterious 
words  accompanied  by  dancing,  singing,  and  the  performance  of 
strange  rites.  Sometimes  the  association  for  this  purpose  is  ephem- 
eral, but  usually  it  is  found  that  permanent  societies  are  organized, 
each  having  the  care  of  the  systematized  rite  and  the  custody  of 
the  medicine. 

So  institutions  for  the  practice  of  religious  rites  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  religious  duties  arise  in  early  society,  and  continue  on  in 
various  forms  through  civilization.  Institutions  for  the  prosecution 
of  war  are  also  organized.  In  early  history  war  parties  are  socie- 
ties.    By  their  further  development  armies  are  organized. 

As  man  progresses,  institutions  multiply.  In  a  variety  of  ways 
men  are  organized  into  groups,  or  bodies*  politic,  in  each  case  for 
some  specific  purpose.  Farmers  organize  agricultural  societies, 
mechanics  organize  trades-unions,  manufacturers  organize  their  as- 
sociations. Then  those  bodies  usually  denominated  corporations 
spring  up,  and  groups  of  men  are  organized  to  prosecute  a  specific 
industry,  as  a  gas  company,  composed  of  stockholders,  officers, 
superintendents  of  various  grades,  and  employes.  Schools  are 
organized,  composed  of  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils.  Churches 
are  organized  with  a  hierarchy  of  officers  and  laymen.  In  a  vast 
multiplicity  of  ways  these  institutions  spring  up,  and  the  same  in- 
<lividual  may  become  a  component  unit  in  many  institutions.  For 
convenience,  all  such  institutions  as  have  been  here  described, 
and  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  prosecution  of  some  enter- 
prise, will  be  called  Operative  Institutions^  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  class  next  to  be  described. 

There  is  a  special  class  of  institutions  that  arise  among  men,  de- 
signed for  the  regulation  of  conduct.  The  institution  of  marriage 
gives  rise  to  the  institution  of  the  family.  The  necessary  elements, 
parents  and  children,  constitute  a  group  of  persons,  and  for  their 
association  authority  and  subordination  are  established.  In  the 
early  history  of  society  such  groups  coalesce  into  larger  groups. 
Thus  a  group  of  brothers  marry  a  group  of  sisters.  The  men  are 
-common  husbands  to  the  women,  who  are  wives  in  common.    Their 

'3 
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children  call  one  another  brother  and  sister,  though  they  may  be 
but  half  brothers  and   half  sisters  or  cousins.     In  order  that  men 
may  live  together  in  such  a  body  politic  there  must  be  some  method 
for  the  regulation  of  conduct,  and  this  regulation  is  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  authority  and  subordination,  upon  the  basis 
of  relative  age;  and  in  early  languages  a  peculiar  linguistic  device 
springs  up  by  which  relative  age  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  kin- 
ship  by  which   the   individuals  of  the   body  politic  address  one 
another.     In  these  larger  bodies  regulation  applies  only  to  those 
particulars   that  lead  to  disagreement.     It   appears  that  the  first 
sources  of  disagreement  arise  from  the  marriage  relation.     Men 
desire  more  or  other  wives,  women  more  or  other  husbands.     Dis- 
covering that  the  conflicts  arising  therefrom  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  happiness,  plans  are  made  by  which  such  disagreements  may  be 
obviated.     A  body  of  people  geographically  contiguous,  and  united 
by  a  common  but  crude  language  and  by  common  but  crude  opera- 
tive institutions,  segregate  into  groups.     The  men  who  hold  their 
wives  in  common  and  the  wives  who  hold  their  husbands  in  com- 
mon establish  an  institution   by  which  their  children  may  more 
effectually  avoid  conflict  and   be  more  thoroughly  organized  for 
mutual  assistance.     This  is  done  by  segregating  the  children  into 
groups — two  or  more  groups  of  young  men  and  two  or  more  of 
young  women.     Then  these  groups  are  related  to  each  other  by 
rules  or  laws  established  by  the  elders,  to  the  effect  that  one  group 
of  young  men  shall  call  one  another  brothers,  and  shall  have  a  group 
of  the  young  women  as  their  wives  in  common.     The  sisters^of  the 
young  men  shall  be  the  wives  of  another  group,  that  second  group 
being  the  brothers  of  the  wives  of  the  first.     Thus  the  little  tribal 
state  is  bound  together  by  ties  of  affinity  and  consanguinity.     Now 
this  plan  of  structure  of  the  early  tribal  state  develops  in  many  ways, 
through  many  curious  institutions  of  marriage  and  of  the  family; 
but  always  in  the  early  history  of  mankind  the  body  politic  is  based 
upon  kinship. 

The  later  forms  of  this  political  structure  appear  in  the  clan  or 
gentile  organization  exhibited  among  the  Indians  of  North  America 
and  many  savage  and  barbaric  peoples  elsewhere  throughout  the 
globe;  and  it  appears  among  our  own  Teutonic  forefathers.  Per- 
ha])s  the  gentile  organization  had  its  highest  development  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  kinship  structure  of  society  was  well 
adapted  to  peoples  scattered  widely  throughout   the  earth,  each 
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having  its  own  language,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  its  own 
system  of  arts  and  operative  institutions.  An  important  character- 
istic here  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  adapted  only  to  small  bodies 
of  men,  who  are  able  to  keep  in  memory  and  recognize  all  the 
individuals  belonging  to  the  state,  and  to  address  them  by  their 
proper  terms  of  kinship. 

The  highest  form  of  this  society  in  its  simplicity, is  the  patriarchy, 
and  through  it  ancestral  worship  is  established.  In  all  the  history 
of  kinship  society  the  course  of  progress  is  such  that  classes,  clans, 
gentes,  and  higher  groups  of  these  are  differentiated  and  integrated 
always  to  one  end,  namely,  that  a  larger  body  of  people  may  be 
brought  into  one  regulative  institution  or  state. 

At  last  kinship  society  broke  down;  it  no  longer  served  the 
wants  of  the  people  as  a  method  of  organization ;  and  slowly  with 
its  collapse  a  new  system  of  organization  was  developed — that  based 
upon  property;  and  as  land  was  the  most  important  property, 
states  came  to  have  a  territorial  organization.  So  tribe  coalesced 
with  tribe,  and  nations  were  organized ;  and  through  barbarism, 
which  is  the  transition  state,  savagery  developed  into  civilization, 
tribes  into  constitutional  nations. 

The  evolution  of  ''Operative  Institutions,'*  as  they  have  been 
denominated,  will  here  be  neglected,  and  attention  will  be  called 
exclusively  to  the  course  and  method  of  evolution  of  Regulative 
Institutions. 

Under  these  institutions  we  have  to  consider :  the  structure  of 
the  state,  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  the  principles  of 
the  law. 

The  progress  of  evolution  in  the  state  is  marked  by  a  steady  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  divisions  thereof,  and  a  relegation  to  eacli  of 
some  distinct  function  of  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evolution  is  characterized  by  progressive  coalescing  of  tribes  into 
larger  tribes  and  into  nations,  and  of  nations  into  larger  nations. 

In  the  evolution  of  government  there  is  to  be  observed  a  pro- 
gressive differentiation  of  function,  as  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial;  and  in  each  of  these  great  departments  of  government 
secondary  and  tertiary  differentiations  occur,  while  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  progressing  from  low  tribes  to  highly  civilized 
nations  is  marked  by  progressive  integration  in  the  establishment 
of  relations  of  interdependence. 

In  like  manner  the  law,  composed  of  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
organized  society  endeavors  to  enforce,  is  evolved. 
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The  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  state,  the  government,  and 
the  law  was  set  forth  much  more  fully  in  my  last  address  to  this 
society,  and  for  that  reason  the  subject  will  be  neglected  here;  but 
the  essential  point  to  which  all  this  explanation  is  directed  is  this: 
regulative  institutions  have  been  developed  by  mankind  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  peace. 

In  order  that  men  may  live  together  in  peace  and  render  one 
another  mutual  assistance,  institutions  are  invented.  This  is  their 
purpose.  The  endeavor  to  secure  peace  has  been  by  two  parallel 
methods.  The  first  is  by  the  invention  of  institutions  to  terminate 
controversy,  the  second  by  institutions  to  prevent  controversy;  and 
while  the  two  systems  are  never  fully  differentiated,  the  two  ideas 
may  always  be  discovered  in  the  regulative  institutions  of  a  people. 

In  primitive  society  the  institutions  designed  to  terminate  con- 
troversy are  exceedingly  crude,  as  a  few  illustrations  will  exem- 
plify. 

Among  many  tribes  controversy  must  end  at  the  Day  of  Jubilee. 
Again,  if  parties  have  resorted  to  personal  conflict,  controversy 
must  end  therewith.  Thus  results  trial  by  duel.  Trial  by  ordeal 
has  a  similar  origin.  It  is  simply,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  trial 
by  lot,  around  which  in  time  gather  many-ceremonies  and  religious 
sanctions. 

Among  the  Muskokis,  if  a  member  is  guilty  of  certain  breaches 
of  good  conduct,  complaint  is  made  to  the  patriarch  of  the  gens, 
who  considers  the  case.  By  a  curious  legal  fiction  crime  in  these 
cases  consists  in  conduct  which  transgresses  the  teachings  of  the 
patriarch.  Therefore,  when  he  considers  the  case  he  renders  his 
decision  by  simply  stating  that  he  has  or  has  not  previously  in- 
structed the  accused  person  not  to  do  the  things  of  which  he  is 
accused,  and  punishment  is  given  or  withheld  accordingly,  and  con- 
troversy must  end  therewith.  The  law  in  such  matters  is  manifestly 
composed  of  the  teachings  of  the  patriarch. 

The  endeavor  to  secure  peace  leads,  through  the  centuries  of 
history,  to  the  recognition  of  the  more  delicate  phases  of  justice, 
and  especially  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  and  weighing  evidence, 
that  the  facts  in  controversy  may  be  clearly  understood  and  the 
decisions  be  based  upon  facts,  and  justice  rendered  thereby.  So  it 
has  been  in  all  the  multitudes  of  tribes  that  have  inhabited  the 
earth.  Every  event  in  the  history  of  a  tribe  which  has  caused 
serious  disagreement  or  a  breach  of  the  peace,  has  been  the  subject- 
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matter  of  controversy  by  such  a  people.  Around  their  camp-fires, 
in  their  council-lodges,  in  rude  underground  chambers  where  jus- 
tice is  administered,  as  well  as  in  temples  of  justice  where  august 
courts  deliberate — everywhere,  human  conduct  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  deliberation.  As  the  last  product  of  all  this  en- 
deavor there  have  been  evolved  codes  of  law  and  systems  of  juris- 
prudence. When  we  contemplate  the  struggle  between  passion  and 
passion,  between  man  and  man,  and  the  deliberation  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind  among  all  peoples  through  all  the  period  of 
the  existence  of  society,  we  are  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  endeavor  to  establish  justice.  The  vast  S)rstems 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  civilized  world  result  from  this  endeavor. 

But  man  has  ever  attempted  to  secure  peace  by  preventing  con- 
troversy. From  time  to  time,  as  he  has  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  social  progress,  the  immediate  questions  about  which  con- 
troversy has  arisen  have  been  the  subjects  of  contemplation,  and 
men  have  devised  and  counseled  with  one  another  in  rudely  or 
highly  organized  deliberative  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
rules  of  conduct  to  secure  peace,  and  this  invariably  ends  in  the 
consideration  of  the  justice  of  rules  of  conduct.  In  the  earliest 
forms  of  society  the  vigorous  and  able-bodied  men,  and  sometimes 
women,  meet  from  day  to  day  or  from  time  to  time  in  council  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  conduct  and  establishing  rules  therefor. 
All  along  the  course  of  the  history  of  man  we  find  that  he  has  been 
thinking  upon  the  characteristics  of  conduct  that  would  secure  jus- 
tice, so  that  justice  has  been  the  subject  of  his  thought  everywhere 
and  at  all  times.  The  forests  of  the  world  have  echoed  the  elo- 
quence of  savage  and  barbaric  orators  as  they  have  pleaded  for  jus- 
tice. It  is  indeed  impossible  for  the  human  mind  adequately  to 
comprehend  the  amount  of  thought  and  endeavor  which  has  been 
put  forth  for  the  development  of  the  modern  structure  of  the 
state,  the  modern  constitution  of  the  government,  and  the  modern 
system  of  jurisprudence;  and  it  has  all  been  the  work  of  man — 
not  of  one  man,  but  of  all  men. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF   LANGUAGE. 

Language  is  the  agency  by  which  men  have  been  interrelated 
through  the  communication  of  thought.  In  the  course  of  its  evo- 
lution gesture-speech  has  gradually  been  replaced  by  the  more  highly 
organized  oral  speech;  and  finally  written  language  has  been  based 
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thereon  by  representing  to  the  eye  symbols  of  that  which  is  spoken  to 
the  ear.  To  a  very  large  extent,  in  its  earliest  history,  language  was 
addressed  to  the  eye.  It  then  became  chiefly  addressed  to  the  ear; 
and  at  last  the  eye  and  ear  alike  become  the  passive  organs  of 
speech. 

For  the  present  purpose,  only  oral  language  will  be  considered. 
It  may  be  represented  as  composed  of  distinct  sounds,  each  a  syl- 
labic emission.     They  are  themselves  complex,  but  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  units  of  which  speech  is  compounded.     A  few 
simple  devices  appear  in  the  use  of  these  syllabic  sounds  to  express 
thought.     First,  syllables  may  be  combined — two  or  more  put  to- 
gether so  that  they  coalesce  in  one  word,  or  two  or  more  words 
may  be  united  to  form  one.     This  is  the  device  of  Combination, 
Second,  the  same  particular  syllable  or  word  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  many  other  words,  in  each  case  for  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  purpose.     Thus  a  particular  syllable  denoting  time 
may  be  used  with  njany  words  denoting  action  to  give  a  time  or 
tense  qualification  thereto.     Often  these  added  words  or  syllables 
become  greatly  worn,  so  that  the  orignal  form  is  obscured  or  lost. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  use  such  particular  words  in  their  onginal 
form,  and  more  especially  in  their  worn  form,  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent  as  time  progresses — that  is,  words  in  which  they  were 
not  originally  used  come  to  have  them  attached  by  assimilation. 
For  example,  the  past  tense  of  love  is  loved,  and  it  may  be  often 
noticed  that  children  will  use  this  same  past  tense' with  ^e?,  forming 
it  iis  goed  instead  of  gone.     Thus,  by  wearing  down  of  originally 
combined  syllables  and  words,  and  by  assimilation,  systematic  in- 
flections are  produced,  and  this  device  is  called  Inflection.     Third, 
the  syllabic  units  of  language,  as  they  have  been  described  above, 
are  composed  of  vocalic  and  consonantal  elements.     In  some  lan- 
guages a  mutation  of  the  vocalic  elements  takes  place.     Thus  in 
English,  man  in  the  singular  is  changed  to  men  to  express  the 
j)lural;  ntn  is  changed  to  ran,  and  lead  to  led  for  tense.     This 
method,  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  English,  becomes  an  im- 
portant clement  in  the  structure  of  some  languages,  as  the  He- 
brew.     Sometimes,  like  inflection,   it  is  but  a  modified  form  of 
combination;    perhaps   it  is   always   so.      Be   its   origin   what    it 
may,  in  some   languages  it  comes  to  be  a  clearly  differentiated 
device.      It   is  called   Vocalic  Mutation.      Fourth,   the  words  thus 
constituted  may  be  arranged  in  some  order,  so  that  such  order 
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itself  shall  be  expressive.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  use  of  the  figures  of  the  Arabic  notation,  where  the 
place  of  the  figure  is  significant.  This  is  the  device  of  Arrange- 
ment^ which  I  have  elsewhere  called  Piacemetit.  Fifth,  syllables  and 
words  may  be  expressed  with  peculiar  intonations,  such  for  exam- 
ple, as  rising  and  falling  inflections.  In  the  English  language  in- 
tonation is  chiefly  used  ior  rhetorical  purposes;  in  some  other 
languages,  especially  the  Chinese,  it  is  used  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, and  for  other  purposes.  This  is  the  device  of  Intonation, 
Sixth,  particular  words  may  be  uttered  with  greater  force  than 
others  for  the  purp)ose  of  calling  attention  to  important  ideas. 
This  is  the  device  of  Emphasis,  Seventh,  stress  may  be  laid  upon 
particular  syllables  in  words,  and  thus  particular  meanings  may  be 
given  thereto.  In  English  this  is  often  done  to  differentiate  parts 
of  speech,  as  in  r6bel,  the  noun,  and  rebd,  the  verb.  This  is  the* 
device  of  Accent.  In  most  languages  combination  and  arrangement 
are  the  chief  devices. 

In  the  lower  languages  combination  is  chiefly  used,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Usually  each  syllable  conveys  a  distinct  idea, 
and  by  combining  several  syllables  many  ideas  are  expressed  in  one 
word.  Such  words,  therefore,  are  not  distinct  parts  of  speech,  but 
combinations  of  one  or  more.  For  example,  in  many  languages 
there  is  no  distinct  word  ior  father,  but  a  word  signifying  my  father, 
SLnother  your  father,  etc. ;  that  is,  a  noun  and  an  adjective  pronoun 
are  combined  in  one  word.  Again,  there  is  no  distinct  word  for 
brother,  but  a  word  for  my  elder  brother,  another  for  my  younger 
brother,  &c.  Thus  three  distinct  elements  are  found  in  one  w^ord. 
In  this  manner  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  undifferentiated. 
But  it  is  the  verb  in  which  this  characteristic  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
hibited. In  such  languages  the  verbs  contain  a  variety  of  adverbial 
elements — first,  of  condition  and  time,  giving  rise  to  mood  and 
tense,  and  second,  of  manner  and  place;  each  one  a  distinct  adver- 
bial element.  Again,  in  such  words  the  subject  pronoun  with  its 
adjective  qualifiers  appears.  So  that  in  these  lower  languages  a 
single  word,  usually  called  the  verb,  is  a  combination  of  many  parts 
of  speech.  In  such  language,  sentences  are  imperfectly  developed, 
and  this  from  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  a  sentence,  namely, 
parts  of  speech,  are  not  clearly  differentiated  as  distinct  words. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which   this  synthesis  or  holophrasm  of 
the  lower  languages  is  brought  about.     For  example,  the  savage 
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falls  into  curious  habits  in  counting,  by  expressing  in  words  the 
complete  act  of  counting.  Suppose  he  is  counting  skins  of  animals, 
and  in  doing  so  places  one  on  another  until  his  collection  is  counted. 
While  in  the  act  of  counting  he  says,  **I  put  i  on;  I  put  2  on;  I 
put  3  on ;  I  put  4  on ;  I  put  5  on ;"  pari  passu  with  the  several  acts. 
These  little  sentences  expressive  of  the  act,  modified  and  cut  short 
in  various  ways,  come  to  be  the  names  of  the  numbers  applied  to 
such  objects  as  are  counted  in  this  manner.  At  another  time  per- 
haps he  is  counting  arrows,  and  then  his  expressions  will  be,  "Hay 
I  down ;  I  lay  2  beside ;  I  lay  3  beside ;  I  lay  4  beside ;  I  lay  5 
beside;  I  lay  6  beside;  '*  &c.  By  constant  exercise  in  this  method 
of  counting,  the  expressions  for  the  act  of  counting  come  to  be  worn 
and  used  simply  as  the  names  of  niimbers  for  counting  arrows  and 
similar  objects.  In  a  like  manner  different  series  of  names  for  the 
same  numbers  are  developed  and  used  in  the  counting  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  objects,  and  they  are  therefore  called  by  grammarians 
Numeral  Classifiers,  There  is  a  great  variety  of  ways  by  which  holo- 
phrastic  words  are  formed  through  combination ;  and  the  languages 
in  which  this  characteristic  appears  in  the  most  prominent  manner 
are  often  called  synthetic,  holophrastic,  &c. 

In  the  progress  of  languages  holophrastic  words  are  worn  out  and 
eliminated,  ayd  in  lieu  thereof  parts  of  speech  are  differentiated. 
Languages  differ  from  one  another  in  this  respect  only  in  degree ; 
all  are  more  or  less  holophrastic.  To  the  extent  that  names  express 
number  and  gender  they  are  holophrastic.  To  the  extent  that  pro- 
nouns express  person,  number,  gender,  and  case,  they  are  holo- 
phrastic. And  to  the  extent  that  verbs  express  person,  number, 
gender,  condition  or  mode,  time  or  tense,  &c.,  they  are  holophras- 
tic. In  fact,  the  verbs,  even  of  the  highest  languages,  are  not  simple 
parts  of  speech.  Should  there  come  to  be  a  language  in  which  the 
parts  of  speech  are  wholly  differentiated,  there  could  be  but  one 
verb — the  predicant.  The  verb  to  be  in  the  English  language  is 
nearly  such.  By  the  differentiation  of  the  parts  of  speech  the  sen- 
tence is  integrated,  and  thus  language  is  organized.  Now  progress 
in  language  is  characterized  by  the  specialization  of  the  grammatic 
devices  and  the  organization  of  the  sentence. 

The  same  device  may  be  used  to  perform  various  functions,  and 
various  devices  may  be  used  to  perform  the  same  function.  Com- 
plete specialization  requires  that  there  shall  be  but  one  function  for 
a  device  and  but  one  device  for  a  function.     To  illustrate  this  in  the 
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simplest  manner,  consider  the  methods  by  which  the  important 
word  in  a  sentence  is  designated.  In  English  this  is  mainly  done  by 
emphasis.  In  other  languages  the  important  word  is  put  first  or  last ; 
it  is  therefore  designated  by  arrangement.  In  still  other  languages 
an  important  word  is  intensified  by  adding  to  it  some  other  word 
or  particle  by  which  its  meaning  .seems  to  be  strengthened;  this  is 
by  combination,  a  method  frequently  observed  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Thus  three  devices  may  be  used  to  perform  the  same  function. 

Again,  combination  may  be  used  to  strengHien  words,  as  shown 
above.  Combination  may  be  used  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  a 
word — that  is,  a  particle  may  be  added  to  a  word  to  change  its 
meaning  more  or  less.  Something  may  be  added  to  a  word  to  ex- 
press its  relations  to  other  words  in  the  senteiice — i.  <?.,  the  device 
may  be  used  for  syntactic  purposes.  Now,  ceteris  paribus^  the  grade 
of  any  language  may  be  determined  by  its  specialization  of  these 
devices.  Again,  the  grade  of  a  language  may  be  determined, 
ceteris  paribus,  by  the  degree  to  which  its  parts  of  speech  are  differ- 
entiated, so  that  the  simple  logical  sentence  may  be  constructed 
therewith.  Again,  the  grade  of  a  language  depends  upon  its  sema- 
tologic  content — i,  e.,  the  ideas  and  thoughts  which  it  is  competent 
to  express.  Judged  by  these  criteria,  languages  steadily  progress 
from  the  lowest  savagery  to  the  highest  civilization. 

The  brief  statement  which  has  been  made  is  all  that  seems  neces- 
sary for  the  present  purpose,  the  object  being  simply  to  call  atten- 
sion  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  evolution  in  language  is  deter- 
mined. In  the  struggle  for  expression,  language  is  invented,  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  specialization  of  grammatic  devices  and  the 
organization  of  the  sentence  are  brought  about  by  the  survival  of 
the  economic  in  the  endeavor  to  express  thought.  Language  springs 
from  innumerable  centers,  and,  in  general,  progress  has  been  toward 
unification.  As  the  centuries  of  human  endeavor  have  passed,  lan- 
guages have  become  fewer  in  number  and  more  persons  have  spoken 
the  same  language.  True,  specialization  has  sometimes  resulted  in 
degradation,  by  the  multiplication  of  different  languages  of  the 
same  stock ;  so  that  with  much  progress  there  has  been  some  retro- 
gression ;  but  everywhere  man  has  been  endeavoring  to  communi- 
cate his  ideas  to  his  fellow-men,  and  the  few  languages  that  exist 
upon  the  earth  to-day  are  the  product  of  all  the  effort  of  all  the 
people  who  have  heretofore  existed  upon  the  planet.  A  language 
is  as  much  an  invention  as  is  an  art  or  an  institution,  but  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  a  language,  as  it  exists  at  any  one  time,  is  the 
invention  of  all  the  people  who  have  spoken  it — an  invention  by 
minute  increments,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  art  or  an  institution. 
Of  the  many  languages  that  have  been  invented,  of  the  many  uses 
of  the  grammatic  devices,  and  of  the  many  words  that  have  been 
coined,  but  few  remain,  and  these  are  left  because  they  have  been 
chosen.  The  objective  activity  has  progressed  through  endeavor 
and  the  exercise  of  choice  upon  the  part  of  the  actor — ^man. 

EVOLUTION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Opmions  are  the  units  of  which  philosophies  are  composed.  A 
philosophy  is  a  system  of  opinions  entertained  by  individual  men 
or  peoples  relating  more  or  less  fully  to  all  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  with  which  such  men  or  peoples  are  vaguely  or  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted. 

Primitive  man  knew  more  of  himself  than  of  other  living  beings, 
but  this  knowledge  was  vague  and  imperfect.  In  his  attempt  to 
account  for  the  original  activities  or  properties  of  the  external 
world  not  man,  his  first  explanations  were  based  upon  analogies 
with  phenomena  of  his  own  existence  subjectively  interpreted.  But 
as  man  was  the  most  complex  being  in  the  known  universe  of  nature, 
by  this  method  the  simple  was  explained  in  terms  of  the  complex. 
Civilized  man  has  discovered  that  explanation  must  first  be  based 
upon  analysis,  and  that  the  explanation  of  the  more  complex  must 
be  a  synthesis  of  the  less,  in  terms  of  the  less. 

Early  man  discovered  in  himself  design  and  will;  discovered  that 
he  had  the  power  to  plan,  to  form  a  purpose,  and  to  execute  that 
purpose.  Each  individual  discovered  this  in  his  own  actions  and 
in  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately  associated. 
So  he  projected  design  and  will  into  all  of  the  external  universe  of 
his  knowledge.  He  interpreted  all  motions  and  changes  as  teleo- 
logic  activities.  Such  a  philosophy  is  called  Mythology.  This  phil- 
osophic method  passed  through  many  stages,  but  at  every  step  phe- 
nomena that  had  been  mythologically  explained  came  to  be  cor- 
rectly explained;  that  is,  along  the  course  of  mythologic  history 
there  was  progress  in  knowledge,  so  that  philosophies  were  com- 
pounded of  mythologic  and  scientific  explanations.  As  more  and 
more  was  known,  less  and  less  mythologic  explanation  appeared, 
until  at  last,  in  the  early  history  of  civilization,  as  distinguished 
from  preceding  barbarism  and  savagery,  the  verity  of  all  mythology 
was  questioned. 
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As  yet,  but  a  small  part  of  the  known  universe  was  scientifi- 
<:ally  explained,  and  although  mythology  to  a  greater  or  less 
-extent  fell  into  disrepute,  there  was  insufficient  real  knowUedge 
to  supply  its  place.  By  this  time  man  had  learned  much  of  lan- 
guage, and  it  seemed  to  him  a  wonderful,  almost  miraculous, 
instrument.  As  all  thought  is  expressed  in  language,  he  began  to 
suppose  that  the  basis  of  thought  is  language ;  that  the  word  is  not 
a  counter,  but  a  coin.  So  he  began  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  simply  as  the  phenomena  of  language,  and  the  names 
were  the  things.     This  was  the  origin  of  metaphysic  philosophy. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  this  philosophy  there  was  an  evolu- 
tion of  knowledge — scientific  philosophy — until  in  modern  times  it 
has  well-nigh  displaced  both.  Knowledge,  or  science,  is  the  dis- 
cernment and  classification  of  phenomena  as  they  appear  in  co- 
existence and  sequence ;  and  when  phenomena  are  thus  discerned 
and  classified  they  are  said  to  be  known.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
scientific  opinion.  But  how  do  such  opinions  arise?  How  is  knowl- 
edge increased?  Manifestly  by  increasing  discernment  and  classi- 
fication. Men  do  not  go  about  the  earth  indiscriminately  discern- 
ing and  grouping.  Psychology  teaches  us  that  man  subjectively 
perceives  only  that  which  lie  compares;  that  is,  that  discernment 
and  classification  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  parts  of  the  same  pro 
cess.  He  cannot  discern  without  classification,  and  he  cannot 
classify  without  discernment.  He  cannot  perceive  without  com- 
paring, and  cannot  compare  without  perceiving.  Perception  and 
reflection  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  objective  impression  may  occur  without  the  subjective  act  of 
discernment.  In  order  that  there  be  the  subjective  act,  there  must 
also  be  comparison,  and  this  is  dependent  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  itself. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Every  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  is  primarily  made  by  the  use  of  a  hypo- 
thetic explanation.  The  mind  having  imagined  an  explanation  of 
phenomena,  tests  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  by  more  careful  dis- 
cernment and  comparison.  If  the  hypothetic  explanation  be  not 
true,  the  discernment  and  comparison  have  yet  led  to  an  increase 
of  knowledge.  But  there  is  no  increase  of  knowledge  without  a 
precedent  hypothesis.  All  human  research,  in  every  particular,  is 
<iependent  upon  antecedent  hypothesis ;  for  without  some  hypothesis 
there  can  be  neither  discernment  nor  comparison,  as  objective  im- 
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pressions  are  not  woven  into  mental  structure.     Verified  hypoth 
are  scientific  opinions,  and  as  they  are  systematized  scientific  ph 
losophy  is  constructed. 

An  example  of  the  three  methods  of  explaining  the  same  pheno 
enon  will  more  clearly  set  forth  their  characteristics.    The  Algonkira 
Indian  personifies  the  north-wind.     In  his  mythology  is  found  th  * 
story  of  the  contest  between  Ka-bi-bo-no-ki,  the  god  of  the  north-  - 
wind,  and  Shingapis,  tTie  ancient  of  mud-hens.     The  conflict  was  o. 
drawn  battle,  and  Sidftgapis  was  not  driven  from  the  country.     But 
through  the  terrible  agencies  used  by  the  north -wind  to  destroy 
SJiihgapis  all  the  other  birds  were  driven  away.     The  tradition  of 
this  conflict  still  lives  among  the  birds,  and  when  the  north-winds 
blow  in  the  autumn  they  leave   the  country.     This  is  the  Algonkin 
philosophy  of  the  migration  of  birds. 

In  metaphysic  philosophy  birds  are  said  to  have  an  instinct  of 
migration,  whatever  that  may  be.  By  giving  a  name  to  the  phe- 
nomenon it  is  held  to  be  explained.  Instinct  is  a  primordial  en. 
dowment,  and  the  explanation  is  therefore  absolute.  If  the  word 
connotates  any  further  explanation,  as  that  the  instinct  was  im- 
planted for  a  purpose,  it  is  mythologic. 

Science  comes  in  and  explains  an  instinct  as  a  habit — the 
growth  of  a  specialized  activity;  and  the  growth  of  such  an 
activity  is  explained  in  this  manner:  Birds,  finding  their  par- 
ticular habitat  no  longer  congenial  by  reason  of  inclement 
weather  and  the  scarcity  of  food,  one  or  both  conjoined,  seek 
regions  of  more  genial  climate  and  more  abundant  food.  Those 
more  successful,  in  the  long  run  survive  and  multiply;  those  less 
successful  diminish  in  number  and  ultimately  i)erish.  In  this 
manner  a  particular  habit  or  activity  is  developed  from  generation 
to  generation  with  any  given  species,  so  that  it  migrates  from  time 
to  time  in  search  of  better  climate  and  more  food ;  and  the  activity 
of  any  given  generation  of  birds  is  born  of  the  experiences  and 
activities  of  preceding  generations.  If  such  a  theory  indeed  be 
true,  it  is  a  veritable  explanation,  and  belongs  to  scientific  phi- 
losophy. 

These  three  systems  live  side  by  side  even  among  the  same  people. 
In  the  early  history  of  metaphysics  it  borrowed  largely  from  my- 
thology;  in  its  latest  history  it  incorporates  a  large  body  of  science. 
It  is  essentially  a  transition  stage  of  philosophy,  bridging  the  chasm 
between  analogic  imagining  and  homologic  reasoning. 

Scientific  philosophy  may,  in  a  broad  way,  without  definite  de- 
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ttiarcation,  be  set  off  into  three  stages.  In  the  first,  mechanical 
phenomena  were  discerned  and  classified ;  molar  bodies  and  their 
^^lations  were  explained  by  scientific  methods.  This  is  the  mechan- 
^cal  stage  of  philosophy.  Then  discernment  and  classification  ex- 
^^nded  beyond  the  direct  perception  of  the  senses,  by  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  and  stellar  bodies  were  discerned  and  classified. 
Then  by  the  use  of  the  crucible  and  the  microscope  the  minute 
constitution  of  substances  was  discovered,  and  this  has  led  men 
into  the  vast  domain  of  chemistry  and  allied  sciences.  Thus,  in 
the  second  stage  knowledge  is  extended  outward  toward  the  infi- 
nite and  inward  toward  the  infinitesimal.  This  is  the  stellar  and 
molecular  stage  of  science,  when  bodies  were  classified  as  co-ex- 
istences and  as  yet  the  phenomena  of  sequence  were  but  imperfectly 
understood.  The  most  important  sequences  were  first  discovered 
in  the  astronomic  world.  Then  sequences  were  discovered  in  the 
molecular  world  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Then  finally  a  great 
body  of  sequences  were  discovered  in  the  biotic  world.  Early  in 
the  history  of  mankind  a  few  activital  sequences  were  discovered, 
but  at  last  a  great  realm  of  activital  sequences  are  known,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  science  of  evolution  marks  the  third  great  stage. 
The  second  has  its  beginning  far  back  in  the  first,  and  the  third  has 
its  beginning  far  back  in  the  second ;  and  yet  the  three  stages  are 
philosophic  verities.  So  also  with  the  general  stages  of  philosophy. 
Metaphysic  philosophy  had  its  beginning  far  back  in  mythology, 
and  scientific  philosophy  had  its  beginning  far  back  in  metaphysics. 

The  course  of  evolution  as  thus  set  forth  may  be  more  succinctly 
defined  in  terms  of  psychology.  Philosophy  progresses  by  the 
progressive  discernment  of  the  phenomena  of  co-existence  and 
sequence,  and  their  relegation  from  analogic  tc  homologic  cate- 
gories. 

From  this  brief  and  too  abstract  statement  of  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  philosophy  we  recognize  the  fact  that  opinions,  as 
units,  and  systematized  opinions,  as  the  philosophies  which  they 
constitute,  result  from  the  mental  activity  of  many  men  through 
many  generations;  and  the  body  of  scientific  philosophy  as  it 
exists  to-day  is  the  product  of  all  the  mental  effort  of  all  the  human 
beings  who  have  existed.  It  i^  a  vast  structure,  erected  by  minute 
increments.  Philosophy  is  the  result  of  man's  struggle  to  know 
and  his  invention  of  hypothetic  explanations,  and  his  choice  there- 
from of  such  as  discernment  and  comparison  prove  true. 
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EVOLUTION   OF   MIND. 


The  evolution  of  the  four  great  classes  of  objective  activities  has 
thus  been  set  forth.  There  yet  remain  for  consideration  the  sub- 
jective activities  embraced  in  psychology. 

No  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  explain  the  structure  of  the 
mind  and  the  course  of  its  evolution.  Psychology  is  a  science  of 
great  magnitude,  embracing  on  the  one  hand  a  consideration  of  the 
biotic  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  on  the 
other  the  transmutations  of  objective  impressions  into  subjective 
sensations,  and  their  transmutation  into  perceptions  and  feelings, 
and  then  the  transmutation  of  feelings  into  emotions  and  emotions 
into  will,  and  of  perceptions  into  judgments  and  judgments  into 
opinions,  and  opinions  into  designs.  Such  is  the  subject-matter  of 
psychology. 

Objective  activities  arise  from  designs.  The  vast  course  of  evo- 
lution through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed  in  its  highest 
estate  has  been  due  to  the  reaction  of  activities  upon  the  mind 
itself,  /.  ^.,  the  mind  has  grown  through  exercise  in  objective  ac- 
tivities. Man  is  impelled  to  this  exercise  by  his  desire  for  happi- 
ness, and  thus  he  invents  arts,  institutions,  languages,  and  philoso- 
phies. The  initial  steps  in  this  process  are  original  inventions,  and 
these  are  taken  by  the  leading  minds.  Then  others  follow  in  these 
steps  by  imitation,  selecting  such  inventions  as  will  increase  happi- 
ness. By  this  process  they  re-invent  for  themselves  and,  to  a 
large  extent  exercise  the  mind  in  the  same  psychic  activities. 
This  is  acculturation.  It  is  the  subjective  adjustment  of  the  lower 
to  the  higher.  Finally,  activities  are  objectively  diffused  by  in- 
struction. Parents  teach  their  children.  Schools  are  not  confined 
to  civilized  man.  In  every  tribe  and  nation  known  to  man  an  organ- 
ized system  of  instruction  is  discovered.  In  an  Indian  tribe  the 
matron  and  patriarch  of  the  clan  are  instructors  of  the  youth,  and 
regularly  teach  in  all  the  four  departments  of  activities.  At  stated 
times  the  chiefs  and  councilors  of  an  Indian  tribe  instruct  the 
young  men  in  the  nature  of  their  institutions.  At  frequently  re- 
curring festivals  the  first  hours  or  first  days  are  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, and  the  dancing  and  the  feasting  occur  when  the  people  pass 
from  labor  to  refreshment.  At  other  times  and  seasons  the  medicine 
men  or  priests  of  a  tribe  systematically  instruct  their  people  in 
philosophy.     Thus  it  is  that  no  tribe  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
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has  not  its  organized  system  of  instniction.  Psychologic  evolution, 
therefore,  the  evolution  of  the  individual  man,  arises  through  the 
three  agencies — invention,  acculturation,  and  instruction. 

Man,  prior  to  the  evolution  of  objective  activities,  progressed 
nnder  the  methods  of  biotic  evolution,  namely,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  man  as  an  animal  is  no 
longer  to  any  appreciable  extent  dependent  upon  the  biotic  method. 
The  exercise  of  his  animal  functions  is  now  controlled,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  activities ;  and  among 
the  lower  and  higher  races  of  men  the  youth  are' systematically 
trained  in  physical  exercise.  Athletic  games  and  sports  designed 
for  physical  exercise  are  born  in  the  lowest  savagery  and  are  con- 
tinued to  the  highest  civilization. 

There  are  three  methods  of  evolution:  Evolution  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  is  by  direct  adaptation  to  environment.  Evolution  in  the 
biotic  kingdom  is  by  indirect  adaptation  to  environment  through 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Evolution 
in  the  anthropic  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  evolution 
of  activities,  and  the  evolution  of  the  unit  man.  In  the  first,  evo- 
lution of  arts  is  by  invention  and  the  selection  of  the  labor- 
saving.  Evolution  of  institutions  is  by  invention  and  the  selection 
of  the  just.  Evolution  of  language  is  by  invention  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  thought-saving.  Evolution  of  opinions  is  by  invention 
and  the  selection  of  the  true.  Evolution  of  the  unit  man  is  by 
invention,  acculturation,  and  instruction,  and  the  environment  is 
adapted  to  man. 

Early  in  the  history  of  philosophy  man  in  part  discovered  the 
laws  of  human  evolution,  viz.,  that  part  more  immediately  within 
his  knowledge.  But  there  was  always  some  remote  part  not  thus 
understood.  When,  during  late  years,  the  processes  and  methods 
of  biotic  evolution  were  clearly  set  forth  by  a  host  of  bioloigsts, 
and  the  theories  successfully  applied  to  all  biologic  sciences,  it  was 
discovered  as  inevitable  that  the  same  laws  must  apply  to  man 
as  an  animal.  But  their  application  was  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  truth.  Man,  as  a  being  superior  to  the  lower  animals, 
was  supposed  to  have  made  progress  by  the  same  laws — by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  No  error  in  philosophy  could  be  more  disas- 
trous. And  yet  this  statement  is  widely  accepted.  These  false 
doctrines  are  taught  at  the  highest  seats  of  learning,  and  kre  spread 
broadcast  among  the  people  through  the  press.     "The  Survival  of 
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the  Fittest*'  is  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  every  man  who  opposes 
any  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  Only  this 
week  have  I  read  in  The  Lancet  an  apology  for  physicians  because 
they  seek  to  save  life  and  relieve  pain,  even  among  the  pK)or  and 
the  despised. 

The  great  biologists  themselves  have  not  thus  misapplied  the 
principles  discovered  by  them.  One  of  Huxley's  most  inter- 
esting j)apers  sets  forth  the  interdependence  of  men,  and  com- 
pares anthropic  organization  to  biotic  organization,  and  explains 
as  injury  to  one  class  of  men  is  injury  to  all,  in  the  same  manner 
that  injury  to  one  organ  of  the  body  is  injury  to  the  entire  structure. 
Yet  there  are  many  men  who  from  the  verge  of  science  are  exploit- 
ing in  sciology,  as  if  man  were  a  beast. 

There  are  many  strange  transfigurations.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  are  transmuted  into  heat.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
the  motions  of  the  ether  can  be  transmuted  into  the  rainbow.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  the  egg  can  be  transmuted  into  the  eagle.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  babe  can  be  transmuted  into  the  sage.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  an  objective  blow  may  be  transmuted  into  subjective 
pain.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air  may  be  trans- 
muted into  melody.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  printed  page  may  be 
transmuted  into  visions  of  the  beautiful.  But  the  wonder  of  won- 
ders is  the  transfiguration  of  selfishness  into  love.  Amatory  passion 
transfigured  appears  as  love,  parental  care  as  parental  love,  ihfantile 
dependence  as  filial  love,  fraternal  sympathy  as  fraternal  love. 
Thus  love  of  kindred  was  born ;  and  the  love  of  kindred,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  kinship  body  into  the  tribe  and  nation,  grew  to 
love  of  country  and  love  of  mankind.  The  last  transfiguration  in 
the  process  of  evolution  appears  as  the  ethics  of  mankind. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. — Name. 


The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  '*The  Anthr6pological 
Society  of  Washington.*' 

Article  II. — Object, 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man,  especially  with  reference  to  America,  and 
shall  include  Somatology,  Sociology,  Philology,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Technology. 

Article  III. — Members, 

The  members  of  this  Society  shall  be  persons  who  are  interested 
in  Anthropology,  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  Active, 
Corresponding,  and  Honorary.  The  active  members  shall  be  those 
who  reside  in  Washington,  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  shall  pay  the 
dues  required  by  Article  XV.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision  within  two  months  after  due  notice  of  election,  unless  satisfac- 
torily explained  to  the  Council,  shall  render  the  election  void. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  those  who  are  engaged  in  an- 
thropological investigations  in  other  localities ;  honorary  members 
shall  be  those  who  have  contributed  by  authorship  or  patronage  to 
the  Advancement  of  Anthropology.  Corresponding  or  honorary 
members  may  become  active  members  by  paying  the  fee  required 
by  yVrticle  XV.  Any  corresponding  member  from  whom  no  scien- 
tific contribution  is  received  for  two  years  after  his  election  may  be 
dropped  from  the  list  of  members  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  but 
when  so  dropped  shall  be  eligible  to  reinstatement. 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  and  by  ballot,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  name  of  the  candidate  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
Council,  in  writing,  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  and  eight 
affirmative  ballots  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  active  member- 
ship before  paying  the  admission  fee  provided  in  Article  XV. 
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Article  IV. — Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  General  Secretary,  a  Secretary  to  the  Council,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Curator,  all  of  whom,  together  with  six  other  active  members, 
shall  constitute  a  Council,  all  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting.  The  officers  shall  serve  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Article  V. — The  Council. 

All  business  of  the  Society,  except  the  election  of  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting,  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Council,  five  members 
of  which  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Council  shall  meet  one  half-hour  before  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Society,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  President.  They  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

Article  VI. —  The  Sections, 

For  active  operations  the  Society  shall  be  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, as  follows :  Section  A,  Somatology ;  Section  B,  Sociology ; 
Section  C,  Philology,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology;  Section  D, 
Technology.  The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio 
chairmen  of  these  sections  respectively,  and  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  to  their  sections  after  their  election.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  these  sections  to  keep  the  Society  informed  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  research  in  their  respective  fields,  to  make  special  investiga- 
tions when  requested  by  the  Council,  to  announce  interesting  dis- 
coveries, to  collect  specimens,  manuscripts,  publications,  newspaper 
clippings,  etc.,  and  in  every  way  to  foster  their  divisions  of  the 
work. 

All  papers  presented  to  the  sections  shall  be  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  through  it  to  the  Society. 

Article  VII. —  The  President. 

The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  appoint  all  committees  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Society. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  February  the  retiring  President  shall  de- 
liver an  address  to  the  Society. 
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Article  VIII. — The  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  respectively  preside  over  the  sections 
to  which  they  have  been  designated,  and  represent  such  sections  in 
the  Council  and  in  the  Society. 

Each  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  deliver  an  address  during  the 
year  upon  such  subject  within  his  department  as  he  may  select. 

Article  IX. — The  General  Secretary, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  record  the  trans- 
actions and  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society. 

■ 

Article  X. —  The  Secretary  to  the  CounciL 

The  Secretary  to  the  Council  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  keep  a  list  of  active,  corresponding,  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, with  their  residences,  shall  notify  members  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

•       ^^      ^^ 
Article  XI. — The  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  moneys ;  he 
shall  deposit  the  funds  as  directed  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  ex- 
pend any  money  except  as  ordered  by  the  Council.  He  shall 
notify  members  in  writing  when  their  dues  have  remained  unpaid 
for  six  months. 

Article  XII. — The  Curator, 

The  Curator  shall  receive,  acknowledge,  and  have  charge  of  all* 
books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  and  other  anthropologi- 
cal material,  and  shall  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  Article 
XVI,  keeping  a  record  of  them  in  a  book  provided  by  the  Society. 

Article  XIII. — Meetings, 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  and 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  from  November  to  May,  inclusive. 
An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year,  a  quorum  to  consist  of 
twenty  active  members  who  are  not  in  arrears  for  dues  ;  and  visitors 
shall  not  be  admitted.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  parliamentary 
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Article  IV. — Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  General  Secretary,  a  Secretary  to  the  Council,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Curator,  all  of  whom,  together  with  six  other  active  members, 
shall  constitute  a  Council,  all  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting.  The  officers  shall  serve  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Article  V. — The  Council. 

All  business  of  the  Society,  except  the  election  of  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting,  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Council,  five  members 
of  which  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Council  shall  meet  one  half-hour  before  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Society,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  President.  They  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

Article  VI. — The  Sections. 

For  active  operations  the  Society  shall  be  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, as  follows :  Section  A,  Somatology ;  Section  B,  Sociology ; 
Section  C,  Philology,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology;  Section  D, 
Technology.  The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio 
chairmen  of  these  sections  respectively,  and  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  to  their  sections  after  their  election.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  these  sections  to  keep  the  Society  informed  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  research  in  their  respective  fields,  to  make  special  investiga- 
tions when  requested  by  the  Council,  to  announce  interesting  dis- 
coveries, to  collect  specimens,  manuscripts,  publications,  newspaper 
clippings,  etc.,  and  in  everyway  to  foster  their  divisions  of  the 
work. 

All  papers  presented  to  the  sections  shall  be  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  through  it  to  the  Society. 

Article  VII. —  The  President. 

The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  appoint  all  committees  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Society. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  February  the  retiring  President  shall  de- 
liver an  address  to  the  Society. 
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Article  VIII. — The  Vice-Presidents, 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  respectively  preside  over  the  sections 
to  which  they  have  been  designated,  and  represent  such  sections  in 
the  Council  and  in  the  Society. 

Each  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  deliver  an  address  during  the 
year  upon  such  subject  within  his  department  as  he  may  select. 

Article  IX. — The  General  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  record  the  trans- 
actions and  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society. 

Article  X. —  The  Secretary  to  the  CotmciL 

The  Secretary  to  the  Council  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  keep  a  list  of  active,  corresponding,  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, with  their  residences,  shall  notify  members  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Article  XI. — The  Treasurer, 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  moneys ;  he 
shall  deposit  the  funds  as  directed  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  ex- 
pend any  money  except  as  ordered  by  the  Council.  He  shall 
notify  members  in  writing  when  their  dues  have  remained  unpaid 
for  six  months. 

Article  yiX\,—The  Curator. 

The  Curator  shall  receive,  acknowledge,  and  have  charge  of  all 
books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  and  other  anthropologi- 
cal material,  and  shall  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  Article 
XVI,  keeping  a  record  of  them  in  a  book  provided  by  the  Society. 

Article  XIII. — Meetings. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  and 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  from  November  to  May,  inclusive. 
An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year,  a  quorum  to  consist  of 
twenty  active  members  who  are  not  in  arrears  for  dues  ;  and  visitors 
shall  not  be  admitted.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  parliamentary 
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practice.  Papers  read  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  the  subject  shall  be  thrown  open  for  discussion,  remarks 
thereon  to  be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  each  speaker. 

Article  XIV. — Publications, 

The  address  of  the  President,  provided  in  Article  VII,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  Society,  shall  be  printed  and  published  annually 
or  at  such  periods  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Council. 

Article  XV. — Fees  and  Dues, 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  which  shall  exempt  the 
member  from  the  payment  of  dues  during  the  year  in  which  he  is 
elected.  The  annual  dues  thereafter  shall  be  three  doHars,  to  be  paid 
prior  to  the  election  in  January.  The  names  of  members  failing 
to  pay  their  dues  one  month  after  written  notice  from  the  Treas- 
urer, as  provided  in  Article  XI,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll, 
unless  from  absence  of  the  member  from  Washington  or  other  satis- 
factory explanation,  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine. 

Article  XVI. —  Gifts. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  seek  to  increase  and  per- 
fect the  materials  of  anthropological  study  in  the  national  collec- 
tions at  Washington.  All  gifts  of  specimens,  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  photographs,  and  newspaper  clippings  shall  be  received  by 
the  Curator,  who  shall  exhibit  them  before  the  Society  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  after  their  reception,  and  shall  make  such  abstract 
or  entry  concerning  them,  in  a  book  provided  by  the  Society,  as 
will  secure  their  value  as  materials  of  research ;  after  which  all 
archaeological  and  ethnological  materials  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum,  in  the  name  of  the  donor  and  of  the  Society ; 
all  crania  and  somatic  specimens,  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum ; 
all  books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  and  abstracts,  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society. 

Article  XVII .  — Amendments. 

This  constitution  shall  not  be  amended  except  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  active  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  after  notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall 
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have  been  given  in  writing  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
least  one  month  previously. 

Article  XVIII. — Order  of  Business, 

The  order  of  business  at  each  regular  meeting  shall  be : 

1.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  Council  upon  membership. 

3.  Report  of  the  Curator. 

4.  Reading  the  papers  and  discussions. 

5.  Notes  and  queries. 
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LIST  OF  SOCIETIES 

IN  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THli   ANTHROPOLOGICAL   SOCIETY  OF   WASHINGTON. 


Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Boston,  Mass. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Buffalo  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Geographical  Society  of  Hungary,  Budapest,  Austro- Hungary. 

Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Sciences,  Prague,  Bohemia. 

Anthropological  Society  of  Vienna,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Society  of  Archaeology,  History,  and  Literature  of  the  District  of  Beaune,  Beaune, 
France. 

Society  of  Borda,  Dax,  France. 

Geographical  Society  of  Lyons,  Lyons,  France. 

Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  Paris,  France. 

Soci6te  d' Anthropologic,  Paris,  France. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morime,  St.  Omer,  France. 

Italian  Geographical  Society,  Rome,  Italy. 

Italian  Anthropological  Society,  Florence,  Italy. 

Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Letlres,  History,  and  Antiquities,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Royal  Linceian  Academy,  Rome,  Italy. 

Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Anthropological  Society  of  Munich,  Munich,  Germany. 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  Frankfort-a-M,  Germany. 

Geographical  Society  of  Dresden,  Dresden,  Germany. 

Anthropological  Society,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Imperial  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  History,  Anlhropolog)*,  and  Ethnog- 
raphy, Moscow,  Russia. 

Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  St.  Petersburg. 

Royal  Norwegian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Troudhjem,  Norway. 

Icelandic  Archaeological  Society,  Reykjavik,  Iceland. 
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Swedish  Society  of  Geography  and  Anthropology,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Geographical  Society  of  Bern,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Antiquarian  Society,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Victoria  Institute,  London,  England. 

Isle  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

Archaeological  Institute,  Liege,  Belgium. 

Archaeological  Society  of  Athens,  Greece 

Geographical  Society  of  Halle,  Germany. 

Vassar  Brothers'  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Des  Moines  Academy  of  Sciences,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Technical  Society  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Seventy-Second  Regular  Meeting,  November  6,  1883. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallerv,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  for  the  Curator  the  receipt  of  fifty- 
three  gifts  of  publications  since   the  last   meeting  in   May. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Seely,  the  Society  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  donated  the  publications  above  referred 
to. 

The  retiring  President,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  then  read  his  ad- 
dress entitled  ''Human  Evolution."* 


Seventy-Third  Regular  Meeting,  November  20,  1883. 

« 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  K.uifTman,  as  active  members,  was  announced. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Kengla,  his  paper,  entitled  ''Stone 
Mounds  and  Graves  in  Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia,"  f 
was  read  bv  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason. 

abstract. 

The  mounds  or  graves  described  in  this  paper  are  found  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Branch  Mountain,  Hampshire  Co., 
W.  Va.,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Branch,  on  the  property  of  Charles  French.  This  entire  region 
was  once  held  by  the  Massawomec  Indians,  and  the  locality 
under  consideration   was   the  hunting  ground  of  the   Tamenents. 

*  Published  in  Vol.   II,  Transactions    Anthropological   Society,  Washington, 
pp.  176-208. 

t  Published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883,  pp. 
868-S72. 
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The  graves  or  mounds  were  of  a  very  peculiar  construction  remind- 
ing one  of  the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee  and  yet  possessing  some 
specific  characteristics.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  rude  stone  cist  completely  covered  with  a  huge  pile  of 
loose  stones.     In  some  cases  these  piles  were  of  great  extent. 

DISCUSSION. 

Major  Powell  said  that  as  many  were  not  personally  familiar  with 
the  stone  graves  and  mounds  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  many 
great  tributaries,  he  would  remark  that  these  forms  of  receptacles 
for  the  dead  consisted  of  stones  placed  edgewise  so  as  to  form  an 
oblong  space,  the  stones  presenting  an  almost  continuous  shoulder, 
upon  which  was  placed  a  stone  slab  as  a  cover. 

The  discovery  of  articles  of  modern  manufacture  was  not  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  recent  investigation  by  Mr.  Carr,  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  the  researches  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology combined  to  show  that  the  *'  Mound-Builders**  could  not  be 
classed  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  historic  Indians  occupying 
those  localities  where  such  remains  are  still  foimd. 

Prof.  Mason  stated  that  the  paper  just  read  was  useful  for  the 
reason  that  the  subject  pertained  to  a  region  comparatively  near  to 
our  city,  which  had  not  yet  been  investigated.  Several  years  ago, 
a  party  consisting  of  Dr.  Ran,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  other  gentlemen 
visited  the  Luray  Cave  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  subsequently  opened  some  stone  graves  near  that  locality. 
These  were  really  cairns. 

Major  Powell  said  that  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  stone  graves 
are  found  by  the  hundred.  He  had  opened  great  numbers  of  graves 
in  the  same  mound,  showing  that  people  had  buried  bodies  in 
diverse  ways  and  at  different  times,  the  manner  being  that  stone 
grave  was  added  to  stone  grave  until  scores  were  erected. 

Prof.  Mason  inquired  whether  single  stone  graves  had  been  dis- 
covered over  which  large  heaps  of  stones  had  been  erected,  to  which 
Major  Powell  replied  that  he  had  not,  to  his  recollection,  found 
single  graves  so  covered,  but  where  there  were  several  together, 
many  of  the  western  tribes  are  said  to  cast  stones  upon  the  graves 
of  their  dead ;  but  more  definite  information  as  to  their  actual  prac- 
tice was  desirable. 

Prof.  Gore  said  that  during  a  recent  visit  to   southwestern  Vir- 
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ginia  he  learned  of  quite  a  number  of  mounds,  none  of  which  had 
yet  been  opened,  and  suggesting  that  this  would  present  a  good 
field  for  future  investigators.  The  large  number  of  stones  referred 
to  in  the  paper  seemed  a  curious  coincidence  with  a  discovery  made 
in  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  a  large  stone  erected  near  one  of  the 
pueblos  about  which  lie  several  wagon  loads  of  stones,  thrown  there, 
it  is  said,  by  passers  by  for  ''good  luck." 

Dr.  Reynolds  presented  some  facts  referring  to  his  examinations 
in  various  portions  of  the  Potomac  valley,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  at  the  site  of  an  *'  ancient"  burial  ground  at  Front  Royal, 
which  had  been  partly  washed  down  by  high  water  at  various  times, 
he  had  found,  among  other  things,  medals,  &c.,  of  perhaps  colo- 
nial times. 

Major  Powell  said  that  while  in  Minnesota  last  summer  he  in- 
quired of  a  Sioux  Indian  their  reason  why  they  buried  upon 
scaffolds,  and  was  informed  that  in  ancient  times  the  Sioux  lived 
among  the  lakes  of  Minnesota,  and  buried  their  dead  in  mounds ; 
that  when  they  left  that  country  they  expected  some  time  to  return, 
and  so  buried  their ^dead  on  scaffolds,  that  they  might  gather  the 
bones  and  bring  them  back  and  bury  them  in  the  grave  mounds  of 
their  ancesters. 

Prof.  Mason  stated  in  conclusion  that  many  stone  graves  have 
been  found  in  localities  which  do  not  abound  in  stones,  plainly  in- 
dicating that  a  strong  motive  caused  them  to  be  brought  from  great 
distances.  Probably  the  people  had  originally  lived  in  a  stony 
country,  and  in  new  fields  had  clung  to  old  usages. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "An  Osage 
Secret  Society,"  which  was  further  illustrated  by  a  chart,  enlarged 
from  an  original  pictographic  representation  obtained  from  an  Osage 
Indian. 

ABSTRACT. 

The  writer  has  found  traces  of  secret  societies  among  the  Omahas 
and  cognate  tribes  of  the  Siouan  family.  Such  a  society  is  still  in 
existence  among  the  Osages.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
secret  societies  of  the  Indian  doctors.  Each  gens  in  the  Osage 
tribe  has  a  place  in  the  order,  the  latter  being  the  depository  of  the 
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mythical  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  gentes.  It  takes  four  daj's 
to  relate  the  tradition  of  any  gens,  making  eighty-four  days  needed 
to  hear  all  the  traditions.  The  order  consists  of  seven  degrees  :  i. 
Songs  of  the  Giving  of  Life.  2.  Songs  of  the  Bird  (dove).  3. 
Songs  of  the  Sacred  Thing  (bag).  4.  Songs  of  the  Pack-strap.  5. 
Songs  of  the  Round  Rush.  6.  Songs  of  Fasting.  7.  Songs  of  the 
Return  from  the  Fight.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  order  ;  but 
none  of  the  younger  people  are  initiated.  Extracts  were  made  from 
the  two  versions  of  the  tradition  of  the  Tsi-shu  wa-shta-ke  or  peace- 
making gens  of  the  left  side  of  the  tribe.  This  tradition  is  entitled 
•'  What  is  told  of  the  old  time  (U-nu''  U-dha-ke)." 

DISCUSSION. 

Major  Powell  thought  it  probable  that  this  society  might  be  for 
the  preparation  of  medicine,  or  for  some  mystic  rite  other  than  the 
perpetuation  of  mythic  history. 

Mr.  DORSEY  replied  that  there  are  other  societies  than  the  above 
mentioned,  entirely  distinct,  and  solely  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cine, as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain.  From  this  society  emanate 
the  directions  to  heads  of  war  parties,  plans  for  erecting  lodges, 
hanging  the  kettles,  and  laying  the  pieces  of  fire-wood ;  also  to 
the  makers  of  the  war  drum,  the  stand,  moccasins,  and  war  bows, 
certain  individuals  being  selected  for  each  of  these  duties.  Women 
belong  to  this  society,  and  these  have  two  small  circles  tattooed 
upon  the  forehead,  one  above  the  other.  The  crease  or  parting  of 
the  hair  is  painted  to  represent  the  path  of  the  sun.  In  prayer 
they  face  the  east  at  sunrise,  and  the  west  at  sunset.  The  doors  of 
the  lodges  are  placed  at  the  eastern  side,  and  the  dead  are  buried 
with  their  heads  toward  the  east ;  hence  no  one  will  ever  sleep  with 
his  head  pointing  in  tliat  direction. 

Major  Powell  then  stated  that  he  had,  during  last  winter,  inves- 
tigated the  organization  of  medicine  societies  among  the  Muskoki. 
According  to  this  tribe  diseases  are  caused  by  mythical  animals, 
such  as  the  bear,  elk,  deer,  owl,  spider,  &c.,  and  for  each  disease 
there  is  a  distinct  medicine  society,  the  head  personage  of  which  in- 
itiates each  year  young  men  to  cure  the  various  forms  of  disease  be 
longing  to  his  class.  The  traditions  of  the  mythical  origin  of  each 
disease  is  preserved  by  the  different  chiefs  of  the  medicine  societies. 

The  neophyte  is  instructed  through  four  different  nights,  through 
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four  different  moons,  and  through  four  years  to  instruct  him  in  the 
mytliologic  cause  of  disease. 

There  are  certain  medicines  employed  for  the  various  complaints, 
composed  in  part  of  root  decoctions.  They  are  prepared  by  taking 
one  root  running  from  the  trunk  directly  to  the  north,  one  to  the 
east,  one  to  the  south,  and  one  to  the  west.  The  preparation  of  the 
medicine  require  ceremonies  which  last  during  four  nights  each,  of 
four  moons,  and  of  four  years  each. 

Mr.  DoRSEY  stated  that  part  of  the  Osage  ceremonies  were  strictly 
secret,  though  the  latter  portion  was  public. 

Prof  Mason  inquired  whether  these  ceremonies  had  in  any  way 
been  influenced  by  contact  with  the  whites,  or  whether  they  were  a 
crystallized  custom. 

Mr.  DoRSEY  replied  that  he  had  found  recurrences  of  these  cus- 
toms in  other  cognate  tribes,  and  believed  that  this  special  cere- 
mony was  original. 

Prof.  Mason  desired  to  know  of  Mr.  Dorsey  whether  it  was  not 
imusual  to  admit  him  to  the  secret  meetings,  to  which  the  latter 
replied  that  it  was  only  after  the  Indians  had  discovered  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  ceremonies,  learned  of  the  northern  tribes, 
that  they  imparted  to  him  the  fact.  The  speaker  further  stated  that 
the  recitations  are  also  in  an  archaic  form  of  the  language. 

In  general,  all  the  points  obtained  from  the  Osages  tally  with  the 
information  obtained  from  other  cognate  tribes. 

Major  Powell  said  that  people  on  reservations  may  be  classed  in 
two  divisions,  those  who  are  yet  pagan  and  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  but  the  latter  take  part  in  ancient  religious  rites. 

The  people  of  Jemez,  although  Catholics,  still  visit  the  mountains 
once  a  month  to  perform  their  mystic  rites.  Some  of  the  Iroquois 
also  adhere  to  their  ancient  mystic  ceremonies  and  practise  them  at 
stated  times. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Indian  languages  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Dorsey's  paper  for  the  collection  of  myths  and  facts  per- 
taining to  secret  ceremonies,  as  is  also  the  knowledge  of  similar 
customs  among  other  tribes  so  as  to  know  the  method  of  approach 
and  extraction. 

Mr.  Dorsey  replied  that  he  usually  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
hearers  by  first  telling  them  the  myths  of  other  tribes. 
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Seventy- Fourth  Reoular  Meeting,  December  4,  f883. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Council,  through  its  Secretary,  reported  the  election  of  Mr. 
:\nios  W.  Hart  and  Dr.  Horatio  R.  Bigelow  as  active  members. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Gatschet  giving  information  with 
respect  to  investigations  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  southern  Sclavic 
peoples  by  Mr.  Krause,  one  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  death  of  Sven  Nilsson,  of  Lund,  Sweden,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was  announced,  whereupon  the  Secretary  made 
brief  reference  to  the  labors  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  William  H.  Holmes  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Textile 
Fabrics  of  the  Mound-Builders."'^ 


ABSTKACr. 

It  was  stated  that  very  few  specimens  of  these  fabrics  are  preserved 
in  our  museums.  They  are  subject  to  rapid  decay  and  as  a  rule  fall 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Carbonization  and  contact  with  the  salts  of  copper  have  been  the 
most  important  means  of  i)erservation. 

It  has  occasionally  been  noticed  that  fabrics  of  various  kinds  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  that  impressions  of 
these  have  often  been  preserved. 

The  writer  conceived  the  idea  of  making  casts  in  clay  of  these 
impressions  and  by  this  means  restored  many  varieties  of  cloth 
heretofore  unknown. 

The  restoration  is  so  complete  that  the  whole  fabric  can,  in  many 
cases,  be  analyzed. 

It  has  been  made  of  twisted  cord  and  is  seldom  finer  in  texture 
than  common  coffee  sacking. 

The  fibre  used  has  probably  been  obtained  from  bark,  weeds,  and 
grasses. 


*  Published  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  with  title 
*•  Prehistoric  Textile  Fabrics  of  the  United  .States  derived  from  impressions  in 
Pottery." 
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The  meshes  are  usually  quite  open,  knotting  and  other  methods 
of  fixing  the  threads  and  spaces  having  been  resorted  to. 

The  combinations  of  threads  are  much  varied  and  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  weaving  was  done  by 
hand,  the  threads  of  the  web  and  woof  being  attached  to  or  wound 
about  pins  fixed  in  a  frame  or  upon  the  ground. 

Specimens  of  the  pottery  and  casts  therefrom  were  shown  and 
black  board  analyses  of  the  fabrics  were  given. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Mason  inquired  of  Mr.  Holmes  whether  he  gave  technical 
names  to  the  various  forms,  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  replied  that  he 
found  that  impossible. 

Major  Powell  said  the  paper  that  had  just  been  read  by  Mr. 
Hohnes  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  all  students  of  North  American 
arc  haeology ;  first,  from  the  fact  that  his  methods  of  research  are 
unique ;  and,  second,  that  the  results  of  his  investigations  throw  much 
light  upon  the  status  of  culture  reached  by  the  people  who  con- 
structed the  mounds  and  other  burial  places  found  so  widely  dis- 
tributed thoughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
research  sheds  light  both  upon  the  textile  and  ceramic  arts  of  these 
people,  and  in  both  departments  they  are  shown  to  have  been  in  no 
respect  superior  to  the  Indian  tribes  first  discovered  on  the  advent 
of  the  white  man  to  this  continent. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  the  early  publi- 
cations in  relation  to  the  mounds  and  mound-builders  of  the  vallev 
of  the  Mississippi  represent  these  people  as  having  passed  into  a 
much  higher  culture  than  the  North  American  Indians  at  large, 
and  much  has  been  written  concerning  a  civilized  people  inhabit- 
ing this  country  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  the  Indians.  In 
the  light  of  the  research  which  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  past 
years  m  various  quarters  and  by  various  persons,  the  manufactured 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  rapidly  vanishing,  and 
this  from  many  points  of  study.  It  is  shown  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  early  travels  in  this  country,  and  accounts  of  missionaries 
and  various  historic  records,  that  some  of  the  early  tribes  discovered 
were  themselves  mound-builders.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  late 
publication  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  Peabody  Museum,  and  by  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Thomas,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.     The 
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researches  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  also  show  that  many  of  these 
mounds  were  constructed  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  on  this 
continent,  as  works  of  art  in  iron,  silver,  rolled  copper,  &c.,  are 
found.  Glass  beads  are  also  found,  and  many  other  articles  mani- 
festly manufactured  during  the  last  few  centuries,  these  usually  be- 
ing such  articles  as  are  exchanged  by  traders  to  the  Indians  for  their 
peltries. 

Mr.  Henshaw,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  has  made  an  in- 
teresting investigation  of  a  subject  which  throws  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  early  writers  claimed  that  the  stone  carvings  found  in 
the  mounds  were  often  representations  of  birds,  mammals,  and  other 
animals  not  now  existing  in  the  regions  where  these  mounds  were 
found,  and  that  the  mound-builders  were  thus  shown  to  be  familiar 
with  the  fauna  of  a  tropical  country.  And  they  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  fauna  of  Asia,  as  it 
has  been  claimed  that  elephant  carvings  have  been  found.  Now 
these  carvings  have  all  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  and  he 
discovers  that  it  is  only  by  the  wildest  imagination  that  they  can  be 
supposed  to  represent  extra-limital  animals ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  all 
rude  carvings  of  birds,  such  as  eagles  and  hawks,  or  of  mammals, 
such  as  beavers  and  otters;  and  he  has  made  new  drawings  of  these 
various  carvings,  and  will,  in  a  publication  which  has  gone  to  press, 
present  them,  together  with  the  drawings  originally  published ;  and 
he  makes  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  being  qualified 
thereto  from  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  a  trained  naturalist,  familiar 
with  these  various  forms  by  many  years  of  field  study. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  lines  of  research  are  converging 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  mound-builders  of  this  country  were, 
at  least  to  a  large  extent,  the  Indian  tribes  found  inhabiting  this 
country  on  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  that  in  none  of  the 
mounds  do  we  discover  works  of  art  in  any  way  superior  to  those  of 
the  North  American  Indians. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Holmes  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
prosecuted  this  work,  and  thank  him  for  the  clear  exposition  which 
he  has  given  us  this  evening. 

Prof.  Mason  stated  that  from  the  organization  of  the  Society  he 
had  been  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  the  only  way 
in  which  the  truths  of  anthropology  could  be  brought  out  was  by 
specialists,  artists,  physicians,  patent  examiners,  etc.  The  paper 
just  read  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  opinion. 
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Col.  Seely  expressed  his  interest  in  the  iUustrations  given  ])y 
Mr.  Holmes  of  research  into  the  state  of  an  art  of  which  none  of 
the  products  exist.  Though  absolutely  extinct  their  vestiges  remain 
in  other  arts ;  and  to  those  able  to  read  the  record  written  in  these 
vestiges  they  reveal  facts  as  interesting  as  they  are  well  ascertained. 
It  takes  the  trained  eye  and  skillful  hand  of  an  artist,  supplemented 
by  technical  knowledge,  to  unravel  these  records.  Without  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  textile  art  and  the  structure  of  different 
fabrics,  the  impressions  found  by  Mr.  Holmes  were  hopelessly  illeg- 
ible. This  indicates  the  true  method  of  research  into  primitive 
arts,  and  there  should  be  more  of  it. 

Mr.  James  A.  Blodgett,  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Census, 
read  a  paper  on  **  The  Census  of  Bengal.*' 

ABSTRACT. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  general  census  of  British  India  was  in  1871-2 
and  showed  the  population  to  be  about  238,000,000. 

The  report  for  the  census  of  Bengal  in  1881  has  been  lately  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  It  includes  the  northeast  part  of  India  north 
of  the  20th  parallel  of  latitude  and  west  nearly  to  Benares.  Here 
in  an  area  of  less  than  200,000  square  miles,  a  little  above  the  joint 
area  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  is  concentrated  a  popu- 
lation of  some  70,000,000  or  two-fifths  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  United  States. 

The  authorities  took  no  account  of  resources  or  of  any  but  per- 
sonal items.  The  preliminary  arrangements  were  so  completely  ad- 
justed as  to  take  on  a  single  night  not  only  the  fixed  population 
but  generally  all  travelers  and  all  vagrants. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Hindoos,  nearly  one-third 
Mohammedans,  about  158,000  Buddhists,  and  128,000  Christians. 
The  enumerated  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  the  reform  sect 
represented  by  the  learned  Hindoo  who  spoke  in  Washington  a 
few  weeks  ago,  were  under  1,000,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Calcutta. 

Child  marrriages  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  ceremony  in 
a  considerable  per  cent,  of  cases  occurring  before  the  tenth  year  of 
age.  Although  the  parties  may  not  at  once  live  together,  the  death 
of  one  after  the  ceremony  leaves  the  other  legally  widowed. 
Hindoo  widowers  marry. again,  but  Hindoo  widows  do  not.  The 
ratio  of  child  marriage  is  lowest  among  the  Buddhists. 
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There  are  65  castes  reported  of  100,000  or  more  each,  and  265 
lesser  castes  or  tribes.  Hindooism  gradually  absorbs  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  occupations  mark  castes  something  like  guilds  in  west- 
ern countries,  so  that  caste  mingles  questions  of  religion,  race,  and 
occupation. 

About  twenty  languages  are  spoken.  Over  half  the  people  speak 
Bengali  as  their  mother  tongue,  over  one-third  speak  Hindoostani, 
and  only  about  36,000  speak  English  as  their  mother  tongue. 

Education  is  low.  The  Hindoos  are  best  educated  of  the  great 
classes.  In  Calcutta  the  education  of  boys  compares  favorably  with 
that  in  some  western  cities.  The  education  of  girls  is  scarcely 
secured  at  all,  except  among  the  Christians. 

Admirable  maps  and  diagrams  aid  the  presentation  of  the  facts 
in  the  census. 

The  digest  of  the  census  of  Bombay  has  also  been  received  here 
without  the  fullness  of  discussion  or  the  maps  of  the  Bengal  report. 
Tlie  general  relations  of  population  and  of  customs  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Bengal.  A  new  series  of  languages  occurs,  however, 
and  830  castes  are  reported,  some  of  which  are  essentially  identical 
with  some  of  the  Bengal  castes,  but  many  castes  are  intensely  local 
in  India. 

The  reports  do  not  follow  a  uniform  si:)elling  in  anglicizing  even 
so  common  words  as  Hindustani,  Mahomedan,  and  Brahman. 

DISCUSSION. 

Major  Powell  said:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  paper 
read  by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Blodgett,  as  a  simple  and  lucid 
presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  presented  in  the  Bengal 
census.  One  line  of  facts  is  of  especial  interest  to  me — namely, 
that  relating  to  the  census  of  the  castes  of  Bengal. 

Two  great  plans  for  the  organization  of  mankind  into  states,  as 
tribes  and  nations,  are  known :  Tribal  states  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  kinship;  national  states,  on  the  basis  of  property,  which  in  its 
last  form  appears  as  territorial  organization.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
there  spring  up  incipient  methods  of  organization  of  another  class. 
Men  are  interrelated  in  respect  to  their  wants,  and  ultimately  or- 
ganized thereby  through  the  organization  of  industries  or  callings — 
that  is,  organized  on  an  operative  basis  through  the  division  of  labor. 
This  method  of  organization  appears  in  many  ways,  and  in  one  form 
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its  ultimate  outgrowth  results' in  the  organization  of  aristocracies  in 
various  grades,  with  subordinate  classes,  as  serfs  and  slaves.  Again 
it  appears  in  the  organization  of  guilds.  This  form  of  organization 
was  well  represented  not  many  generations  ago  in  England,  and 
relics  of  it  still  exist  among  the  English  people.  It  appears  again 
in  another  form  in  India  by  the  differentiation  of  people  into  castes, 
each  caste  having  a  distinct  calling  or  group  of  callings. 

In  my  studies  of  sociology  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  the  state  has  not  oftener  and  to  a  larger  extent  been 
based  upon  an  organization  dependent  upon  callings,  trades,  or 
occupations — that  is,  that  the  state  has  not  oftener  been  organized 
upon  an  operative  or  industrial  basis.  But  when  we  accumulate  the 
facts  of  history  relating  to  castes,  classes,  guilds,  &c.,  it  appears 
that  the  method  has  been  tried  in  many  ways  and  it  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  justice  to  that  extent  as  to  commend  its  adoption. 

A  caste  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  body  of  men  constituting 
a  unit  or  integral  part  in  the  state,  and  such  a  body  of  men  are  or- 
ganized upon  the  basis  of  the  industries  or  callings  which  they  pur- 
sue. Around  this  organization  are  centered  many  other  institutional 
characteristics.  Marriage  within  the  group  is  prescribed,  marriage 
without  the  group  prohibited ;  and  many  religious  sanctions  grow 
up  around  these  institutions,  and  many  social  barriers  to  prevent 
escape  from  the  body  and  entrance  into  another. 

Much  has  been  written  about  these  castes  of  India,  sometimes 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion,  sometimes  from  the  standpoint  of 
conquest,  and  sometimes  from  the  standpoint  of  McClennan,  erro- 
neous theories  relating  to  exogamy  and  endogamy,  names  which  he 
gave  to  correlative  parts  of  the  marriage  institution  found  among 
most  of  the  tribes  of  the  world  who  are  organized  upon  a  kinship 
basis.  It  is  true  that  the  institution  of  caste  exhibited  in  India  may 
be  profitably  studied  from  each  of  these  standpoints,  but  the  essential 
characteristic  of  caste  organization  is  this :  That  the  people  are 
thereby  organized  upon  an  operative  basis,  about  which  religious 
and  social  sanctions  are  gradually  accumulated  ;  that  such  an  or- 
ganization is  in  part  the  result  of  internal  agencies  arising  from  the 
differentiation  of  industries,  or  division  of  labor,  as  it  is  called  in 
j)olitical  economy,  and  in  part  by  conquest,  as  the  conquerors 
usually  engage  in  those  vocations  deemed  most  honorable,  and 
compel  the  conquered  to  engage  in  those  considered  least  honorable. 
By  such  methods,  /.  e.y  the  division  of  labor  through  the  inherit- 
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ance  of  callings  from  family  to  family,  and  through  the  further  di- 
vision, through  the  selection  of  callings  of  conquerors  and  the  im- 
position of  others  upon  the  conquered,  castes  are  primarily  estab- 
lished. In  the  process  of  this  establishment,  and  subsequently, 
moral  and  social  sanctions  gather  about  these  institutions,  and  castes 
are  firmly  established  only  to  be  overthrown  by  great  social  convul- 
sions, or,  and  chiefly,  by  the  march  of  civilization  and  the  concom- 
itant establishment  of  justice  and  those  institutions  designed  to  se- 
cure justice. 

All  light  thrown  upon  the  institution  of  caste  in  India  must  be  wel- 
comed by  every  scientific  student  of  sociology,  and  this  census  of 
Bengal,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Blodgett,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
this  subject. 

Dr.  Johnson  inquired  as  to  the  effects  of  these  early  marriages 
upon  the  offspring;  whether  the  children  were  well  developed  or 
deformed;  the  effects  upon  health  of  the  crowding  of  many  indi- 
viduals; whether  syphilis  prevailed  and  its  general  effects. 

Mr.  Blodgett  replied  that  the  census  officials  were  extremely 
careful  not  to  push  questions  that  might  stir  into  opposition  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Great  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  question 
of  early  cohabitation  from  the  delicacy  of  the  question  and  the  great 
variance  of  English  and  other  European  customs ;  but  as  the  legal 
ceremony  took  place  at  betrothal,  betrothal  became  the  point  at 
which  to  count  marriage. 

Cohabitation  was  probably  at  an  earlier  average  than  among 
western  nations,  but  statistics  do  not,  in  this  census,  help  us  beyond 
the  general  knowledge  obtained  by  observant  individuals. 

There  seems  to  be  a  high  vitality  up  to  advanced  maturity ;  but 
after,  say,  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  vitality  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  European. 

No  statistics  are  recorded  on  syphilis.  The  vital  statistics  have 
considerable  value,  however,  indicating  the  predominance  of  pes- 
tilential diseases  in  districts  badly  drained,  overcrowded,  or  with 
other  adverse  sanitary  conditions,  and  special  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  leprosy. 

As  to  guilds  and  castes,  a  trace  of  such  tendency  may  be  seen  in 
the  perpetuation  as  a  civil  corporation  in  the  city  of  London  of 
more  than  one  society  originally  founded  on  the  occupation  of  its 
members,  and  now  retaining  privileges  then  granted,  although  no 
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longer  constituted  of  persons  following  the  employment  for  which 
they  were  founded. 

Dr.  Fletcher  said  he  inferred  from  Mr.  Blodgett's  remarks  that 
cohabitation  does  not  follow  betrothal,  and  added  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  if  a  child  is  not  betrothed  when  she  arrives  at 
menstruation. 

Prof.  Mason  referred  to  similar  kinds  of  legislation  in  this  country, 
prohibiting  marriage,  especially  the  laws,  in  many  states,  against 
miscegenation.  He  also  said  that  caste  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  conquering  Aryans  were  in  a  great  minority,  and  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  their  stock  they  made  stringent  laws  against  intermarriages. 
The  laws  of  Menu  prohibit  intermarriages. 

The  President  informed  the  members  that  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  was  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  copies  could  be 
obtained  by  calling  upon  the  Secretary,  at  the  May  Building,  7th 
and  E  streets  N.  VV. 


Seventy-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  December  19,  1883. 

President  Col.  Garrick  Mallery  in  the  Chair. 

The  Council  reported,  through  its  Secretary,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Perry  B.  Pierce,  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  as  an  active  member. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson,  U. 
S.  Consul  at  Nantes,  France,  relating  to  his  antiquarian  researches 
in  that  country. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  then  read  a  paper  entitled  **The  Houses  of 

the  Mound-Builders,"*  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  specimens  of 

clay  plastering. 

abstract. 

Prof.  Thomas  commenced  by  saying  that  while  the  ruins  in  Cen- 
tral America  furnished  abundant  materials  for  judging  the  architect- 
ural skill  of  the  ancient  people  of  that  region,  no  such  opportunity 
was  offered  in  regard  to  the  mound-builders,  all  their  buildings 
having  crumbled  to  dust.  Still  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark 
in  regard  to  them.     He  then  went  on  to  show  that  they  must  have 

*  Published  in  Magazine  of  Am.  History,  1884,  110-116. 
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been  of  perishable  materials,  and  that  the  little  circular  depressions 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter  surrounded  by  earthen  rings 
are  the  sites  of  ancient  dwellings.  From  the  fact  tha.t  the  hearth 
is  found  in  the  center  he  inferred  that  they  were  much  like  the 
conical  wigwams  of  the  modern  Indians.  Remains  of  this  kind 
are  common  in  middle  and  west  Tennessee  and  m  southeastern 
Missouri. 

Farther  south,  during  the  explorations  carried  on  under  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  there  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  mounds 
layers  of  burnt  clay  broken  up  into  fragments.  From  numerous 
facts  ascertained  m  regard  to  these  remains,  which  cannot  be  given 
in  this  abstract,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  early  explorers  of 
the  houses  of  the  Indians  of  this  section,  he  argued  that  these  were 
the  remains  of  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Blodgett  said  :  I  hope  Prof.  Thomas  will  heed  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Carr,  whose  recent  work  was  referred  to,  and  not 
suppress  part  of  his  own  work  because  Mr. Carr  has  anticipated  him 
in  his  statements.  The  public  has  become  so  thoroughly  trained 
into  the  idea  of  a  mysterious  lost  race  of  mound-builders  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  every  one  who  knows  of  farts  indicating  the 
contrary  to  state  them  on  all  proper  occasions.  lately  .seeing  a 
reference  to  the  mysterious  lost  mound-builders  in  the  manuscript 
of  a  prominent  writer,  I  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  expose 
him  to  (  riticism,  and  referred  him  to  one  or  two  eminent  names  that 
endorsed  the  view  that  our  red  Indians  were  competent  to  do  like 
work.  My  suggestion  was  the  first  information  received  in  this 
author's  ofiice  that  anv  such  view  was  seriouslv  held  and  I  was  re- 
ferrcd  to  an  article  in  a  standard  Cyclopcxdia  some  years  old  to  in- 
form myself  as  to  the  true  view.  I  trust  Dr.  Thomas  will  add  his 
testimony  in  its  due  place. 

Prof.  Mason  said  he  had  always  wished  to  see  this  subject  dis- 
(  ussed  by  gentlemen  who  had  had  as  much  experience  in  the  matter 
as  Major  Powell  and  Prof.  Thomas.  It  seems  that  doubts  are 
thickening  more  rapidly  than  the  proofs  are  forthcoming.  In  his 
own  mind  he  had  no  doubts  upon  the  subject,  but  took  this  antago- 
nistic stand  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  such  facts  to  enlighten 
others  who  were  adherents  of  the  belief  that  the  mound-builders 
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were  a  distinct  race,  and  one  of  greater  antiquity  than  is  now  known 
to  be  the  case. 

Major  Powell  said  the  paper  by  Prof.  Thomas  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  North  American  Indians.  It 
opportunely  falls  in  with  the  present  lines  of  research  in  two  dis- 
tinct ways  :  First,  as  identifying  the  mound-builders  with  various 
tribes  found  on  the  discovery  of  this  country ;  second,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  had  an  interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Holmes, 
who,  from  his  studies,  concluded  that  the  mound-builders  were 
no  other  than  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  country.  Last  year  we 
had  a  paper  from  Mr.  Henshaw  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  facts  discovered  in  another  field  of  research.  And  now 
Prof.  Thomas  finds  that  some  of  the  earth-works  of  this  country 
are  domiciliary  mounds,  as  suggested  long  ago  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan, 
who  was  the  great  pioneer  of  anthropologic  research  in  America ; 
and,  further,  that  the  houses  found  in  ruins  on  the  mounds  are  such 
as  were  built  by  the  Indians,  as  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country. 

Thus  it  is  that  from  every  hand  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  discovered  at  the  advent  of  the  white 
man  to  this  continent,  were  mound-builders,  and  gradually  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  state  of  arts  represented  by  the  relics  dis- 
covered in  these  mounds  are  being  dissipated,  and  the  ancient 
civilization  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  mounds  is  disappearing  in  the  light  of  modern  investigation. 

But  Professor  Thomas*  paper  is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it 
gives  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  habitations  of 
these  people.  The  Indians  of  North  America  made  their  dwellings 
in  various  forms  and  of  various  materials.  The  rudest  dwellings 
found  in  the  country  are  those  made  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
Utah  and  Nevada  of  the  great  Shoshonian  family.  These  are 
simple  shelters  made  of  banks  of  brush  and  bark,  especially  the 
bark  of  the  cedar,  piled  up  so  as  to  include  a  circular  space,  but 
open  toward  a  fire.  Boughs  near  the  summit  of  the  bark  project 
over  a  portion  of  this  space,  and  bark  and  boughs  are  piled  indis- 
criminately on  all.  Such  a  shelter  is  good  protection  against  wind, 
and,  to  some  degree,  against  snow  and  rain.  But  these  same  people 
occasionally  build  larger  habitations  with  small  posts  and  cross- 
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pieces,  upon  which  wattles  of  willow  withes  are  made,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  with  willows.  I  have  known  such  a  communal  house 
to  be  built  large  enough  to  accommodate  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons — all  the  members  of  a  little  tribe — 
while  at  other  times  the  same  tribes  have  been  found  occupying  the 
rude  dwellings  above  mentioned.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
their  reasons  for  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  This  has  been 
observed :   that  the  communal  houses  are  but  rarely  used. 

Many  of  the  Indians  of  California  build  houses  made  of  wind- 
riven  slabs  and  poles  inclined  against  a  central  ridge-pole  and  banked 
with  earth,  sometimes  but  part  way  uj)  the  sides  of  the  inclined  pole, 
sometimes  quite  over  the  top.     At  one  end  of  such  a  dwelling  an 
aperture  is  left  for  the  escape  of  smoke.     The  Navajos  often  build 
similar  lodges,  except  that  they  are  conical  in  shape  and  have  a 
l)eculiar  entrance — a  kind  of  booth  like  a  parte  cochere.     In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  large 
oblong  house  were  made  of  poles  and  slabs.     Many  of  these  houses 
were  communal.     Around  Pyramid  Lake  and  in  many  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  their  dwellings  were  made  of  reeds,  called  in 
the  West   tuUs.     Sometimes   these   houses   were   made    somewhat 
symmetrically  of  poles,  into  which  the  tules  were  woven  as  a  kind 
of  wattle.     At  other  times  they  made  fascines  of  the  reeds  and  used 
them  in  the  construction  of  their  houses,  and  I  have  had  described 
to  me  houses  made  of  fascines  and  wattled  tules  on  the  shores  of 
Pyramid  Lake  and  other  lakes  of  the  West,  and  ofttimes  built  out 
over  the  water.     In  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States  the  climate 
is  arid,  and  naked  sandstone  rocks  appear  in  great  abundance, 
while  forests  are  very  rare.     In  all  of  these  regions  the  Indians  built 
of  stone.     Sometimes  they  walled  up  the  front  of  a  cave,  or  built  a 
house  under  an  overhanging  cliff,  using  the  wall  of  rock  behind  as 
a  part  of  the  dwelling.     Sometimes,  where  rocks  were  friable,  they 
excavated  chambers  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.     The  cliff  dwellings 
and  cavate  dwellings  are  found  in  groat  abundance  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  some  portions  of  Utah.     Other  dwellings  have  been 
discovered  in  certain  hills  of  Arizona  that  are  natural  truncated 
cones.     In  such  a  case  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  volcanic  breccia, 
exceedingly   friable,    through  which  shafts  were  sunk  into  a  more 
friable  breccia  below.     In  this  more  friable  rock  extensive  cham- 
bers  were   excavated,  and    the   entrance    to   these   chambers   was 
through   a  shaft    from   above  by  means   of  a    ladder.     With    the 
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extensive  pueblos  of  that  region  you  are  all  quite  familar.  To 
a  very  large  extent  it  is  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  dwellings 
in  a  village  is  significant.  In  very  many  cases  they  are  arranged 
by  clans  and  phratries.  When  such  an  arrangement  does  not  exist 
there  is  usually  some  other  device  taking  its  place.  For  example, 
among  Muskokis,  or  Creeks,  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  there  is 
a  square  laid  out  in  a  very  systematic  manner  with  seats,  or  rather 
spaces  for  sitting,  on  the  ground  relegated  in  a  particular  manner 
to  phratries  and  clans,  so  that  the  tribe  was  arranged,  in  the  coun- 
cil held  from  time  to  time  in  the  square,  in  a  systematic  order. 
Usually  over  these  sitting  places  booths  were  erected,  and  the  posts 
that  upheld  the  booths  marked  in  a  more  specific  way  the  seats  of 
the  officers  of  the  village.  In  connection  with  these  council  squares 
a  very  interesting  council  lodge  has  been  discovered.  The  booths 
of  the  square  did  not  furnish  ample  protection  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  order  to  meet  their  wants  on  such  occasions  a  huge 
conical  lodge  was  constructed  of  the  tall  trees  of  that  country. 
Slender  trees  50  or  60  feet  in  height  were  cut  down,  trimmed,  and 
inclined  against  a  central,  standing  tree.  Thus  a  huge  conical 
lodge,  50  feet  or  more  in  height,  was  constructed,  under  which  the 
whole  village  could  take  shelter.  Under  this  they  gathered  in  in- 
clement weather  to  conduct  their  dances.  And  just  here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  Creek  Indians  have  yet  a  tradition  of  a  time 
when  they  built  their  houses  with  wattled  walls,  the  interiors  of 
which  were  plastered — exactly  such  houses  as  have  been  described 
by  Prof.  Thomas. 

The  subject  of  house-building  among  the  North  American  Indians 
is  one  of  very  great  interest,  as  the  various  tribes  exhibited  much 
skill  in  utilizing  the  materials  at  hand,  whatever  they  might  be — 
bark,  poles,  slabs,  tules,  skins  of  animals,  stone,  etc. 

Prof.  Mason  further  stated  that  he  had  handled  thousands  of 
Indian  weapons,  utensils,  &c.,  and  found  that  many  objects  occurred 
in  the  mounds  for  which  no  particular  use  could  be  now  assigned. 

Major  Powell  replied  that  it  was  very  doubtful,  at  this  time,  if 
anything  existed  that  could  not  be  explained  through  the  survival 
of  similar  articles  now  in  use  among  some  of  the  more  isolated  tribes 
of  Indians. 

Prof.  ScuDDER  referred  to  and  reviewed  some  of  Prof.  Putnam's 
investigations  and  discoveries  at  Madison  ville,  and  referred  specially 
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to  the  exhumation  of  figurines,  pearls,  meteoric  iron,  and  rude  plating 
of  hammered  silver. 

Prof.  Thomas,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Scudder's  statement  of  what  had 
recently  been  found  by  Prof.  Putnam  in  certain  Ohio  mounds,  stated 
that  all  of  the  types  mentioned,  except  one,  had  been  obtained  by 
the  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Major  Powell  said :  The  discussion  this  evening  has  brought  out 
many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  especially  to  the  dwellings  which  they  occupied  and  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  ruins  which  have  been  discovered. 

In  1856  or  '7  I  was  making  exploration  of  mounds  on  the  shore 
of  Peoria  Lake,  in  Illinois,  and  I  discovered  in  a  mound  a  coppdt 
plate — a  thin  sheet  of  copj^er,  cut  in  the  form  to  represent  an  eagle. 
At  the  time  I  supposed  it  gave  evidence  of  the  superior  civilization 
of  the  mound-builders.  Some  months  after,  in  more  carefully  ex- 
amining this  thin  copper  plate,  I  discovered  that  it  had  been  rolled 
and  cut  by  machinery,  and  this  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
manufacture  of  Indians,  but  that  it  was  probably  manufactured  by 
white  men.  If  the  supposition  were  true  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mound  had  been  erected  subsequent  to  the  association  of  these  In- 
dians with  white  people.  This  was  the  first  suggestion  to  my  mind 
that  the  age  of  the  mounds  had  been  misinterpreted,  and  that  the 
general  conclusion  tliat  the  mound-builders  were  not  tribes  found 
in  this  country  on  itsdiscovery  was  erroneous.  Since  that  time  one 
line  of  evidence  after  another  has  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Some 
years  ago  I  published  this  conclusion  in  general  terms,  and  every 
year  it  is  strengthened,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  at  the  present  time 
that  it  rests  on  a  sound  inductive  basis. 

But  this  conclusion  does  not  overtlirow  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
mounds  are  of  great  antiquity.  Domiciliary  mounds,  burial  mounds, 
and  mounds  for  many  other  purposes  are  discovered  everywhere 
throughout  North  America  in  vast  numbers,  and  doubtless  the  in- 
ception of  mound-building  dates  far  back  in  remote  antiquity.  The 
numbers  of  the  mounds  themselves  testify  to  this  conclusion,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  many  of  them  arc  found  lead  to  the  same 
opinion.  To  account  for  the  great  numbers  of  the  mounds  it  is 
not  necessary,  but  is  in  fact  illogical,  to  assume  a  dense  population. 
Length  of  time  will  give  the  same  result ;  and  I  think  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  number  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans  has  been  by  many  writers 
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enormously  exaggerated.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  country  does  not  equal  that  of  the  time 
of  the  landing  of  Columbus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disparity 
between  the  numbers  of  the  two  periods  is  not  great. 

But  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  ofttimes  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  ancient  works  discovered 
throughout  the  country  is  unsound.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  antiquity — good  geologic  evidence.  Stone  implements  are  found 
in  geologic  formations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
this  continent  was  inhabited  by  man  in  early  quaternary  time;  but 
sound  evidence  must  be  clearly  discriminated  from  much  of  the 
evidence  which  is  adduced.  Travelers  and  scholars  sometimes  talk 
very  loosely  on  this  subject.     Let  me  illustrate  this. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States  we  discover  in 
vast  numbers  the  ruins  of  ancient  stone  villages.  Often  these  ruins 
are  found  at  sites  where  water  is  not  now  accessible,  and  hence  it 
has  been  averred  again  and  again  that  all  this  arid  portion  of  the 
United  States  was  at  some  early  period  densely  inhabited,  and  that 
the  country  has  been  depopulated  by  increasing  aridity.  And  this 
secular  change  of  climate  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  these  works. 

In  1870  I  discovered  ruins  on  the  Kanab  Creek  in  Utah  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  elsewhere  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  water,  and,  like  many  other  travelers,  it  at 
first  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  discovered  evidence  of  change  of 
climate.  But  my  work  in  that  region  was  that  of  the  geologist 
rather  than  of  the  anthropologist,  and  I  early  discovered  that  such 
evidence  is  valueless.  In  that  arid  country  years-^perhaps  tens  or 
scores  of  years — will  pass  without  great  rains.  During  such  times 
the  larger  valleys  are  filled  with  the  materials  brought  down  by  the 
wash  of  rains  and  minor  streams,  and  sucli  accumulation  in  the 
valleys  of  this  arid  region  is  very  often  found.  But  there  come  at 
greater  or  less  intervals  storms  of  such  magnitude,  precipitating 
waters  in  such  volume  that  the  valleys  themselves  are  cleared  of  the 
accumulated  sands.  When  this  is  done  streams  flow  through  them  for 
miles  or  scores  of  miles  where  they  did  not  run  before,  and  the  few 
springs  along  the  water  courses  are  unmasked  and  yield  a  constant 
supply.  And  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time  a  ruin  which 
I  supposed  to  be  far  away  from  water,  and  which  was  far  away  from 
known  water  ten  years  ago,  but  at  the  foot  of  which  to-day  a  beau- 
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tiful  Stream  is  running,  this  valley  having  been  cleared  of  its  debris 
not  more  than  eighteen  months  ago.  Abundant  instances  of  this 
kind  can  be  brought  up. 

Savage  people  abandon  their  homes  for  reasons  not  fully  or  easily 
appreciated  by  civilized  men.  Some  disease  carries  off  a  great  man 
or  a  number  of  persons  in  a  tribe,  and  panic  seizes  the  people  and 
they  leave  their  homes,  perhaps  burn  them,  under  the  belief  that 
evil  beings  or  evil  influences  have  taken  possession  thereof.  And 
this  occurs  very  often.  I  have  myself  more  than  once  witnessed  the 
effect  on  a  tribe  of  an  epidemic  or  the  mysterious  death  of  a  noted 
personage.  For  this  reason  the  sites  of  Indian  villages,  even  though 
dwellings  may  be  erected  of  stone,  are  not  very  permanent ;  they  are 
constantly  changing.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United 
States  there  are  other  causes  for  change,  namely,  those  mentioned 
above — physical  causes.  A  tribe  settling  on  a  flowing  stream  at 
one  time  may  have  that  stream  buried  by  drifting  sands  and  the 
springs  all  masked  and  be  compelled  thereby  to  change  their  habi- 
tation.    And  such  changes  doubtless  were  frequent. 

Again,  we  know  that  a  people  living  in  a  central  village  build 
small  summer  residences  scattered  about  the  country  by  the  sites  of 
springs,  where  they  cultivate  their  little  crops  of  grain  and  other 
vegetables;  so  that  a  large  group  of  such  dwellings  may  be  ofund 
gathered  about  some  central  pueblo — not  giving  evidence  of  a  dense 
population,  but  only  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  small  body  of 
people.  In  such  manner  it  may  be  shown  tliat  the  extensive  popu- 
lation of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  country,  based  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  ruins  so  abundantly  found,  does  not  hold.  A  few 
people  moving  here  and  there  from  spring  to  spring  and  from  stream 
to  stream  as  pestilence  and  suj^erstition  and  physical  changes  de- 
manded would  in  many  recurring  centuries  leave  behind  all  the 
ruins  now  discovered.  The  antiquity  of  man  widely  scattered 
throughout  this  continent  is  firmly  established  on  good  geologic 
evidence,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  evidence  of  doubtful 
character. 
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Seventy-Sixth  Regular  and  Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 

January  15,  1885. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Council  reported,  through  its  Secretary,  the  election  of  Mr. 
W  J  McGee,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  as  an  active  member, 
and  Hon.  Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Nantes,  France,  as  a 
corresponding  member. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read  and  submitted 
to  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Major  Powell,  a  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Thomas,  Dorsey,  and  Flint,  to  audit  the  report. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  officers  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  balloting: 

President J.  \V.  POWELL. 

GARRICK  MALLERY. 


Vice-Presidents 


OTLS  T.   MASON. 
LESTER  F.  WARD. 
ROBERT  FLETCHER. 

General  Secretary        .        .        .  DAVID  HUTCHESON. 

Secretary  to  the  Council    .         .  F.  A.  SEELY. 

Treasurer J.  HOWARD  GORE. 

Curator  .         .        .        .        .  W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 

J.  OWEN  DORSEY. 
EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 
H.  W.   HENSHAW. 
CYRUS  THOMAS. 
WESTON  FLINT. 
C.  C.  ROYCE. 


Council  at  Large 


The  amendment  which  had  been  duly  proposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  then  taken  up  and  adopted  as  additional  to  Section  I, 
Art.  Ill,  viz. : 

**  Corresponding  members  from  whom  no  scientific  contribution 
is  received  for  two  years  after  their  election  may  be  dropped  from 
the  list  of  members  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  but  when  so  dropped 
shall  be  eligible  to  reinstatement." 
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Seventy-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  February  5,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Council,  through  its  Secretary,  reported  the  election,  as  active 
members,  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

John  Jay  Knox,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  John  M.  Gregory,  Edward 
T.  Peters,  Herbert  H.  Bates,  Anton  Carl. 

The  Curator  read  the  following  report  of  the  publications  received 
by  the  Society  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  in  Novem- 
ber : 

From  the  Society. — Bull.  Buffalo  Society  Nat..  History.  Vol.  IV. 
Nos.  I,  2,  3,  for  1881,  *82. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society.     Publication 

No.  7.     1883.     Memorial.     (Isaac  Smith  Osterhout  ) 

Ymer.     Bull,  issued  by  the  Swedish  Anthroj>ological  and 

Geographical  Soc'y.      Stockholm.     1883.     Parts  i — 6. 

Bull.  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris.     6th  vol.,  3d  S6r- 

Part  3.     May  and  July,  1883. 

Archivio,  etc.,  from  the  Italian  Society  of  Anthropology. 

Ethnology  and  Comparative  Psychology.  XIII,  2nd  fasci- 
cule, 1883. 

Annual  Report  of    the    Frankfort  (Germany)  Society  of 

Geography  and  Statistics.     1881-1883. 

Bull,  of  the  Library  Co.,  of  Philada.      Jan.,  1884. 

From  the  Publishers. — Science  and  Nature.  An  International 
Illustrated  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Industry. 
Paris.     Balliere  ct  Fils.     Dec.  29,  1883. 

From  the  Author. — No.  III.  American  Aboriginal  Literature. 
Consisting  of  *'The  Giieglience;  A  Comedy  Ballet  in  the 
Nahuatl-Spanish  Dialect  of  Nicaragua.  Edited  by  Dr.  D. 
G.  Brinton.      Philada.       1883.     8vo.     Pp.  94. 

Aboriginal  American  Authors  and  their  productions,  esi)eci- 

ally  those  in  the  native  languages.  By  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton. 
Philada.  1883.  8vo.  Pp.  63.  [This  memoir  is  an  en- 
largement of  a  paper  laid  before  the  last  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists,  at  Copenhagen,  Aug.,  1883.] 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  More  Important  Public  Collections  of 

American  Archaeology  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry 
Phillips,  Jr.     Philada.     1883      Svo.     Pp.  9. 
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From  the  Author. — Micrometry.  By  D.  S.  Kellicott.  (Sec. 
Buff.  Acad.  Sci.)  Chicago.  1883.  8vo.  Pp.  23.  Re- 
printed from  the  Proc.  Am.  Soc'y  of  Microscopists. 

Der  Bronze-Stier  aus  der  BijCl  Kala-Hohle.     By  Dr.  Hein- 

rich  Wankel.  Wien.  1877.  ^^o.  Pp.  32.  Map  and 
plates. 

Ueber  einen  prahistorischen  Schadel  mit  einer  Resection 

des  Hinterhauptes.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wankel.  Wien. 
1882.     8vo.     Pp.  19.     2  plates. 

Ueber  die  angeblich  trejmnirten  Cranien  des  Beinhauses  zu 

Sedlec  in  Bohmen.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wankel.  Wien.  1879. 
Svo.     Pp.  II. 

Eine  Opferstatte  bei  Raigern  in  Mahren.  By  Dr.  Hein- 
rich Wankel.     Wien.     1873.     -^P-  22. 

Prahistorische  Eisenschmelz-und  Schmiedestatten  in  Mahren. 

By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wankel.     Wien.     1879.     ^P-  4°-     '  P'* 

Wo  bleibtdie  Analogie?     By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wankel.    Wien. 

i4topage.  [On  rock  inscriptions,  found  in  Smolensk,  Rus- 
sia.]    By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wankel.     Without  date. 

Urgeschichtliche  Ansiedelung  auf  dem  Misskogel  in  Mahren. 

By  Dr.  Heinrich  Wankel.     Wien.     W.  d. 

Bilder  aus  der  Mahrischen  Schweiz,  und  ihrer  Vergangenheit. 

Wien.     1882.     Svo.     Pp.  422.     111. 

From  Ernest  Chantre. — fitudes  Pal^oethnologiques  dans  le  Bassin 
du  Rhone.  Bronze  Age.  Paris.  1877.  8vo.  Pp.8.  III. 
and  chart. 

The  Burial  Places  of  the  First  Age  of  Iron  of  the  French 

Alps.     Lyon.     1878.     8vo.     Pp.  15.    60  fig.     3  pi. 

Anthropologie.     A  Lecture.     Lyon.     1881.     Pp.  29. 

Paleoethnologic  Researches  in  Southern  Russia,  especially 

in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea.  Lyon.  1881.  Svo.  Pp. 
27.     PI.  12. 

Geologic   Monograph   on   Ancient   Glaciers,    etc.      MM. 

Fahan  and  Chantre.  Lyon.  1880.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  Pp. 
622.  Vol.  II.  572.  III.  folio  atlas.  These  volumes  are 
replete  with  anthropologic  material. 

The  Bronze  Age.     Researches  on  the  Origin  of  Metallurgy 

in  Fr^ce.  Paris.  1875.  3  ^^Is.  Folio.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. 

The  First  Age  of  Iron.     Mounds  and  Burial  Places.     Lyon. 

1880.     Folio.     Pp.  60,  and  50  lith.  plates 
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From  Dr.  Heinrich  Fischer. — A  Review  of  the  II  and  III  Parts 
of  Trans.  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Dresden ;  con- 
sisting of  a  work  on  objects  of  Jadite  and  Nephrite  from 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  By  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer.  4to. 
Pp.  9. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Seelv  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
donors  of  books  and  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  Curator's  report. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Cherokees 
Probably  Mound-Builders  "* 

abstract. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  referring  to  §ome  discoveries  made 
by  Prof.  Lucien  Carr  in  1876  in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  which,  taken 
together  with  the  historical  data,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  mounds  of  this  region  were  the  works  of  the 
Cherokees.  The  evidence  in  this  case  consisted  of  the  remains  of 
a  building  of  some  kind  found  in  a  mound  which  must  have  cor- 
responded very  closely  with  the ''Council  House*'  observed  by 
Bartram  on  a  mound  at  the  old  Cheroke  town  of  Cowe. 

He  next  referred  to  some  mounds  recently  opened  by  the  assist- 
ants of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee,  the  contents  of  which,  together  with  the  history  of 
the  Cherokees,  induced  liim  to  believe  they  were  also  built  by  them. 

Prof.  Thomas  then  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  people,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  that  they  had 
occupied  this  region  at  least  as  far  back  as  1540,  the  date  of  De 
Soto's  expedition. 

He  then  referred  to  the  specimens  found  in  the  mounds  alluded 
to,  which  he  contended  indicated  contact  with  Europeans,  exhibit- 
ing some  of  the  specimens  to  the  Society  as  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  conclusion,  maintaining  that  if  the  mounds  were  built 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Europeans  they  must  be  the  works  of  the 
Cherokees,  as  they  were  the  only  people  known  to  have  inhabitated 
this  particular  section  from  the  time  of  De  Soto's  expedition  until 
its  settlement  by  ihe  whites. 

As  further  proof  of  his  position  he  referred  to  carved  stone  pipes* 
engraved  shells,  and  copper  ornaments  found  in  these  mounds  pre- 
cisely like  those  described  by  early  writers  as  made  by  and  in  use 
among  the  people  of  this  tribe  ;  also  to  numerous  articles  of  aborigi- 


^  rubli-shcd  in  Magazine  of  American  History.      1884.     -^l*  396-407. 
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nal  and  European  manufacture  dug  up  from  the  site  of  an  old  Chero- 
kee town  near  the  Hiawassee  river,  the  former  being  precisely  of 
the  same  character  as  those  found  in  the  mounds  alluded  to. 

In  order  to  show  that  these  mounds  could  not  have  been  built 
by  the  Creeks  or  more  southern  Indians  he  presented  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  Etowah  mounds  in  Bartow  county,  Georgia,  were  on 
the  site  of  the  town  named  by  the  chroniclers  of  DeSoto*s  expedi- 
tion Guaxule,  which  evidently  from  the  narrative  could  not  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  "  Chelaques  *'  (Cherokees).  He  then 
alluded  to  the  construction  of  the  mounds  of  this  group,  and  to 
specimens  found  in  one  of  them,  (exhibiting  some  of  the  speci- 
mens), which  showed  clearly  that  they  were  built  by  a  different 
people  from  those  who  erected  the  mounds  of  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee. 

DISCUSSION. 

Major  Powell  said  Prof.  Thomas'  paper  furnished  additional 
evidence  that  a  number  of  our  Indian  tribes  were  primitive  mound- 
builders.  In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  paper  respecting  the 
ancient  habitat  of  the  Cherokees,  I  have  some  curious  evidence 
to  offer.  Some  years  ago  I  discovered  that  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  Muskokis,  Natchez,  Yuchis,  and  other  tribes  have 
among  them  the  tradition  of  an  ancient  alliance  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes  against  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  of  the  Siouan  stock.  In  the  grand  council  of  the  tribes  men- 
tioned the  terms  of  an  alliance  were  under  consideration,  and  from 
day  to  day  the  subject  was  considered  without  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion. The  relation  of  the  tribes  to  each  other  could  not  be  ad- 
justed satisfactorily  to  all,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  council 
would  break  up  without  effecting  an  alliance.  Now  the  savage 
state  or  body-politic  is  a  kinship  body ;  the  ties  are  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity ;  and  this  is  the  only  conception  of  a  state  possible  to 
people  in  this  grade  of  culture.  So  the  disagreement  arose  about 
the  terms  of  kinship  by  which  the  tribes  should  know  one  another, 
as  this  would  establish  their  rank  and  authority  in  the  alliance. 

After  many  days  had  passed  in  fruitless  discussion  a  Cherokee 
orator  proposed  a  plan  of  alliance  that  has  given  him  renown  among 
all  the  tribes  interested  down  to  the  present  time.  To  those  who 
have  studied  Indian  oratory  and  the  reasoning  of  Indian  minds  his 
plan  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  of  great  interest.     He  commenced 
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by  describing  the  geography  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  several 
tribes  in  order  from  east,  passing  by  the  south  to  west,  and  passing 
by  the  north  again  to  east.  After  describing  all  of  this  country — 
the  mountains  and  valleys  and  rivers — ^lie  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  rivers  now  known  as  the  Savannah,  the  Altamaha,  the 
Appalachicola,  the  Alabama,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Tennessee,  and 
the  Cumberland  all  head  near  one  another  in  the  mountain  land 
occupied  by  the  Cherokees ;  that  the  Cherokees,  therefore,  drank 
first  of  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers,  and  that  the  rivers  then  passed 
from  the  land  of  the  Cherokees  into  the  lands  of  the  other  tribes  to 
be  used  by  them,  and  that,  therefore,  mother  earth  had  signified 
their  precedence  to  all  the  other  tribes.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  the  Cherokees  should  be  the  father  tribe,  and  that  the  various 
other  tribes  should  take  rank  as  sons  in  the  order  in  which  the  sun 
rose  upon  their  lands — the  tribe  farthest  to  the  east  to  be  the  first 
son  or  elder  brother,  the  second  tribe  the  second  son,  and  so  on. 
This  geographical  argument  was  at  once  recognized  by  all  the  tribes 
as  being  invincible,  and  the  plan  was  immediately  adopted. 

Now  this  tradition  serves  us  a  double  purpose.  First,  it  exhibits 
the  methods  by  which  one  tribe  has  called  another,  now  here,  now 
there,  by  terms  of  kinship,  and  that  these  terms  of  kinship  do  not 
signify  that  the  people  have  traditions  of  formerly  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  but  that  they  give  evidence  of  alliances  having 
been  formed  by  such  tribes.  The  second  point  of  interest,  and 
that  which  bears  upon  the  communication  of  Prof.  Thomas,  is 
this:  That  the  traditions  of  all  of  these  tribes  place  the  Cherokees 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  about  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  from  the  Savannah  around  to  the  Cumberland,  this  being  the 
very  territory  which  Prof.  Thomas  claims  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Cherokees  from  historical  evidence  and  evidence  obtained  from 
the  mounds. 

Mr.  Holmes  exhibited  and  commented  upon  some  delineations 
of  the  human  figure  in  copper  and  on  shell  gorgets  found  in  the 
mounds  of  Tennessee,  remarking  that  the  designs  were  not  Euro- 
pean but  resembled  the  art  of  Yucatan,  and  if  manufactured  in 
Spain  were  made  from  designs  furnished  by  those  who  had  been  in 
Yucatan,  and  if  they  were  of  European  manufacture  they  were 
of  no  great  value  except  to  prove  the  intrusion  of  Europeans. 

Col.  Seelv  remarked  that  the  opinion  that  was  gaining  ground 
among  American  students,  and  particularly  among  the  members  of 
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this  Society,  as  to  the  comparatively  recent  period  in  which  mound- 
building  was  i)racticed,  did  not  seem  to  be  shared  in  Europe.  He 
had  just  received  from  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  one  of  our  hon- 
orary members,  and  perhaps  among  Europeans  the  one  person  who 
kept  himself  best  informed  on  all  the  developments  of  American  ar- 
chaeology, the  proof-sheets  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  d' Anthropo- 
iogie,  in  which  he  presented  to  European  readers  a  risumi  of  Mr. 
Carr's  recent  work.  While  admitting  the  force  of  the  facts  set  forth, 
the  Marquis  dissented  from  the  conclusions,  his  particular  reason  for 
dissent  being  that  the  reversion  to  barbarism  of  tribes  advanced  in 
civilization  was  a  thing  unknown.  He  said  a  tribe  or  people  par- 
tially civilized  might  be  conquered  by  one  more  barbarous,  and 
might  become  merged  in  it ;  but  it  had  never  been  known  that  such 
a  people,  after  once  having  fixed  homes,  agriculture,  and  arts  of 
domestic  life,  had  lost  all  these  and  fallen  back  to  the  barbarous 
condition  of  their  conquerors.  On  the  contrary,  experience  shows 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  mixture  of  races  is  to  elevate  the  conquerors 
by  imparting  to  them  the  arts  and  habits  of  the  conquered  people. 

Col.  Seely  read  brief  extracts  from  M.  de  Nadaillac*s  article, 
which  concluded  with  very  complimentary  mention  of  the  work  of 
American  explorers  and  an  expression  of  belief  that  they  would 
before  long  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  mound-builders. 

Major  Powell  said  :  The  criticism  which  Colonel  Seely  has  read 
for  us  is  interesting  in  various  respects,  but  it  fails  to  be  valid  by  reason 
of  a  curious  error.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Indians 
of  North  America  were  nomads.  All  of  our  Indian  tribes  had  fixed 
habuations.  It  is  true  they  moved  their  villages  from  time  to  time, 
because  of  their  superstitions  and  for  other  reasons,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  they  were  sedentary,  living  in  fixed  habitations  from 
year  to  year,  though  from  generation  to  generation  they  might 
change  the  sites  of  their  towns.  But  of  many  of  our  Indian  tribes 
because  partly  nomadic  shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
from  whom  they  obtained  horses  and  fire-arms.  With  horses  they 
could  easily  move  from  point  to  point,  and  with  fire-arms  they  could 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  their  sustentation  by  hunting  than  they 
had  previously  done,  and  many  tribes  gave  up  agriculture  on  this 
account.  Instead  of  living  in  houses  of  wood  and  stone  and*earth 
they  came  to  live  more  or  less  in  skin  tents. 

If  we  attempt  to  mark  off  the  progress  of  mankind  in  culture 
into  stages,  that  which  I  shall  call  savagery  is,  in  a  general  way, 
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well  differentiated  from  higher  stages.  In  this  stage  the  state  is  or- 
ganized by  kinship.  Tribes  are  kinship  bodies.  In  the  main,  de- 
scent is  in  the  female  line — that  is,  mother-right  prevails.  In  gen- 
eral, too,  these  people  are  in  the  stone  age.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  to  use  bronze  ;  nor  have  they  developed  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing. People  in  this  stage  of  culture  are  called  savages.  When 
such  tribes  have  changed  their  social  structure  so  that  father-right 
prevails,  then  the  patriarchy  is  established.  At  about  the  same 
period  of  culture  animals  are  domesticated,  and  doubtless  the  do- 
mestication of  animals  and  the  necessity  for  nomadic  life  which  re- 
sults therefrom  is  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  breaking 
up  mother-right  and. establishing  father-right;  and  when  father- 
right  is  established  the  patriarchy  speedily  follows.  Such  peoples 
we  call  barbaric,  and  the  stage  of  culture  in  which  they  live  darbar- 
tsm.  Barbaric  people  may  be  nomads ;  savage  people  are  never 
nomadic.  Some  English  anthropologists  whose  branch  of  investi- 
gation is  confined  chiefly  to  institutions,  or,  as  we  call  it,  "soci- 
ology,'' have  traced  back  the  history  of  Aryan  civilization  until 
they  have  discovered  the  patriarchy,  until  they  find  the  early  peo- 
ples from  whom  the  present  civilized  States  have  descended  in  a 
state  of  nomadism — patriarchies  with  their  great  tribal  families 
about  them,  together  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  all  roaming  from 
one  district  of  country  to  another  in  search  of  pasturage  and  water. 
And  they  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  this  patriarchal  condition, 
this  nomadism,  is  the  primitive  fv^rm  of  society.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  school,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  his  researches  for  the  materials  with  which  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  patriarchal  institutions  into  national  institutions.  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  there  are  institutions  more 
primitive  than  those  of  barbarism.  The  tribes  of  Australia  and  the 
tribes  of  North  America  and  of  South  America  are  discovered  to 
be  in  a  state  of  culture  lower  and  more  primitive  in  structure  than 
the  peoples  of  early  Aryan  history.  Herbert  Spencer  has  in  the 
same  manner  confounded  tribal  society,  or  savagery,  with  bar- 
barism, and  has  entirely  failed  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
hundreds  of  tribal  States  of  North  America  and  of  many  others 
elsewiiere  throughout  the  world ;  and  to  him  may  be  largely  attrib- 
uted the  erroneous  habit  of  calling  the  tribes  of  North  America 
nomads.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  North  Ameri- 
cans  are  not  nomads,  that  they  have  not   the  partriarchal   fo»*m 
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of  government,  and  that  they  have  not  domesticated  animals. 
From  til  is  statement  I  must  except  certain  tribes  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  whose  exact  state  of  culture  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  discovered.  The  criticism  of  the  eminent  author  from  whom 
our  Secretary  has  read  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Ward  said  he  had  looked  up  the  exact  meaning  of  nomadism 
under  the  impression  that  the  term  implied  the  state  given  by  Major 
Powell.  He  had  seen  it  used  in  the  sense  of  a  headless  race,  with 
no  form  of  government,  no  arts,  no  domestic  animals,  therefore 
representing  the  lowest  form  of  culture.  The  term  was  used  in  this 
sense  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  There  was  some  justification  for  the 
use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  by  European  ethnologists.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  does  not  involve  domestic  animals  ;  it  simply  means 
to  wander. 

Prof  Mason  said  that  the  Cherokees  might  have  been  mound- 
builders,  but  the  mound-builders  were  not  all  Cherokees.  We  can- 
not yet  affirm  that  the  ancestors  of  our  modern  Indians  were  the 
mound -builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Brinton  states  that  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mis- 
si  i)pi  valley  were  Choctaws.  He  also  spoke  of  the  delicate  and 
strange  forms  of  objects  in  stone  found  in  Ohio  mounds  and  in 
immense  stone  graves  compared  with  forms  of  articles  made  by 
modern  Indians.  There  are  many  types  of  these  mound-objects 
for  which  we  have  no  names,  because  modern  savages  use  nothing 
like  them. 

Major  Powell  said  there  is  no  whit  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
mounds  were  built  by  a  pre-Indian  people.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  great  race  of  people  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  the  tribes  of  Indians  dis- 
c  overed  by  early  European  explorers,  and  it  was  claimed  that  these 
people  had  erected  great  earthworks  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
<  ould  not  be  attributed  to  the  Indian  tribes,  but  that  they  must  have 
been  the  work  of  people  more  highly  organized.  This  error  arose 
from  the  fact  that  early  writers  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
character  of  tribal  organization,  and  that  kinship  society  is  as 
thoroughly  bound  together,  and  perhaps  more  thoroughly,  than 
that  based  upon  any  other  plan.  They  also  assumed  that  the  works 
of  art  found  in  these  mounds,  or  associated  therewith,  gave  evidence 
of  superior  art.  A  careful  examination  of  this  theory  has  proved 
its  fallacy.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has   been  discovered  that   the 
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works  of  art  in  the  mounds  are  in  no  whit  superior  to  the  arts  of 
the  Indians  discovered  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Muskokis,  Shawnees,  Mandans, 
Wintuns,  and  Siouans,  and  probably  many  other  tribes,  are  known 
to  have  built  mounds  for  domiciliary  and  burial  purp^oses.  The 
earlier  explorers  found  tribes  of  Indians  occupying  and  using 
mounds  —  the  Natchez,  Cherokees,  and  others;  and  the  result 
of  the  last  few  years  of  investigation  is  this :  That  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason,  and  in  fact  no  whit  of  evidence,  to  show 
that  this  continent  was  occupied  by  a  people  anterior  to  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Indian  tribes,  a  people  of  a  higher  grade  of  cul- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  some  tribes  of  Indians  are  known  to  have 
been  mound-builders.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  what  particular 
tribes  built  many  of  the  mounds ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  discover 
when  they  were  built  —  that  is,  to  fix  with  acccuracy  the  date 
of  their  erection.  Some  of  them  have  been  built  within  the  historic 
period  —  doubtless  but  very  few  compared  with  the  whole  number — 
and  some  of  them  are  doubtless  of  great  antiquity.  And  during 
all  the  centuries  of  history  when  these  mounds  were  erected  some 
tribes  may  have  been  destroyed,  and  there  may  be  mounds  built 
by  tribes  whose  history  is  lost.  Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  continent  at  the  advent  of  the  white  man  were  mound- 
builders  and  a  few  mounds  have  been  built  since  that  time.  The 
great  number  were  erected  prior  to  that  time  by  these  tribes,  and 
perhaps  by  others  still  existing,  but  of  whose  mound-building  we 
have  yet  no  knowledge,  and  still  others  may  have  been  built  by 
tribes  that  arc  lost. 

This  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  researches  of 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  theory  that  a  more  highly  cultured  peo- 
ple inhabited  this  continent  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  the  red 
Indian  falls  to  the  ground. 


Seventy-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  February  19th,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DoRSEY,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  accounts,  then  reported  that  the  accounts  had  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  correct.  The  report  was  accepted  by 
the  Society 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  that  the  President  had 
designated  the  Vice-Presidents  to  their  several  sections,  as  follows : 

Dr.  Fletcher,  Section  of  Somatology;  Mr.  Ward,  Section  of 
Sociology ;  Col  Mallery,  Philology,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology ; 
Prof.  Mason,  Technology. 

Mr.  Ward  then  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Mind  as  a  Social 
Factor.  ' '  * 

Abstract. 

It  was  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  disposition 
to  exalt  and  deify  the  mind,  still  this  had  thus  far  amounted  to  little 
more  than  lip-service,  and  that  the  real  power  of  human  intellect  as 
the  lever  of  civilization  was  not  merely  ignored  but  practically 
denied.  Touching  lightly  upon  the  metaphysical  school  of  philos- 
ophy, of  which  this  had  always  been  true,  he  directed  his  main 
argument  against  the  now  far  more  powerful  influence  in  the  same 
direction  which  the  most  advanced  scientific  thinkers  are  exerting. 
The  tendency  of  the  evolutionists  to  contemplate  man  solely  from 
the  biological  standpoint,  and  to  treat  society  as  a  simple  continua- 
tion of  the  series  of  results  accomplished  by  evolution  in  the  lower 
departments  of  being,  was  strongly  condemned.  Himself  a  con- 
sistent evolutionist,  and  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  descent 
from  humbler  forms  of  existence,  Mr.  Ward  still  cogently  main- 
tained that  in  studying  development  an  entirely  new  set  of  canons 
must  be  adopted  the  moment  the  phenomena  of  the  human  intellect 
present  themselves  for  consideration.  Henceforth  a  new  factor, 
wholly  different  from  any  before  employed,  enters  into  the  problem, 
and  correspondingly  new  and  distinct  methods  of  research  must  be 
adopted.  Just  as  the  biologist  finds  in  the  advent  of  life  on  the 
globe  a  new  and  enormous  factor  such  as  compels  him  to  investigate 
the  organic  world  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  principles  and  methods 
from  those  that  are  applicable  to  physics,  chemistry,  etc.,  so,  Mr. 
Ward  maintained,  when  the  developed  psychic  faculty  appeared  a 
second  change  of  base  in  science,  equally  thorough  and  complete, 
was  imperatively  demanded.  The  failure  of  modern  philosophers, 
headed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  to  recognize  this  patent  truth  had 
led  to  the  let-alone  doctrine,  which  possesses  a  certain  fascination 

♦Published  in  full  in  *'  Mind"  (London)  for  October,  1884,  pp.  563-573. 
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and  justifies  individual  aggrandizement,  and  hence  is  making  rapid 
inroads  into  the  popular  habit  of  thought.  This  laissezfaire  philos- 
ophy, which  Mr.  Ward  characterized  as  the  ''gospel  of  inaction," 
is,  in  his  opinion,  distinctly  negatived  by  the  most  advanced  science, 
is  contrary  to  the  very  law  of  evolution,  and  its  legitmate  workings 
almost  justify  Carlyle  in  denouncing  the  whole  philosophy  of  science 
as  the  *'  gospel  of  dirt.*' 

As  against  such  sordid  teachings  Mr.  Ward  held :  That  without 
apotheosizing  the  mind,  without  denying  its  humble  origin  and  slow 
development,  it  is  still  the  greatest  fact  in  the  universe,  produces 
the  grandest  results  achieved  on  the  globe,  and  in  and  of  itself 
makes  man  the  supreme  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny,  the  great  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  world  and  master  of  the  planet. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Thomas  remarked  that  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
problem  presented  in  Mr.  Ward's  paper  a  definition  of  what  he 
meant  by  mind  was  necessary.  He  cited  illustrations  to  show  that 
animals  and  even  insects  have  memory  and  reasoning  f)owers — in 
short,  mind.  What  then,  he  asked,  is  the  human  as  distinguished 
from  the  brute  mind? 

Prof.  Ward,  in  reply,  said  that  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  the 
present  pai)er  were  concerned  the  only  definition  of  mind  necessary 
was  the  one  given  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  viz.,  that  it  was  the 
inventive  faculty  of  man. 

Mr.  Welling  expressed  his  general  concurrence  in  so  much  of 
Mr.  Ward's  paper  as  miglit  be  said  to  convey  the  positive  and  affir- 
mative propositions  of  the  writer,  but  intimated  the  opinion  that  on 
a  deeper  analysis  and  closer  inspection  it  would  be  found  that  the 
dissidence  between  Mr.  Ward  and  the  scientific  expositors  of  the 
naturalistic  school  was  not  so  great  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
terms  of  his  negative  criticism.  That  dissidence  was  perhaps  formal 
rather  than  real,  being,  as  between  him  and  his  opponents,  a  question 
of  nomenclature  rather  than  of  substance — or,  to  speak  more  defi- 
nitely, a  question  as  to  the  precise  point  in  the  evolutionary  process 
where  the  logic  and  nomenclature  of  the  naturalistic  school  might  be 
held  to  apply  to  the  facts  of  psychic  activity  in  the  figure  of  human 
society.  In  so  far  as  mind  might  be  said  to  have  a  physical  basis, 
Mr.  Welling  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  human  organism 
should  be  exempted  from  the  law  of  a  physical  natural  selection  and 
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survival,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  very  clear  that  we  were  not  to 
look  to  man*s  physical  organism  for  the  highest  expressions  of 
that  natural  selection  which  was  peculiar  to  him  in  the  animal  world. 
Regarded  apart  from  all  disputes  as  to  their  genesis,  and  considered 
simply  in  their  functions,  it  might  be  said  that  a  plant  is  a  machine 
for  coordinating  a  certain  number  of  natural  forces,  and  thereby 
lifting  them  above  the  realm  of  the  inorganic  nature  which  is  below 
it;  that  the  ^w///^/ organism  is  a  machine  for  coordinating  another 
bundle  of  natural  forces  and  thereby  lifting  them  above  the  level  of 
the  plant  world,  and  that  man  is  an  organism  in  which  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  constitution  simply  lays  the  basis  of  a  higher  series 
of  activities,  in  proportion  as  the  natural  forces  below  him  are 
coordinated  and  transmuted  by  that  which  in  him  is  highest — his 
nuTid,  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  that  we 
would  naturally  look  for  the  natural  selections  and  survivals  which 
are  most  distinctive  of  man  and  most  descriptive  of  his  place  in 
nature.  If  the  place  of  man  in  nature  and  the  place  of  mind  in 
man  be  so  regarded,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume  that  there 
is  any  reversal  of  the  logic  of  evolution  when  we  come  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  human  society.  It  is  not  a  reversal  of  this  logic  and 
nomenclature,  as  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  think,  but  a  transference  of 
that  logic  and  nomenclature  to  a  higher  sphere  of  action — the  ac- 
tion of  man  in  society  under  the  forces  of  an  expanding  science  and 
a  growing  morality.  It  is  in  these — that  is,  in  the  rational  and  moral 
forces,  which  are  dynamic  in  society — that  we  must  look  for  the  natu- 
ral selections  which  are  relatively  the  fittest  to  survive  at  any  given 
stage  of  human  history.  And  in  properly  coordinating  the  rational 
and  moral  forces  by  which  he  is  lifted  above  the  brutes  of  the  field, 
it  is  just  as  important  that  man  should  act  with  the  forces  of  nature 
below  him  and  in  him  as  that  he  should  in  a  measure  act  above 
those  lower  forces  by  virtue  of  his  mind — his  ''faculty  of  execution," 
as  Mr.  Ward  calls  it.  And  in  making  the  purely  artificial  regula- 
tions which  belong  to  him  as  ''apolitical  animal**  he  is  perpetually 
in  danger  of  making  civil,  political,  and  economical  adjustments 
which  sin  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  against  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  Against  all  adjustments  which  unduly  restrict  the  natural 
freedom  of  man  in  his  mind,  his  body,  or  his  labor,  we  may  there- 
fore justly  hurl  the  doctrine  o{  laissez  faire. 

Mr.  Welling  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  this  point  of  view  by 
citing  the  phenomena  of  political  economy  as  presented  to  us  in 
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France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  IX,  when  every  branch  of  industry 
in  the  kingdom  was  put  under  governmental  regulation  and  restric- 
tion. These  regulations  and  restrictions  were  imposed  in  the  name 
of  a  state-craft  which  assumed  to  be  wise  above  the  laws  of  natural 
production.  They  were  the  expressions  of  an  artificial  selection 
working  against  the  natural  selections  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
figure  of  political  economy,  and  it  was  in  opposition  to  .the  enormi- 
ties of  this  system  that  the  school  of  political  economists  known  in 
France  as  the  physiocrats  rose  at  the  close  of  the  iSth  century  to 
make  their  indignant  protest  in  the  name  of  laissezfaire.  And  in 
subsequent  times  as  well  as  in  other  lands  there  had  been  abundant 
room  to  challenge  the  tariff  regulations  of  any  given  epoch  in  the 
name  of  the  same  watchword. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  maxim  of  laissez  faire  is  final  in 
political  economy?  By  no  means.  It  is  final  as  against  the  pre- 
tension that  man,  by  legislative  artifice,  however  ingeniously  de- 
vised, can  make  any  industry  profitable  to  the  commonwealth  against 
the  forces  of  natural  production.  But  in  so  far  as  man  has  higher 
ends  in  society  than  the  creation  of  wealth  the  maxim  is  not  final. 
If  there  be  those  who,  in  the  name  of  a  naturistic  philosophy,  would 
plead  for  the  right  to  grind  up  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  in  the 
natural  pursuit  of  wealth,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  false  and  one- 
sided adjustment  of  economical  relations  would  but  call  for  a  new 
evolution  of  public  intelligence  and  public  morality,  as  seen  in  the 
preventive  justice  which  should  be  devised  in  order  to  guard  the 
community  from  such  excesses  of  the  laissezfaire  doctrine.  But 
neither  the  public  intelligence  nor  the  public  morality  can  have  a 
full  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  natural  prerogatives  in  the  sphere 
of  public  economy  until  laissezfaire  has  allowed  the  forces  of  natural 
production  to  exhibit  the  full  measure  of  their  strength,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  save  such  as  may  be  neeeded  to  guard  interests  higher 
than  the  material  v/ealth  of  a  nation. 

Major  Powell  :  The  paper  by  Prof.  Ward  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  me,  as  well  as  the  discussion  which  it  has  elicited.  In 
the  progress  of  institutions  it  often  becomes  necessary  that  the  old 
should  be  torn  down  in  order  that  the  new  may  be  erected  on  the 
same  ground  ;  and  in  every  great  civilized  land  there  are  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  destruction,  while  others  engage  in  construc- 
tion. The  theory  of  the  destructionist  has  of  late  years  obtained 
much  vantage-ground  from  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  and  the  com- 
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munication  of  this  evening  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  improper  use 
of  the  established  doctrines  of  evolution  by  a  class  of  philosophers 
who  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  necessity  for  construction /^zr/'/^zjxw 
with  destruction  and  who  have  lost  faith  in  human  institutions  and 
neglect  the  teachings  of  all  human  history. 

The  Lnmarckian  doctrine  of  evolution  was  that  of  adaptation  by 
exercise.  The  hypothesis  did  not  obtain  wide  acceptation  until  it 
was  expanded  more  fully  by  Darwin  and  his  contemporaries  into 
the  further  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  through  competition  in  enormously  overcrowded  popula- 
tion. By  this  latter  philosopher  it  was  shown  that  competition 
performed  an  important  part  in  evolution,  and  that  the  Lamarckian 
method  gained  its  efficiency  through  the  law  established  by  Darwin. 
Among  the  lower  animals  species  compete  with  species,  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  compete  with  one  another,  and  as  the 
number  of  individuals  produced  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  which 
can  obtain  sustentation  some  must  necessarily  succumb,  and  in  the 
grand  average  it  is  the  unfit  that  yield  their  places  to  those  better 
fitted  to  the  conditions.  With  mankind  this  competition  does  not 
perform  the  same  office  that  it  does  with  the  lower  animals,  and 
this  by  reason  of  the  organization  of  society  and  of  other  human 
activities,  whereby  men,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  become  inter- 
dependent, so  that  the  survival  of  one  depends  upon  the  survival 
of  others,  and  the  welfare  of  one  upon  the  welfare  of  manv.  But 
competition  still  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  history  of 
the  human  race.  Man  in  his  competition  with  the  lower  animals 
has  so  outstripped  them  in  skill  and  power  that  he  utilizes  them  for 
his  wants.  He  destroys  some,  and  others  he  domesticates  for  his 
purposes.  It  cannot  properly  be  said  that  he  longer  competes  with 
the  lower  animals — in  fact,  he  utilizes  them. 

But  man  competes  with  man,  and  this  competition  is  expressed 
in  warfare — public  and  private.  In  public  warfare  state  competes 
with  state,  and  the  question  arises,  does  this  competition,  this  war- 
fare, ultimately  result,  in  the  average,  in  human  progress?  So  far 
as  it  is  a  competition  between  states  do  the  higher  and  better 
people  survive,  and  the  lower  people  succumb  ?  He  would  be  a 
bold  man,  indeed,  who  would  assert  that  the  victor  is  always  the 
superior  man  in  culture,  and  who  would  divide  and  relegate  the 
victories  of  the  world  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  wise  and  the 
unwise,  the  just  and  the  unjust.     It  is  a  task  too  delicate  for  any- 
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thing  but  omniscience.  But  we  may  look  upon  it  in  another  light. 
In  the  grand  average  the  individuals  who  engage  in  warfare  are 
those  who  are  physically  strong,  and,  as  judged  by  the  standards 
obtaining  among  their  own  peoples,  they  are  the  patriotic  and  the 
noble,  and  it  has  usually  happened  that  the  flower  of  the  state  has 
been  absorbed  in  its  armies.  This  is  less  true  in  modern  warfare,  but 
is  more  true  as  we  go  farther  backward  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  and  the  patriotic  have  fallen  in  battle ;  the 
weak,  the  cowardly,  and  the  selfish  have  survived ;  and  thus  war- 
fare has  been  a  constant  drain  upon  the  best  of  all  lands;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  human  competition  by  warfare  has 
in  this  manner  failed  to  be  an  agency  for  human  progress.  Often 
warfare  has  been  the  means  of  overthrowing  unjust  and  unwise  insti- 
tutions, and  in  this  manner  warfare  has  ofttimes  resulted  in  good  in 
human  progress.  On  the  other  hand  the  period  of  warfare,  the 
time  in  which  peoples  are  engaged  in  warfare,  is  usually  a  time 
when  the  institutions  of  a  people  lapse  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
condition.  The  necessities  of  war  ofttimes  furnish  the  excuse  and 
justification  for  the  establishment  of  institutions,  or  for  modifications 
unjust  and  tyrannical  in  character.  In  the  main  war  periods  are 
times  in  which  public  morals  lapse  toward  barbarism. 

If  we  turn  to  consider  the  effect  of  private  warfare  on  the  progress 
of  mankind  we  again  fail  to  discover  an  efficient  agency  in  human 
culture.  He  would  indeed  be  a  bold  man  who  should  assert  that  it 
results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  who  would  relegate  mur- 
derers to  the  class  called  the  best,  and  the  murdered  to  the  class 
called  the  worst. 

But  mankind  engage  in  another  form  of  competition.  They 
compete  for  welfare  or  happiness;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  com- 
13etition,  as  distinguished  from  honorable  rivalry — that  is,  in  so  far 
as  one  man  succeeds  at  the  expense  of  another — in  just  so  far  is  in- 
justice done ;  for,  by  the  establishment  of  interdependence  among 
men,  the  welfare  of  one  properly  dejK'nds  upon  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  the  essential  characteristic  of  jusiice,  for  which  all  mankind 
have  striven,  is  this:  that  no  man  shall  reap  advantage  to  the  in- 
jury of  his  neighbor.  Competition  for  wclliLire,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  here  used,  is  the  prosecution  of  injustice,  and  to 
the  extent  that  justice  is  established  competition  is  avoided. 

There  is  yet  competition  of  a  third  class.  Arts  compete  with 
arts,  and  in   the  average  the  best  are  selected,  and  the  choice  is 
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made  by  men  themselves.     Men  do  not  choose  the  best  men  but 
the  best  arts,  and  indirectly  choose  the  men  as  best  because  they 
represent  the  best  arts.     So,  institutions  compete  with  institutions, 
and  the  best  are  chosen  in  the  average.     So,  languages  and  methods 
of  expressing  thought  compete  with  languages  and  methods  of  ex- 
pressing thought,  and  in  the  average  the  best  are  chosen.     In  like 
manner  opinions  compete  with  opinions,  and  in  the  grand  average 
the  best  and  the  true  are  chosen.     Now,  arts,  institutions,  languages, 
and  opinions  are  human  inventions,  and  in  every  department  of 
human  activity,  as  thus  represented,  inventions  compete  with  in- 
ventions, and  as  in  the  grand  average  the  fittest  are  chosen,  so  those 
who  represent  the  best,  the  fittest,  achieve  success  as  compared  with 
Others  who  represent  inventions  of  less  worth.     In  this  field  there 
is  legitimate  competition,  and  it  is  by  this  competition  that  man 
progresses  in  civilization ;  but  it  is  the  objective  invention  or  activ- 
ity that  survives,  not  the  subject  man.     Now  that  class  of  sociolo- 
gists who  appeal  to  the  established  facts  of  science  relating  to  com- 
petition, and  use  the  laws  of  competition  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  lower  animals,  as  if  they  properly  applied  to  man,  use  them  for 
destructive  purposes,  to  destroy  institutions,  and  they  use  them 
illegitimately,  for  human  progress  is  not  made  by  competing  for 
existence,  or  by  directly  competing  for  welfare,  but  only  by  in- 
directly competing  for  welfare  through  the  direct  competition  of 
arts,  institutions,  languages,  and  opinions ;  and  in  order  that  this 
indirect  competition  may  be  efficient  all  such  competition  must  be 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice.     Therefore,  institutions 
designed  to  establish  justice  among  mankind  cannot  properly  be 
judged  by  the  canons  derived  from  the  laws  of  competition,  but 
only  by  the  canons  derived  from  the  principles  of  justice,  for  the 
efficiency  of  competition  itself  in  human  progress  depends  primarily 
on  pre-established  justice. 

The  destruction  ists  who  thus  illegitimately  use  the  doctrines  of 
evolution  in  their  warfare  against  all  human  institutions  to  a  large 
extent  deny  the  efficiency  of  altniistic  motives.  They  do  not  clearly 
see  that  wise  egoism  is  wise  altruism,  because  they  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  interdependence  of  mankind ;  and  in  denying  the 
extent  and  efficiency  of  altruism  they  neglect  the  best  side  of  human 
history.  Man  inherited  altruism  from  the  beast.  The  she  bear 
loves  her  cubs,  the  lioness  her  whelps,  and  the  eagless  her  eaglets, 
and  beast,  bird,  and  insect  alike  exhibit  altruistic  motives.     Among 
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the  lower  animals  the  group  is  very  small  indeed  between  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  such  sentiments  prevail ;  but  steadily  in  their  pro- 
gress from  savagery  to  the  highest  stage  of  civilization  men  have 
enlarged  the  group,  as  the  small  kinship  group  has  expanded  into 
larger,  the  clan  into  the  tribe,  the  tribe  into  the  confederacy,  and 
confederacies  and  confederated  tribes  into  nations ;  and  altruism  has 
expanded  from  smaller  group  to  larger  group,  from  family  love  to 
patriotism,  and  from  patriotism  to  humanity ;  and  in  the  light  of 
the  past  we  may  safely  prophesy  of  the  future  that  this  altruism  will 
improve  in  quality  and  expand  m  scope  until  every  man  shall 
recognize  in  every  other  a  brother  in  whose  welfare  he  has  an  interest 
as  deep  as  in  his  own,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  shall  be 
known  no  more  forever. 


Seventy-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  March  i,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  the  resignation  of  David  Hutcheson,  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  the  election  by  the  Council 
of  S.  V.  Proudfit  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Ensign  Albert  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  read  the  following  paper 
on  *'TnE  Smithsonian  Anthropological  Collections  for  1883/' 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1876,  when  the  material  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Centenial  Exposition,  the  accessions  for  1883  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  year  both  in  number  and  value.  As  the 
annual  appropriations  are  only  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  of  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum,  it  is  proper 
to  refer  most  of  the  collections  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  the 
Museum  is  under  the  control  of  the  latter.  The  sources  of  last 
year's  receipts  were  ajs  follows : 

Donations  ;  exchanges  ;  collections  by  Government  expeditions, 
required  by  law  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Museum ;  purchases  for  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  from  a  fund  specially  appropriated,  and  pur- 
chases from  a  fund  of  $3,000  or  more,  which  the  Secretary  has  been 
able  to  save  from  various  sources  for  this  purpose.  The  last  named 
has  been  so  judiciously  applied  and  combined  with  other  Govern- 
ment work  as  to  have  enabled  the  Museum  to  acquire  most  valuable 
collections,  of  which  this  sum  spent  represents  but  a  fraction  of  their 
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real  value.  Various  branches  of  the  Government  have  contributed 
to  this. result  by  allowing  their  employes  in  the  field  to  make  collec- 
tions for  the  Institution  in  connection  with  their  regular  work.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  valuable  results  attained  with  such  a  small  additional 
outlay  will  induce  Congress  to  make  some  of  the  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  Museum  also  avaliable  for  the  ^^increase^^  as  well  as 
the  *'  preservation  *'  of  the  collections.  In  fact,  the  Museum  cannot 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  public  from  the  sources 
it  now  has  to  rely  on.  Those  considerations  which  call  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Museum  at  all  also  call  for  a  liberal  fund  with  which 
to  send  out  collectors  and  purchase  valuable  material. 

The  collections  here  considered  are  those  entered  in  the  catalogue 
during  1883.  Some  of  the  collections  were  actually  made  in  pre- 
vious years,  but  they  have  been  stored  and  are  now  heard  from  for 
the  first  time. 

In  the  organization  of  the  National  Museum,  as  outlined  in  the 
'*  Proceedings  "  for  188 1,  it  is  contemplated  classifying  the  anthro- 
pological material  under  three  departments:  I,  Antiquities;  II, 
Races  of  Men;  and  III,  Arts  and  Industries.  The  Assistant  Director 
is  Curator  of  the  last  named  and  Dr.  Rau  of  the  first ;  but  other- 
wise the  work  embraced  under  the  second  department,  '*  Races  of 
Men,**  is  really  carried  on  under  Arts  and  Industries  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

The  general  routine  work  is  as  follows: 

Collections,  on  receipt  at  the  Museum,  are  acknowledged  and 
given  an  accession  number  by  the  Registrar,  who  files  under  this 
number  all  manuscript  accompanying  the  various  collections.  Each 
collection  is  classified  or  divided  up  and  the  proper  portions  sent 
to  the  various  departments  or  sections,  where  each  specimen  or  lot 
of  similar  specimens  is  entered  in  the  ethnological  catalogue  and 
given  a  Museum  number,  which  is  painted  on  the  specimen  for  its 
future  identification.  The  entry  in  this  catalogue  is  briefly  made 
under  the  folloVving  heads: 

Museum  Number ;  Collector's  Number;  Name;  Locality;  When 
Collected ;  Nature  of  Object ;  Accession  Number ;  Measurements  ; 
Received  from  or  Collected  by ;  Cost ;  When  Entered  ;  Number  of 
Specimens;  Remarks. 

The  descriptive  cards  to  be  printed  to  accompany  each  specimen 
are  then  written,  access  being  had  to  the  manuscript  in  the  hands 
of  the  Registrar  to  get  full  data,  and  the  collection  is  arranged  and 
sent  to  the  preparators  for  installation  in  the  Museum. 
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ACCESSIONS  FOR  1 883,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  specimens  were  re- 
ceived, making  a  total  now  on  hand  of  40,491.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  different  specimens  were  placed  on  exhi- 
bition, making  a  total  display  of  24,731.  The  purely  ethnological 
material  is  being  gradually  taken  over  to  the  Museum  building,  and 
soon  the  entire  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  antiquities.  The  great  bulk  of  the  collections  in  this 
department  are  in  storage,  and  of  this  the  material  on  hand  for 
exchange  is  very  large. 

The  greater  part  of  the  receipts  this  year  are  miscellaneous  col- 
lections from  all  over  the  world  (France,  India,  Alaska,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico),  but  principally  from  our  own  country  and 
presented  by  patrons  of  the  Institution. 

The  principal  foreign  collections  are  as  follows : 

Two  hundred  specimens  from  Ometepec  Island,  Lake  Nicaragua, 
by  C.  C.  Nutting,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Institution.  It  embraces 
remains  from  graves,  such  as  clay  vessels,  arrow- heads,  and  rude 
stone  carvings.  The  collector  only  got  these  incidentally,  as  his 
principal  collection  was  the  birds  of  that  region. 

A  collection  from  Los  Novillos,  Costa  Rica,  by  M.  C.  Keith,  era- 
bracing  about  15  rude  stone  images  or  carvings  of  human  figures. 
These  are  now  mounted  in  the  National  Museum.  A  collection  of 
casts  from  the  paper  moulds  received  from  the  Trocadero  Museum, 
Paris,  made  by  M.  Charnay  and  presented  by  Mr.  Lorillard  to  the 
National  Museum.  The  collection  is  too  familar  to  all  to  need  any 
comment  at  my  hands.  There  are  about  82  reproductions  of  inscrip- 
tions, carvings,  temples,  altars,  door-posts,  etc.,  from  PaUnquey 
Mexico,  J/dT/V/^,  Yucatan,  Chicheniiza,  Lorillard  City,  and  other  less 
important  places. 

A  small  collection  of  about  15  specimens  from  Alaska,  col- 
lected by  McKay  just  before  his  death,  which  will  be  alluded  to 
later.  The  collection  embraces  only  a  few  Eskimo  stone  imple- 
ments and  carvings. 

So  far  this  year  (1884)  a  collection  has  been  received  from  J.  J. 
McLean,  of  the  Signal  Service,  from  tlie  shell  heaps  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, Cal.,  besides  the  usual  number  of  miscellaneous  articles 
donated  to  the  Institution. 

In  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Industries  the  various  sections  have 
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not  as  yet  all  been  put  in  operation.  The  well-organized  special 
sections  are  at  present  only  two,  materia  Medica  and  Foods  and  Tex- 
tile Fabrics.  The  fisheries  section  is  well -organized  as  a  sub-section, 
SO  to  speak,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  hunting  can  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  it. 

Dr.  Flint  has  the  materia  medica  collection  well  in  hand.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  medicines  in  use  in 
highly  civilized  countries  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  collec- 
tions peculiar  to  certain  countries.  Of  the  latter  the  Museum  has  a 
small  collection  from  Corea,  one  from  China,  and  quite  a  complete 
one  from  India.  (This  India  collection  of  course  represents  only 
native  medicines.)  To  the  collection  in  1883  were  added  over  1,000 
specimens,  the  addition  to  the  general  collections  being  supplemental 
— i.  e. ,  intended  to  fill  out  the  present  exhibit  of  the  medicines  of  civ- 
ilized nations  obtained  from  wholesale  drug  houses  in  this  country. 
Quite  a  unique  collection  of  mineral  waters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  included  in  the  latter.  The  additions  to  the  special  col- 
lections in  1883  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  About  275  specimens  from  the  Kurrachee  Museum,  India. 

2.  Fifty  specimens  or  more  from  the  Madras  Museum. 

3.  Ten  specimens  of  Cinchona  bark  of  different  kinds  from 
Ceylon,  presented  from  the  Government  of  India. 

4.  Seventeen  specimens  presented  by  the  Corean  Embassy. 

5.  no  accessions  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew. 
The  Section  of  Foods  and  Textile  Fabrics  embraces  more  than 

the  name  implies — /.  ^.,  food-stuffs,  narcotics,  distillations,  drinks, 
furs  and  leathers,  fibres,  cordage,  textile  fabrics,  needle-work,  bas- 
ket-work, paper,  etc.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  been  in  charge  only  since 
November,  last.  The  collection  of  textiles  now  on  exhibition  is 
not  a  very  large  one,  and  consists  mainly  of  the  raw  materials  used, 
such  as  wood^  silk,  cotton,  Jute,  manilla,  hemp,  bark,  grasses,  etc. 
In  mats,  cloths,  etc.,  little  has  been  as  yet  installed.  The  reserve 
collection  is  a  large  and  valuable  one.  The  Zufiians,  Navajos, 
Indians  of  northwest  coast,  (particularly  the  Nootkas  and  Haidahs,) 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  natives  of  the  Phillipines,  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  elsewhere  are  well  represented,  and 
when  this  collection  is  finally  installed  it  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  collections  on  exhibition.  Little  attempt  ha",  as  yet  been 
made  to  illustrate  the  fabrics  of  civilized  nations,  but  these  are  easily 
obtained  when  desired  by  purchase  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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The  collection  of  North  American  Indian  foods,  embracing  over 
250  specimens,  is  classified  and  on  exhibition.  The  descriptive 
cards  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  There  are  small  classified 
collections  of  foods  from  China,  India,  and  other  countries,  but 
the  miscellaneous  collection  has  not  as  yet  been  classified.  In  rep- 
resenting the  foods  of  civilized  nations,  specimens  can  be  obtained 
very  readily  when  desired.  At  present  the  principal  collection  of 
such  foods  is  one  prepared  for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition.  It  will 
form  a  part  of  that  exhibit  in  the  Museum,  as  only  a  few  representa- 
tive specimens  will  be  kept  out  to  go  with  the  food  collection 
proper. 

The  large  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  from  Zuiii  and 
the  Moquis  and  New  Mexican  pueblos  were,  last  November,  turned 
over  to  the  National  Museum  for  installation.  On  the  publication 
of  notes  by  the  Bureau,  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Gushing  from 
Zufii,  these  collections  will  be  written  up.  Not  enough  is  known  of 
the  cexemonial  material  to  attempt  such  a  thing  at  present.  The 
collection  of  pottery  is  simply  exhaustive.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Holmes,  as  is  the  entire  pottery  collection  of  North  America. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  fine  collection  of  pot- 
tery was  also  received  from  Chiriqui,  and  is  now  installed  with  the 
North  American  pottery. 

The  general  Zuni  and  Moqui  collections  comprise  6,370  entries 
for  1883,  but  as  three  or  four  specimens  are  sometimes  entered  under 
one  number,  this  does  not  approximate  to  its  real  size.  It  embraces 
basket  ware,  pottery,  gourds,  grinding  stones  or  mortars,  weapons, 
and  ceremonial,  household,  agricultural,  and  industrial  implements. 

A  large  portion  of  the  archaeological  collections  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  from  the  mounds  of  the  United  States  was  also  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Antiquities  some  months  since.  No 
mention  of  these  specimens  was  made  under  that  head.  Prof. 
Cyrus  Thomas  has  worked  up  these  collections,  and  the  results  are 
published  under  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Collections  have  been 
made  under  the  Bureau,  throughout  all  the  important  localities  from 
Dakota  Territory  to  Florida,  and  from  Nevada  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  These  collections  of  aboriginal  remains  embrace  skulls, 
bones,  celts,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  walls  of  dwellings,  shells, 
copper  and  iron  implements,  flints,  flakes,  pipes,  arrow-heads,  per- 
forated tablets,  stone  discs,  ceremonial  stones,  etc. 

The  entries  for  1883  comprise  3,544  numbers,  which  is  much  more 
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than  the  accessions  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  itself,  when 
we  consider  that  several  of  specimens  are  entered  sometimes  under 
one  number.  Four  specimens  of  quartz  celts  from  near  Madras, 
India,  are  among  the  accessions  from  the  Bureau. 

Among  the  most  important  collections  made  by  employes  of  the 
Government,  in  connection  with  their  regular  work  under  other 
branches,  and  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  fund  previously  alluded 
to,  may  be  mentioned  : 

A  collection  from  Wm.  J.  Fisher,  the  Coast  Survey  tidal  observer  on 
Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  who  made  several  trips  on  the  peninsula  and 
mainland.  It  embraces  about  loo  specimens,  the  most  interesting 
being  some  heavy  elaborate  bead-work  head-dresses,  some  of  them 
weighing  as  much  as  2^  pounds. 

The  collections  made  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service  observers 
are  as  follows : 

1.  One,  by  C.  L.  McKay,  from  m  and  around  Bristol  Bay,  north 
of  the  Alaska  peninsula,  from  the  Nushagag-mut  and  Ogulmut 
Eskimos  of  that  region,  about  45  specimens  in  all,  including  a  full 
outfit  for  a  Beluga  whale-hunter,  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
last  year.  This  outfit  includes  harpoons,  lines,  buoys,  extra  heads, 
killing  lances,  etc.  A  second  collection  of  about  50  or  60  speci- 
mens, consisting  of  household  utensils  and  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, were  received  after  the  death  of  McKay.  He  was  drowned  in 
April,  1883,  while  out  in  a  kyak  in  Nushagak  river  in  bad  weather. 

2.  One,  by  J.  J.  McLean,  from  around  Sitka,  which  had  been 
pretty  well  worked  up  by  other  collectors.     Besides  the  usual  lot  of 
wooden  carvings,  kantags,  or  wooden  dishes,  etc.,  there  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  native  wicker  and  basket  work  in  the  collection 
(made  from  a  species  of  plant.  Iris  tenax). 

3.  A  kyak,  with  complete  fittings,  from  Greenland,  deposited  by 
the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army.     (It  was  exhibited  in  London.) 

4.  The  Point  Barrow  collection,  which  was  brought  down  when 
the  expedition  returned  recently.  The  collection  is  a  good  one, 
and  embraces  over  700  specimens.  Mr.  Murdock  is  now  working 
up  the  collection,  and  I  will  not  anticipate  his  report.  Part  of  the 
earlier  collection  which  came  down  on  the  **Corwin*'  went  to 
London  to  the  Fisheries  Exhibit. 

5.  Mr.  Stejneger,  of  the  Signal  Service,  made  a  small  collection 
from  the  Aleuts  on  Behring  Island,  Commander  group  (off  the  coast 
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of  Kamschatka).  There  are  some  interesting  models  of  fox  and 
.bear  traps  and  boats,  some  seal-skin  costumes  worn  in  their  native 
dances,  besides  some  accessories  of  costumes  peculiar  to  the  Aleuts. 

6.  A  collection  coming  more  properly  under  1884  was  received 
several  weeks  since  from  L.  M.  Turner,  of  the  Signal  Service,  from 
the  Eskimos  of  Ungava  Bay,  North  Labrador.  It  is  a  fine  one  and 
embraces  over  450  specimens.  The  articles  have  not  the  oily,  used 
look  that  most  Eskimo  implements  have,  which  indicates  that  other 
collectors  have  been  among  them  recently,  although  a  great  many 
specimens  are  models  of  traps,  snow-shoes,  tobogans,  and  spears, 
and  are  necessarily  new.  There  are  some  large  tobogans  and  snow- 
shoes  of  a  peculiar  pattern  that  will  be  alluded  to  below.  The  cos- 
tumes are  peculiarly  handsome,  and  show  the  effects  of  contact 
with  civilization. 

A  second  collection  from  Fisher,  made  in  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago and  Alaska  Peninsula,  has  just  been  received.  It  consists 
of  about  120  specimens  of  costumes,  peculiar  Aleutian  hats,  house- 
hold utensils,  accessories  of  costume,  etc. 

Among  the  small  purchased  collections  may  be  mentioned :  A 
Zuiii  sacred  blanket,  one  hundred  Peruvian  water-bottles  or  huacas, 
and  some  shoes,  hats,  dishes,  baskets,  etc.,  (from  the  La  Costa 
Indians  of  South  California,)  woven  of  mescal  fibre  and  palm-leaves. 

1.  Among  the  principal  donations  are  40  musical  instruments, 
supplemental  to  the  set  of  American  musical  instruments,  all  pre- 
sented by  M.  J.  Howard  Foote,  of  31  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

2.  The  original  Catlin  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  etc.,  painted 
by  him  during  his  eight  years  amongst  the  48  tribes,  of  which  he  has 
handed  down  to  us  these  most  valuable  ethnological  records.  There 
are  about  500  in  the  collection  which  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  so  generously  presented  to  the  Institution.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  selected  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  National  Museum,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  exhibit.  The  selection  now  exhibited  is  one  from 
each  small  tribe,  two  or  more  from  the  important  tribes,  and  a  set 
illustrating  hunting  scenes,  ceremonial  dances,  etc. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  Boston  Exhibition  recently  some  50  musical 
instruments,  numerous  clay  figures,  and  various  other  specimens 
were  presented  to  the  Institution  by  Surindro  Mohun  Tagore,  Rajah 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  India  and  president  of  the  Bengal  music 
school.     The  collection  of  musical  instruments  is  accompanied  by 
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full  notes,  and  the  Museum  is  taking  steps  to  obtain  a  supplemental 
collection  to  complete  the  series.  This  collection  was  installed  a 
few  days  since  and  is  now  on  exhibition. 

Among  the  principal  exchange  collections  are : 

I  St.  Some  miscellaneous  weapons  from  Polynesia  and  South 
America,  obtained  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 

2d.  Some  16  musical  instruments  and  accessories  from  Tiflis, 
in  the  Caucasus,  obtained  through  Mr.  Engleman,  of  St.  Louis. 

3d.  About  40  specimens  from  the  Leipzig  Museum,  consisting 
of  knives,  bows,  arrows,  baskets,  mats,  etc.,  from  Africa,  particu- 
larly the  Loango  Coast  and  Gaboon  river,  on  the  west  coast.  The 
admirable  native  steel  implements  are  well  illustrated.  This  col- 
lection, combined  with  a  few  stray  or  miscellaneous  articles  and  a 
small  collection  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  constitutes  but  a  meagre 
African  ethnological  exhibit. 

The  Museum  has  just  sent  to  the  Trocadero,  at  Paris,  an  ethno- 
logical collection  selected  from  the  material  in  its  possession,  and 
doubtless  their  exchange  will  embrace  some  additions  to  the  above. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Swan,  in  addition  to  the  regular  collection  which  he 
sends  in  from  time  to  time,  made  last  summer  a  special  trip  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  B.  C, 
and  the  results  have  just  been  received. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  sent  in  some  photographs  and 
about  100  specimens  supplemental  to  his  series  of  collections  illus- 
trating the  fisheries  of  the  Indians  in  and  around  Cape  Flattery, 
W.  I.     (The  complete  collections  went  to  London.) 

In  the  trip  referred  to  above  he  started  from  Masset  Sound  (N. 
Graham  Island)  and  coasted  around  the  west  side,  then  through 
Skidegate  Channel  to  the  southeast  coast;  then  home  to  Victoria. 
Now  that  he  has  partially  carried  out  his  long-cherished  desire,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  his  forthcoming  notes  will  prove  as  valuable  as 
his  notes  previously  published.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  Haidah 
totems  and  totemic  carvings  is  desired.  The  collection  is  rich  in 
masks,  wood-carvings,  ladles,  ancient  stone  miplements,  ropes, 
clubs,  shaman's  wands,  ceremonial  bows,  whistles,  rattles,  fishing 
gear,  etc.,  but  particularly  so  in  the  slate  carvings,  of  which  he  sends 
30  specimens — dishes,  boxes,  and  models  of  totem  posts.  There 
was  already  on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  Haidah  wood  carvings  and  working  in  silver,  but  the  additions 
to  the  slate  carvings  have  made  it  appear  desirable  to  install  the 
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latter  as  a  monographic  collection  illustrating  this  art,  which  alone 
places  the  Haidahs  at  the  head  of  the  Indians  of  the  northwest 
coast. 

A  comparison  and  study  of  all  the  carvings  from  the  Haidahs  is 
to  be  made,  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  make  out  or  dis- 
tinguish between  the  conventional  representation  of  animals.  The 
Haidah  totemism  and  mythology  offer  a  most  promising  field  to 
investigators. 

Mr.  Swan  is  anxious  to  make  another  trip,  during  the  coming 
season,  a  attend  to  great  Celebration  to  be  held  in  the  fall.  The 
Director  has  the  matter  now  under  consideration. 

The  Fisheries  Exhibit,  having  returned  from  London,  is  now 
turned  over  to  the  Museum,  and  will  form  a  monographic  collection. 
The  Makah  Exhibit,  collected  by  Swan,  and  the  Eskimo,  whale, 
seal,  and  walrus  hunting  outfits  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  anthro- 
pologists. 

In  the  matter  of  exchange,  the  Museum  has  recently  sent  to  the 
Trocadero,  at  Paris,  a  small  collection  of  models  of  ruins  and  cliff- 
dwellings,  ethnological  material  from  Z///7/,  Mbqui,  and  our  Western 
Indians.  The  Museum  has  available  for  exchange  a  great  deal  of 
material  from  the  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  the 
northwest  coast  and  Alaska  collections. 

In  the  matter  of  collecting  every  year  increases  the  value  of  ethno- 
logical material.  When  Congress  shall  wake  up  to  the  necessities 
of  making  more  liberal  appropriations  it  will  be  found  that  it  has 
been  false  economy  to  delay  in  the  matter.  A  few  thousand  dollars 
now  will  represent  a  much  greater  outlay  in  future  years. 

The  outlook  for  anthropological  collections  for  1884  is  not  so 
encouraging.  Fisher,  McLean,  and  Swan  will  be  the  main  sources. 
No  one  has  yet  taken  McKay's  place,  and  Nelson  has  permanently 
withdrawn.  Greely's  party  must  have  abandoned  their  collections 
North,  and  the  present  relief  expedition  can  hardly  accomplish 
much.     Foulk  and  Bernadon  may  be  heard  from  in  Corea. 

As  stated  originally  the  year  1883  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  Smithsonian  and  National  Miiseum. 

REMARKS    ON   THE   CLASSIFICATION   AND   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

As  a  rule  the  earlier  collections  have  lost  much  of  their  value, 
both  from  the  want  of  care  in  preserving  the  accompanying  data, 
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and  from  the  absolute  neglect  of  the  collectors  to  forward  any.  A 
little  preliminary  experience  of  collectors  in  the  Museum,  before 
going  into  the  field,  would  impress  it  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  such 
that  the  descriptive  cards  should  be  practically  written  by  the  col- 
lectors in  the  field.  Nelson  and  Swan  have  shown  the  best  realiza- 
tion of  this  principle.  The  general  form  of  the  descriptive  card 
adapted  to  the  Museum,  to  accompany  each  specimen  exhibited,  is 
as  follows : 


Object,  (local  or  native  name). -.Materials  of  which  made  , 

brief  description ;  US2.  Tribe  or  person  by  which  used. 

Dimensions,  length, ,  breadth, ,  etc. 

Exact  locality,  i8 — ,  (date  of  collection).  Museum  number. 

How  and  through  whom  acquired. 

Fuller  and  more  special  notes  in  smaller  type  are  appended  as  to 
origin,  special  variation  in  form  and  use  in  various  localities,  notes 
on  the  general  series  of  which  the  specimen  is  a  representative. 


Each  object  or  general  series  of  objects  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
such  a  label  or  card  further  supplemented  by  pictures  or  photographs 
when  necessary  to  more  clearly  illustrate  how  the  object  is  used  or 
worn,  or  to  show  pattern  where  the  object  is  folded  or  objured. 
The  cards  are  printed  on  herbarium  board.  Those  on  white  paper 
are  to  send  to  other  museums,  preserve  as  records,  and  for  use  in 
making  up  the  catalogues  which  will  eventually  be  published. 

(Ed.  :  Specimens  were  here  exhibited  of  cards  and  photographs 
taken  from  specimens  already  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum.) 

Cards  are  now  being  attached  to  the  specimens  already  out,  and 
a  plan  is  under  way  to  collect  all  the  ethnological  material  not  yet 
installed  in  one  large  store-room,  where  it  is  to  be  systematically 
classified.  The  incoming  collections  can  be  distributed  according 
to  the  plan  adopted,  and  duplicates  can  be  selected  before  this  tem- 
porary storage.     This  plan  will  greatly  facilitate  the  routine  work. 

Greater  progress  has  not  been  made  in  installing  and  describing 
the  specimens  and  collections  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  on 
account  of  the  various  exhibits  prepared  at  the  Museum,  which  have 
diverted  a  large  part  of  the  force  from  the  regular  work,  and  besides 
this  experiments  are  being  made  as  to  cases  and  styles  of  mounting 
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general  and  special  exhibits.  Moreover  the  force  en 
very  large,  but  when  the  Fish  Exhibit  is  permanentlj'  i 
will  be  more  men  available  for  the  routine  work. 

Recently  published  criticisms  on  the  classificatton  a 
arrangement  now  provisionally  adopted  in  the  Museui 
to  a  certain  extent  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  i 
far  the  Museum  is  committed  to  any  definite  plan, 
unit  box,  in  which  specimens  from  the  same  locality 
for  exhibition,  enables  a  provisional  classilicatioD  tc 
The  boxes  shde  in  and  out  of  the  cases,  and  the  wholi 
the  present  arrangement  can  be  altered  and  radically 
day.  By  putting  only  a  few  specimens  in  each  box 
for  future  collections  supplemental  to  those  now  instal 

Classification  and  method  of  installation  depend 
considerations.  The  material  on  hand  determines  thi 
experiment  and  trial  the  latter.  Without  going  at  all 
ject  of  Museum  classifications  in  general,  or  into  the  /i 
ment  of  the  National  Museum,  it  seems  that  every  in 
sideration  demands  something  like  the  preseDt  one,  h 
it  may  be  understood  or  misunderstood  from  the  publii 
to  that  effect. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  present  plan  is  a  teleologic  ■ 
one  by  use  rather  than  by  morphology.  The  compai 
has  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the  ethnographic 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  material  on  hand,  am 
extent  better  suited  to  the  American  mental  habit  of 
comparison.  I  will  try  and  illustrate  these  points  I 
amples. 

For  a  few  tribes  and  regions  an  ethnographical 
would  answer  admirably,  viz.,  the  Eskimos,  Zuilians, . 
dahs,  Makahs,  and  our  Western  and  Alaska  Indians 
general  plan  would  be  absurd  and  but  show  up  the  i 
our  collections  from  every  other  region.  Picture  Co 
.small  trays  of  stuff  that  can  but  be  v.iguely  referred 
with  three,  and  South  America  with  only  several  cases 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Indian  collections  would  han 
such  an  arrangement.  Should  Congress  become  sud 
and  place  a  fund  at  the  disposition  of  the  Museum  to 
send  out  intelligent  collectors  well  informed  as  to  the  Mi 
it  would  doubtless  occur  in  the  course  of  time  that  an 
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arrangement  would  be  demanded  as  the  only  natural  one  (supple- 
mented of  course  by  occasional  and  separate  comparative  collec- 
tions.) With  the  miscellaneous  collections  that  are  likely  to  come 
in,  however,  unless  Congress  does  make  special  appropriations,  the 
present  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  found  the  best  one.  A  thorough 
and  exhaustive  ethnographic  collection  would  show  each  product  of 
a  country's  civilization  in  the  different  stages  of  its  evolution  and 
development,  but  with  a  miscellaneous  and  scattered  collection  we 
must  draw  on  various  countries  to  illustrate  this  development. 

A  recent  article  on  museum  classification  says  **The  comparative 
method  necessarily  cuts  across  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their 
relations  to  time;  and  this  is  an  obvious  defect,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  anthropological  collections,  is  destructive  of  all  natural 
conceptions  as  to  the  way  in  which  modifications  and  changes  really 
arise  or  flow  out  of  pre-existing,  localized,  or  racial  conditions,'* 
It  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  may  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  the  question  tends  to  settle  itself  thus. 

With  exhaustive  collections  from  representative  tribes  and  with 
sufficient  funds  to  fill  out  or  supplement  the  collections  the  ethno- 
graphic plan  is  the  most  desirable  one. 

With  scattered  and  miscellaneous  collections  the  comparative 
method  makes  the  best  use  of  the  material. 

The  Museum  plan  is  an  improvement  on  each  of  the  above,  as  it 
combines  the  advantages  of  both.  The  classification  provisionally 
adopted  is  a  teleologic  one,  subject  to  special  modifications  to  suit 
special  cases.     To  illustrate  this: 

In  the  Museum  there  is  a  collection  of  pipes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Haidah  carved  black  slate  pipe  stands  out  as  unique, 
and  it  might  seem  that  the  fault  in  this  comparative  method  of  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  does  not  form  a  fair  comparison  of  the  intelli- 
gence or  artistic  tastes  and  abilities  of  the  various  tribes  represented. 
It  might  be  argued  that  possibly  the  pipe  was  the  only  thing  they 
could  carve  or  do  carve.  An  ethnographic  collection  from  this 
people  would  show  that  they  carve  equally  surprisingly  in  wood, 
bone,  etc.,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  artistic  taste.  The  Museum, 
recognizing  this,  makes  a  separate  monographic  collection  and  ex- 
hibition of  Haidah  carvings,  so  we  have  one  or  two  Haidah  pipes 
in  the  pipe  collection,  and,  besides  this,  one  or  two  in  a  mono- 
graphic collection  of  Haidah  carvings. 

It  is  aimed  in  all  cases  where  such  arrangement  may  seem  to  be 
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desired  to  thus  draw  off  certain  small  ethnographic  and  monographic 
collections  to  call  attention  to  any  instructive  peculiarities  of  any 
tribe  or  race.  It  also  happens  at  times  that  large  objects  have  to 
be  left  out  of  a  comparative  collection.  In  fact,  any  classification 
must  be  based  on  compromise  and  must  yield  to  exceptions. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  we  may  show  the  development  or  evo- 
lution of  any  object  with  a  widely  scattered  collection  let  us  take 
the  snow-shoe  collection  in  the  Museum.  It  is  mounted  on  screens 
in  tlie  comparative  style.  If  we  had  exhaustive  collections  from 
any  one  stock  of  Indians,  say,  we  might  show  this  development  step 
by  step  (by  the  ethnographic  method)  from  the  time  they  borrowed 
or  originated  the  idea  up  to  its  highest  development,  as  shown. 
With  the  material  at  the  Museum  this  evolution  can  only  be  sug- 
gested, as  the  steps  are  very  wide,  and  intermediate  ones  are  not  at 
hand.  We  must  in  this  adopt  Mr.  Spencer's  plan  of  illustrating 
primitive  man  by  our  present  savage  tribe. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Mason  called  attention  to  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
systematic  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  material  in  great 
collections  like  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  also  said 
that  an  organized  effort  should  be  made  looking  toward  a  full  utili- 
zation of  the  many  resources  afforded  by  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  for  information  valuable  to  the  student  of  an- 
thropology, and  that  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  should  be 
directed  to  the  scope  and  character  of  these  resources. 

Mr.  Flint  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  aboriginal  ideas  had 
been  followed  up  and  finally  developed,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
showing  how  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  arrow  as  a  projectile 
had  resulted  in  its  use  for  throwing  explosives  under  a  heavy  air 
pressure,  for  which  several  patents  have  already  issued. 


Eightieth  Regular  Meeting,  March  15,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Council  reported  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing-named gentlemen  as  corresponding  members  of  the  Society : 

Charles  C.  Aijbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Henry  B.  Adams,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ' 

Mr.  Ad.  F.  Bandelier,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  Colleit,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Mr.  A.  J.  CoNANT,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prof.  Basil  Gildersleeve,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  Clinton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  H.  H.  HiLDER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Rev.  George  A.  Leakin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  Salem,  Mass. 

Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bates  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Discontinuities  in 
Nature's  Methods,'*  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

The  ingenious  analogy  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  the  ninth 
Bridgewater  treatise,  from  the  operations  o^  his  calculating  machine, 
to  enforce  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  conceivability  of  miracle, 
by  bringing  it  under  the  domain  of  law,  was  cited  as  illustrating  some 
of  the  discontinuities  of  evolution,  confessedly  the  result  of  simi- 
lar complexities  of  natural  law. 

The  great  discontinuity  involved  in  the  passage  from  inorganic 
to  organic  life,  which  we  infer  to  have  taken  place  under  law,  but 
do  not  understand,  was  adverted  to.  Also  such  apparent  discon- 
tinuities as  the  passage  from  invertebrate  to  vertebrate  life,  or  the 
introduction  of  mammalian  life,  from  lower  forms,  with  the  obser- 
vation that  wherever  nature  seems  to  have  carried  specialization  to 
its  full  extent  and  to  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  structure 
by  mere  differentiation  she  is  found  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  new  differentiation,  and  a  new  specialization,  with  higher  possi- 
bilities, from  a  different  stem  low  down  in  the  scale,  constituting  an 
apparent  discontinuity,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  and  feebleness 
and  instability  of  the  first  unspecialized  departures,  by  which  they 
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were  either  unobserved  or  early  obliterated  through  the  operation 
of  competition. 

Passing  over  the  wide  domain  of  biology,  which  affords  so  many 
instances  of  this  complexity  of  natural  action,  illustrations  of  the 
same  law  were  sought  in  the  domain  of  anthropology.  The  ad- 
vent of  man,  and  his  means  of  progress,  affords  such  examples. 
The  development  of  the  inventive  faculty,  as  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  mind,  caused  a  modification  of  the  old  plan  of  pro- 
gress by  natural  selection.  Instead  of  being  himself  modified  by 
nature,  as  hitherto,  man  began  to  act  upon  nature,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  to  modify  it  to  his  needs,  as  Mr.  Ward  has 
pointed  out.  Henceforth  natural  selection  affected  only  mental 
and  ethnic  qualities,  through  modification  of  nervous  structure. 
Physical  modification  ceased  to  any  important  extent.  Instead  of 
developing  weapons,  man  constructed  extraneous  ones  for  his  use. 
With  these  he  conquered  competition  and  removed  the  rivals 
most  cognate  to  himself.  Militarism  ensued,  and  resulted  in  high 
specialization. 

Differentiation,  however,  soon  reaches  its  highest  results  in  this 
direction,  and  obstructs  further  progress.  An  apparent  discon- 
tinuity occurred  in  the  rise  of  industrialism  out  of  the  humbler  ele- 
ments of  society,  through  the  germination  of  inventions,  beginning 
with  the  rediscovery  of  gunpowder,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  downfall  of  militarism.  The  tool-making  and  tool- 
using  faculty  came  into  prominence.  Peaceful  arts  began  to  flourish, 
man  s  condition  became  ameliorated,  and  a  new  progress  supervened. 
The  new  direction  of  evolutionary  development  was  adverted  to. 
Man,  having  ceased  to  evolve  by  physical  selection,  evolves  by  ex- 
traneous organs.  Weapons  and  tools  were  the  beginning  of  these, 
but  he  has  also  now  enormously  developed  his  means  of  loco- 
motion, as  well  as  his  organs  of  special  sense  and  expression. 
His  eye  is  reinforced  by  the  telescope  and  microscope  and  any  op- 
tical device  he  needs  ;  his  ear  by  the  telephone.  The  products  of 
artistic  industry  furnish  him  with  means  for  unlimited  gratification 
of  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  decoration.  The  culinary  art  relieves 
him  from  some  of  the  burdens  of  digestion  and  increases  his 
range  of  nutriment.  All  these  extraneous  means  constitute  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  law  of  development  of  the  individual  by 
selection. 

Moral  and  ethical  development  have  not  made  a  parallel  advance 
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since  the  dawn  of  history,  on  account  of  the  lack  hitherto  of  any 
discovery  in  that  field  commensurate  with  the  important  dis- 
coveries'which  modified  his  intellectual  progress.  Such  a  discovery 
would  afford,  by  its  results,  an  instance  of  a  true  and  beneficent 
discontinuity.  The  necessity  has  always  been  recognized,  and 
many  theories  broached  which  accomplished  great  temporary,  re- 
sults, but  failed  of  permanent  fruit  for  want  of  confirmation. 

The  operation  of  discontinuities  in  the  complex  law  of  evolution 
is  not  always  or  necessarily  beneficent.  Nature  is  not  optimistic, 
and  discontinuties  are  known  to  have  occurred  which  were  disastrous 
and  retrograde,  as  geological  history  evinces.  Dissolution  is  in- 
volved in  evolution. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  said  that  he  welcomed  the  term  "discon- 
tinuity '*  in  this  new  sense  as  supplying  a  need  in  biology.  Its  old 
use  to  denote  actual  breaks  in  the  series  and  the  special  creation 
and  fixity  of  species  was  no  longer  believed  to  express  a  scientific 
truth.  But  a  special  term  was  needed  to  designate  certain  apparent 
breaks  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals  both  in  the  development 
of  life  and  of  society.  Among  these  he  enumerated  the  origin  of 
life  through  the  introduction  of  the  substance  protoplasm,  the  com- 
paratively abrupt  appearance  of  vertebrated  animals  which  seem  to 
have  been  developed  from  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  inverfebrate 
life,  the  equally  radical  change  which  resulted  in  the  mammalian 
type,  and  the  remarkable  "short  cut'*  by  which  man  was  reached 
through  the  lemurian  and  simian  stem,  leaving  the  other  great 
branches,  the  carnivora,  ungulata,  etc.,  entirely  out  of  his  path.  He 
had,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  meeting,  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
similarly  sudden  introduction  of  the  developed  brain  of  man,  with 
its  momentous  consequences,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  this  series 
of  anthropic  and  sociologic  strides  to  which  Mr.  Bates'  paper  was 
chiefly  devoted. 

In  reply  to  remarks  by  Dr.  Welling  and  Prof.  Thomas  inquiring 
how  this  kind  of  discontinuity  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
actual  breaks  postulated  by  the  old  school  of  biologists,  Mr.  Ward 
said  that  the  reconciliation  was  effected  through  a  recognition  of 
the  now  well-established  law  of  the  ephemeral  character  of  transi- 
tion forms.  The  variations  of  structure  which  are  destined  to  re- 
sult in  the  dominant  type  take  place  at  a  point  low  down  in  the 
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scale.  The  first  modified  forms  are  few  and  feeble  and  leave  no 
permanent  record  of  their  existence.  The  modifications  required 
to  give  them  a  firm  foothold  take  place  with  rapidity  and  the  inter- 
mediate gradations  are  lost.  The  first  evidence  the  investigator  has 
that  a  new  departure  has  taken  place  is  the  appearance  of  the  more 
or  less  completely  modified  type,  and  it  seems  as  though  there  had 
been  a  fresh  ztct  of  creation,  or  saltus. 

President  Welling  said  he  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Bates  ex- 
plain the  precise  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term  "discontinuity" 
before  conceding  its  necessity  as  an  addition  to  scientific  nomen- 
clature. Without  such  explanation  it  would  perhaps  be  held  by 
many  that  the  facts  and  principles  recited  in  the  essay  were  suffici- 
ently covered  by  that  law  of  succession,  differentiation,  and  inte- 
gration which  the  reflective  mind  of  man  had  spelled  out  from  the 
ongoings  of  nature.  In  these  ongoings  there  had  been  constant 
discontinuations  as  well  of  processes  as  of  products,  but  no  discon- 
tinuity. If  any  actual  discontinuity  must  be  admitted  then  the 
whole  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  commonly  conceived,  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  for  that  doctrine  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  per- 
petual continuity  amid  perpetual  discontinuations  in  natural  pro- 
cesses. These  perpetual  discontinuations  do  but  mark  out  the  line  of 
continuity  along  which  nature  has  worked  in  the  normal  movement 
and  projection  of  her  processes  and  products.  Discontinuations  are 
matters  of  fact,  but  the  principle  which  colligates  them  is  continuity ^ 
not  discontinuity. 

In  illustration  of  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Welling  then  cited  that 
latest  and  most  stupendous  evolution  of  man  in  society,  known  as 
international  law.  Tliis  law  was  built  on  the  perpetual  discontinu- 
ation of  customs,  practices,  and  institutions  dating  from  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  social  organization  down  to  the  present  time, 
but  none  the  less  had  it  been  built  without  the  slightest  lesion  of 
continuity  in  the  process  of  its  evolution,  for  each  successive  differ- 
entiation in  social  and  national  relations  had  only  paved  the  way 
for  a  new  integration  in  thought  and  action. 

Prof.  Thomas  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Bates  and  Prof.  Ward 
in  believing  that  the  term  ''discontinuity'*  was  properly  applied 
in  speaking  of  some  of  the  processes  of  nature.  In  following  up 
the  line  of  progress  in  the  development  of  animal  life  we  observed 
branches  shooting  out  on  either  hand.  For  illustration,  in  passing 
from  the  higher  Annuloida,  Huxley's  Scolecida,  we  are  led  by  one 
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line,  the  Annulosa,  to  the  Arthropoda,  culminating  in  the  higher  in- 
sects. Here  this  branch  appears  to  cease  and  is  wholly  separated 
from  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  Here  Prof.  Thomas 
believed  was  a  true  discontinuity. 

On  the  other  hand,  starting  near  the  same  point,  was  another 
branch  embracing  the  mollusca. 

The  great  vertebrate  line,  instead  of  originating  from  any  of  the 
higher  forms  of  either  of  these  branches,  was  supposed  to  arise  di- 
rectly or  through  a  few  transitional  forms  out  of  the  Tunicata,  the 
ascidian  form. 

There  are  many  diverging  branches,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  a 
law  that  no  diverging  line  ever  returned  to  the  main  stem  or  co- 
alesced with  another  there  must  be  discontinuities.  No  evolutionist 
can  admit  that  there  are  any  absolute  gaps  or  breaks  in  the  line  of 
development,  as  this  would  be  fatal  to  his  theory.  The  line  must 
be  continous  or  the  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  phenomena  might  be  associated  in  such 
groups  as  to  be  habitually  observed  together.  Now,  the  mind  be- 
ing turned  for  a  while  toward  one  part  of  a  group,  returns  to  find  a. 
great  change.  There  has  been  a  discontinuity.  Let  us  further 
illustrate.  If  we  were  studying  Indian  pottery,  we  should  want  to 
investigate  the  material,  the  implements,  the  agent,  the  process,  the 
finished  product,  and  the  design,  or  final  cause.  Here  are  six  sets 
of  entirely  different  observations,  the  discontinuance  of  any  one  of 
which  would  produce  an  apparent  discontinuity  in  the  final  result. 
The  material  might  give  out ;  it  might  be  replaced  by  other  material ; 
new  tools  might  be  invented  or  imparted.  The  change  of  social 
order  might  throw  the  industry  into  other  hands,  as  for  instance, 
potters  might  become  men  instead  of'  women  The  introduction  of 
varied  processes,  the  multiplication  of  functions  by  the  increase  of 
wants  would  bring  about  the  same  result.  The  disconnections  are 
apparent  therefore,  they  are  not  real.  In  short,  discontinuity  any- 
where either  in  natural  or  social  phenomena  is  impossible. 


EiGHTV-FiRST  Regular  Meeting,  April  i,  1884. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing members: 
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Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  St.  Cloud,  France;  Prof.  A.  Ponia. 
lovsky,  Sec.  Imperial  Russian  Archaeol.  Soc,  St.  Petersburg;  Dr. 
Enrico  Giglioli,  V.-Pres.,  Anthropological  Soc,  Florence,  Italy; 
Prof.  Johannes  Ranke,  Editor  Correspondenz-Blalt,  German  An- 
thropological Soc,  and  Sec  Anthropological  Soc,  Munich. 

A  paper  entitled  **  Recent  Indian  Graves  in  Kansas,"  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Alton  H.  Thompson,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  was  read 
by  Colonel  Seely. 

ABSTRACT. 

The  writer  in  1879  assisted  in  the  examination  of  four  graves  in 
an  old  burial  ground  connected  with  the  mission  to  the  Potta- 
wotomies,  six  miles  west  of  Topeka.  The  ground  appears  to  have 
been  the  site  of  a  former  Indian  village,  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Crows.  Careful  inquiry,  however,  makes  the 
identity  of  these  people  with  that  tribe  very  doubtful.  Three  of 
the  graves  were  accurately  oriented,  the  fourth  being  much  inclined, 
as  if  made  when  the  sun  was  at  its  northern  limit.  Besides  the 
bones  the  first  grave  yielded  quite  a  number  of  metal  ornaments, 
consisting  of  disks  of  rolled  silver  with  stamped  perforations  and 
incised  ^ornamentation,  small  silver  buckles,  and  pieces  of  chains 
like  cheap  brass  watch-chains,  all  evidently  of  white  manufacture. 
The  traders  say  that  it  was  formerly  common  to  receive  designs 
from  the  Indians,  from  which  ornaments  were  made  and  furnished 
to  those  who  had  ordered  them.  Sometimes  they  also  procured 
sheets  of  brass  and  silver,  which  they  worked  according  to  their 
fancy.  Silver  coins,  particularly  the  old  Spanish  dollars,  were  often 
beaten  out  by  the  Indians  into  disks,  and  ornamented. 

The  condition  of  the  remaijis  in  the  first  grave  indicated  it  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the  others.  No  trace  of  clothing  or  of  any 
enclosure  for  the  body  appeared.  In  the  second,  a  fracture  in  the 
skull  showed  that  the  person  had  probably  met  death  by  violence. 

The  body  had  been  enclosed  in  a  hollow  log  or  in  bark.  In  this, 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  graves,  leather  leggins,  blankets  of  white 
manufacture,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  were  found,  all  much  decom- 
posed. 

The  skulls  were  all  of  true  Indian  type.  The  writer  proposes  to 
continue  his  researches  in  this  interesting  locality. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Thomas  said  that  the  paper  was  valuable  as  tending  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject  of  intrusive  burial  and  mentioned  in  connection 
therewith  some  recent  finds  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Proudfet  said  that  he  had  obtained  from  an  Indian  grave 
in  Southwestern  Iowa  silver  disks  similar  to  those  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Thompson. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  referring  to  the  flattening  noticed  in  certain  skulls 
exhumed  by  Dr.  Thompson,  expressed  the  belief  that  such  condition 
was  probably  not  due  to  pressure  in  burial. 

Colonel  Seely  said  that  from  what  we  now  know  it  is  evident  that 
the  savage  was  far  more  than  a  straggler  in  the  wilderness.  The 
remains  of  various  ritualistic  systems  suggests  a  more  elaborate  con- 
ception in  such  matters  than  is  consistent  with  notions  previously 
entertained  concerning  the  savage  state.  As  illustrating  this  line 
of  inquiry  Col.  Seely  read  an  extract  from  the  Gippsland  Mercury, 
for  January,  1884,  giving  an  account  of  certain  aboriginal  ceremonies 
witnessed  by  A.  W.  Howitt  on  the  occasion  of  admission  of  the 
youths  of  the  Kurnai  tribe  to  the  dignity  of  manhood. 


Eighty-Second  Regular  Meeting,  April  15,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Curator  reported  the  following  gift:     Final  report  of  the 
Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  read  a  paper  on  the  ''Elements  of  Modern 
Civilization. '* 

Civilization  is  the  supreme  fact  in  sociology.  It  is  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  all  that  marks  progress  and  well-being  in  society 
and  states.  It  is  also  the  highest  criterion  by  which  to  test  the 
value  of  social  institutions.  Whatever  promotes  civilization  we 
pronounce  good  and  useful;  whatever  abases  or  destroys  it  is  bad. 

What  is  civilization?  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  by  which  it  may  be  described?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  confront  the  student  of  sociology  at  the  outset  of  his 
studies. 
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To  answer  these  questions  properly  drives  us  to  a  deeper  analysis; 
it  raises  the  profounder  question,  Is  civilization  external  or  internal? 
Is  it  in  the  man,  or  in  his  surroundings?  In  the  general  way,  most 
of  us  will  admit  that  it  is  in  the  man — in  man  and  in  society. 

Settling  down  then  upon  the  clear  truth  that  civilization  is  essen- 
tially internal,  that  it  is  of  the  mental  man,  though  working  out- 
wardly into  necessary  forms  and  movements,  another  question  starts 
up  to  confront  us.  This  question  is  as  to  the  proper  method  and 
direction  of  our  search.  Shall  we  call  to  our  aid  our  own  conscious 
experience,  and  look  to  find  what  there  is  in  man  that  impels  him 
to  outward  action ;  or  shall  we  neglect  the  mental  forces  and  direct 
our  study  lo  external  facts  to  ascertain  their  character,  classes,  and 
connections  ? 

If  we  decide  to  confine  our  quest  to  the  material  and  visible  facts 
of  social  life,  shall  it  be  to  the  present  or  the  past ;  shall  we  grope 
among  the  fossil  remains  of  a  paleozoic  sociology,  or  shall  we  seek 
to  analzye  the  phenomena  of  a  living  sociology? 

No  science  can  dispense  with  the  study  of  the  past,  and  all  true 
students  must  acknowledge  the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  curious  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  discoveries  of  the  archaeologist  and  pale- 
ontologist, but  Herbert  Spencer  says  **it  is  hopeless  to  trace  back 
the  external  factors  of  social  phenomena  to  anything  like  their  first 
forms.'* 

We  may  without  debate  accept  the  doctrine  of  an  evolution  in 
civilization.  All  history  implies  development,  or  evolution,  if  the 
term  is  preferred.  It  exhibits  the  emergence  of  the  new  out  of  the 
old,  the  complex  from  the  simple,  the  tribe  from  the  family,  the 
nation  from  the  tribe,  the  civilized  from  the  savage.  But  the  evo- 
lution of  society  is  not,  as  some  represent  it,  a  mere  physical  or 
biotic  evolution.  It  is  anthropic,  and  more,  it  is  spiritual  and 
volitional.  Human  passions,  intellections,  and  volitions  must  be 
admitted  as  evolving  forces. 

The  under  estimate  of  the  value  of  consciousness  as  a  source  of 
definite  knowledge,  and  the  over  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  archaic 
and  savage  social  forms  are  both  serious  mistakes  of  social  science. 

History  rises  out  of  the  physical  and  the  mechanical,  and  becomes 
human  only  by  the  introduction  of  the  human  intelligence  among 
its  causes  and  forces;  and  to  refuse  the  aid  of  consciousness  in  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  history  is  to  place  it  among  the  physical 
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iences  of  geology  and  astronomy,  or  at  best  to  rank  it  with  the 
ological  studies  of  botany  and  geology.  Some  have  already  taken 
is  ground,  driven,  as  they  affirm,  by  the  stem  logic  of  observed 
:ts.  Sentient  being  appears  to  them  as  one  of  the  phases  of  evo- 
tion  of  physical  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
lysical  phenomena.  Such  a  theory  may  seem  delightfully  simple. 
It  it  is  fearfully  suicidal,  since  it  hopelessly  invalidates  all  the  acts 

thought  and  intelligence  by  which  this  or  any  other  truth  can 

known. 

Doubtless  sociology  and  civilization  have  their  laws  of  evolution 
potential  if  not  also  as  clear  as  those  of  the  physical  sciences ; 
d  these  laws  may  be  studied  in  the  savage  and  archaic  stages  of 
ciety  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  and  more  complex.  Some- 
nes  a  law  will  be  seen  even  more  clearly  in  the  earlier  and 
npler  stages  of  evolution  ;  but  the  higher  evolution  ordinarily  in- 
>lves  forms  and  functions  wholly  unknown  to  the  lower;  and  the 
mplex  modern  civilization  exhibits  classes  of  phenomena  of  which 
e  savage  gives  no  hint  or  promise,  or  gives  it  only  in  so  rudi- 
ental  a  form  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  except  in  the  light  of  fuller 
!velopment.  . 

If  now,  we  accept  the  conclusions  that  civilization  is  essentially 
ternal,  that  its  external  phenomena  are  the  necessary  outcome  of 
e  nature  of  man  and  of  society ;  if  we  further  agree  that  our  study 

civilization  must  begin  with  it  as  it  exists,  here  and  now  ;  if  we 
cept  as  a  guiding  truth  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  essential 
iture  and  attributes  of  man  which  does  not  find  its  expression  in 
story,  and  that  there  is  nothing  essential  in  history  which  does  not 
id  its  root  and  explanation  in  the  nature  of  man,  then  our  search 
r  the  elements  of  civilization  narrows  its  field  to  a  study  of  those 
immon  and  universal  principles,  or  instinctive  activities,  in  the 
mian  being  which  work  outwardly  into  the  facts  and  usages  of 
ciety,  meeting  and  modified  as  they  must  be  by  environment;  or, 

state  the  same  thing  objectively,  it  is  to  select,  classify,  and  study 
1  common  universal  social  phenomena  in  the  light  of  our  conscious 
stincts,  needs,  and  activities.  In  physics  we  ascend  from  effects 
I  causes ;  from  phenomena  to  forces ;  in  sociology  the  cause  is  a 
mscious  one  and  we  may  safely  descend  from  force  to  phenomena. 
Our  method  being  explained  and  defended,  we  .march  to  results. 
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I. 

The  commonest  fact  of  human  consciousness  is  the  existence  of 
the  vital  wants,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  desire  of  proper  warmth. 
These  act  as  a  steady  force  compelling  men  to  the  efforts  to  secure 
their  gratification.  Out  of  these  powerful  and  persistent  appetites, 
spring  through  the  slow  round  of  the  ages,  what  we  call  the  useful 
arts,  the  food-producing,  the  cloth  or  clothes-making  and  the  build- 
ing arts ;  and  ancillary  to  these,  the  arts  of  the  tool-maker  and 
machinist,  and  of  those  who  collect,  prepare  or  transport  materials 
for  the  others.  As  the  satisfaction  of  these  wants  is  the  vital  con- 
dition of  human  existence,  so  these  arts  are  the  broadest  funda- 
mental element  of  external  civilization.  They  uphold  and  help  on 
all  the  others;  and  their  advancement  at  once  measures  and  pro- 
motes the  social  progress  of  which  they  are  most  prominent  factors. 

The  vital  wants  of  mankind  are  at  first  merely  animal,  and  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  savage ;  but  they  steadily  multiply,  diversify, 
and  refine  with  every  advance  in  man's  intellectual  and  social  de- 
velopment, till  they  mingle  and  interlock  with  all  the  higher  desires 
and  artistic  tastes  of  civilized  men.  Keeping  pace  with  these,  the 
rude  efforts,  scarcely  to  be  called  arts,  which  supply  the  low  needs 
of  the  wild  man,  divide  and  differentiate  into  all  the  innumerable 
industries  of  the  highest  sociologic  condition.  Thus  the  craving  of 
a  present  hunger  which  drives  the  savage  to  the  chase  widens  out 
into  the  prudent  care  for  all  future  hungers,  and  the  food-producing 
arts  grow  with  the  variations  of  soil  and  climate  into  the  enormous 
reach  of  agricultural  industries  and  the  hundred  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, chemic,  and  cooking  arts  till  farms,  forests,  orchards, 
gardens,  and  breeding  waters,  with  mills,  and  manufactories,  cover 
the  continents  with  their  costly  array  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  civilized 
society. 

So  also  the  shivering  desire  for  shelter  and  clothing  which  the 
savage  satisfies  with  the  tanned  skin  of  his  game,  and  with  the  cave, 
hut,  wigwam  or  tent,  grows  into  that  broad  economy  with  builds 
houses,  palaces,  and  cities,  and  evolves  the  great  family  of  building 
arts  which  occupy  and  enrich  so  many  thousands  of  mankind. 

But  however  vast  and  varied  these  useful  arts  they  all  look  back 
to  the  vital  wants  as  their  source  and  spring ;  and  as  these  wants 
are  persistent,  and  press  always  with  resistless  force,  the  resulting 
phenomena  must  constitute  a  universal  and  essential  element  in  all 
civilizations. 
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II. 

Next  the  vital  wants,  as  a  sociologic  force,  may  be  counted  the 
group  of  social  instincts.  The  sexual  appetite  which  perpetuates 
the  race  and  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  family,  the  most  natural  and 
most  persistent  form  of  social  organization,  stands  foremost  of  these, 
but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Working  with  it  is  the  love  of  off- 
spring, and  next  to  this  comes  that  desire  of  companionship  which 
we  may  call  the  social  instinct  proper. 

To  the  student  of  modern  civilization  it  matters  little  by  what 
long  evolutions  these  instincts  gathered  their  present  form  and  force ; 
they  impel  men  to  live  in  communities  and  support  the  complex 
structure  of  society.  Acting  among  men  in  the  savage  state,  they 
gather  them  into  tribes  with  scarcely  more  of  organization  than  the 
cattle  that  feed  in  herds  or  the  birds  that  fly  in  flocks.  But  develop- 
ing with  the  advance  of  mankind  in  intelligence,  by  a  process  simi- 
lar to  that  noticed  in  the  useful  arts,  they  finally  produce  highly  organ- 
ized society  and  states,  with  all  their  array  of  social  and  political 
interests  and  institutions. 

The  social  instinct  is  strengthened  as  men  find  that  society  affords 
additional  safety  against  enemies  and  widens  the  field  of  their  arts 
and  co-operations.  Self-interest  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
social  feelmg  and  doubles  its  effects ;  but  we  may  doubt  whether 
these  selfish  advantages  of  safety  and  profit  sufficiently  account  for 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  social  instinct. 

I  have  grouped  together  the  three  facts  of  the  sexual,  the  paren- 
tal, and  the  proper  social  desires;  but  each  of  these  gives  also  its 
own  peculiar  results  in  our  civilization.  Out  of  the  sexual  desire 
grow  all  marriage  institutions,  and  as  the  human  species  seem  natur- 
ally to  associate  in  pairs,  all  abnormal  institutions,  like  polygamy 
and  polyandrya,  must  result  not  from  natural  instinct  but  from  some 
necessities  of  savage  society.  The  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
monogamous  family  shows  that  the  native  disposition  of  mankind 
is  towards  pairs  and  not  towards  herds. 

The  sexual  instinct  would  give  simply  a  married  pair ;  the  off- 
spring instinct  builds  the  permanent  family.  The  love  of  offspring 
is  a  sort  of  extension  of  self-love — the  widening  and  perpetuation 
of  name  and  of  personal  power  and  possessions.  It  thus  tends  to 
the  creation  of  aristocracies  and  dynasties. 

The  social  instinct  added  causes  the  family  to  become  persistent 
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and  widens  it  out  into  the  patriarchate  and  tribe — the  earliest  and 
simplest  forms  of  political  society. 

Victor  Cousin  puts  the  sense  of  justice  as  the  foundation  principle 
of  the  state;  but  justice  is  simply  regulative,  and  serves  only  for 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  society  already  existent.  It 
builds  a  government  to  protect  those  whom  the  social  instincts  have 
drawn  together. 

III. 

Next  to  the  vital  wants,  proceeding  in  the  natural  order,  should 
come,  perhaps,  the  aesthetic  tastes — the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  of 
whatever  inspires  the  higher  emotions.  The  universality  of  the  aes- 
thetic feeling  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  early  childhood 
and  among  savages  as  well  as  among  the  mature  and  the  civilized. 
Out  of  these  tastes  come  the  fine  and  decorative  arts,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  landscape  gardening,  music  and  poetry,  and  all 
the  ornamentation  of  dress  or  abode,  with  the  graceful  forms  and 
bright  coloring  which  men  give  to  the  commonest  implements  of 
life.  Public  amusements,  in  nearly  all  their  forms,  are  but  an  ap- 
peal to  some  aesthetic  principle,  and  what  are  known  as  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization  are  but  applications  of  the  same  principle.  As 
an  element  of  civilization  it  is  constant  and  often  commanding, 
giving  its  chief  coloring  to  some  of  the  most  noted  civilizations  bf 
the  world. 

IV. 

Advancing  another  step  in  our  search  we  find  in  man,  as  a  native 
instinct,  the  love  of  knowledge  or  love  of  truth.  It  is  the  intellec- 
tual appetite.  It  is  shown  in  the  tireless  curiosity  of  childhood  and 
savages,  and  in  the  universal  tendency  of  mankind  to  seek  the 
causes  of  phenomena. 

Out  of  this  intellectual  appetite  springs  another  group  of  facts  in 
civilization — such  as  science,  philosophy,  literature,  education^  and 
language  itself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  genesis  of  this  power  of  thought,  or 
tiie  steps  in  its  evolution,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  forces  in  civilization, 
and  it  rises  by  a  natural  gravitation  to  the  summit  and  dominates 
and  directs  all  others.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  his  intelligence  that  man 
emerges  from  savagery,  and  achieves  civilization.  With  the  birth 
of  science,  all  arts,  useful  and  fine,  and  all  institutions,  social  and 
political,  take  on  new  forms  and  rise  to  higher  power? 
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V. 

There  remains  in  man  another  power  or  instinct  which  works  out 
historical  results,  and  is  one  of  the  elementary  forces  in  civilization. 
It  is  the  religious  nature  or  faculty — that  power  within  which  pushes 
man  to  a  recognition  and  worship  of  the  divine.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  the  origin  of  this  feeling  in  man  in  the  reverence  for 
great  men,  or  in  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  but 
our  inquiry  is  not  with  the  origin  of  the  faculty.  We  find  it  in  its 
full  grown  state,  and  gathered  around  it  we  find  the  various  institu- 
tions of  religion,  the  schemes  of  faith  and  of  morals,  and  coming 
from  these,  the  most  important  and  influential  body  of  usages  and 
opinions  known  to  civilization.  Whatever  philosophers  and  men 
of  science  may  think  of  this  element  in  civilization,  few  have  the  au- 
dacity to  propose  its  overthrow  without  an  effort  to  replace  it  with 
some  substitute  which  may  give  to  society  the  moral  support  and 
regulation  that  religion  affords. 

This  enumeration  of  the  elements  of  modern  civilization  is  ex- 
haustive. Under  one  or  another  of  these  five  fundamental  facts 
all  constant  phenomena  of  civilization  may  be  classed.  In  no  civ- 
ilization are  they  absent,  though  they  enter  into  different  civilizations 
not  only  in  different  forms  but  also  in  different  degrees  of  strength 
and  domination. 

Some  of  the  results  of  these  five  primal  factors  become  in  time 
prominent  forces  or  factors  in  civilization.  Thus  the  wealth  which 
comes  from  the  arts  becomes  in  turn  a  great  economic  power ;  and 
the  governments  which  arise  out  of  the  social  needs  end  by  becom- 
ing social  forces  of  enormous  strength.  So  to  the  external  influences 
which  press  upon  social  growths — the  physical  environments  and  the 
political  distributions  and  organizations  to  which  they  give  rise,  may 
easily  be  taken  for  new  and  independent  factors,  they  are  at  most 
only  secondary  and  modifying  forces  and  not  true  original  elements, 
at  least  in  the  restricted  study  of  civilization  as  it  presents  itself  in 
historic  time. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Ward  remarked  that  he  had  long  ago  felt  the  need  of  a  fresh 
method  for  the  study  of  social  science.  The  current  method 
dealt  with  the  facts  objectively  considered,  whereas  a  truly  scientific 
method  must  discover  and  recognize  the  forces  by  which   social 
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phenomena  are  operated,  just  as  all  true  physical  science  concerns 
itself  with  physical  forces.  Perceiving  this,  he  had  recognized  in 
the  physical  desires  of  the  human  body  the  true  social  forces,  and 
he  had  formulated  the  distinction  between  the  true  scientific  method 
and  that  which  is  commonly  pursued  as  the  distinction  between  the 
study  of  society  from  the  standpoint  of  feeling  and  its  study  from 
the  standpoint  of  function.  The  current  method  of  studying  social 
science  was  to  study  the  acts  themselves  which  the  desires  prompt 
and  their  functional  consequences ;  whereas  the  new  and  true  method 
would  study  only  the  desires  themselves  as  social  forces  and  the  di- 
rect results  accomplished  by  the  individuals  thus  actuated  for  the 
attainment  of  their  satisfaction.  The  distinction  is  fundamental — 
the  former  method  being  properly  designated  as  the  statical,  the 
latter  as  the  dynamic  method. 

Mr.  Ward  had  drawn  up  a  system  of  classification  of  the  social 
forces  according  to  the  dynamic  method  which  he  presented,  with 
suitable  explanatory  remarks,  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  Boston 
meeting  in  1880,  only  a  brief  abstract  of  which  was  then  published.* 
The  system  thus  sketched  was  more  fully  elaborated  and  in  this 
form  was  presented  to  this  Society  in  a  paper  read  on  May  2,  and 
May  16,  1882,  and  illustrated  by  charts  prepared  by  Dr.  Frank 
Baker. f  As  it  was  then  about  to  be  published  in  permanent  form 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  repeat  it  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society.  J 

Mr.  Ward  placed  on  the  blackboard  the  outline  of  his  classifi' 
cation  of  the  social  forces  and  showed  that  it  coincided,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  entirely  with  that  which  Prof.  Gregory  had  pre- 
sented. 


Eighty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  May  6,  1884. 
Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

*  Feeling  and  Function  as  Factors  in  Human  Development.  "  Boston  Adver- 
tiser," Sept.  I,  1880,  p.  I ;  The  same  more  in  detail  with  table  of  classification. 
•'Science,"  Oct.  23,  1880,  p.  210. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  Vol.  II,  pp.  11. 
12. 

+  See  *  Dynamic  Sociology,"  New  York,  1883,  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 
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Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorse v  read  a  paper  entitled,  *'  Migrations  of 
THE  Siouan  Tribes.*** 

ABSTRACT. 

Mr.  DoRSEY  gave  a  classification  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  including 
he  Sioux  proper,  Assiniboin,  Ponka,  Omaha,  Osages,  Kansas, 
lowas,  Otos,  Missouris,  Winnebagoes,  Mandans,  Minntarees,  Crows, 
and  Tutelos.  The  general  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  this 
stock  moved  from  the  northwest.  Mr.  Dorsey  took  an  opposing 
view  and  traced  the  tribes  from  the  southeast,  up  the  streams,  and 
from  the  region  of  the  lakes  westward. 

discussion. 

Major  Powell  said  that  investigations  like  that  of  Mr.  Dorsey 
were  very  valuable — serving  to  dispel  popular  myths  as  to  the  great 
number  of  tribes,  and  locating  ancient  villages  so  that  the  archaeo- 
logical material  could  be  saved. 

Prof.  Mason  said  that  he  had  commenced  to  work  out  a  synonymy 
of  all  the  tribes  of  North  America,  four  years  ago,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Major  Powell.  Since  then  many  others  had  participated  m 
the  work,  and  the  whole  body  of  American  literature  had  been  ran- 
sacked. It  was  quite  possible  that  many  tribal  names  and  references 
have  been  overlooked.  The  members  of  the  society,  therefore, 
would  confer  a  great  favor  by  calling  attention  to  such  things 
occurring  in  out  of  the  way  places. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  read  a  paper  on  **  International  Ethics.** 

There  were  in  existence  in  Europe  several  societies  whose  object 
is  to  discuss  the  subject  of  international  relations.  The  speaker 
took  the  ground  that  the  proper  basis  of  these  relations  should  be 
ethical  rather  than  legal.  The  law  term  for  jus  gentium  was  ob- 
jected to  and  the  phrase  international  rights  or  international  ethics 
suggested.  While  nations  would  not  listen  to  absolute  commands 
of  law,  they  have  ever  shown  some  willingness  to  listen  to  ethical 
arguments  on  the  justification  of  their  foulest  acts  by  appealing  to 
the  verdict  of  humanity  as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause.  If  publicists 
should  insist  that  no  act  of  nations  should  be  justified  that  are  not 
right  between  individuals,  the  subject  of  international  law  would  be 

*  Printed  in  American  Naturalist.  Vol.  xix. 
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settled  on  a  firm  basis,  and  Mirabeau's  words,  **  Le  droit  est  le  sou- 
verain  du  monde,"  would  become  a  fact.  The  substitution  of  arbi- 
tration for  war  would  advance  the  reign  of  right,  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  make  commerce  free,  and  establish  a  brotherhood 
of  nations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Major  Powell  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  term  ^^jus  gentium,' 
and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  meant  the  law  found  among  all 
nations,  rather  then  international  law.  While  law  and  rights  are 
nearly  synonymous,  the  history  of  law  developes  the  difficulty 
attending  the  determination  of  what  is  right.  When  that  is  so  found 
by  the  majority  it  then  finds  expression  in  law.  As  the  people  in  a 
nation  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  justice,  so  the  same 
obstacle  is  met  in  determining  international  rights.  Referring  to 
certain  publicists  who  sought  to  control  the  disposition  of  property 
pending  wars,  he  said  that  it  was  apparent  that  mankind  was 
becoming  more  belligerent,  and  that  wars  were  more  destructive  of 
life  and  property  than  formerly. 

The  result,  however,  of  all  this  was  to  lessen  the  number  of 
nations,  and  with  fewer  nations,  organization  with  a  view  to  per- 
manent  peace  became  more  probable. 

Mr.  Otis  Bigelow  called  attention  to  an  extract  taken  from 
'^Heber's  Travels  in  India,"  (vol.  2,  p.  28,)  as  follows: 

**  The  Braijarrees,  or  carriers  of  grain,  a  singular  wandering  race 
who  pass  their  whole  time  in  transporting  grain  from  one  part  of 
India  to  the  other — seldom  on  their  own  account  but  as  agents  for 
more  wealthy  dealers.  They  move  about  in  large  bodies  with  their 
wives  and  children,  dogs  and  loaded  bullocks.  The  men  are  all 
armed  as  a  protection  against  petty  thieves.  Froni  the  sovereign 
and  armies  of  Hindustan  they  have  no  apprehensions.  Even  con- 
tending armies  allow  them  to  pass  and  repass  safely,  never  taking 
their  goods  without  purchase  or  even  preventing  them  if  they  choose 
from  victualling  their  enemy's  camp.  Both  sides  wisely  agree  to 
respect  and  encourage  a  branch  of  industry,  the  interruption  of 
which  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequence  to  either.*' 
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Eighty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  May  20,  1884. 

Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Curator  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  series  of  photographs 

from  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted. 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett  read  a  paper  on  '*  Comparative  Fre- 
quency OF  Certain  Eye  Diseases  in  the  White  and  the  Colored 
Race  in  the  United  States.'* 

abstract. 

Dr.  Burnett  related  briefly  the  history  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  colored  race  was  suddenly  transported  from  its  old  to  its  new 
environment.  Now,  physicians  have  been  earnest  in  the  inquiry 
how  much  this  race  has  been  affected  by  contact  with  the  superior 
rac  e.  Dr.  Burnett  himself  has  made  extensive  researches  on  this 
question  at  the  eye  and  ear  dispensary,  and  his  address  was  a  repe- 
tition of  his  experience,  2,341  cases  having  been  examined — 1,530 
colored,  1,811  white.  The  statistics  covered  inquiries  concerning 
constitutional  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  optical 
instrument  itself.  The  most  marked  race  difference  is  in  the  en- 
tire absence  of  granular  lids  in  the  blacks,  while  it  forms  quite  a 
large  per  cent,  of  eye  disease  among  the  whites.  In  healing  power 
the  races  are  alike. 

Dr.  Elmer  Reynolds  read  a  paper  on  a  *'  Collection  of 
Antiquities  from  Vendome,  Senlis,  and  the  Cave-Dwellings 
OF  France." 

Dr.  Reynolds  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments sent  to  him  by  correspondents  in  P'rance,  and  his  paper  was 
a  narration  of  his  story,  reaching  through  the  archaeolithic,  the 
neolithic,  and  the  bronze  age.  The  objects  were  sent  by  the  Count 
de  Maricourt  and  his  brother,  the  Baron  de  Maricourt,  as  types  of 
all  the  characteristic  stone  implements  in  France.  Dr.  Reynolds 
reviewed  the  collection  in  the  light  of  his  own  experiences,  and 
showed  the  method  of  manufacture  and  the  uses  of  each. 
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Mr.  William  H.  Holmes  read  the  following  paper  on 

''Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of   Man  on  the   Site  of  the 

City  of  Mexico.'* 

Aboriginal  art  in  Mexico  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  de- 
veloped and  flourished  within  her  own  borders,  and  the  story  of  her 
culture  is,  therefore,  quite  fully  recorded  in  the  superficial  deposits  of 
the  country.  The  volcanic  and  lacustrine  formations  of  the  elevated 
valleys  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  teem  with  relics  of 
many  human  periods,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  is  dotted 
with  the  ruins  of  temples  and  cities.  Up  to  this  time  the  efforts  of 
investigators  have  been  confined  to  the  exploration  of  points  of 
popular  interest  and  in  touching,  somewhat  superficially,  upon  the 
more  glittering  problems.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  classi- 
fying and  describing  the  multitude  of  minor  relics.  The  ceramic 
art,  which  was  phenomenally  developed,  has  received  scarcely  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  this  condition  of  affairs  that  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  presenting  this  paper,  based  as  it  is,  upon  a 
brief  study  of  the  contents  of  the'soil  within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

Incomplete  as  my  observations  were,  they  afforded  me  a  most 
welcome  opportunity  of  beginning  the  study  of  the  ceramic  art  of 
Mexico  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  observation  of  relics  in  place. 
Superb  as  are  the  collections  within  the  Mexican  Museum,  their 
study  is  rendered  extremely  unsatisfactory  by  the  absence  of  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  chronology.  Fortunately 
the  section  of  deposits  here  presented  reads  with  the  readiness  of 
an  open  book,  giving  not  only  the  proper  sequence  to  its  own  trea- 
sures, but,  I  doubt  not,  making  clear  the  relative  position  of  many 
other  relics  that  would,  otherwise,  go  unclaimed  and  unclassified. 

The  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas  is  naturally  a  great  re- 
pository of  the  ceramic  remains  of  the  pre-Columbian  peoples. 
One  has  but  to  wander  into  almost  any  of  the  suburban  villages, 
wherever  excavations  are  gomg  on,  to  witness  the  exhumation  of 
multitudes  of  fragmentary  utensils,  many  of  which  have  been  a 
second  and  a  third  time  thrown  up  and  rebuilt  into  the  edifices  and 
defences  of  successive  cities. 

During  the  spring  of  1884  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Central 
Railway  station,  which  is  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
old  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city,  dating  back  perhaps  to  early 
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Spanish  times,  lie  just  outside  of  the  inclosure  of  the  station,  and 
the  road  has  been  cut  through  these  leveled  works,  and  through  the 
accumulated  refuse  of  a  small  suburban  village,  now  represented  by 
a  dilapidated  church  and  a  few  adobe  hovels. 

The  section  exposed  by  the  railway  cuttings  exhibits  a  curious 
agglomeration  of  the  deposits  of  all  past  human  periods.  The  re- 
mains of  previous  times  and  peoples — pottery,  stone,  and  skeletons — 
have  recently  been  redistributed  by  the  greatest  of  all  innovators, 
the  spade  of  the  Yankee.  To  those,  therefore,  who  halt  only  to 
examine  the  deposits  along  the  immediate  line  of  the  railway  there 
is  nothing  visible  but  utter  confusion,  although  a  glance  is  sufficient 
to  show  that,  in  every  spadeful,  there  is  evidence  of  many  widely 
separated  stages  of  art. 

Just  west  of  the  line,  however,  and  apparently  outside  of  the  old 
line  of  circumvallation  is  an  area — an  acre,  more  or  less — on  which 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  adobe  bricks  has  been  established. 
Here  excavations  have  been  made  exposing  the  heretofore  undis- 
turbed accumulations  of  past  ages  to  the  depth  often  of  eight  or 
ten  feet. 

The  general  surface  of  this  area  is  perhaps  from  three  to  four  feet 
below  the  broad  masses  of  ancient  ramparts,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lacustrine  plain 
about  it.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  recent  writer,  that  there  is  proba- 
bly no  spot  remaining  about  the  city  of  Mexico  that  shows  a  trace 
of  pre-Spanish  structures,  but  I  am  convinced  that  here  we  have 
such  a  spot.  The  surface  is  humpy  and  uneven,  the  result  probably 
of  comparatively  recent  ditch-digging  or  house-building ;  but  there 
is  a  gentle  arching  of  the  whole  area  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  entire  mass  is  composed  very  greatly  of  rem- 
nants of  aboriginal  art,  seems  to  warrant  my  conclusion.  Across 
one  side  of  this  area  the  old  Spanish  walls  were  built  and  the  adobe 
diggers  are  now  encroaching  upon  the  other.  So  full  is  the  soil  of 
relics,  chiefly  of  pottery,  that  the  workmen  are  greatly  embarrassed 
in  their  labors,  even  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  by  the  side  of 
each  pit  is  a  great  heap,  composed  of  fragments  too  large  to  be 
worked  into  the  brick.  In  one  place  a  section  is  exposed  in  a  con- 
tinuous vertical  wall  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long  and  more  than 
eight  feet  deep.  The  upper  part  bears  evidence  of  more  or  less 
disturbance,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  exposed  deposits  have  re- 
mained absolutely  undisturbed  since  the  day  of  their  deposition. 
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This  is  made  apparent  by  the  very  distinctly  stratified  character  of 
the  soil,  which  consists  of  dark  loam  with  more  or  less  sand,  im- 
purities, and  broken  relics. 

It  is  difficult  Co  say  to  what  extent  the  stratification  is  aqueous, 
or  to  what  extent  the  result  of  periods  of  unequal  artificial  accumu- 
lation. The  fact  that  the  base  of  the  exposed  section  is  several 
feet  lower  than  the  present  snrface  of  the  lake,  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  its  waters  actually  washed  the  walls  of  the  ancient  setlle- 
nicni.  The  level  of  the  lake  has,  during  historic  times,  undergone 
such  diverse  changes  that  it  cannot  be  surmised  what  was  its  condi- 
tion at  any  particular  i>eriod  of  the  remote  past. 

The  accompanying  section,  figure  i,  although  representing  but  a 
small  part  of  the  horizontal  exposure,  shows  all  the  important  fea- 
tures in  their  proper  relations  to  one  another.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  visits  to  the  s[>ot,  most  of  which  were  made  with  ihc 
purpose  of  assuring  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  preceding  observa- 
tions.    The  deposits  of  fragmentary  pottery  reach  to  the  base  of  the 


Fig.  I. — Seclion  showing  two  periods  of  occupation. 


section,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they 
accumulated  with  the  soil  and  are  not  subsequent  intrusions.  This 
is  apparent,  not  only  from  their  deposition  in  more  or  less  contin- 
uous horizontal  layers,  as  shown  in  the  section,  but  from  the  identi- 
cal character  of  fragments  occurring  at  eorresponding  depths. 

The  prevailing  type  of  ware,  throughout  the  lower  part  of  the 
section,  is  very  archaic  and  is  to  all  ap|)earences  quite  distinct  from 
the  handsome  pottery  characteristic  of  the  upperhalf  of  the  section. 

It  was  simple  in  form  and  rude  in  finish  and  little  superior  in  any 
res|)ect  to  the  rudest  products  of  Che  wild  Indians  of  North  America. 
At  the  base  the  fragments  are  small  and  much  decayed ;  higher,  they 
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are  larger  and  belter  preserved,  although  I  was  unable  to  secure  a 
complete,  unbroken  vessel. 

The  only  form  that  came  to  my  notice,  although  thousands  of 
pieces  were  examined,  is  a  kind  of  deep  cup  or  bowl,  not  unlike 
our  common  flower  pot,  and  having  a  flaltish  bottom  and  an  ex- 
tremely uneven  and  ragged  rim.  In  all  cases  the  exterior  surface 
is  covered  with  impressions  of  coarse  woven  fabrics,  the  single  indi- 
<:atioii  of  advance  toward  better  finish  being  a  slight  polishing  of 
the  interior  surface,  which  was  accomplished  with  a  smooth  imple- 
ment, such  as  a  i)ebble  or  shell.  Where  well  preserved,  the  paste 
is  generally  hard  and  fine  grained,  but  shows  in  all  cases  a  rather 
rough  granular  fracture.  The  character  of  the  tempering  material 
cannot  be  made  out,  but,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  texture  indicates 
the  former  presence  of  fibrous  particles  like  finely  pulverized  s^a-ss, 
leaves,  or  straw.  The  surface  is  of  a  pale,  yellowish  red  or  terra 
cotta  color  the  result  of  the  bakmg  while  the  mterior  of  the  mass  is 
generally  a  dark  gray 

In  Fig  2  I  present  an  example  of  this  pottery  which  is  restored 
from  fragments  These  did  not  come  from  the  wall  of  the  section, 
but  from  a  pit  a  short  distance  away  where  the  pieces  were  larger 


Fig.  2. — Vessel  orihe  most  primiiive  style, 
and  better  preserved.  In  this  example  the  rim  is  thick  and  slightly 
enlarged  as  if  squeezed  over  the  edge  of  a  basket  used  as  a  mold.  In 
most  cases  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the  edge  even  or 
smooth,  and  the  finger  marks  and  the  irregular  partings  of  the  mar- 
gin, which  came  from  squeezing  the  clay  into  or  over  molds  and 
expanding  the  edges  to  secure  greater  size,  are  all  visible. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  well  preserved  and  clearly  defined  impres- 
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sion  of  the  fabric  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  vessels. 
The  clay  was  probably  not  of  a  character  to  take  a  clear  impression 
and  the  cloth  was  apparently  of  a  ragged,  irregular  kind.  The 
mesh  was  open  and  the  thread  coarse  and  slightly  twisted.  The 
finer  specimens  show  about  eight  intersections  to  the  inch  and  the 
coarser  probably  six.  In  some  cases  one  series  of  threads  seem  to 
have  been  large  and  the  other  small.  These  fabrics  were  applied  to 
the  entire  exterior  surface  of  the  vessel,  but  not  with  much  regu- 
larity. They  may  have  served  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  ware 
while  in  a  plastic  state. 

This  pottery  is  distributed  in  horizontal  layers  throughout  a  ver- 
tical series  more  than  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  represents  an  early 
epoch  of  the  art  of  Anahuac. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  group  of  beds  we  encounter 
two  other  varieties  of  ware.  These  may  have  been  developed  from 
the  rude  form  in  the  natural  course  of  progress  but  there  are  few 
indications  of  this  growth  here.  They  are  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  later  than  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  the  section.  The 
transition  is  very  abrupt. 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  can  only  present  this  order  of  occurrence 
as  characteristic  of  this  locality  and  of  this  section.  There  may  be 
very  different  combinations  in  other  places,  but  the  order  of  sequence 
here  indicated  is,  in  the  light  of  history,  very  suggestive.  If  the 
Aztecs,  as  tradition  has  it,  were  the  first  to  settle  on  this  margin  of 
the  swampy  shore  of  the  lake,  then  this  cord-marked  ware  is  the 
product  of  their  earliest  or  savage  period,  and  the  finer  wares  occur- 
ing  at  first  so  sparingly  indicate  trade  with  the  more  advanced 
peoples  of  neighboring  settlements. 

The  variety  of  ware  second  to  appear  in  the  ascending  scale  is 
represented  by  fragments  of  large,  round-bodied,  symmetrical  pots 
or  casks,  with  gently  constricted  necks  and  thick  rounded  recurving 
rims.  The  paste  is  generally  reddish  upon  the  surface  and  gray  in 
the  mass,  and  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  silicious  tempering 
material.  The  surface,  exterior  and  interior,  is  painted  a  dark 
brownish  red  and  has  been  evenly  polished.  Average  specimens 
have  been,  perhaps,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  The  walls  are  always  very  thick.  Fig.  3,  is  drawn  from 
fragments  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  the  whole  shape  clearly. 
Pottery  like  this  is  found  imbedded  in  the  adobe  bricks  of  the  pyra- 
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mid  of  Chottila,  and  is  common  in  the  ancient  graves  of  Costa  Rica 
and  New  Granada.  Large  vases  recently  brought  from  the  province 
of  Chiriqui  are  identical  with  these  in  every  respect. 


Fig.  3. — Earthem  vessel  from  the  lower  series  of  deposits. 


Associated  with  this  ware  and  beginning  apparently  a  little  higher 
in  the  section,  we  find  the  remains  of  the  third  variety.  The  ves- 
sels are  mostly  cup-shaped.  They  are  well  made,  are  simple  in 
treatment,  and  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  symmetry.  The  prevailing 
color  is  a  light  yellowish  terra-cotta  tending  toward  orange.  The 
surfaces  are  moderately  well  polished  but  rarely  show  attempts  at 
ornamentation.  The  forms  are  repeated  in  the  more  elaborate 
wares  that  succeed  it.  This  ware  is  identical  in  most  respects  with 
much  of  that  found  in  the  adobe  mass  of  the  pyramids  of  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  Texcoco,  and  Choiula,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
of  Texcocingo.  It  is,  apparently,  the  forerunner  of  some  of  the 
more  elegant  wares  of  the  surface  deposits  of  the  section.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower  series  of  deposits  this  ware  predom- 
inates greatly  over  both  the  heavy  ware, and  the  archaic  pottery 
already  described.  By  reference  to  the  section  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  surface  of  the  lower  series  of  beds  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  more  recent  occupants  of  the  site  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  epoch.  Excavations  have  been  made  and  afterwards 
filled  up  with  gradually  accumulating  refuse,  so  that  a  series  of  im- 
perfect stratified  deposits  has  been  spread  over  alt,  at  first  following 
the  curves  of  the  disturbed  surface.     There  is,  however,  no  very 
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well  defined  line  of  separation  between  the  older  and  newer  forma- 
tions. The  distinction  is  rendered  much  clearer  by  the  contents 
of  the  soil.  There  are  occasional  layers  of  stone  and  adobe  bricks, 
representing  the  foundations  of  houses,  as  seen  in  the  section. 
There  are  great  quantities  of  fragmentary  pottery,  among  which  I 
find  many  of  the  artistic  shapes  and  rich  decorations  characteristic 
of  the  surface  deposits  of  Anahuac.  Included  I  find  also  fragments 
of  the  two  varieties  last  described.  There  are  occasional  stone  im- 
plements and  great  quantities  of  obsidian  knives,  hundreds  of  which 
are  as  perfect  as  when  first  struck  from  the  core.  These  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  later  Aztec  period.  Near  the  surface  there  are 
fragments  of  glazed  ware  indicating  Spanish  influence.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  in  the  shallow  ditches  of  the  suburban  villages,  frag- 
ments of  vessels  of  aboriginal  form  and  decoration,  covered  with 
Spanish  glaze.  Indeed  such  vessels  can  be  seen  in  use  by  the  Indians 
of  to-day  and  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  modern  markets. 

The  pottery  of  the  upper  division  of  the  section  presents  great 
variety  of  form  and  ornamentation,  but  in  material  and  treatment  it 
is  extremely  uniform.  The  paste  is  compact  and  heavy,  and  has  a 
moderately  even,  finely  granular  fracture.  In  rare  cases  the  fracture 
is  smooth  or  conchoidal.  The  more  common  wares  are  lighter  and 
more  porous  than  those  of  finer  finish.  The  whole  mass  is  often  of 
a  pale  brick-red  color,  the  baking  having  been  thorough ;  but  more 
frequently  the  interior  is  of  a  dark  blue  gray,  indicating  imperfect 
firing.  The  paste  is  generally  hard  and  the  ware  has  in  many  cases 
a  sonorous  or  metallic  ring.  The  walls  vary  in  thickness  with  the 
individual  vessel.  The  tempering  when  distinguishable  is  alwa)*s 
silicious. 

The  method  of  finishing  the  surfiice  is  quite  uniform  although 
carried  to  very  difi'erent  degrees  of  perfection.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  piece  without  polish  ;  and  figurines  and  elaborately  modeled 
forms  are  generally  quite  ])lain  As  a  rule  the  vessels  have  been 
very  carefully  polished.  In  many  examples  the  markings  of  the 
polishing  implement  are  distinctly  visible ;  indeed  this  is  true  of 
the  unimportant  parts  of  the  majority  of  vessels  of  the  most  perfect 
finish.  The  polish  of  the  finer  examples  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  it  the  result  of  purely  mechanical  processes.  The  pol- 
ishing has  generally  been  done  after  the  application  of  the  color 
and  color-designs,  but  sometimes  before.  Unpolished  surfaces  show 
impressions  of  the  potter's  fingers. 
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There  are  no  indications  of  the  use  of  a  wheel.  The  vessels  are 
seldom  absolutely  true  in  outline,  but  in  a  general  way  are  remark- 
able for  symmetry  and  grace.  The  colors  employed  in  finishing  and 
decorating  are  pleasing  and  often  extremely  rich.  The  reds  predom- 
inate, the  whole  surface  of  the  simple  forms  being  frequently  finished 
with  it.  Upon  this  the  designs  are  ])ainted  in  black,  white,  and 
different  tones  of  red.  In  the  more  common  utensils  the  figures  are 
drawn,  often  carelessly,  upon  the  plain  untinted  surface.  The  brush 
has  been  handled  with  freedom  and  the  designs  are  often  quite  elabo- 
rate.    Occasionally  we  find  incised  figures  and  stamped  patterns. 

The  various  shapes  of  vessels  obtained  at  this  locality  may  be 
classified  under  a  few  heads. 

First,  there  are  many  cups  and  bowls  ranging  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  generally  quite  shallow.  The  bottoms 
are  usually  flat  and  the  walls  expand  regularly  to  the  rim.  Two 
examples  varying  from  the  rule  are  given  in  Figs.  4  and  s-     Fig.  4 


Flc.  4. — Vessel  from  the  upper  deposits. 

shows  a  slightly  polished,  unpainted  pan  of  dark,  ochreous  tint, 
with  upright  sides  and  fiat  bottom.  The  base,  outside,  is  slightly 
convex  next  the  circumference  and  concave  at  the  center.     It  is 


—Vessel  from  the  upper  deposit 


eight  inches  in  diameter.     Fig.  5  illustrates  a  deep  cup  of  similar 
color  and  finish ;  a  [lainted  design  consisting  of  parallel  encircling 
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lines  occupies  the  exterior  surface  of  the  rim.     The  form  is  an  un- 
usual one  in  Mexico. 

Most  of  the  vessels  obtained  from  the  upper  stratum  are  neallf 
finished  and  tastefully  decorated  Some  are  polished  like  a  mirror 
over  the  entire  surface,  exterior  and  interior.  A  favorite  form  is 
that  of  a  shallow  fiat-bottomed  cup  of  moderate  size,  Fig.  6.  The 
designs  are  greatly  varied  and  are  painted  in  black  or  in  black  and 
white.     The  white  pigment  has  been  applied  subsequently  to  the 


Fig.  6, — Vessel  with  fifjures 


polishing  of  the  surface  and  can  be  removed  with  ease.  Vessels  of 
this  and  similar  forms  are  often  furnished  with  tripod  supports. 
One  example  of  the  latter  variety  is  given  in  Fig.  7.  The  bowls 
are  often  very  shallow.     The  designs  are  simple  and  occupy  the  in- 


Fig.  7. — Tripod  dish  with  designs 


terior  surface.  A  curious  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  interior 
surface  of  the  bottom  is  scorialed  with  deeply  incised  reticulated 
lines,  a  device  probably  intended  for  the  grating  of  food  or  spices  and 
one  siill  employed  by  the  present  inhabitants.  A  few  examples  of 
this  general  class  of  ware  show  stamped  decoration.  In  its  manu- 
facture molds  were  probably  used  in  which  intagho  designs  had 
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en  executed.     Some  fragments  of  cups  exhibit  figures  formed  of 
nute  hemispherical  nodes.     They  are  further  embellished  by  the 


Fig.  8.— Tripod  dish  with  scoriated  bottom 


dition  of  sharp  conical  nodes  about  the  rim.  A  remarkable  feature 
these  cups  is  the  occurrence  of  groups  of  triangular  perforations, 
t  with  a  sharp  tool,  and  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  Maltese 
OSS.  These  perforations  are  placed  so  low  on  the  body  as  to 
ake  the  vessel  unfit  for  containing  liquids.  In  the  museum  of 
exico  there  are  a  few  examples  extensively  perforated,  leaving 
lOUt  the  middle  zone  of  the  body  only  a  sort  of  lattice  work  of  the 
iginal  walls.  The  same  style  of  work  is  elaborately  practiced  by 
riental  peoples. 

One  large  class  of  vessels  resemble  an  hour-glass  in  shape.  They 
e  really  double  cups,  one  end  being  usually  smaller  than  the  other 
id  serving  as  a  foot,  but  both  cups  are  equally  well  finished.  The 
.terior  surface  is  highly  polished  and  colored  a  deep  red,  and 
tinted  with  designs  in  black  and  white.  The  fragments  are  large 
id  very  numerous.     Fig.  9  illustrates  the  prevailing  form.     The 
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diameter  ranges  from  three  to  six  inches  or  more.     Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  vessels  in  the  Museum  are  of  this  general  shape. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  one  comes  upon  fragments  of  the  richly 
colored  and  highly  finished  wares  characteristic  tic  of  the  regions  of 
Cholula  and  of  the  South.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  few  small 
pieces.     Two  of  these  are  shown  in  Figs.  lo  and  ii.     Their  rarity 


Fig.  io. — Meander  design  pninted  in  rich  colon. 


makes  it  probable  that  they  came  to  this  spot  by  trade.     The  first 
shows  a  fine  strong  treatment  of  the  fret  and  the  other  of  the  scroll. 


Fig.  II— Scroll 


ited  in  rich  colors. 


These  forms  are  characteristic  of  the  best  period  of  art  in  both 
North  and  South  America.  The  chief  charm  of  this  ware  is  its  rich 
color — an  orange  ground  with  figures  in  red  and  black,  the  whole 
surface  being  polished  like  glass. 

1  found  no  specimen  exhibiting  delicate  green  and  pink  decora- 
tions such  as  may  be  seen  at  San  Jtian  Teotiahuacan,  and  such 
as  are  seen  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  vases  in  the  Mexican 
Museum. 

In  the  upper  series  of  deposits  indicated  in  the  section,  I  found 
a  fragment  of  a  very  remarkable  form  of  vase.  It  is  represented  by 
a  number  of  examples  in  the  Mexican   Museum,  one  of  which  is 
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shown  in  Fig.  12.     It  has  been  called  a  brasier  and  a  censer,  and 
is  thought  to  have  been  employed  in  religious  cerennonies,  but  its 


Fig.  1 


— Ceremoniil 


true  use  is  probably  unknown.  The  shape  is,  however,  suggestive 
of  some  especial  ceremonial  office.  It  resembles  a  short,  upright 
cylinder,  encircled  midway  by  a  groove.  There  are  two  massive,  ■ 
horizon  tally -looped  handles  attached  to  the  sides  a  little  below  the 
middle.  The  bowl  is  rather  shallow.  The  lower  third  of  the  vessel 
consists  of  a  hollow  foot  resembling  the  bowl  above,  but  open  at 
the  sides  beneath  the  handles.  The  conformation  is  such  that  a 
heavy  cord  could  be  passed  through  the  handles  and  across  the 
doubly  cloven  foot  for  suspension  as  a  swinging  censer.  The  ex- 
posed surfaces  are  usually  highly  polished  and  the  colors  embrace 
black  and  many  rich  tones  of  red. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  traces  were  found  of  the  dark,  highly 
ornate  pottery  so  often  seen  in  modem  times  and  so  frequently 
brought  away  by  tourists.  This  ware  may  have  a  legitimate  place 
in  Aztec  art,  but  does  not  occur  among  the  ancient  productions  in 
any  locality  visited  by  me.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  all  the  speci- 
mens now  seen  in  the  shops  of  Mexico  and  offered  for  sale  by  hawk- 
ers on  the  streets  and  at  the  stations — especially  at  San  Juan — are 
modern  products.  They  are,  however,  wonderfully  well  executed, 
and  the  appearance  of  antiquity  given  them  is  truly  remarkable. 
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I  have,  from  the  pits  at  the  railway  station,  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous articles  in  clay,  bits  of  images  of  men  and  animals,  whistles, 
spindle-whorls,  and  the  like.  A  portion  of  a  curious  head  foundis 
duplicated  in  a  pipe  preserved  in  the  Museum  and  represented  in 


Fig.   13. — Pipe  with  grotesque  heads  on  the  bowl,  in  the  Mexican  Nationtl 


Fig.  13.  The  whistles  are  generally  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  the 
spindle-wh  oris  are  not  different  from  chose  of  other  parts  of  Anahuac 

In  conclusion,  I  may  recall  in  a  very  few  words  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  this  section,  calling  attention  to  the  order  ol 
events  suggested  by  them. 

It  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  the  site  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  people  in  a  very  primitive 
stage  of  art,  the  remains  of  which  art,  so  far  as  found,  include  nothing 
but  fragments  of  an  extremely  rude  pottery.  There  are  no  traces  ot 
tools  and  no  indications  of  houses.  This  period  of  occupancy  was  a 
very  long  one,  as  it  permitted  the  accumulation  in  nearly  horizontal 
layers  of  at  least  eight  feet  of  finely  comminuted  refuse. 

It  is  further  seen  that  far  along  in  this  period  of  occupancy  new 
forms  of  art  appeared  that  do  not  look  like  the  work  of  the  proper 
occupants  of  the  site  produced  by  gradual  improvement,  but  rather 
like  intrusive  products  acquired  by  exchange  or  otherwise  from 
more  cultured  tribes.  Again,  at  the  end  of  this  first  period  there  is 
a  horizon,  pretty  well  marked,  above  which  primitive  forms  of  art 
do  not  appear. 

Near  the  base  of  the  deposits  of  the  second  period  foundations 
of  houses  are  discovered  in  which  rubble,  squared  stones,  and  adobe 
bricks  have  been  used.  In  this  part  of  the  section  we  find  stone 
implements  and  ceramic  products  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 
With  these,  and  especially  near  the  surface,  there  is  a  layer  abound- 
ing in  obsidian  implements.  This  marks  the  last  and  culminating 
stage  of  Aztec  art,  ending  in  the  historic  period  proper. 
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Speculation  upon  the  period  of  time  represented  by  this  section 
would  be  useless,  and  an  attempt  to  correlate  the  events  recorded 
with  those  shadowed  forth  in  tradition  would  be  equally  vain.  The 
earliest  period  is  probably  beyond  the  ken  of  tradition,  and  the  last 
marks  the  historic  period  of  Aztec  occupation. 


Special  Session,  October  ii,  1884. 

In  accordance  with  a  call  of  the  Council,  the  Society  met  in  special 
session  at  Columbian  University  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  an  address  from  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor,  of  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land. 

Through  invitation  extended  by  order  of  the  council  there  were 
also  present  members  of  the  Philosophical  and  Biological  Societies, 
of  the  Cosmos  Club,  as  well  as  officers,  professors  and  students  of 
Columbian  University. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Powell,  who  in  a 
few  words  introduced  the  speaker,  who  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress on — 

**HOW  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN   ANTHROPOLOGY  PRESENT   THEM- 
SELVES TO  THE  ENGLISH  MIND.*' 

I  have  seldom,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  felt  myself  in  a  more  diffi- 
cult position  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  Yesterday  morning,  when 
we  returned  from  an  expedition  out  into  the  far  west — an  expedition 
which  your  President  was  to  have  joined,  but  which,  to  our,  great 
regret,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up — I  heard  that  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  make,  not  merely  a  five-minutes*  speech,  but  a  subtantial  address; 
and  since  that  time  my  mind  has  been  almost  entirely  full  of  the 
new  things  that  I  have  been  seeing  and  hearing  in  the  domain  of 
anthropology  in  this  city.  I  have  been  seeing  the  working  of  that 
unexampled  institution,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  studying  the 
collections  which,  in  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
have  been  brought  in  from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  and,  after  that,  in  odd  moments,  I  have  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind,  what  can  I  possibly  say  to  the  Anthropological  Society  when 
6 
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I  am  called  upon  to  face  them  at  thirty-six  hours'  notice?     I  will 
not  apologize;  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

I  quite  understand  that  Major  Powell,  who  is  a  man  who  gener- 
ally has  a  good  reason  for  everything  that  he  does,  had  a  good 
reason  for  desiring  that  an  anthropologist  from  England  should  say 
something  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  new  and  growing  science 
in  England  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  America — for  believ- 
ing that  some  communication  would  be  acceptable  between  the  old 
country  and  the  new  upon  a  subject  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
have  so  much  interest  in  common,  and  can  render  to  one  another 
so  much  service  in  the  direction  of  their  work.  And  therefore  I 
take  it  that  I  am  to  say  before  you  this  evening,  without  elaborate 
oratory  and  without  even  careful  language,  how  the  problems  of 
American  anthropology  present  themselves  to  the  English  mind. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  has  struck  me  most  in  America,  from 
the  anthropological  point  of  view,  is  a  certain  element  of  old- 
fash  ionedn  ess.  I  mean  old-fash ionedness  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word — an  old-fashioned ncss  which  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
colonization  of  America.  Since  the  Stuart  time,  though  America, 
on  the  whole,  has  become  a  country  of  most  rapid  progress  in 
development,  as  compared  with  other  districts  of  the  world,  there 
has  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  it  a  conservatism  of  even  an  intense 
character.  In  districts  of  the  older  States,  away  from  the  centres 
of  population,  things  that  are  old-fashioned  to  modern  Europe 
have  held  their  own  with  a  tenacity  somewhat  surprising.  If  I 
ever  become  possessed  of  a  spinning-wheel,  an  article  of  furniture 
now  scarce  in  England,  I  can  hardly  get  a  specimen  better  than 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  ** my  great-grandmother*s spining-wheel"  is 
shown — standing,  perhaps,  in  the  lumber-room,  perhaps  in  an  or- 
namental ])la(:e  in  the  drawing-room — oftener  than  in  any  other 
country  that  I  ever  visiticd. 

In  another  respect  Pennsylvania  has  shown  itself  to  me  fruitful  of 
old-fashioned  products.  I  was  brought  up  among  the  Quakers — 
like  so  many,  I  dare  say,  who  are  present ;  for  the  number  of  times 
in  the  week,  or  even  in  the  day  in  which  it  occurs  that  those  whom 
one  meets  prove  to  be  at  least  of  Quaker  descent,  represents  a  pro- 
portion which  must  be  highly  pleasant  to  the  Quaker  mind.  In 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  there  has  recently  come 
out  a  fact  unknown,  especially  to  the  Friends  themselves.  Their 
opinion  has  always  been  that  they  came  into  existence  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  1600,  by  spontaneous  generation,  in  an  outburst  of 
spiritual  development  in  England.  It  has  now  been  shown,  especi- 
ally by  the  researches  of  Robert  Barclay  (not  the  old  controversialist, 
but  a  modern  historian,)  that  the  Quakers  were  by  no  means  the 
absolutely  independent  creation  that  they  and  others  had  supposed 
them  to  be ;  that  they  were  derived  from  earlier  existing  denomina- 
tions by  a  process  which  is  strictly  that  of  development.  Their 
especial  ancestors,  so  to  speak,  were  a  division  of  the  early  Dutch 
sect  known  as  Mennonites.  The  Friends  have  undergone  much 
modification  as  to  theological  doctrine;  but  some  of  their  most  pro- 
nounced characteristics,  such  as  the  objection  to  war  an  oaths,  and 
even  details  of  costume,  and  the  silent  grace  before  meals,  remain 
as  proofs  of  Mennonite  derivation.  To  find  the  Mennonites  least 
changed  from  their  original  condition  is  now  less  easy  in  their  old 
homes  in  Europe  than  in  their  adopted  homes  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  whither  they  have  migrated  from  time  to  time  up  till 
quite  recently  in  order  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  serve  as  soldiers. 
They  have  long  been  a  large  and  prosperous  body  back  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  went  to  see  them ;  and  they  are  a  very  striking  instance 
of  permanency  of  institutions,  where  an  institution  or  a  state  of 
society  can  get  into  prosperous  conditions  in  a  secluded  place,  cut 
off  from  easy  access  of  the  world.  Among  them  are  those  who  dis- 
sent from  modern  alteration  and  changes  by  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
resolution  that  they  will  not  wear  buttons,  but  will  fasten  their  coats 
with  hooks  and  eyes,  as  their  forefathers  did.  And  in  this  way 
they  show  with  what  tenacity  custom  holds  when  it  has  become 
matter  of  scrupple  and  religious  sanction.  Others  have  conformed 
more  and  more  to  the  world ;  and  most  of  these  whom  I  have  seen 
were  gradually  conforming  m  their  dress  and  habits,  and  showing 
symptons  of  melting  into  the  general  population.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  America  does  offer  the  spectacle  of  a  phase  of  religious  life, 
which,  though  dwindling  away  in  the  old  world  region  where  it 
arose,  is  quite  well  preserved  in  this  newer  country,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  students  of  culture.  These  people,  who  show  such  plain 
traces  of  connection  with  the  historical  Anabaptists  that  they  may 
be  taken  as  their  living  representatives,  still  commemorate  in  their 
hymns  their  martyrs  who  fell  in  Switzerland  for  the  Anabaptist  faith. 
There  was  given  me  only  a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  an  old,  scarce 
hymn-book,  anterior  to  1600,  but  still  in  use,  in  which  is  a  hymn 
commemorative  of  the  martyr  Haslibach,  beheaded  for  refusing  to 
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conform  to  the  state  religion,  whose  head  laughed  when  it  was  cut  off. 

Now,  to  find  thus,  in  a  secluded  district,  an  old  state  of  society 
resisting  for  a  time  the  modifying  influences  which  have  already 
changed  the  world  around,  is  no  exceptional  state  of  things.  It 
shows  the  very  processes  of  resisted  but  eventually  prevailing  altera- 
tion which  anthropologists  have  to  study  over  larger  regions  of 
space  and  time  in  the  general  development  of  the  world.  In  visit- 
ing my  Mennonite  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  I  sometimes  noticed 
that  while  they  thought  it  nothing  strange  that  I  should  come  to 
study  them  and  their  history,  yet  when  I  was  asked  where  I  was 
going  next,  and  confessed  with  some  modesty  that  I  was  going  with 
Major  Powell  to  the  far  west  to  see  the  Zuftis,  this  confession  on  my 
part  was  received  with  a  look  of  amazement,  not  quite  unraingled 
with  kindly  reproof;  it  seemed  so  strange  to  my  friends  that  any 
person  travelling  about  of  his  own  will  should  deliberately  go  to 
look  at  Indians.  I  found  it  hard  to  refrain  from  pointing  out  that, 
after  all,  there  is  a  community  of  purpose  between  studies  of  the 
course  of  civilization  whether  carried  out  among  the  colonists  of 
Pennsylvania  or  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Investigation 
of  the  lower  races  is  made  more  obscure  and  difficult  through  the 
absence  of  the  guidance  of  written  history,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

A  glance  at  the  tribes  whom  Professor  Mosely  and  I  have  seen  in 
the  far  west  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  shown  one  or  two  results 
which  may  be  worth  stating;  and  one,  merely  parenthetical,  I 
think  I  must  take  leave  to  mention,  though  it  lies  outside  the  main 
current  of  my  subject.  ^ 

Our  look  at  North  American  Indians,  of  whom  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  write  a  good  deal  upon  second-hand  evidence,  had,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  a  very  encouraging  effect;  because  it  showed  that  on 
the  whole  much  of  the  writings  of  old  travelers  and  missionaries 
have  to  be  criticised,  yet  if,  when  carefully  compared,  they  agree  in 
a  statement,  personal  inspection  will  generally  verify  that  statement. 
One  result  of  our  visit  has  been,  not  a  diminution,  but  an  increase 
of  the  confidence  with  which  both  of  us  in  future  will  receive  the 
statements  of  travelers  among  the  Indians,  allowing  for  their  often 
being  based  upon  superficial  observation.  So  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  things  which  the  traveler  says  he  saw  and  heard,  we 
are,  I  believe,  upon  very  solid  ground. 

To  turn  to  our  actual  experiences.     The  things  that  one  sees 
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among  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  not  become  so  ''white  '  as  the 
Algonkins  and  the  Iroquois,  but  who  present  a  more  genuine  picture 
of  old  American  life,  do  often,  and  in  the  most  vivid  way,  present 
traces  of  the  same  phenomena  with  which  one  is  so  familiar  in  old- 
world  life.  Imagine  us  sitting  in  a  house  just  inside  California, 
engaged  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  fruitless  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  Professor  Mosely  to  obtain  a  lock  of  hair  of  a  Mojave  to  add 
to  his  collection.  The  man  objected  utterly.  He  shook  his  head. 
When  pressed,  he  gesticulated  and  talked.  No  ;  if  he  gave  up  that 
bit  of  hair,  he  would  become  deaf,  dumb,  grow  mad ;  and,  when  the 
medicine  man  came  to  drive  away  the  malady,  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  he  would  have  to  die.  Now,  all  this  represents  a  perfectly  old- 
world  group  of  ideas.  If  you  tried  to  get  a  lock  of  hair  in  Italy 
or  Spain,  you  might  be  met  with  precisely  the  same  resistance;  and 
you  would  find  that  the  reason  would  be  absolutely  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Mojave  expressed, — that  by  means  of  that  lock  of  hair 
one  can  be  bewitched,  the  consequence  being  disease.  And  within 
the  civilized  world  the  old  philosophy  which  accounts  for  disease  in 
general  as  the  intrusion  of  a  malignant  spirit  still  largely  remains  ; 
and  the  exorcising  such  a  demon  is  practised  by  white  men  as  a  re- 
ligious rite,  even  including  the  act  of  exsufflating  it,  or  blowing  it 
away,  which  our  Mojave  Indian  illustrated  by  the  gesture  of  blow- 
ing away  an  imaginary  spirit,  and  which  is  well  known  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  church. 
How  is  it  that  such  correspondence  with  old-world  ceremonies 
should  be  found  among  a  tribe  like  the  Mojaves,  apparently  Mongo- 
lian people,  though  separated  geographically  from  the  Mongolians 
of  Asia?  Why  does  the  civilization,  the  general  state  of  culture,  of 
the  world,  present  throughout  the  whole  range,  in  time  and  space, 
phenomena  so  wonderfully  similar  and  uniform  ?  This  question  is 
easy  to  ask ;  but  it  is  the  question  which,  in  a  few  words,  presents 
the  problem  which,  to  all  anthropologists  who  occupy  themselves 
with  the  history  of  culture,  is  a  problem  full  of  the  most  extreme 
difficulty,  upon  which  they  will  have  for  years  to  work,  collect- 
ing and  classifying  facts,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  the  lucky 
touch  will  be  made  which  will  disclose  the  answer.  At  present 
there  is  none  of  an  absolute  character.  There  is  no  day  in  my  life 
when  I  am  able  to  occupy  myself  with  anthropological  work,  in 
which  my  mind  does  not  swing  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two 
great  possible  answers  to  this  question.     Have  the  descendants  of  a 
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small  group  of  mankind  gone  on  teaching  their  children  the  same 
set  of  ideas,  carrying  them  on  from  generation  to  generation,  from 
age  to  age,  so  that  when  they  are  found  in  distant  regions,  among 
tribes  which  have  become  different  even  in  bodily  formation,  they 
represent  the  long-inherited  traditions  of  a  common  ancestry  ?  Or 
is  it  that  all  over  the  world,  man,  being  substantially  similar  in  mind, 
has  again  and  again,  under  similar  circumstances  of  life,  developed 
similar  groups  of  ideas  and  customs?  I  cannot,  I  think,  use  the 
opportunity  of  standing  at  this  table  more  profitably  then  by  in- 
sisting, in  the  strongest  manner  whicn  I  can  find  words  to  express, 
on  the  fundamental  importance  of  directing  attention  to  this  great 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  alone  bring  the  study  of  civili- 
zation into  its  full  development  as  a  science. 

Let  me  put  before  you  two  or  three  cases,  from  examples  which 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice  within  the  last  few  days,  as 
illustrating  the  ways  in  which  this  problem  comes  before  us  in  all 
its  difficulty. 

This  morning,  being  in  the  museum  with  Major  Powell,  Professor 
Mosely,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  looking  at  the  products  of  Indian  life  in 
the  far  west,  my  attention  was  called  to  certain  curious  instruments 
hanging  together  in  a  case  in  which  musical  instruments  are  con- 
tained. These  consisted  simply  of  flat,  oblong,  or  oval  pieces  of 
wood,  fastened  at  the  end  to  a  thong,  so  as  to  be  whirled  round  and 
round,  causing  a  whirring  or  roaring  noise.  The  instruments  in 
question  came,  one  from  the  Ute  Indians,  and  one  from  the  Zuftis. 
Now,  if  an  Australian,  finding  himself  inspecting  the  National  muse- 
um, happened  to  stand  in  front  of  the  case  in  question,  he  would 
stop  with  feelings  not  only  of  surprise,  but  probably  of  horror;  for 
this  is  an  instrument  which  to  him  represents,  more  intensely  than 
anything  else,  a  sense  of  mystery  attached  to  his  own  most  important 
religions  ceremonies,  especially  those  of  the  initiation  of  youths  to 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  where  an  instrument  quite  similar  in 
nature  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  warning  off  women  and  children. 
If  this  Australian  was  from  the  south,  near  Bass  Strait,  his  native  law 
is,  that,  if  any  woman  sees  these  instruments,  she  ought  immediately 
to  be  put  to  death ;  and  the  illustration  which  he  would  give  is, 
that,  in  old  times,  Tasmania  and  Australia  formed  one  continent, 
but  that  one  unlucky  day  it  so  happened  that  certain  boys  found  one 
of  these  instruments  hidden  in  the  bush,  and  showed  it  to  their 
mothers,  whereupon  the  sea  burst  up  through  the  land  in  a  deluge, 
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which  never  entirely  subsided,  but  still  remains  to  separate  Van 
Dieman*s  Land  from  Astralia.  And,  even  if  a  Caffre  from  South 
Africa  were  to  visit  the  collection,  his  attention  would  be  drawn  to 
the  same  instruments,  and  he  would  be  able  to  tell  that  in  this 
country  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loud  sounds,  and 
warning  the  women  from  the  ceremonies  attending  the  initiation  of 
boys.  How  different  the  races  and  languages  of  Australia  and 
Africa  !  yet  we  have  the  same  use  cropping  out  in  connection  with 
the  same  instrument ;  and  to  complete  its  history,  it  must  be  added 
that  there  are  passages  of  Greek  literature  which  show  pretty  plainly 
that  an  instrument  quite  similar  was  used  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus. 
The  last  point  is,  that  it  is  a  toy  well  known  to  country-people,  both 
in  Germany  and  in  England.  Its  English  name  is  the  * '  bull-roarer ;  * ' 
and,  when  the  children  play  with  it  in  the  country  villages,  it  is 
hardly  possible  (as  I  know  by  experience)  to  distinguish  its  sound 
from  the  bellowing  of  an  angry  bull. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  "  bull- 
roarer,"  in  so  many  regions  is  to  be  explained  by  historical  con- 
nection, or  by  independent  development,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, first,  that  it  is  an  apparatus  so  simple  as  possibly  to  have 
been  found  out  many  times ;  next,  that  its  power  of  emitting  a 
sound  audible  at  a  great  distance  would  suggest  to  Australians  and 
Caffres  alike  its  usefulness  at  religious  ceremonies  from  which  it  was 
desired  to  exclude  certain  persons.  Then  we  are  led  to  another  argu- 
ment, into  which  I  will  not  enter  now,  as  to  the  question  why  women 
are  excluded  in  the  most  rigid  manner  from  certain  ceremonies.  But 
in  any  event,  if  we  work  it  out  as  a  mere  question  of  probabilities, 
the  hypothesis  of  repeated  reinvention  under  like  circumstances  can 
hold  its  own  against  the  hypothesis  of  historical  connection ;  but 
which  explanation  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  both  are  partly  true, 
I  have  no  sufficient  means  to  decide.  Such  questions  as  these  being 
around  us  in  every  direction,  there  are  only  two  or  three  ways 
known  to  me  in  which  at  preeent  students  .can  attack  them  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  May  I  briefly  try  to  state, 
not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  example,  what  the  working  of  those 
methods  is  by  which  it  is  possible,  at  any  rate,  to  make  some  en- 
croachments upon  the  great  unsolved  problem  of  anthropology. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  such  a  group 
of  facts  may  be  called  the  argument  from  outlandishness.  When 
a  circumstance  is  so  uncommon  as  to  excite  surprise,  and  to  lead 
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one  to  think  with  wonder  why  it  should  have  come  into  existence, 
and  when  that  thing  appears  in  two  different  districts,  we  have  more 
ground  for  saying  that  there  is  a  certain  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  two  cases  of  its  appearance  than  in  the  comparison  of 
more  commonplace  matters.  Only  this  morning  a  case  in  point 
was  brought  rather  strongly  under  my  notice ;  not  that  the  facts  were 
unknown,  for  we  have  been  seeing  them  for  days  past  at  Zutii. 
The  Indians  of  the  north,  and  especially  the  Iroquois,  were,  as  we 
know,  apt  to  express  their  ideas  by  picture-writings,  in  the  detailed 
study  of  which  Col.  Mallery  is  now  engaged.  One  sign  which 
habitually  occurs  is  the  picture  of  an  animal  in  which  a  line  is 
drawn  from  the  throat,  through  the  picture  of  the  animal,  termi- 
nating in  the  heart.  Now,  the  North  American  Indians  of  the  lake 
district  have  a  distinct  meaning  attached  to  this  peculiar  heart-line, 
which  does  not  attach  to  ordinary  pictures  of  animals ;  they  mean 
some  animal  which  is  living,  and  whose  life  is  affected  in  some  way 
by  a  charm  of  some  kind. 

It  is  expressly  stated  by  Schoolcraft  that  a  picture  he  gives  of  a 
wolf  with  such  a  heart-line  means  a  wolf  with  a  charmed  heart.  It 
is  very  remarkable  to  find,  among  the  Zuflis,  representations  of  deer 
and  other  animals  drawn  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  magic  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Zuflis  is  connected, 
and  of  more  or  less  common  origin.  I  verified  this  supposition  by 
asking  Mr.  Gushing,  our  authority  on  Zuili  language  and  ideas,  what 
idea  was  generally  attached  to  this  well-known  symbol ;  and  his 
answer  was,  that  it  indicated  a  living  animal  on  which  magical  influ- 
ence was  being  e.xerted.  May  we  not,  then,  consider — leaving  out 
of  the  question  the  pomt  whether  the  Pueblo  people  invented  the 
heart-line  as  a  piece  of  their  magic  and  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  north 
picked  it  up  from  them,  or  whether  it  came  down  from  the  northern 
tribes  and  was  adopted  by  the  southern,  or  whether  both  had  it  from 
a  common  source — that,  at  any  rate,  there  is  some  ground,  upon  the 
score  of  mere  outlandishness,  for  supposing  that  such  an  idea  could 
not  occur  without  there  being  some  educational  connection  between 
the  two  groups  of  tribes  possessing  it,  and  who  could  hardly  have 
taken  it  by  independent  development. 

To  mention  an  instance  of  the  opposite  kind ;  I  bought  a  few 
days  ago,  amonge  the  Mojaves,  a  singular  article  of  dress, — a  na- 
tive woman's  girdle,  with  its  long  fringe  of  twisted  bark.  This  or, 
rather  two  of  these  put  on  so  as  to  form  one  complete  skirt  used  to 
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be  her  only  garment ;  and  it  is  still  worn  from  old  custom,  but  now 
covered  by  a  petticoat  of  cotton,  generally  made  of  several  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  the  piece,  bought  from  the  traders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  has  become  useless  as  a  garment,  only  serving  as 
what  I  understand  is  called  in  the  civilized  world  "a dress-improver ;" 
the  effect  of  which,  indeed,  the  Mojave  women  perfectly  understand, 
and  avail  themselves  of  in  the  most  comic  manner.  Suppose,  now, 
that  we  had  no  record  of  how  this  fantastic  fashion  came  into  use 
among  them :  It  has  only  to  be  compared  with  the  actual  wearing 
of  bark  garments  in  Further  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands  in  order 
to  tell  its  own  history, — that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  phase  of  culture 
where  bark  is  the  ordinary  material  for  clothing.  But  the  anthropo- 
logist could  not  be  justified  in  arguing  from  this  bark-wearing  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mojaves  had  learned  it  from  Asiatics.  Inde- 
pendent development,  acting  not  only  where  men's  minds,  but  their 
circumstances,  are  similar,  must  be  credited  with  much  of  the  simi- 
larity of  customs.  It  is  curious  that  the  best  illustrations  of  this 
do  not  come  from  customs  which  are  alike  in  detail  in  two  places, 
and  so  may  be  accounted  for,  like  the  last  example,  by  emigration 
from  one  place  to  another.  We  find  it  much  easier  to  deal  with 
practices  similar  enough  to  show  corresponding  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  but  also  different  enough  to  show  separate  formation. 
Only  this  morning  I  met  with  an  excellent  instance  of  this.  Dr. 
Yarrow,  your  authority  on  the  subject  of  funeral  rites,  described  to 
me  a  custom  of  the  Utes  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  men  they 
feared  and  hated  by  putting  them  under  water  in  streams.  After 
much  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  intention  of  this  proceeding  was  to 
prevent  their  coming  back  to  molest  the  survivors.  Now,  there  is 
a  passage  in  an  old  writer  on  West  Africa  where  it  is  related,  that, 
when  a  man  died,  his  widow  would  have  herself  ducked  in  the  river 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  ghost,  which  would  be  hanging  about  her, 
especially  if  she  were  one  of  his  most  loved  wives.  Having  thus 
drowned  him  of,  she  was  free  to  marry  again.  Here,  then,  is  the 
idea  that  water  is  impassable  to  spirits,  worked  out  in  different  ways 
in  Africa  and  America,  but  showing  in  both  the  same  principle ; 
which,  indeed,  is  manifested  by  so  many  peoples  in  the  idea  of  ' 
bridges  for  the  dead  to  pass  real  or  imaginary  streams,  from  the 
threads  stretched  across  brooks  in  Burmah  for  the  souls  of  friends 
to  cross  by,  to  Catlings  slippery  pine-log  for  the  Choctaw  dead  to 
pass  the  dreadful  river.     In  such  correspondences  of  principle  we 
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trace,  more  clearly  than  in  mere  repetition  of  a  custom  or  belief, 
the  community  of  human  intellect. 

But  I  must  not  turn  these  remarks  into  what,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  a  lecture.  I  have  been  compelled  to  address 
myself,  not  so  much  to  the  statement  in  broad  terms  of  general 
principles,  as  to  points  of  detail  of  this  kind,  because  it  is  almost 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  anthropology,  to  work  by  abstract 
terms;  and  the  best  way  of  elucidating  a  working-principle  is  to 
discuss  some  actual  case.  There  are  now  two  or  three  practical 
points  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  principle  of  development  in  civilization,  which  represents 
one  side  of  the  great  problem  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is  now  be- 
ginning to  receive  especial  cultivation  in  England.  While  most 
museums  have  been  at  work,  simply  collecting  objects  and  imple- 
ments, the  museum  of  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers,  now  about  to  be  removed 
from  London  to  Oxford,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  working  out  of 
the  development  theory  on  a  scale  hardly  attempted  hitherto.  In 
this  museum  are  collected  specimens  of  weapons  and  implements, 
so  as  to  ascertain  by  what  steps  they  may  be  considered  to  have 
arisen  among  mankind,  and  to  arrange  them  in  consecutive  series. 
Development,  however,  is  not  always  progress,  but  may  work  itself 
out  into  lines  of  degeneration.  There  are  certain  states  of  society 
in  which  the  going-down  of  arts  and  sciences  is  as  inevitable  a  state 
of  things  as  progress  is  in  the  more  fortunate  regions  in  which  we 
live.  Anthropologists  will  watch  with  the  greatest  interest  what 
effect  this  museum  of  development  will  have  upon  their  science. 
Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  was  led  into  the  formation  of  the  remarkable  col- 
lection in  question  in  an  interesting  manner.  He  did  not  begin 
life  either  as  an  evolutionist  or  as  an  anthropologist.  He  was  a 
soldier.  His  business,  at  a  particular  time  of  his  life,  was  to  serve 
on  a  committee  on  small-arms,  appointed  to  reform  the  armament  of 
the  British  army,  which  at  that  time  was  to  a  great  extent  only  pro- 
vided with  the  most  untrustworthy  of  percussion-muskets.  He  then 
found  that  a  rifle  was  an  instrument  of  gradual  growth ;  for  the  new 
rifles  which  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect  had  not  come  into  existence 
^  at  once  and  independently.  When  he  came  to  look  carefully  into 
the  history  of  his  subject,  it  appeared  that  some  one  had  improved 
the  lock,  then  some  one  the  rifling,  and  then  others  had  made  fur- 
ther improvements ;  and  this  process  had  gone  on  until  at  last  there 
came  into  existence  a  gun,  which,  thus  perfected,  was  able  to  hold 
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its  own  in  a  permanent  form.  He  collected  the  intermediate  stages 
through  which  a  good  rifle  arose  out  of  a  bad  one ;  and  the  idea 
began  to  cross  his  mind  that  the  course  of  change  which  happened 
to  rifles  was  very  much  what  ordinarily  happens  with  other  things. 

So  he  set  about  collecting,  and  filled  his  house  from  the  cellar  to 
the  attic,  hanging  on  his  walls  series  of  all  kinds  of  weapons  and 
other  instruments  which  seemed  to  him  to  form  links  in  a  great 
chain  of  development.  The  principle  that  thus  became  visible  to 
him  in  weapon-development  is  not  less  true  through  the  whole  r^nge 
of  civilization  ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  show  to  every  anthro- 
pologist who  visits  Oxford  the  results  of  that  attempt.  And  when 
the  development  theory  is  seen  in  that  way,  explaining  the  nature 
and  origin  of  our  actual  arts  and  customs  and  ideas,  and  their 
gradual  growth  from  ruder  and  earlier  states  of  culture,  then  an- 
thropology will  come  before  the  public  mind  as  a  new  means  of 
practical  instruction  in  life. 

Speaking  of  this  aspect  of  anthropology  leads  me  to  say  a  word 
on  another  hardly  less  important.  On  my  first  visit  to  this  country, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  made  a  journey  in  Mexico  with  the  late 
Henry  Christy,  a  man  who  impressed  his  personality  very  deeply 
on  the  science  of  man.  He  was  led  into  this  subject  by  his  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Hodgkin;  the  two  being  at  first  interested,  from 
the  philanthropist's  point  of  view,  in  the  preservation  of  the  less 
favored  races  of  man,  and  taking  part  in  a  society  for  this  purpose 
known  as  the  Aborigines*  protection  society.  The  observation  of 
the  indigenous  tribes  for  philanthropic  reasons  brought  the  fact  into 
view  that  such  peoples  of  low  culture  were  in  themselves  of  the  high- 
est interest  as  illustrating  the  whole  problem  of  stages  of  civilization  ; 
and  this  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety in  England,  Henry  Christy's  connection  with  which  origin- 
ated his  plan  of  forming  an  ethnological  museum.  The  foundations 
of  the  now  celebrated  Christy  collection  were  laid  on  our  Mexican 
journey;  and  I  was  witness  to  his  extraordinary  power  of  knowing, 
untaught,  what  it  was  the  business  of  an  anthropologist  to  collect, 
and  what  to  leave  uncollected :  how  very  useless  for  anthropologic 
j)urposes  mere  curiosities  are,  and  how  priceless  are  every-day  things. 
The  two  principles  which  tend  most  to  the  successful  work  of  an- 
thropology— the  systematic  collection  of  the  products  of  each  stage 
of  civilization,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  sequence  in  develop- 
ment— are  thus  the  leading  motives  of  our  two  great  anthropological 
museum. 
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To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  I  have  seen  m 
this  country  is  the  working  of  the  bureau  of  ethnology  as  part  of  the 
general  working  of  the  Government  department  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  not  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  describe  the  working  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  its  research  and  publications  extend- 
ing almost  through  the  whole  realm  of  science;  nor  to  speak  of  the 
services  of  that  eminent  investigator  and  organizer,  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Baird.  It  is  the  department  occupied  with  the  science  of  man 
of  which  I  have  experience ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  such  an  official  body  of  skilled  anthropologists,  each 
knowing  his  own  special  work,  and  devoted  to  it,  can  be  paralleled. 
The  bureau  of  ethnology  is  at  present  devoting  itself  especially  to 
the  working-u|)  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  American  conti- 
nent in  general,  but  not  neglecting  other  parts  of  the  world.  And 
I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  with  the  utmost  interest  the  manner  in 
which  the  central  organism  of  the  bureau  of  ethnology  is  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  an  amasser  and  collector  of  all  that  is  worth 
knowing ;  how  Major  Powell  is  not  only  a  great  explorer  and  worker 
himself,  but  has  the  art  of  infusing  his  energy  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
through  the  branches  of  an  institution  which  stands  almost  alone, 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  an  institution  doing  the  work  of  a  scientific 
society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  institution  doing  that  work  with 
the  power  and  leverage  of  a  government  department.  If  we  talked 
of  working  a  government  institution  in  England  for  the  progress  of 
anthropology  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  done  here  we  should  be 
met  with — silence,  or  a  civil  answer,  but  with  no  practical  result ; 
and  any  one  venturing  to  make  the  suggestion  might  run  the  risk 
of  being  classed  with  that  large  body  described  here  as  ''cranks.'* 
The  only  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  settled,  how  far  a  gov- 
ernment may  take  up  scientific  research  as  a  part  of  its  legitimate 
functions,  is  by  practical  experiment ;  and  somehow  or  other  your 
president  is  engaged  in  getting  that  experiment  tried,  with  an 
obvious  success,  which  may  have  a  great  effect.  If  in  future  a  prop- 
osition to  ask  for  more  government  aid  for  anthropology  is  met  with 
the  reply  that  such  ideas  are  fanatical,  and  that  such  schemes  will 
produce  no  good  results,  we  have  a  very  good  rejoinder  in  Wash- 
ington. The  energy  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  works 
throughout  its  distant  ramifications  has  been  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest. It  is  something  like  what  one  used  to  hear  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  with  their  central  authority  in  a  room  in  a  Roman 
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palace,  whence  directions  were  sent  out  which  there  was  some  agent 
in  every  country  town  ready  to  carry  out  with  skill  and  zeal.  For 
instance,  it  was  interesting  at  Zufti  to  follow  the  way  in  which  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson  were  working  the  pueblo,  trading  for  speci- 
mens, and  bringing  together  all  that  was  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting in  tracing  the  history  of  that  remarkable  people.  Both  man- 
aged to  identify  themselves  with  the  Indian  life.  And  one  thing  I 
particularly  noticed  was  this,  that  to  get  at  the  confidence  of  a 
tribe,  the  man  of  the  house,  though  he  can  do  a  great  deal,  cannot 
do  all.  If  his  wife  sympathizes  with  his  work,  and  is  able  to  do  it, 
really  half  of  the  work  of  investigation  seems  to  me  to  fall  to  her, 
so  much  is  to  be  learned  through  the  women  of  the  tribe  which  the 
men  will  not  readily  disclose.  The  experience  seemed  to  me  a 
lesson  to  anthropologists  not  to  sound  the  '* bull-roarer,*'  and  warn 
the  ladies  off  from  their  proceedings,  but  rather  to  avail  themselves 
thankfully  of  their  help. 

Only  one  word  more,  and  I  will  close.  Years  ago,  when  I  first 
knew  the  position  occupied  by  anthropology,  this  position  was  far 
inferior  to  that  which  it  now  holds.  It  was  deemed,  indeed,  curious 
and  amusing ;  and  travelers  had  even,  in  an  informal  way,  shown 
human  nature  as  displayed  among  out-^-the-way  tribes  to  be  an 
instructive  study.  But  one  of  the  last  things  thought  of  in  the  early 
days  of  anthropology  was  that  it  should  be  of  any  practical  use. 
The  effect  of  a  few  years*  work  all  over  the  world  shows  that  it  is 
not  only  to  be  an  interesting  theoretical  science,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
an  agent  in  altering  the  actual  state  of  arts  and  beliefs  and  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  For  instance  :  look  at  the  arguments  on  com- 
munism in  the  tenure  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  thinks 
how  good  it  would  be  if  every  man  always  had  his  share  of  the  land. 
The  ideas  and  mental  workings  of  such  a  philosopher  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  an  anthropologist,  who  knows  land-communism 
is  an  old  and  still  existing  institution  of  the  world,  and  can  see 
exactly  how,  after  the  experience  of  ages,  its  disadvantages  have 
been  found  to  outweigh  its  advantages,  so  that  it  tends  to  fall  out 
of  use.  In  any  new  legislation  on  land,  the  information  thus  to  be 
given  by  anthropology  must  take  its  place  as  an  important  factor. 

Again :  when  long  ago  I  began  to  collect  materials  about  old 
customs,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  the  idea  that 
they  would  be  useful.  By  and  by  it  did  become  visible,  that  to 
show  that  a  custom  or  institution  which  belonged  to  an  early  state 
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of  civilization  had  lasted  on  by  mere  conservatism  into  a  newer 
civilization,  to  which  it  is  unsuited,  would  somehow  affect  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  the  question  whether  this  custom  or  institution  should 
be  kept  up,  or  done  away  with.  Nothing  has  for  months  past  given 
me  more  unfeigned  delight  than  when  I  saw  in  the  Times  newspaper 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  spoken  of  as  a  ''survival.*' 
You  have  institutions  even  here  which  have  outlived  their  original 
place  and  purpose ;  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  course  of 
civilization  is  thoroughly  worked  out  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
description  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  will  have  a  very  practical 
effect  upon  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  Politicians  have,  it  is 
true,  little  idea  of  this  as  yet.  But  it  already  imposes  upon  bodies 
like  this  Anthropological  Society  a  burden  of  responsibility  which 
was  not  at  first  thouglit  of.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  under 
such  leaders  as  we  have  here,  the  science  of  anthropology  will  be 
worked  purely  for  its  own  sake  ;  for,  the  moment  that  anthropolo- 
gists take  to  cultivating  their  science  as  a  party-weapon  in  politics 
and  religion,  this  will  vitiate  their  reasonings  and  arguments,  and 
spoil  the  scientific  character  of  their  work.  I  have  seen  in  England 
bad  results  follow  from  a  premature  attempt  to  work  anthropology 
on  such  controversial  lin^,  and  can  say  that  such  an  attempt  is  not 
only  in  the  long-run  harmful  to  the  effect  of  anthropology  in  the 
world,  but  disastrous  to  its  immediate  position.  My  recommenda- 
tion to  students  is  to  go  right  forward,  like  a  horse  in  blinkers, 
neither  looking  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Let  us  do  our 
own  work  with  a  simple  intention  to  find  out  what  the  principles 
and  courses  of  events  have  been  in  the  world,  to  collect  all  the  facts, 
to  work  out  all  the  inferences,  to  reduce  the  whole  into  a  science; 
and  then  let  practical  life  take  it  and  make  the  best  it  can  of  it.  In 
this  way  the  science  of  man,  accepted  as  an  arbiter,  not  by  a  party 
only,  but  by  the  public  judgment,  will  have  soonest  and  most  per- 
manently its  due  effect  on  the  habits  and  laws  and  thoughts  of 
mankind. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  used  well,  under  such  short  and  difficult 
conditions,  the  opportunity  which  you  have  done  me  the  great 
pleasure  and  honor  of  giving  me  here.  I  have  tried,  as  I  said  I 
would,  to  put  in  the  simplest  way  before  you  some  considerations 
which  appear  to  me  as  of  present  importance  in  our  science,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  and  I  thank  you  in  the  .heartiest 
way  possible  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  do  this. 
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At  the  close  of  the  address  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Judge 
Arthur  McArthur,  of  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  passed  unanimously. 

The  President  announced  that  by  direction  of  the  Council  there 
would  be  no  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  until  the  third  Tuesday 
in  November. 


Eighty-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  November  i8,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  stated  that  by  action  of  the  Council  a  place  for  the 

future  meetings  of  the  Society  had  been  secured  at  the  Columbian 

University. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  M. 

D.  Kerr,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  as  an  active  member  of 

the  Society. 

A  paper  entitled  ** Australian  Group  Relations,"  by  Alfred 

W.  Howitt  of  Gippsland,  Australia,  was  then  read  by  Col.  Seely.* 


Eighty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  December  2,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  as  active 
members  of  Messrs.  Victor  Mindeleff,  Cosmos  Mindeleff,  Wm.  M. 
Poindexter,  and  Wm.  H.  Babcock. 

Dr.  Franz  Boas  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land.'* 

Although  the  shores  of  Baffin  Land  have  been  visited  by  whalers 
for  a  very  long  time,  there  was  still  little  known  about  the  Eskimo 
tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  of  land. 

The  southwestern  most  region,  the  land  about  King's  Cape,  is 
called  by  the  natives  Sicosuilar,  /.  ^.,  a  land  which  has  no  fixed  ice 
floe  during  the  winter.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Sicosuilarmiut,  who 
go  deer  hunting  in  the  low  land  farther  north.  Tliey  have  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  the  north  shore  of  Labrador,  the  Iglu- 

*  Printed  in  the  Smilhsonian  Report  for  1883. 
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miut,  /.  e.j  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side,  crossing  Hudson  Strait 
from  King's  Cape  to  Cape  Wolstenhohiie. 

The  middle  region  of  the  north  shore  of  Hudson  Strait  is  inhab- 
ited by  the  Akudliarmiut  who  go  deer  hunting  to  the  large  lake  Ag- 
makdgua,  where  they  meet  with  the  Nugumiut,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  between  Frobisher  Bay  and  Cumberland  Sound.  The 
shore  of  Davis  Strait  is  divided  into  three  parts : — Oko,  Akudnirn, 
and  Aggo,  ;.  ^.,  the  lee  side,  the  centre,  and  the  weather  side. 
Oko,  the  land  of  the  Cumberland  Sound,  is  inhabited  by  the  Okomiut 
who  in  olden  times  were  divided  into  the  Tellirpingmiut  on  the 
west  shore  of  Cumberland  Sound ;  the  Kinguamiut,  at  the  head 
of  it ;  the  Kignaitmiut  on  the  high  Cumberland  peninsula,  and 
finally  the  Saumingmiut  on  Davis  Strait,  as  far  as  Exeter  Bay 
and  Cape  Dier.  As  the  number  of  the  Okomiut  has  been  greatly 
diminished  there  scarcely  exists  any  difference  between  these  tribes 
now. 

The  inhabitants  of  Padli  are  nearer  to  the  Akudnirmiut  than  to 
the  Okomiut.  The  Aggomiut  consist  of  two  tribes :  The  Tudnu- 
mirmiut  of  Pond's  Bay,  and  the  Tudnunirossirmiut  of  Admiralty 
Inlet.  Besides  there  are  the  Iglulingmiut  of  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait, 
with  whom  we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  Parry  and  Hall. 

I  have  visited  the  different  tribes  of  Cumberland  Sound  and 
Davis  Strait  as  far  as  Akudnirn,  and  no  settlement  in  this  country 
escaped  my  notice.  As  there  are  quite  a  number  of  natives  of  differ- 
ent tribes  settled  among  these  I  was  able  to  gather  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  all  the  Eskimos  from  Sicosuilar  to  Tudnunirn. 

The  most  interesting  tribe  are  the  Tellirpingmiut,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  west  shore  of  Cumberland  Sound,  more  particularly 
speaking,  of  Nettilling  fiord.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Eskimo  tribes 
living  inland.  From  former  reports  we  only  learned  that  the  Kin- 
nepatu,  the  Eskimo  of  Chesterfield  Inlet,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay,  live  nearly  all  the  year  round  on  deer  and  musk  oxen, 
which  they  hunt  on  the  plains  between  Back  River  and  Chesterfield 
Inlet,  only  coming  down  to  the  seaside  during  the  winter. 

At  the  present  time  the  Tellirpingmiut  have  the  same  custom. 
In  the  month  of  May  they  leave  their  winter  settlement  and  travel 
with  their  dogs  and  sledges  inland  to  the  large  lake  Nettilling, 
(Lake  Kennedy,  of  the  old  charts)  and  get  to  the  place  of  their 
settlement,  Tikerakdjuak,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  long 
before  the  ice  breaks  up.  They  take  with  them  one  or  more  bags 
of  blubber  for  their  lamps;  but  sometimes  they  do  not  even  carry 
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as  much,  as  they  are  abje  to  cook  with  the  heather  found  in  abun- 
dance on  the  vast  plains  of  the  lake,  and  burn  deer  marrow  in  their 
lamps. 

Now  and  then  they  secure  a  seal  in  the  lake,  but  they  cannot  rely 
on  their  hunt  as  these  animals  are  too  few  in  number.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  lake  they  seem  to  be  more  plentiful ;  but  in  the  east- 
ern portion  their  number  has  been  greatly  diminished.  I  suppose 
that  this  is  principally  the  reason  why  the  Tellirpingmiut  do  not 
any  longer  stay  all  the  year  round  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  as  many 
of  them  formerly  did.  They  seem  to  have  spent  there  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives,  occasionally  visiting  the  seaside  to  provide 
themselves  with  skins  of  the  young  and  old  seals.  It  very  seldom 
happens  now  that  any  men  winter  inland,  as  the  number  of  seals 
is  too  small.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  they  live  on  deer  and  the 
innumerable  birds  which  are  caught  while  molting.  The  Eskimos 
return  to  the  entrance  of  Neltilling  fiord  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  when  the  ice  in  the  fiords  is  strong  and  well  covered  with 
snow. 

The  other  Okomiut,  who  are  settled  in  four  places  on  the  west 
shore,  two  on  the  east  shore,  and  one  between  Cape  Meccy  and 
Cape  Micklesham,  never  leave  the  coast  for  any  length  of  time. 
Only  a  few  go  in  their  boats  also  to  Lake  Nettilling,  as  this  is  the 
best  place  for  deer  hunting.  They  leave  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  July  and  return  during  the  first  days  of  October. 

By  far  the  most  of  them  spend  the  summer  at  the  head  of  the  fiords 
whence  they  start  deer  hunting  inland,  returning  after  a  few  days' 
absence.  The  old  men  and  the  women  meanwhile  live  on  salmon 
which  are  caught  in  abundance  in  the  small  rivers  emptying  into 
the  fiords.  In  winter  they  settle  on  the  islands  nearest  to  the  open 
sea.  Throughout  the  cold  months  until  the  sun  rises  higher  they 
go  sealing  with  the  harpoon,  watching  the  seal  at  its  breathing  hole. 
In  March,  while  the  seal  brings  forth  its  young,  all  the  natives  are 
eager  to  secure  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  young  seal  skins, 
which  are  highly  valued  for  the  under  jackets  and  winter  pants  for 
men  and  women. 

In  the  fall  the  inhabitants  of  Saumia  and  Padli  secure  a  great 
number  of  walruses  which  supply  them  with  food  and  blubber  until 
late  in  the  winter.  They  only  go  sealing  in  order  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, as  they  generally  have  sufficient  walrus  meat  to  last  them  the 
whole  year. 
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Sometimes  even  there  is  some  left  in  summer.  In  spring  they 
go  bear  hunting.  The  skins  of  these  animals  are  exchanged  for 
guns  and  ammunition,  when  the  whalers  visit  the  coast  returning 
from  their  hunting  grounds  off  Lancaster  Sound. 

The  Tudnuninniut  hunt  the  white  whale  and  the  narwhal  whose 
ivory  is  highly  valued. 

Though  the  Eskimos  shift  their  habitations  according  to  the  sea- 
sons from  one  place  to  another  we  must  not  consider  them  a  people 
without  stationary  abodes,  for  at  certain  seasons  they  are  always 
found  at  the  same  places. 

There  are  some  doubts  about  the  origin  of  the  old  stone  founda- 
tions met  with  in  every  part  of  Arctic  America,  even  in  countries 
not  any  longer  inhabited  by  Eskimos,  as  the  Parry  Archipelago  and 
the  northern  part  of  East  Greenland.  It  was  believed  that  the  cen- 
tral Eskimos  forgot  the  art  of  building  stone  houses  and  only  lived 
in  snow  huts. 

In  Baffin  Land  I  found  a  great  number  of  stone,  turf,  and  sod 
foundations,  apparently  of  very  ancient  origin.  If  the  Eskimos  come 
to  a  place  where  they  know  that  stone  houses  exist  they  build  these 
up  into  a  comfortable  home,  covering  the  old  walls  with  a  double 
seal-skin  roof  and  heather.  In  the  settlement  Anarnitung,  near 
the  head  of  Cumberland  Sound,  and  at  Okkiadliving,  on  Davis 
Strait,  they  frequently  live  in  these  houses  which  they  call  Kag- 
mong. 

I  found  two  different  styles  of  construction,  one  with  a  very  large 
floor  and  a  remarkably  short  bed-place  ;  the  other  with  both  parts  of 
about  the  same  size.  The  former  the  Eskimos  ascribe  to  the  Tunnit, 
or  as  they  are  often  called,  Tudnikjuak,  a  people  playing  a  great 
part  in  their  tales  and  traditions.  The  latter  are  ascribed  to  their 
own  ancestors,  the  ancient  Eskimos. 

Indeed  they  do  not  build  any  stone  houses  now,  as  they  always 
find  in  the  places  of  their  winter  settlements  the  old  structures  which 
are  fully  sufficient  for  the  number  of  men  inhabiting  the  country  now, 
which  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  former  times.  From 
different  reports  I  conclude  that  Cumberland  Sound  about  fifty  years 
ago  was  inhabited  by  2,500  Eskimos  who  are  now  reduced  to  alx)ut 
300  souls. 

In  winter  time  they  mostly  build  snow  houses  consisting  of  a  high 
dome  with  a  few  smaller  vaults  attached,  used  as  entrances  which 
keep  the  cold  air  out  of  the  main  room.     The  Okomiut  and  Akud- 
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nirmiut  cover  the  inside  of  the  same  with  seal-skins ;  while  the 
Nugumiut  and  Akudlirmiut  leave  the  walls  bare.  They  cut  the 
pieces  of  snow  much  thicker  and  bury  the  whole  house  in  loose  snow 
which  they  stamp  down  with  their  feet. 

In  summer  they  live  in  tents  made  of  seal-skin.  The  back  part 
is  formed  by  six  poles,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  and  lashed  together 
at  their  converging  points.  Two  poles  run  from  this  junction  to  the 
entrance,  which  is  also  formed  of  two  poles.  The  Okomiut  build 
the  back  part  of  the  tents  much  less  steep  than  the  Akudnirmiut. 
The  Aggomiut  use  a  tent  with  only  one  pole  in  the  center,  and 
one  for  the  entrance. 

I  have  been  informed  that  three  different  styles  of  clothing  are 
used  in  Baffin  Land,  two  of  which  I  have  seen  myself.  The  Sicosu- 
ilarmiut  are  said  to  use  jackets  with  a  broad  tail  and  a  hood,  which 
latter  is  not  pointed.  The  Nugumiut  and  Okomiut  are  very  well 
clad,  having  their  garments  neatly  trimmed  with  skins  of  different 
color  and  adorned  with  skin  straps.  Their  hoods  are  long  pointed, 
and  the  tails  of  the  women's  jackets  very  narrow.  The  jackets  of 
the  men  have  either  no  tail  whatever,  or  one  that  is  very  short. 
The  women's  pants  consist  of  two  parts,  the  leggins  being  fastened 
by  a  string  to  the  short  breechlets. 

The  Akudnirmiut  and  Aggomiut  use  very  large  hooded  jackets 
with  a  small  point  at  the  top.  Their  clothing  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Okomiut.  I  have  seen  scarcely  any  attempt  to  adorn 
it  in  any  way.  The  women  wear  very  large  boots  which  reach  up 
to  the  hips.  In  Pond's  Bay  they  are  sometimes  kept  up  by  whale 
bone,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  young  children  in 
them. 

There  exist  only  very  slight  differences  in  the  dialects  from  Akud- 
liak  to  Pond's  Bay,  and  those  I  found  refer  only  to  the  vocabulary. 
However,  in  the  most  common  phrases,  the  way  of  greeting,  etc., 
every  tribe  has  its  own  style.  Nor  could  I  find  any  differences  with 
reference  to  their  traditions.  It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  the 
Oko  stories  are  unknown  in  Tudnunirn,  and  vice  versa,  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Tudnunirmiut  to  positively 
decide  the  question. 

There  are  some  differences  between  the  Okomiut  and  the  Akud- 
nirmuit  in  the  arrangement  of  feasts,  which  are  repeated  every  fall, 
during  which  some  natives  make  their  appearance  disguised  and 
masked  as  representatives  of  a  fabulous  tribe. 
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All  the  Eskimos  of  Baffin  Land  are  fond  of  music  and  poetry. 
They  sing  the  old  songs  of  their  people,  and  spend  the  long  winter 
nights  telling  traditions  and  singing  the  old  monotonous  tunes  of 
their  songs  or  composing  new  ones.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  few  poets  whose  songs  were  known  in  every  place  I  visited. 

All  their  tales  and  the  themes  of  the  old  songs  are  closely  con- 
nected with  their  religious  ideas.  Though  there  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  many  of  their  own  traditions  and  those  of  the  Green- 
landers,  I  found  quite  a  number  of  new  tales  and  religious  ideas 
hitherto  unknown.  They  are  familiar  with  the  Erkilik  of  the 
Greenlanders,  whom  they  mostly  call  Adlet,  and  the  Tudnik,  who, 
however,  do  not  inhabit  the  interior  but  are  said  to  have  lived 
formerly  with  the  Eskimos  on  the  same  shores  and  in  the  same 
settlements.  According  to  their  tradition,  which  is  only  preserved 
in  parts  in  Greenland,  the  Adlet,  Kodlunarn,  (white  men)  and  Innuit 
are  the  children  of  one  mother  and  her  husband,  a  red  dog,  who 
jived  at  Igluling,  in  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  From  there  all  the 
different  tribes  of  Innuit  are  said  to  have  spread  over  the  country, 
now  occupied  by  them. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Labrador  Eskimos  know  the  Adlat 
and  the  Tudnik  too.  In  Erdmann*s  Worterbuch  des  Labrador 
Dialects,  Adlat  is  explained  as  Indian  of  the  Interior ;  Tudnik  as  a 
Greenlander.  I  believe,  however,  that  these  meanings  were  given 
to  these  words  by  the  missionaries,  while  in  reality  they  signify  the 
same  as  in  Baffin  Land  and  Greenland.  To  learn  whether  there 
are  any  traditions  relating  to  the  Adlat  or  Erkillek  would  be  of 
special  interest. 

The  Eskimos  of  Baffin  Land  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  Torngarsuk,  whom  the  Greenlanders  once  considered  to  be 
superior  to  all  the  numerous  lower  spirits  called  the  Torgnet.  Of 
these  there  are  a  great  many,  but  the  most  prominent  ones  ap- 
pear in  the  shape  of  a  bear,  a  man,  or  a  woman,  inhabiting  the 
large  boulders,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  scattered  over  the 
country. 

These  spirits  act  as  genii  of  certain  favored  men  who  by  their 
aid  become  great  sorcerers.  They  are  able  to  cure  dieases,  to  de- 
tect offences,  to  give  good  luck  in  hunting,  and  they  visit  the  spirits 
of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars. 

The  Eskimos  entertain  a  great  fear  of  the  Tupilat,  the  Spirits  of 
the  Dead,  who  kill  every  one  daring  to  offend  them.     This  is  the 
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reason  why  they  are  afraid  to  touch  the  corpse  of  the  deceased, 
and  why  they  destroy  every  object  which  once  belonged  to  a  dead 
Eskimo. 

The  soul  of  the  dead  Innung  goes  to  the  land  Adlivum,  beneath 
the  earth  of  which  an  evil  spirit,  Sedna,  is  mistress.  In  olden  times 
she  was  an  Eskimo  woman  herself,  married  to  a  fulmar  who  used 
her  very  badly.  She  escaped  in  the  boat  of  her  father  who  flung 
her  overboard  to  save  his  own  life  from  the  wrath  of  the  bird,  after 
having  detected  the  loss  of  his  wife.  While  Sedna  clung  to  the 
edge  of  the  boat  the  father  cut  off  her  fingers  which  were  changed 
into  seals  and  whales.  To  revenge  herself  she  caused  two  dogs  to 
gnaw  off  her  father's  feet  and  hands.  Then  the  earth  opened  and 
they  went  down  to  the  land  Adlivum.  As  the  Eskimos  kill  the  seals 
and  whales  that  have  risen  from  Sedna's  fingers  she  hates  and  pur- 
sues them.  Only  those  who  come  to  an  unnatural  death  escape  her 
and  ascend  to  Heaven  to  the  land  Kudlivum  where  innumerable 
deer  are  found,  and  where  they  are  never  troubled  by  either  ice  or 
snow. 

Sedna  is  feared  by  the  Eskimos  even  more  than  the  Tupilat  and 
the  traditions  about  her  have  the  greatest  influence  on  their  habits, 
manifesting  itself  mostly  in  laws  about  food  and  interdiction  of 
labor  on  certain  days. 

To  compare  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  Eskimos  of  Baffin 
Land  with  those  of  the  Smith  Sound  and  Greenland  will  be  of  much 
interest,  as  tliese  tribes  connect  the  central  with  the  eastern  Eskimos. 

Tribes  which  may  easily  be  studied,  and  whose  customs  are  of 
prime  importance  are  the  Sicosuilarmiut  and  Iglumiut,  and  their 
connections  with  the  Labrador  natives.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  so  little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton  Island  and 
of  the  west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  although  Hall  spent  five  winters 
in  those  regions.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Turner  in  Ungava  will 
fill  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  central  tribes. 

Another  tribe  of  great  importance  are  the  inhabitants  of  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  who  seem  to  be  very  numerous  up  to  the  present  time. 

Even  now  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  tribes 
from  King  William's  Land  to  Smith  Sound  and  Labrador.  The 
Netchillirmiut  of  Boothia  Felix,  who  are  now  mixed  with  the  Ugjulir- 
miut  of  King  William's  Land  and  Adelaide  Peninsula  most  probably 
occupy  part  of  the  old  country  of  the  Ukusiksalingmiut  of  Back 
River.     These  natives,  who  live  principally  upon  musk  oxen,  cross 
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the  land  in  visiting  the  shores  of  Wager  River.  The  NetchilHk 
Eskimos  travel  through  the  land  of  the  Sinimiut  of  Pelly  Bay  to 
Eivillik  (Repulse  Bay).  The  Eivillinmiut  frequently  have  inter- 
course with  the  Igluling  tribe,  who  formerly  visited  the  Cumberland 
Sound  Eskimos  by  the  way  of  Majoraridjen,  the  country  north  of 
Lake  Nettilling  (Lake  Kennedy).  Three  roads  are  used  in  travel- 
ing from  Igluling  to  the  west  shore  of  Baffin  Bay  and  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  the  most  western  through  the  fiord  Tessiujang,  near  Cape 
Kater,  to  Admiralty  Inlet ;  the  other  to  Ikalualuin  (Arctic  Sound  i 
in  Eclipse  Bay  and  the  third  one  to  Anaulereelling  (pexterity 
Bay).  The  Tudnunirossirmiut  sometimes  cross  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  were  found  on  the  western  part  of  North  Devon,  which  they 
call  Tudjan.  They  cross  this  land  and  Jones  Sound  on  sledges  and 
have  intercourse  with  a  tribe  on  Ellesmere  Land,  which  they  call 
Umingmamnuna.  From  Bessels'  researches  we  know  that  they 
cross  Smith  Sound,  for  he  found  amongst  the  Ita-Eskimos  a  man 
who  had  lived  in  former  years  amongst  the  Akudnimiut  on  the  east 
coast  of  Baffin  Land.  I  myself  found  a  native  near  Cape  Kater, 
north  of  Home  Bay,  who  had  lived  somewhere  near  Cape  Isabella 
at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound  for  several  years. 

The  questions  which  may  be  settled  by  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  traditions  of  all  these  and  the  more  western 
tribes  which  have  scarcely  been  seen  by  any  white  men,  may  prove 
of  prime  importance  for  the  solution  of  the  question  relating  to  the 
origin  and  migrations  of  this  people. 

Mr.  John  Murdoch  read  the  following  paper  on  **  Seal  Catch- 
ing AT  Point  Barrow." 

The  capture  of  seals  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  pursuits 
among  the  Eskimos  of  the  two  villages  at  Point  Barrow.  A  failure 
of  the  seal  harvest  would  be  as  disastrous  to  them  as  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  to  the  Irish,  or  the  rice  crop  in  India.  Not  only 
does  the  flesh  of  the  seal  form  the  great  staple  of  food,  but  its  fat 
furnishes  them  with  oil  to  light  and  warm  their  winter  houses,  to 
oil  their  water-proof  boots  and  harpoon  lines,  and  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  their  skin  boats.  The  skin  serves  to  make  their  water-proof 
boots  and  leggings,  the  soles  of  their  winter  boots,  canteens,  the 
covers  of  the  kaiaks,  or  small  skin  canoes,  and,  rarely,  their  outer 
clothing;  cut  into  thongs  it  furnishes  a  serviceable  cord  which  they 
make  into  nets  and  harpoon  lines,  and  employ  for  all  the  varied 
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purposes  for  which  we  use  cord.  In  former  times  and  occasionally 
at  present,  the  skin  served  to  cover  the  summer  tent,  or  tu  pek. 
No  part  of  the  animal  is  wasted.  Even  the  entrails  are  saved,  and 
dressed,  and  made  into  water-proof  frocks  to  wear  over  the  fur  cloth- 
ing in  rainy  and  snowy  weather.  If  their  were  no  seals  at  Point 
Barrow  there  could  be  no  Eskimos,  barren  as  the  country  is  of  fish 
and  reindeer. 

The  following  species  are  pursued  :  First,  and  most  important,  the 
Ringed  Seal  or  NStyi  {Phocafoetidct).  This  is  the  seal  par  excellence, 
and  the  only  one  taken  in  any  considerable  numbers,  by  all  the 
methods  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  great  Bearded  Seal,  lig'ru  {Erignafhus  barbatus).  This  is  com- 
paratively rare,  though  a  good  many  are  taken  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walrus  with  the  heavy  harpoon  and  rifle  from  the 
umiak.  The  skins  are  especially  valued  for  covering  the  large  skin 
boats,  and  for  making  heavy  harpoon  lines.  The  other  two  species 
are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  Harbor  Seal,  kasigia, 
{Phoca  vitulind)  is  occasionally  caught  in  summer  in  the  nets  at 
Elson  Bay,  and  the  rare  and  beautiful  Ribbon  Seal  {Hisiriophoca 
fasdaia),  the  kaixolifi,  is  now  and  then  taken  in  the  early  winter. 

When  the  ice-pack  comes  in  in  the  autumn,  and  the  sea  is  begin- 
ning to  close,  it  may  be  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  natives 
who  are  now  all  back  from  their  summer  wanderings  and  settled 
for  the  winter,  begin  the  pursuit  of  the  ne'^tyd.  At  this  season 
there  are  many  open  holes  in  the  pack  to  which  the  seals  resort. 
Here  they  are  taken  by  shooting  them  with  the  rifle  as  they  show 
their  heads  above  water,  and  securing  them  with  the  retrieving  har- 
poon or  naftligft.  The  line  and  harpoon-head  belonging  to  this 
are  generally  carried  attached  to  the  gun-case  which  is  slung  across 
the  shoulders,  and  the  shaft  serves  as  a  stafi*  for  walking  and  climb- 
ing about  the  rough  ice.  A  hunter  is  lucky  if  he  secures  more 
than  one  or  two  seals  in  this  way  in  a  day's  tramp.  He  generally 
drags  his  game  home  by  a  line  looped  through  a  hole  in  the  under 
jaw.  Wherever  tii"?  sea  is  sheltered  by  grounded  ice,  i(  will  freeze 
on  calm  nights  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  in  these 
newly-formed  fields  of  ice  are  soon  to  be  found  small  round  holes, 
which  the  seals  have  kept  open  for  fresh  air.  The  natives  resort 
to  these  holes,  provided  with  a  rifle,  a  different  form  of  harpoon, 
the  iLina,  with  a  long,  slender,  loose-shaft,  fitted  for  thrusting  through 
the  small  hole,  and  a  little  three-legged  stool,  nigawau'otin,  just 
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large  enough  for  a  man   to  stand  upon,  to  keep  the  feet  from 
getting  chilled  by  the  ice.       A  little  rod  of  ivory  is  sometimes 
thrust  down  through  the  hole  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  seal, 
and  the  hunter  standing  or  squatting  on  the  stool  with  his  rifle 
and  spear  in  readiness,  waits  patiently  for  the  seal  to  come.     As  soon 
as  he  comes  to  the  surface  he  is  shot  through  the  head  and  the  una 
is  immediately  thrust  down  through  the  hole  to  secure  him.     The 
ivory  icepick,  tdu,  serves  to  make  the  hole  large  enough  to  drag 
him  through.     Both  these  methods  of  hunting  are  pursued  during 
the  whole  winter  whenever  there  are  open  holes  or  fields  of  newly- 
formed  ice,  and  natives  are  continually  scouring  the  ice-field  armed 
with  rifle  and  naulig(i,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  open  holes.     The 
greatest  catch  of  the  year  known  takes  place  after  Nov.  15  th,  when 
the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon  for  his  72  days'  absence,  and 
the  nights  are  long  and  dark,  while  the  days  are  only  a  few  hours* 
twilight.     At  this  season,  wide  cracks  frequently  form  in  the  pack, 
miles  in  length  and  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  and  of  course  are 
a  great  resort  for  the  seals.     As  soon  as  such  a  crack  is  discovered, 
and  scouts  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  them,  the  men  turn  out 
in  force  and  skirt  along  the  edge  of  the  crack  till  they  find  a  suita^ 
ble  place  for  setting  their  nets.     A  place  is  selected  where  the  ice 
is  level  and  not  too  thick  for  about  100' yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
crack,  and  the  nets  are  set  as  follows :    The  net  is  made  of  seal- 
thong  in  large  meshes,  and  is  about  15  or  16  feet  long  by  10  deep. 
Two  small  holes  are  dug  through  the  ice,  about  the  length  of  the  net 
apart,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  crack,  and  between  them 
is  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  seal.     A  long 
line  with  a  plummet  on  the  end  is  let  down  through  one  of  the  small 
holes  and  grappled  and  drawn  up  through  the  middle  hole  by  a  long, 
slender  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it.     This  is  made  fast  to  one 
upper  corner  of  the  net,  and  a  similar  line  drawn  through  the  other 
small  hole  and  made  fast  to  the  other  upper  corner.     By  hauling  on 
these  lines  the  net  is  drawn  down  through  the  middle  hole  and  hangs 
like  a  curtain  under  the  ice.     A  line  is  also  attached  to  it  by  which  it 
can  again  be  drawn  up  through  the  middle  hole.     The  end  lines 
arc  loosely  made  fast  to  lumps  of  ice  and  as  darkness  sets  in  the 
hunter  stations  himself  near  the  hole  and  begins  rattling  gently  on 
the  ice  with  the  butt  of  his  spear,  scraping  with  a  tool  made  of  seals* 
claws  mounted  on  a  wooden  handle,  or  making  any  gentle  monoto- 
nous noise.     This  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  seals  who  are  cruising 
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around  in  the  open  water,  and  one  will  at  last  come  swimming  in 
under  the  ice  towards  the  sound.  Of  course  he  strikes  against  the 
loose  net,  runs  his  head  or  flipper  through  it  and  his  struggles  to 
escape  only  serve  to  entangle  him  still  more.  The  running  out  of 
the  end  lines  informs  the  hunter  that  there  is  a  seal  in  the  net.  He 
waits  till  he  thinks  that  he  is  sufficiently  entangled,  and  then  hauls 
him  up  through  the  middle  hole.  If  he  is  not  already  drowned,  his 
neck  is  broken  by  bending  the  head  back  sharply,  and  he  is  disen- 
tangled from  the  net  which  is  set  again.  Of  course,  he  very  soon 
freezes  stiff,  and  if  there  is  enough  snow  on  the  ice,  he  is  stuck  up 
on  his  tail,  so  as  not  to  be  covered  up  and  lost  should  a  drifting 
snowstorm  come  on.  One  man  has  been  known  to  take  as  manv  as 
thirty  seals  in  this  way  in  a  single  night.  This  method  of  fishing 
can  only  be  practiced  in  the  darkest  nights.  A  bright  moonlight, 
or  even  a  bright  aurora  seriously  interferes  with  success.  The  dark 
nights  in  December,  when  the  moon  is  in  southern  .declination  and 
does  not  rise,  are  generally  the  times  of  a  great  catch.  The  dead 
seals  are  stacked  up  and  brought  in  when  convenient  by  the  women 
and  dogsleds.  Any  small  crack  in  the  ice  to  which  the  seals  resort 
is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  nets  which  are  visited 
every  two  or  three  days,  and  many  seals  are  thus  taken.  About  the 
end  of  February,  when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  ice  thick,  the  seals 
have  formed  permanent  breathing-holes  to  which  many  resort. 
When  such  a  hole  is  found,  a  net  is  set  flat  underneath  it,  by  mak- 
ing four  or  five  holes  round  it,  drawing  the  net  down  through  the 
main  hole,  and  the  corners  out  to  these  holes.  One  man,  who  has 
stayed  at  home  from  the  spring  deer-hunt,  will  generally  have  three 
or  four  nets  set  in  this  way,  which  he  visits  every  few  days.  This 
method  of  netting  is  kept  up  during  the  spring  till  the  ice  begins  to 
melt  on  the  surface  and  the  seals  come  out  on  it,  where  they  are 
sometimes  shot.  Many  seals  are  killed  with  rifle  and  nauligft  from 
the  Miaks  when  whaling  or  hunting  walrus  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  they  are  also  caught  in  nets  set  along  shore  in  Elson  Bay. 
There  is  still  one  more  method  of  taking  seals  seldom  practiced 
near  the  villages,  and  only  in  the  summer.  This  is  with  the  light 
darts,  kukigft,  from  the  kaiak.  These  darts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
little  barbed  head  is  detachable  and  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  line 
forming  a  bridle,  which  always  pulls  the  shaft  transversely  through 
the  water.  Three  of  these  darts  are  carried  in  the  kaiak  and  darted 
into  the  seal  with  a  hand  board.  The  resistance  of  all  three  shafts 
wearies  the  seal  out  until  he  can  be  approached  and  despatched. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Dall  gave  a  description  of  Norton  Sound,  which  is  a  shallow 
estuary  subject  to  sudden  changes  in  depth  due  to  direction  of  wind. 
Seal  fishing  in  winter  is  practiced  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  about  ten 
to  twenty  miles  from  shore,  but  is  attended  with  much  danger  owing 
to  the  liability  of  the  floe  to  break  up  and  go  to  sea  with  a  strong 
eastwardly  wind.  The  best  seasons  are  early  autumn  and  spring. 
In  summer  short  nets  supported  by  three  stakes  driven  in  the  mud 
in  about  one  to  two  fathoms  water  where  thereis  current  are  used 
and  take  many  seal.  The  upper  edge  of  the  net  is  taut,  the  lower 
part  hangs  nearly  free,  and  about  five  feet  in  height.  The  seal  are 
usually  drowned  in  the  net,  but  if  living  are  killed  with  a  club.  If 
a  seal  is  shot  and  then  secured,  a  pin  like  a  large  nail  with  a  broad 
head  is  fastened  in  the  wound  to  prevent  loss  of  blood  which  is 
much  esteemed  in  the  Innuit  cuisine. 

A  peculiar  spear  or  lance  is  used  by  the  Nunivak  people,  being  a 
three-sided  ivory  point  as  large  as  the  biggest  walnis  tusk  will  make, 
straight,  mounted  on  a  heavy  wooden  shaft.  The  head  may  be 
eighteen  inches  long,  is  drilled  in  the  median  line  of  each  face  to  the 
center  of  the  blade,  and  a  slit  is  then  sawed  nearly  the  whole  length, 
the  three  slits  meet  in  the  center  which  is  entirely  excavated,  but 
without  enlarging  the  slits  which  remain  only  as  wide  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  saw.  Pressure  from  behind  springs  out  the  thin  walls 
of  the  lance  head  which  has  a  sharp  apex — on  the  removal  of  pressure 
the  walls  resume  their  position  gripping  firmly  the  tissues  which 
have  protruded  into  the  slips.  Pulling  only  tightens  the  grip. 
This  style  of  lance  has  not  as  far  as  the  speaker  was  aware  been 
any  where  described,  though  the  specimens  which  he  saw  in  1868 
were  afterwards  sent  to  one  of  the  museums  in  Germany. 

Responding  to  a  question,  Mr.  Dall  said  that  he  thought  we 
were  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  adjudge  whether  the  Eskimo  were 
related  to  the  cave  dwellers  as  advocated  by  Dawkins,  though  their 
mode  of  life  presents  many  similarities. 

Prof.  Mason  spoke  of  the  richness  of  information  now  at  our 
command  in  Washington,  Greenland  being  represented  by  Dr.  Bes- 
sels;  Cumberband  Gulf  by  Dr.  Boas;  Ungava  Bay  by  Lucien  M. 
Turner;  Point  Barrow  by  Mr.  Murdock;  and  the  Western  Eskimos 
by  Mr.  Dall.  He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
great  amount  of  invention  wrapped  up  in  an  Eskimo  harpoon. 
Hitherto  students  had  been  satisfied  with  speaking  of  harpoons  with- 
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out  specifying  the  variety ;  but  Mr.  Murdoch's  own  collection  con- 
tained three  types:  lances,  darts,  and  harpoons.  Of  lances  there 
were  three  kinds,  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  the  deer  lance.  Of 
darts  there  were  several  varieties,  all  carried  by  the  throwing  stick, 
among  them  the  bird  or  pronged  dart  (with  or  without  side  prongs), 
the  feather  dart,  the  float  dart,  the  bridle  or  martingale  dart,  and 
the  harpoon  dart.  Of  harpoons  Mr.  Murdoch  could  exhibit  several 
varieties.  The  most  interesting  was  the  retriever.  The  Eskimo 
standing  on  the  edge  near  thin  ice  shoots  the  seal  in  the  water,  and 
after  breaking  a  channel  with  the  ice-pick  on  one  end,  launches 
the  whole  implement  at  the  animal,  holding  on  to  a  line  attached  to 
the  harpoon.  By  this  means  he  could  draw  the  dead  body  to  the 
thick  ice. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Dr.  Bessels,  said  the 
seal -nets  appear  to  have  never  been  made  from  whalebone.  Nets 
of  this  material  with  small  mesh  are  used  for  taking  whitefish,  &c. 
The  seal-net  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  Nikawaalu,  an 
intelligent  middle-aged  native,  full  of  tradition,  says  **Adrani  (be- 
yond the  memory  of  man  now  living)  there  were  no  nets  and  they 
killed  seals  with  the  spear  (una)  only.**  No  work  that  requires 
hammering  or  pounding  on  wood  must  be  done  during  the  whaling 
season,  and  even  rapping  w-ith  the  knuckles  on  wood  is  bad.  They 
asked  us  to  leave  off"  work  on  our  block-house  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
saying  it  would  drive  off"  the  whales.  The  whaling  was  a  failure 
that  season. 

Mr.  Murdoch  also  stated  the  following  myths  * 

A'selu,  the  mythical  dog,  was  tied  to  a  stake.  He  gnawed  him- 
self loose,  and  went  into  the  house  where  he  found  an  Eskimo 
women,  with  whom  he  had  sexual  intercourse.  From  this  woman 
sprang  the  human  race. 

A  ** doctor"  starting  on  a  fishing  trip  in  the  fall  gave  tobacco  to 
the  dead  man  at  the  cemetery,  breaking  off"  tiny  bits  and  throwing 
them  into  the  air.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  he  also  gave  to- 
bacco in  the  same  way  to  the  demon  Ttiun-a,  saying  **TuQ(ia,  Tu- 
fifla,  I  give  you  tobacco !     Give  me  plenty  of  fish." 

They  said  the  aurora  (ki61ya)  was  bad,  that  there  was  danger  of 
its  striking  a  man  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  killing  him.  Con- 
sequently, in  coming  to  and  fro  from  the  village  after  dark  in  twos 
or  threes  (they  never  dare  go  alone),  one  carries  a  drawn  knife  or 
dagger  to  thrust  at  the  Aurora  and  drive  it  away.  Frozen  dogs* 
excrement  thrown  at  the  aurora  will  also  drive  it  off". 
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During  a  bright  aurora  the  children  especially  sing  to  it,  some- 
times nearly  all  night,  performing  a  stamping  dance,  with  the  fists 
clenched.  The  song  has  many  verses,  with  the  same  refrain.  The 
first  verse,  as  follows: 

'<Ki6ly2lke!  Ki6Iyftke! 
A  yafiH,  y&fifSif  ya ! 
Hwi,  hwi,  hwi,  hwi!" 


Eighty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  Dec.  i6,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  Admiral 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  John  Murdock,  and  Mr.  Lucien 
M.  Turner  as  active  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Curator  presented  a  report  showing  the  receipt  of  seventy- 
three  gifts,  comprising  books,  papers,  and  pamphlets,  as  follows : 

GIFTS. 

From  the  Director. — Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. 1880-81.  Major  J.  W.  Powell.  Washington. 
1883.     Pp-  4^7-     ^^'     Illustrations  and  plates. 

From  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Black. — British  Antiquities;  their  present 
treatment  and  their  real  claim.  By  A.  Henry  Rhind. 
Edinburgh.     1885.     ^^P-  47-     8*". 

Notice  of  a  collection  of  flint  implements  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fordoun,  Cincardineshire.     Rev.  James  Brodie. 

Pp.  5- 

On  certain  beliefs  and  phrases  of  Shetland  Fishermen.    Arthur 

Laurenson.     Pp.  6. 

Did   the  Northmen  extirpate  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the 

Hebrides  in  the  9th  century  ?  Capt.  F.  W.  L.  Thomas,  R. 
N.     Pp.  35-  . 

Notice  of  a  collection  of  flint  arrow-heads  and  bronze  and 

iron  relics  from  the  site  of  an  ancient  settlement,  recently 
discovered  in  the  Culbin  Islands,  near  Findhorn,  Morayshire. 
Hercules  Linton.     Pp.  4. 

Notes  respecting  two  bronze  shields  recently  purchased  for  the 

museum  of  the  Society,  and  other  bronze  shields.  Wm.  T. 
McCulloch.     Pp.  4. 
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From  the  Director. — Notes  on  Mediaeval  "Kitchen  Middens**- 
recently  discovered  in  the  monastery  and  nunnery  on  the 
Island  of  lona.     John  Alexander  Smith.     Pp.  14. 

Note  of  a  fragment  of  a  Rune-inscribed  stone  from  Aith's  Vol. 

Cummingsburgh,  Shetland.     George  Stephens.     Pp.  6. 

Letter  to  the  Schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  from  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries.     Edinburgh,     i860.     Pp.  13. 

Note  on  a  cist,  with  an  urn,  discovered  at  Parkhill,   near 

Aberdeen,  in  Oct.,  1881.     Wm.  Ferguson.     Pp.  4. 

Notes  on  some  stone  implements,  &c.,  from  Shetland.     John 

Alexander  Smith.     Pp.  9. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  massive  silver  chain  of  plain 

double  rings  or  links  at  Hardwell,  Berwickshire.  By  the 
Hon.  Lord  Douglas.  With  notes  of  similar  silver  chains 
found  in  Scotland.     By  John  Alex.  Smith.     Pp.  7. 

Notes  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Island  of  Tiree.     J.  Sand. 

Pp.5 
Notice  of  a  sculptured  stone,  bearing  on  one  side  an  inscrip- 
tion in  runes,  from  Kilbar,  Island  of  Barra.     Dr.  Geo.  Ste- 
phens.    Pp.  4. 

Notice  of  a  Cranium  found  in  a  short  cist  near  Silvermoor, 

Carstairs  Lanarkshire.     D.  R.  Rankine.     Pp.  3. 

Notice  of  an  underground  structure  recently  discovered   on 

the  farm  of  Mickle  Kinord,  Aberdeenshire.  Rev.  J.  G. 
Michie.     Pp.  3. 

Notice  of  shell-mounds  at  Lossiemouth.     E.  G.  Duff.     Pp.  2. 

Notice  of  urns  in  the  museum  that  have  been    found  with 

articles  of  use  or  ornament.     Joseph  Anderson.     Pp.  16. 

Notice  of  a  hoard  of  bronze  weapons  and  other  articles  found 

at  Monadh-Mor,  Killin.     Charles  Stewart.     Pp.  5. 

Notice  of  a  flint  arrow-head  in  the  shaft,  found  in  a  moss  at 

Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire,  with  notes  in  illustration  of  the  manu- 
facture of  arrow  shafts  with  flint  tools.  .  Joseph  Anderson. 
Pp.  6. 

Notes  on  the  character  and  contents  of  a  large  sepulchral 

cairn  of  the  bronze  age  at  Collessie,  Fife,  &c.  Joseph 
Anderson.     Pp.   23. 

Notes  on  the  contents  of  shell-heaps  recently  exposed  in  the 

Island  of  Coll.     Donald  Ross.     Pp.  2. 

Notice  of  ancient  graves  at  Doudan,  near  Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 

John  Carrick  Moore.     Pp.  3 . 

Donations  to  the  museum.     Francis  Abbott.     Pp.  3. 

On  the  presentation  of  national  antiquities  and  monuments 

in  Denmark.     J.  J.  A.  Worsaae.     Pp.  15. 
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From  the  Director. — Notes  of  some  recent  excavations  in  the 
Island  of  Unst,  Shetland,  and  of  the  collections  of  stone 
vessels,  implements,  etc.     Thomas  Edmonston.     Pp.  5. 

Note  of  a  donation  of  four  sculptured  stones  from  Monifieth, 

Forfarshire.     James  Neish.     Pp.  8. 

Notes  of  the  sculptured  caves  near  Dysart,  in  Fife,  &c.     Miss 

C.  Maclagan.     Pp.   14. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  two  sculptured  stones,  with  symbols, 

at  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire.     Miss  C.  Maclagan.     Pp.  3. 

Notice  of  excavations  in  Cannis,  in  Strathnaver,  Sutherland- 
shire,  &c.     John  Stewart.  Pp.  5. 

From  Prof.  L.  Stieda. — Anthropologische  Untersuchungen  am 
Becken  lebender  Menschen.    Paul  Schroter.    Dorpat.    1884. 

From  the  Author. — H.  Fischer.  On  stone  implements  in  Asia. 
Worcester,  Mass.     1884. 

From  the  Author. — Dr.  H.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate.  Quelques  obser- 
vations sur  les  Indiens  Iroquois.  Pp.  5.  From  Revue 
d^ Anthrop.y  de  Paris, 

Sur  la  synonymic  ethnique  et  la  Toponymie  chez  les  Indiens 

de  TAm^rique  du  Nord.     Amsterdam.     1884.     Pp-  u. 
[Reprinted  from  Trans.  Roy.  Acad.  Sci.     Amsterdam.] 

Varietes.     Notes  sur  I'ethnographie  des  Zufii.     Pp.  3. 

Quelques    observations    ethnographiques  recueillies  dans   la 

presquMle  Californienne  et  en  Sonora.     Pp.  6. 

Sur  Quelques  Cranes  de  T Arizona  et  du  Nouveau  Mexique. 

Pp.  7. 

(Extrait  de  la  Revue  d'' Anthropologies) 

Materiaux  pour  servir  a  TAnthropologiede  la  presqu'ile  Cali- 
fornienne.    Paris.     1884.     Pp.  19; 

[From  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.] 

From  the  Author. — A I  ph.  de  Candolle.  H^redit^  de  la  couleur 
des  yeux  dans  I'esp^ce  humaine.     Geneva.     1884.     Pp.  23. 

[Ext.  Arch,  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles.] 

From  the  Author. — Baron  Joseph  De  Baye.     Sujets  d^coratifs  au 
R^gne  Animal  dans  TindustrieGauloise.    Paris.    1884.    Fp-^- 
[Ext.  Mem.  Nat.  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  France.] 

From  the  Author. — Adrian  de  Mortillet.  Premier  decade  pal6- 
oethnologique.     Paris.      1881.     Pp.  11. 

Deuxieme  decade  pal^oethnologique.     Paris.     1882.    Pp.  15. 
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n  the  Author. — Heinrich  Fisher.  Le  Pr^curseur  de  T Homme. 
1884.     (L'Homme,  No.  13.) 

-  Evolution  des  esp^ces,  evolution  des  mots.  (L* Homme,  No. 20.) 
Further  remarks  on  Nephrite.  Verhandl.  Berliner  Anthrop. 
Gesellschaft.  1884.  Pp.  2.  Correspondenz-Blatt.  June, 
1884.     Containing  note  on  a  Nephrite  Axe,  from  Brazil. 

n  the  Author. — Elmer  R.  Reynolds.  Memoir  on  the  Pre- 
Columbian  shell-mounds  at  Newburg,  Md.,  and  the  aborigi- 
nal shell-fields  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Wicomico  rivers. 
Copenhagen.  1884.  Pp.  22.  From  Proc.  Cong.  Amer. 
Copenhagen.  1883.] 

n  the  Author. — Juan  Ignacio  de  Armas.  La  Tabula  de  los 
Caribs.    Estudios  Americanistas,  I.    Habana.    1884.   Pp.31. 

[Read  to  the  Soc.  Anthrop.     Havana.] 

n  the  Author. — Protass  Chandra  Roy.  The  Mahabharata. 
Calcutta.     Parts  9-1 1 ,  inclusive. 

n  the  Author. — A.  B.  Meyer.  Ein  Zweiter  Rohnephritfund 
in  Steiermark.     Vienna.     Pp.  12. 

•  Uber  Nephrite  und  ahnliches  Material  aus  Alaska.     Dresden. 

1884.     Pp.  21. 

•  Ein  neuer  Fundort  von  Nephrit  in  Asien.     Dresden.     1883. 

Pp.  10. 

•  Ueber  die  namen  Papua,  Dajak  und  Alfuren.     Wien.     1882. 

Pp.  18. 

•  Bemerkungen    iiber    Nephrit.      Breslau.      Dr.     H.    Traule. 

1884.     Pp.  I. 

ti  the  Author. — Henry  Phillips.  On  a  supposed  Runic  inscrip- 
tion at  Farmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  Philada.  1884.  [From 
Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc*y.] 

a  the  Author. — Heinrich  Fischer.  Nephritfrage  und  sub- 
marginale  (sub  cutane)  Durchbohrung  von  Steingerafhen. 
Berlin.  1884.  Pp.  4.  [Verhandl.  Berliner  Anthrop.  Ges- 
ellschaft.] 

n  the  Author. — C.  C.  Jones.  The  Life  and  Services  of  ex- 
Governor  Charles  Jones  Jenkins.  Memorial  Address.  At- 
lanta.    1884.     Pp.  56. 

1  the  Author. — G.  A.  Colini.  Osservazioni  etnografiche  sui 
Givari.  Rome.  1883.  ^P-  47-  [From  Royal  Lincean 
Acad.] 

1  the  Institute. — Transactions  of  Vassar  Brothers'  Institute 
and  its  Scientific  Section.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1883-84. 
Vol.  2.     Pp.  166. 

1  the  Commission. — Bulletino  della  Commissione  Archaeologica 
Comunale  di  Roma.     Rome.      1884.     Pp.  138. 
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From  the  Society. — Boletino  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lis- 
boa.     1883.     4  ser.     Nos.  8,  9. 

From  the  Committee. — Mittheilungen  des  Komite  der  Geographi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  von  Bern.     Oct.,  1883.     Pp.  8. 

From  the  Society. — VI.  Jahresbericht  der  Geographischen  Gesell- 
schaft von  Bern.     1883-84. 

From  the  Institute. — Rep.  of  the  Am.  Archaeol.  Institute  for  1884, 
at  Boston.     Cambridge.     1884. 

From  the  Company. — Bulletin  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  July,  1884. 

From  the  Society. — Bulletins  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Anthropologie  de 
Paris.     Jan.-Mar.,  1884. 

Proc.  and  Coll.  Wyoming  Hist,  and  Geol.   Soc'y,  Wilkes- 

Barr^,  Pa.      1858-84. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham.     (Remarks  of 

American  Newspapers.)     1884.     Pp.  23. 

From  the  Institute. — Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute.     Vol.  15. 
Nos.  1-9,  and  Vol.  16,  Nos.  1-6. 

From  the  Society. — Bull.  Society  de  Geographiede  Paris,     i,  2,  3 
Trimestre.     1884. 

Compte  rendu  of  the  Society.     Nos.  10-13,  ^S-^?  o^  1884. 

Archivio  per  TAnthropologia  e  la  Etnologia.     Firenze.     1884. 

XIV.       Pt.  2. 

Publications  of  the  Imper.  Russian  Geograph.  Soc.     St.  Peters- 
burg.    1884.     XX.     Pts.  2,  4. 

Report  Imper.   Russ.  Geograph.   Soc.  for  1883.     St.  Peters- 
burg, 1884. 

Bollettino  della  Societa  Geografica  Italiana.     Roma.     1884. 

Pts.  1-7,  9-10,  inclusive. 

From  the  Museum. — Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Peabody  Museum.     1884.     Vol.  III.     Nos.  3,  4. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Ward,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  was  voted 
for  these  valuable  documents. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Origin  and  Devel- 
opment OF  Form  and  Ornament  in  Ceramic  Art.'* 

ABSTRACl'. 

The  material  for  this  paper  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  native 
ceramic  art  of  the  United  States.  The  advantages  of  this  field,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  classic  Orient,  is  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  dawn  of  that  art  lies  hidden  in  impenetrable 
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shadow,  while  ours  is  in  the  light  of  the  very  present.  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  this  native  art  are  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all 
kinds  of  art,  as  they  are  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature. 

Ceramic  art  presents  two  classes  of  phenomena  of  importance  in 
the  study  of  the  evolution  of  aesthetic  culture.  These  relate,  first, 
to  form,  and,  second,  to  ornamentation. 

Form  in  clay  vessels  embraces  useful  shapes,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  ornamental,  and  aesthetic  shapes,  which  are  ornamental  and 
may  be  useful ;  also  grotesque  and  fanciful  shapes,  that  may  or  may 
not  be  either  useful  or  ornamental.  The  shapes  first  assumed  by 
vessels  in  clay  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessels  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  art,  and  ornament  is  subject  to  similar 
laws. 

Form  may  have  three  origins:  First,  adventition  or  accident; 
second,  imitation  of  natural  and  artificial  models ;  third,  invention. 
In  the  early  stages  of  art  the  suggestions  of  accident  are  often 
adopted  by  men,  and  are  thus  fruitful  sources  of  improvements  .and 
progress.  By  such  means  the  use  of  clay  was  discovered  and  the 
ceramic  art  came  into  existence.  The  accidental  indentation  of  a 
mass  of  clay  by  the  foot  or  hand,  or  by  a  fruit  or  stone,  while  serv- 
ing as  an  auxiliary  in  some  simple  art,  may  have  suggested  the 
means  of  making  a  cup,  the  simplest  form  of  a  vessel. 

In  time  the  potter  learned  to  copy  both  natural  and  artificial 
models  with  facility.  The  range  of  models  is  at  first,  however,  very 
limited.  The  primitive  artist  does  not  proceed  by  methods  identi- 
cal with  our  own.  He  does  not  deliberately  and  freely  examine 
all  departments  of  nature  or  art  and  select  for  models  tliose  things 
most  suitable  to  convenience  or  agreeable  to  fancy ;  neither  does 
he  experiment  with  the  view  of  inventing  new  forms.  What  he  at- 
tempts depends  almost  absolutely  upon  what  happens  to  be  sug- 
gested by  preceding  forms,  and  so  narrow  and  so  natural  are  the 
processes  of  his  mind  that,  knowing  his  resources,  it  would  be  easy 
to  closely  predict  his  results. 

The  elements  of  ornamentation  are  derived  chiefly  from  two 
sources — from  the  suggestions  of  incidents  attending  manufacture, 
and  from  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  associated  with  the  arts. 
The  first  articles  used  by  men  in  their  simple  arts  have  had  in 
many  cases  decorative  suggestions.  Shells  are  exquisitely  embel- 
lished with  ribs,  spines,  nodes,  and  colors.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
somewhat  limited  extent  of  the  hard  cases  of  fruit,  seeds,  &c.  These 
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decorative  features,  though  not  essential  to  the  vessel,  are  never- 
theless an  inseparable  part  of  it,  and  are  cast  or  automatically  copied 
by  a  very  primitive  people  when  similar  articles  are  artificially  pro- 
duced. In  this  way  a  vessel  acquires  ornamental  characters  long 
before  the  workman  learns  to  take  pleasure  in  such  details  or  con- 
ceives a  desire  beyond  that  of  simple  utility. 

Artificial  utensils  have  a  still  more  decided  influence  upon  ceramic 
decoration.  The  constructional  features  of  textile  vessels  impress 
themselves  upon  the  plastic  clay  in  manufacture,  and  in  time  are 
repeated  and  copied  for  the  pleasure  they  give.  The  simple  ideas 
of  embellishment  thus  acquired  are  constantly  subject  to  modifica- 
tion. A  single  radical  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  forms.  The 
causes  that  tend  to  bring  about  these  results  are  worthy  of  the  closest 
study.  They  may  be  sought  in  the  material,  the  form,  and  above 
all  the  constructional  characters  of  the  object  decorated. 

Prof.  Mason  followed  Mr.  Holmes  with  a  short  resume  of 
Prof.  Hartt's  theory  of  the  rationale  of  ornament,  published  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  January,  1884.  Prof.  Hartt 
maintains  that  the  explanation  of  the  shape  and  color  of  beautifiil 
objects  is  to  be  found  m  the  eye  itself.  We  are  pleased  with  certain 
lines  because  they  bring  the  muscles  of  the  eye  into  easy  and  health- 
ful play. 

Prof.  Mason  said  that  there  was  in  his  mind  no  conflict  between 
the  methods  pursued  in  Mr.  Holmes*  paper  and  Hartt*s  theory — 
a  little  differently  stated  and  expanded.  Mr.  Holmes  traces  the 
outline  of  that  natural  movement  which  aboriginal  potters  had 
followed.  Hartt  sought  to  show  the  subjective  side  and  how  it  was 
that  the  primitive  artist  had  chosen  some  forms  and  rejected  others. 
If  we  will  examine  our  own  handwriting  we  shall  find  that  the  same 
two  sets  of  facts  present  themselves.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  copy-books,  and  many  other  printed 
and  written  things  ever  before  our  eyes.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  set  of  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  called  the  hand,  with  its  great 
variety  of  lengths,  thicknesses,  flexibilities,  so  compounded  in  each 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  really  individual  hand.  A  man's  handwriting,  is 
the  movement  of  all  these  mobile  parts  in  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance for  each  part,  but  always  in  the  effort  to  conform  to  the 
pattern. 

Now  the  natural  world,  with  its  shells,  horns,  gourds,  carapaces, 
reeds ;  the  mechanical  world,  with  its  shapes  in  hard  material;  the 
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curves  and  twists  of  spirals,  cycloids,  and  circles  innumerable,  are 
all  the  patterns  of  things,  the  letters,  the  copy-book.  The  clay 
and  the  potters'  tools  are  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  lines  of  least 
resistance  are  partly  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Holmes  has  shown ;  they  are  partly  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  as  Mr. 
Hartt  has  said  ;  but  further  back  than  all  this  is  the  force  of  usage 
and  inheritance.         . 

If  we  hang  a  hat  intentionally  on  a  peg  eleven  times,  the  twelfth 
time  it  will  hang  itself  up.  This  is  the  universal  and  beneficent 
law  of  the  passage  of  painful  voluntariness  into  semi-automa- 
tism which  follows  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  act  whatsoever. 
We  are  pleased  with  certain  muscular  movements  which  have  been 
oft  repeated.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  eye  accustomed 
to  certain  outlines,  the  brain  accustomed  to  certain  consecutive 
impressions,  are  pleased  with  that  which  has  become  semi-automatic 
and  habitual.  We  know  that  such  tendencies  are  strengthened  by 
inheritance,  for  we  have  here  the  application  of  a  universal  law 
of  heredity. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker  said  that  Hartt  seemed  in  some  respects  to  ig- 
nore certain  physiological  laws  in  discussing  the  movements  of  the 
eye,  and  to  have  too  little  considered  inventive  geniuses.  The 
source  of  art  must  be  sought  for  in  the  brain  that  controls  the  eye ; 
in  the  association  of  nerve  cells  that  prompt  the  movement  of  mus- 
cles. Taste  may  follow  and  accept  suggestions  from  natural  forms, 
but  art  is  not  imitative,  for,  having  its  source  in  invention,  it  gives 
something  nature  does  not.  .  . 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing  said  that  Hartt  apparently  did  not  try 
to  ascertain  what  the  eye  might  develop,  but  having  certain  forms 
at  hand  reasoned  therefrom.  The  speaker  had  found  in  his  studies 
of  ceramic  art  in  the  southwest  that  decoration  in  basketry  had 
long  preceded  that  of  pottery,  and  that  the  resulting  forms  might 
be  generally  attributed  to  adventition,  and  taste  might  have  its 
principal  source  in  the  environment. 


Eighty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  January  6,  1884. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  made  the  following  announcements  : 

The  election  of  Dr.    J.    H.   Yarnall,  as  an  active   member  of 


i 
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the  Society  ;  and  George  H.  Black,  Edinboro',  Scotland,  and 
Hermann  Ten  Kate,  The  Hague,  Holland,  as  corresponding 
members. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Bates  read  a  *' Memorandum  concerning  certain 
Mounds  in  Pontotoc  county,  Mississippi,**  visited  by  J.  M.  Pollard, 
Esq.,  of  Louisiana.     No  abstract.  • 

Mr.  O.  T.  Mason  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 

**  On   the  Probable   Nationality  of  the  Mound-Builders." 

Dr.  Brinton  said  :  Further  reading  on  the  subject,  and  also  the 
observations  during  a  trip  made  to  the  principal  monuments  in 
Ohio,  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  we  need  not  go  any 
farther  than  the  Southern  tribes  to  find  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  mound-builders.  Since  I  wrote  the  article  on  the  mound- 
builders,  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  has  published  his  suggestive  paper,  in 
which  he  adds  strength  to  this  position  by  linguistic  evidence. 

It  would  probably  be  hasty  to  point  to  any  one  of  the  Southern 
tribes  as  being  specifically  the  descendants  of  the  nation  who  con- 
structed the  great  works  in  the  Scioto  and  Miami  Valleys.  The 
evidence  is  ample  that  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  States  and 
Lower  Mississippi  were  accustomed  to  throw  up  works  of  similar 
character  and  often  greater  magnitude.  They  were  of  radically 
diverse  languages,  but  nearly  in  the  same  plane  of  culture.  The 
Natchez,  the  Taensas,  the  Choctaws,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees, 
and  others  might  put  in  equal  claims.  The  last  mentioned  asserted 
that  they  once  lived  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  and  that  they  built 
the  Grave  Creek  and  other  mounds,  and  they  are  borne  out  in  such 
claims  by  various  historic  data. 

With  regard  to  the  Shawnees,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized by  writers  that  their  name  in  the  Algonkin  dialects  is  not  a 
national  appellation,  but  a  geographical  term.  It  means  simply 
'*  Southerners,'*  and  in  its  earliest  employment  bore  no  special  ref- 
erence to  tlie  tribe  whom  we  call  Shawnees.  It  first  appears  in  a 
map  drawn  in  1614,  intended  to  show  the  Dutch  colony  around 
New  Amsterdam.  In  this  the  '^Sawannew**  are  located  as  inhabit- 
ing the  whole  of  Southern  New  Jersey ;  whereas  the  Shawnees,  as 
we  understand  the  term  first  came  to  the  notice  of  the  New  York 
colony  in  1692.  On  this  map  it  simply  means  ''Southern  rivers" 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  New  York  harbor. 
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By  dialect,  tradition,  and  political  affiliation  the  Shawnees  were 
a  northern  tribe  who  moved  south  at  no  very  remote  period.  Their 
language,  according  to  the  Moravian  missionaries,  was  closer  to  the 
Mohegan  than  to  the  Delaware,  Nanticoke,  or  other  Southern  Algon- 
kin  dialects.  By  tradition  they  at  one  time  were  a  branch  of  the 
Mohegans  on  the  Hudson,  and  it  was  to  them  that  they  returned  when 
driven  from  their  towns  in  Carolina  and  on  the  Tennessee  river.  The 
name  of  their  principal  clan,  the  Pequa  or  Pick-e-weu,  is  said  by 
Heckewelder  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pequods,  of  Connecticut, 
and  he  relates  that  the  Mohegans  told  him  that  the  two  were  of  the 
same  family. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  this  evidence,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  rejected,  the  *'Pre-historic  Shawnees"  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  New  York  and  New  England.  I  have  no  idea  whether  this 
will  correspond  with  Professor  Thomas'  views,  but  I  should  be 
gratified  to  hear  that  we  had  reached  identical  conclusions  from  in- 
dependent study  of  the  subject. 

The  four  clans  of  the  Shawnees  were  assembled  in  Ohio,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  I  have  not  found  evidence  of  any  but  the  Pequas,  who 
lived  in  the  valley  that  still  bears  their  name  in  Lancaster  county. 
Their  state  of  culture  was  nowise  ahead  of  that  of  the  Delawares. 
They  had  one  clan  named  Chilicothe,  and  three  of  their  settlements 
in  Ohio  bore  this  name,  but  while  there  they  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  or  tradition  about  the  ancient  earthworks,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  who  went  out  to  teach  them  Christian- 
ity in  1772,  and  who,  I  think,  is  the  earliest  writer  who  calls 
attention  to  the  remarkable  remains  in  Southern  Ohio. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Prehistoric  Shawnes, 
from  Mound  Testimony.'* 

Before  reading  his  paper,  Prof.  Thomas  said,  referrmg  to  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  that  he  had  recently  written  a  letter  with  a  view  to 
procuring  an  exploration  of  Pontotoc  county,  Miss.,  without  any 
positive  knowledge  that  ancient  remains  existed  there,  and  that  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Pollard  was  in  verification  of  the  speaker's  assumption 
that  such  remains  would  be  found  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  C.  C.  RoYCE,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  read  an  extract 
from  a  former  paper  of  his  on  the  origin  of  the  *'  Shawnees." 

President  Powell  said  that  the  papers  read  before  the  Society 
during  the  past  two  years  seemed   to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
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mound-builders  were  Indians,  and  that  many  Indians  built  mounds. 
While  small  burial  mounds  were  frequent  and  widely  distributed, 
the  larger  mounds  and  earthworks  with  circumvallat ion— once 
probably  crowned  with  palisades — were  confined  to  narrower  limits. 
The  old  theory  that  attributed  these  remains. to  an  extinct  high 
grade  of  civilization  seemed  to  be  well  nigh  abandoned. 

Dr.  Gregory  said  that  he  had  held  to  the  old  theory  until  he  had 
become  convinced  of  its  error,  and  described  a  large  mound,  some 
fifty  feet  high,  that  he  visited  in  Minnesota,  which  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  comparatively  recent  structure.  Depressions  were 
still  to  be  seen  close  about  the  foot  of  the  mound,  from  whence 
material  had  apparently  been  taken  to  aid  in  forming  the  mound. 


Seventh  Annual  and   Eighty-Ninth    Regular   Meeting, 

January  20,  1885. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  John 
Addison  Porter  and  H.  L.  Reynolds  as  active  members  of  the 
Society,  and  advised  the  Society  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Henri  Martin, 
of  Paris,  France,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Farquharson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
corresponding  members  of  th^  Society. 

The  Treasurer  then  submitted  his  annual  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Col.  Mallery,  the  President  appointed  Messrs. 
Bates,  Baker,  and  Holmes  a  committee  (composed  of  members  out- 
side the  Council)  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

This  session  being  the  time  for  the  annual  election  of  officers,  the 
balloting  for  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 

President J.  W.  POWELL. 

r  ROBERT  FLETCHER. 

Vice-Presidents  \  LESTER  F.  WARD. 

viCE-rREbiDENTS         .         .         .         .      j  QARRICK  MALLERY. 

[  OTIS  T.  MASON. 

General  Secretary  .        .        .        S.  V.  PROUDFIT. 

Secretary  to  the  Council     .        .        F.  A.  SEELY. 
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Treasurer J.  H.  GORE. 

Curator W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 


Additional  Members  of  the  Council 


CYRUS  THOMAS. 
J.  O.  DORSEY. 
W.  H.  HOLMES. 
H.  H.  BATES. 
FRANK  BAKER. 
DAVID  HUTCHESON. 


The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  public, 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Biological  and  Philosophical  Societies 
were  specially  invited  for  the  purpose  of  listenmg  to  the  annual 
address  of  the  President. 


Ninetieth  Regular  Meeting,  February  3,  1885. 

Inaccordance  with  previous  announcement  the  Society  assembled 
in  public  session  to  listen  to  the  annual  address  of  the  President, 
there  being  present  on  special  invitation  the  members  of  the  Bio- 
logical and  Philosophical  Societies  and  other  friends  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Welling  introduced  to  the  audience  President  J.  W. 
Powell,  who  delivered  an  address  entitled  **From  Savagery  to 

Bi\RBARISM. ' ' 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speaker  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  that  the  Saturday 
course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anthropological  and 
Biological  Societies  had  been  arranged,  and  that  programmes  of  the 
first  part  of  the  course  were  ready  for  distribution. 
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Ninety-First  Regular  Meeting,  February  17,  1885. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 
A  report  from  the  Curator  was  then  read,  including  a  list  of 
publications  received  since  his  last  report : 

Bull.  Library  Co.  Philada.,  No.  14.     Jan.,  1885. 

Bol.  Soc.  G^og.  ItaL     Ser.  II,  Vol.  IX,  Fac.  12.     Dec.  '84,  '85. 

Mahabharata,  Calcutta.     Pt.  XII,  XIII. 

Bui.  Soc.  G6og.  de  Paris.     Vol.  X,  Tim.  4.     1884. 

Compte  Rendu,  de  la  Soc.  de  G^og.  de  Paris.     Nos.  18,  19. 

filaments  d'Anthropologie.     Par.  Alphonse  Cels.    Bruxelles,  vol. 
I,  1884.     8vo.,  pp.  202. 

Les  Habitans  de  Suriname.     Prince  Roland  Bonaparte.     Paris. 
1884.     Royal  4to  ,  pp.  227,  pit.  60. 

Bull.  Essex  Institute.     July-Dec,  1884. 

Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  Paris.     Fasc.  2,  3.     1884. 

Journal  of  Proc.  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London.     XVIII,  No. 
70.     1884. 

Grammaire  El^mentaire.     Quich^e,  L.  Aleman.     Pamph. 

Quelques  observations  sur  les  ossements  de  notre  mus^e.     Mari- 
court  et  Vinet,  Senlis,     1884. 

Ymer.     Parts  5,  6.     1884. 

Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  de  Lyon.     Sept.-Dec,  1884. 

On  the  Cuspidiform  Petroglyphs,  etc.     Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton.   Pamph. 

Xinca  Indians  of  Guatemala.  **  **  *< 

Impressions  of  figures  on  a  *'  Meday  *'  stick.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton. 
Pamph. 

Memoirs  Soc.  Antiq.  de  la  Morinie,  St.  Omer.     i  Vol.  .  1883. 

Bui.  Russ.  G^og.  Soc.     Also  2  pamphlets. 

Mem.  Soc.  d'Hist.,  etc.     Beaune.     1883. 

Verein  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Halle  a.  S.     Mittheilungen.     1884. 

Imp.  Soc.  of  the  Friends  df  Nat.  Hist.  Anthrop.  and  Eth. 
Muscar.     3  vols.      1884. 

Bull.  Hungarian  Geog.  Soc.  Budapest.     Complete  for  1884. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Thomas,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
various  authors  and  societies  from  which  these  gifts  were  received. 

Mr  Bates,  from  Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  duly  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
past  year  as  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  January  20,  and  had 
found  the  same  correct. 
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Prof.  Ward  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Moral  and  Material 
Progress  Coni'rasted.'* 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  frequently  observed  facts  that  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  modern  society  is  the  persistence  of  social  evils 
in  spite  of  the  progress  of  discovery  and  invention  brought  about 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them. 

The  actual  removal  of  social  evils  constitutes  moral  progress ;  the 
discovery  of  principles  and  the  invention  of  appliances  calculated 
to  remove  them  constitute  material  progress.  It  is  these  two  forms 
of  social  progress  which  it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  this  paper. 

As  to  the  degree  to  which  moral  progress  has  taken  place  and  is 
taking  place  in  society,  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Some 
sanguine  minds  imagine  it  to  be  very  rapid,  but  this  is  generally 
due  to  a  confusion  of  unrelated  phenomena.  They  either  confound 
material  with  moral  progress  directly,  or  they  confound  the  pre- 
dominance of  cherished  religious  beliefs  with  that  of  morali.ty, 
or  the  establishment  of  favorite  forms  of  government  with  that  of 
justice  and  liberty.  Others,  and  this  is  much  the  larger  class,  deny 
that  any  moral  progress  has  ever  taken  place  or  is  now  taking  place, 
and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  has  been  moral  degener- 
acy, and?  that  the  world  is  growing  constantly  worse.  In  so  far  as 
these  are  merely  influenced  by  the  survival  of  a  tradition  very  preva- 
lent ^mong  early  races  they  may,  perhaps,  be  left  out  of  the  account. 
Many  of  them,  however,  disclaim  such  influence  and  base  their  con- 
victions on  the  facts  of  history  and  the  condition  of  society  as  it  is. 
But  such  also  must  be  set  down  as  extremists,  incapable  of  duly 
weighing  the  evidence  from  all  sides  of  the  question. 

A  highly  respectable  class,  embracing  many  of  the  finest  minds 
of  the  present  period,  see  no  hope  except  in  the  gradual  change  of 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  to  be  brought  about  through 
hereditary  influences  and  the  slow  developmental  laws  by  which 
man  has  been  at  length  raised  above  the  brute.  They  deny  the 
power  of  intelligence  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  society, 
and  regard  the  ethical  faculty  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  intel- 
lectual. **It  is,"  said  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  an  American 
reporter,  **  essentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only  in  a  sec- 
ondary degree  a  question  of  knowledge.  But  for  the  universal 
delusion  about  education  as  a  panacea  for  political  evils,  this  would 
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have  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  evidence  daily  disclosed  in 
your  papers. '  *  And  in  a  private  letter  received  after  his  return  to 
England,  relative  to  views  which  I  had  expressed,  he  re-asserts  this 
doctrine,  and  says:  *'As  you  are  probably  aware,  and  as,  in  fact,  I 
said  very  emphatically  when  in  America,  I  regard  social  progress  as 
mainly  a  question  of  character  and  not  of  knowledge  or  enlighten- 
ment." 

In  the  light  of  all  these  somewhat  conflicting  opinions,  if  we  were 
to  rest  the  case  altogether  upon  authority,  we  should  at  least  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  real  moral  progress  of  the  world  has 
been  extremely  slow,  and  that  it  is  imperceptible  even  in  the  high- 
est stages  of  enlightenment.     Such,  too,  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of 
history  and  of  observation.     It  is  only  when  we  contemplate  long 
periods  of  history  and  contrast  the  present  or  the  recent  past  with 
the  remote  past  that  an  advance  can  be  perceived  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind.     Yet,  when  such  an  historic  parallax  is  once 
secured,  the  fact  that  moral  progress  actually  has  taken  place  is  dis- 
tinctly seen.     To  read  the  history  of  England  and  compare  the  acts 
committed  a  few  centuries  ago  by  men  of  our  own  race,  with  what 
any  one  can  see  would  be  done  now  under  like  circumstances,  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  improvement  has  been  going  on  in 
both  individual  and  public  morals.     Making  every  possible  allow- 
ance for  all  that  is  bad  in  the  present  social  system,  no  one  could 
probably  be  found  candidly  to  maintain  that  it  is  inferior,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  to  that  of  the  middle  ages  or  even  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     Modern  kings,  bad  as  they  are,  no  longer  put  their 
sons  to  death  to  prevent  them  from  usurping  their  thrones,  and  the 
sons  of  kings,  however  profligate  they  may  be,  do  not  seek  to 
dethrone  their  fathers.     When  Rome  was  at  its  zenith,  it  was  no 
more  than  every  one  expected  that  the  great  armies  of  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  on  their  triumphal  return  from  victorious  fields,  would 
turn   their  arms  upon  each  other  for  the  mastery  of  the  empire. 
And  I  have  heard  those  familiar  with  Roman  history  predict,  at  the 
time  when  the  vast  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  far  outnumbering 
the  Roman  legions,  were  marching  victoriously  through  different 
parts  of  the  South,  that  the  last  grand  struggle  of  the  war  would  be 
between  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  that  of  the  Potomac- 
forgetting  that  since  the  age  of  the  Caesars  there  had  been  moral 
progress  sufficient  to  render  both  the  leaders  and  the  soldiers  incap- 
able of  such  an  act. 
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Political  opponents  are  no  longer  beheaded  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  party  to  power;  neither  are  they  thrust  into  dungeons  nor 
exiled,  as  formerly.  Persecution  for  opinion's  sake  has  practically 
ceased.  Scientific  men  are  no  longer  burned  at  the  stake,  like  Bruno 
and  Servetus,  nor  made  to  recant,  like  Galileo  and  Buffon.  Witch- 
craft has  dwindled  into  innocent  palmistry,  and  heresy  is  only  pun- 
ished in  a  few  backward  communities  by  a  mild  form  of  social 
ostracism.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
Fleet  and  the  galleys  are  things  of  the  past.  Primogeniture  and 
entail  have  disappeared  from  most  codes  of  law,  and  trial  by  jury 
has  been  instituted  in  the  most  influential  states.  The  slave  trade 
has  been  suppressed  wherever  European  powers  have  acquired  su- 
premacy, and  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened countries.  Vast  public  and  private  charities  have  been  insti- 
tuted, and  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and 
to  animals  receive  the  sanction  of  law.  And  finally  a  great  moral 
crusade,  with  a  display  of  far  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  is  being 
preached  against  the  admitted  evils  of  intemperance. 

There  has,  then,  been  some  moral  progress  within  the  historic 
period,  but,  considering  the  amount  of  moral  agitation,  it  has  been 
slight. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  moral  progress  that  it  takes  place  rhyth- 
mically. In  the  achievement  of  moral  reforms  there  are  always 
experienced  partial  and  temporary  failures,  prolonged  interruptions, 
serious  reverses,  and  constantly  recurring  waves  of  reaction,  so 
that  at  no  time  has  it  been  possible  for  the  candid  observer  to 
perceive  that  any  certain  advance  was  being  made.  The  ground 
continually  being  lost  is  never  appreciably  less  then  the  ground 
gained,  and  none  but  the  ignorant,  the  blinded,  or  the  oversanguine 
see  much  cause  for  congratulation.  In  the  great  ocean  of  moral 
action  so  nearly  equal  are  the  tidal  ebbs  and  flows  that  only  the  stoi- 
cal philosopher  whose  vision  ranges  back  into  the  remotest  past  or 
forward  unto  the  remotest  future,  with  utter  contempt  for  the 
transient  present,  can  perceive  the  minute  increments  of  secular 
change — much  as  the  geologist,  provided  with  his  vast  time- 
measures,  perceives  the  changes  that  are  slowly  taking  place  on  the 
coasts  of  continents  washed  by  the  tides  and  waves  ot  the  appar- 
ently changeless  ocean  of  waters. 

Such  is  moral  progress  in  society.  With  it  we  may  now  compare, 
or  rather  contrast,  the  other  form  of  social  progress  which  we  have 
distinguished  as  material. 
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Material  progress  results  entirely  from  mental  and  manual  labor 
laid  out  on  invention  and  construction.  Moral  progress  is  a  pro- 
duct of  feeiingy  material  progress  one  of  thought ;  the  action  ac- 
companying the  former  is  called  conduct y  that  accompanying  the 
latter  is  called  labor.  Conduct  is  confined  to  the  avoidance  of  inter- 
ference with  liberty  of  action  in  others.  Labor  is  directed  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  objects  of  desire.  Moral  action 
aims  at  the  restraint  or  control  of  the  forces  of  society,  of  human 
desires,  prejudices,  and  passions.  Invention  and  labor  aim  at  the 
control  and  utilization  of  physical  and  mechanical  forces,  and  of  such 
vital  processes  as  underlie  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  contrast  in  the  essential  nature  of  these  two  classes  of  social 
phenomena  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  wide,  but  it  is  not  greater  than 
is  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  operating.  We  have  seen  that 
moral  progress  always  takes  place  by  rhythmic  action,  and  that  its 
secular  slowness  is  not  due  to  its  own  inherent  sluggishness,  but 
to  the  fact  that  only  the  algebraic  sum,  of  its  many  fluxes  and 
refluxes  can  be  counted.  In  material  development  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found.  Every  step  is  a  permanent  gain.  Every  mechani- 
cal invention  is  an  inalienable  contribution  to  the  material  pros- 
perity  of  society.  If  the  particular  device  first  produced  becomes 
at  length  obsolete,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  only  because  from  it 
as  a  basis  better  devices,  involving  additional  principles  and  doing 
more  efficient  service,  have  grown  up.  And  such,  in  fact,  is  the 
nature  of  ail  inventions. 

But  the  machine  is  only  the  material  embodiment  of  intellectual 
conceptions,  and  it  is  these  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  material 
progress.  Indeed,  much  of  this  progress  has  consisted  of  such 
conceptions  without  any  definite  materialization.  Of  this  class  is 
all  real  knowledge  of  nature,  only  part  of  which  can  be  directly 
applied  to  man's  material  amelioration.  Every  natural  truth 
acquired  proves  advantageous,  and  the  progress  of  pure  science, 
like  the  progress  of  invention,  has  been  steady  though  not  uniform, 
never  intermittent  nor  ryhthmical.  The  misguided  forces  of  feeling 
which  underlie  the  fluctuating  moral  activities  of  society  have  often 
resisted  the  progress  of  science,  have  seriously  checked  it,  some- 
times apparently  arrested  it  during  long  periods,  but  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  forcing  it  backwards.  The  same  is  true  of  art,  espec- 
ially of  practical  or  useful  art.  This  fact  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  interest  attaching  to  the  few  alleged  *Most  arts*',  as  though 
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it  were  next  to  impossible  for  a  single  art  to  be  wholly  lost.  And 
so  it  is.  Every  age  has  known  all  that  was  known  by  the  age  that 
preceded  it  and  has  added  something  to  this.  Every  age  has  pos- 
sessed all  the  arts  of  the  age  that  preceded  it,  and  has  added  some- 
thing to  them.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  most  prolonged  moral 
reactions,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  middle  ages. 

If  we  examine  the  arts,  implements,  utensils,  and  weapons  of  any 
of  the  lower  tribes,  as,  for  example,  the  Esquimaux  of  the  extreme 
north,  we  shall  find  that  they  represent  a  high  degree  of  skill,  a 
large  amount  of  inventive  thought,  and  a  considerable  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  physical  forces.  A  comparison 
of  many  such  tribes  also  shows  that  these  devices  represent,  like 
those  of  the  most  enlightened  peoples,  a  series  of  steps  in  invention 
answering  to  our  improvements.  But  a  better  implement  is  never 
abandoned  for  a  poorer  one,  and  here,  as  in  the  higher  races,  pro- 
gress has  been  constant — always  forward.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude  that  the  present  high  state  of  material  advancement  in 
scientific  nations  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  intellectual  conceptions 
materially  embodied  in  art,  stretching  back  into  that  dim  past  when 
the.club  embodied  the  highest  mechanical  principles  known  to  man. 

Such  is  material  progress,  and  such  are  the  essential  particulars 
in  which  it  so  widely  differs  in  nature  and  method  from  moral  pro- 
gress. But,  great  as  these  differences  seem  and  are,  there  is  a  point 
toward  which  they  may  be  made,  hypothetically  at  least,  to  con- 
verge. This  point  is  where  the  human  activities  are  conceived  as 
natural  phenomena,  and  their  control  through  the  normal  inventiv.e 
process  is  contemplated  as  a  true  art.  If  the  power  to  do  this  shall 
ever  be  attained,  there  is  no  reason  why  morals  may  not  progress 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as  material  civilization. 
The  true  interpreters  of  human  history  now  understand  that  it  is  to 
material  progress,  /.  e.,  to  science  and  art,  that  what  moral  progress 
has  actually  taken  place  is  indirectly  due.  It  is  knowledge  of  the 
universe  enlarging  the  mental  horizon  that  has  dispelled  the  bigotry 
of  pre-scientific  ages  and  thrown  the  mantle  of  charity  over  indi- 
vidual conduct  and  opinion.  And  it  is  the  arts  of  intercommuni- 
cation that  have  really  civilized  the  modern  world,  as  compared  with 
the  world  before  their  introduction. 

But  since  morals,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  science,  are 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  welfare  of  men,  and  since  material 
progress,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  is  also  directed  exclusively 
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toward  this  same  end,  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  does 
not  the  welfare  of  men  advance  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  art?  As  already  remarked,  no  thoughtful  person 
will  maintain  that  it  does  so  advance,  some  insisting  that  the 
two  are  wholly  independent,  and  others  claiming  that  the  moral 
condition  of  society  is  degenerating  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  material 
civilization  of  these  later  times.  After  conceding  all  that  is  possi- 
ble on  the  side  of  a  real  moral  progress  in  society  the  case  is  bad 
enough,  and  the  blunt  comment  of  crude  common  sense  naturally 
and  properly  is,  of  what  use  are  science  and  art  if  they  are  incom- 
petent to  add  anything  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  ?  And 
to  this  question  the  response  of  the  highest  science  is  that  if  they 
cannot  do  this  they  are  of  no  use.  The  welfare  of  mankind  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  utility,  and  whatever  fails  to  withstand  that  test 
stands  condemned. 

But  admitting,  as  has  already  been  done,  that  all  the  perceptible 
moral  progress  thar  has  taken  place  has  been  due  to  that  of  intelli- 
gence in  interaction  with  the  practical  arts  which  it  necessarily 
creates,  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether  this  trifling  result  is  really 
worth  the  Titanic  efforts  which  this  teeming  age  puts  forth.  The 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  would  probably  be  attended  with 
insuperable  difficulties  and  need  not  be  made.  It  will  be  more 
profitable  to  consider  the  far  more  important  one  whether,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  this  admitted  slight  influence  of  material  upon 
moral  progress  could,  even  theoretically,  be  so  far  increased  as  to 
render  them  somewhat  proportional  in  amount. 

Moral  progress  may  be  defined  as  embracing  all  those  changes 
in  man's  social  condition  which  actually  enhance  his  general 
well-being;  material  progress  may  be  defined  as  embracing  those 
changes  which  give  him  power,  if  judiciously  employed,  to  improve 
his  condition,  without  implying  such  employment.  If  these  defi- 
nitions are  correct,  it  is  evident  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  moral 
progress  depend  quantitatively  upon  material  progress  is  to  secure 
the  judicious  employment  of  the  modifications  of  crude  nature  which 
are  produced  by  human  thought  and  action.  Knowledge,  ingenuity, 
skill,  and  industry  need  to  be  applied  to  moral  ends  and  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  the  social  well-being.  At  present  science  and 
art  are  only  potential  factors  in  civilization.  The  need  is  that  they 
be  converted  into  actual  factors.  They  are  well  nigh  omnipotent 
in  the  accomplishment  of  anything  toward  which  they  can  be  once 
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fairly  directed.  The  difficulty  is  entirely  that  of  securing  for  them 
the  opportunity  for  free  action.  The  power,  for  example,  to  pro- 
duce a  large  quantity  of  a  useful  commodity  may  exist,  but  the  con- 
ditions be  wantmg  for  placing  the  product  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  want  it.  This  checks  the  production  without  affecting  the  pro- 
ducing power.  That  lies  latent,  and  such  latent  power  is  simply 
wasted.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a  discrepancy  between  production  and 
distribution.  The  power  to  distribute  exists  as  well  as  the  power  to 
produce,  but  the  conditions  are  wanting  which  are  necessary  to  call 
that  power  into  exercise.  And  this  is  the  actual  industrial  state  of 
society. 

What  is  true  of  art  is  true  of  science.  Intelligence,  far  more  than 
necessity,  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  influence  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  social  factor,  like  that  of  wealth,  is  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  its  distribution. 

Society  has  always  presented  to  the  thoughtful  student  two  great 
inequalities  as  the  adequate  explanation  of  nearly  all  its  evils — in- 
equality of  knowledge  and  inequality  of  possession.  Moral  progress, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  taken  place  at  all,  has  consisted  in  the  slight  diminu- 
tion of  one  or  both  of  these  inequalities.  This  is  always  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  distribution.  These  two  com- 
modities, information  and  possession,  differ  in  the  essential  particu- 
lar that  the  latter  is  and  the  former  is  not  destroyed  in  consumption. 
The  existence  of  a  supply  of  knowledge  for  distribution  is  therefore 
proved  by  the  very  fact  of  its  inequality.  But  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  supply  of  wealth  for  distribution  is  also  practically  unlim- 
ited. Production  never  ceases  from  having  reached  a  limit  to  the 
power  to  produce.  It  always  ceases  from  having  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  community  to  consume.  But  the  limit  of  consump- 
tion is  in  turn  never  that  of  the  desire  to  consume ;  it  is  always  that 
of  the  power  to  obtain.  The  power  of  both  production  and  con- 
sumption is  limited  only  by  that  of  distribution — not  the  mechan- 
ical means  of  distribution,  for  these,  too,  are  unlimited,  but  the 
conditions  to  the  performance  of  the  sociological  function  of  dis- 
tribution. Could  the  distribution  of  knowledge  and  of  physical 
necessities  go  on  at  a  rate  at  all  proportional  to  their  possible  crea- 
tion, the  moral  progress  of  society,  /.  e. ,  the  increase  in  its  aggregate 
well-being  or  enjoyment,  would  not  only  be  as  rapid,  but  would 
also  be  as  uniform  and  steady  as  its  material  progress.  If  tlie  knowl- 
edge now  in  possession  of  the  few  were  in  the  possession  of  all,  its 
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benefits  would  be  far  more  than  proportional  to  its  universality, 
since  inequality  itself  often  renders  knowledge  positively  injurious. 
Although  it  be  true  that  if  the  actual  wealth  of  the  world  were 
equally  distributed  the  share  of  each  individual  would  be  a  verj' 
small  fortune,  yet  if  the  limitations  to  possible  distribution  were 
removed  production  would  so  far  increase  that  almost  any  desired 
portion  might  fall  to  each  and  all. 

Wherein,  then,  consists  this  mysterious  yet  potent  barrier  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  wisdom  :  this  practically  prohibitory 
tariff  upon  the  world's  commerce  in  both  thoughts  and  things  ? 

The  answer  is  rather  deep  than  difficult.  The  two  processes  as 
they  go  on  in  society  belong  to  antithetically  opposite  categories 
of  social  phenomena.  We  have  in  them  the  ultimate  kernel  of  that 
broad  contrast  which  has  just  been  drawn  between  moral  and  mate- 
rial progress.  It  is  the  great  distinction  between  natural  and  arti- 
ficial processes,  between  genetic  and  teleologic  activity,  between 
growth  and  manufacture,  between  the  method  by  which  feeling  works 
and  that  by  which  intellect  works.  The  former  is  a  method  of 
direct  effort,  and  fails  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  attain  its  end 
because  of  obstacles  which  are  never  taken  into  account.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  method  of  indirect  calculation  by  which  the  obstacles  are 
foreseen,  and  in  one  way  or  another  provided  against  before  the 
advance  is  attempted.  Hence  it  is  always  successful  if  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  to  be  dealt  with  are  really  understood  This  is  why 
science  and  art,  as  already  stated,  move  ever  forward,  never  back- 
ward. The  discovery  of  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  invention 
of  artificial  appliances  on  the  other,  are  always  going  on,  multiply- 
ing the  power  of  man  to  produce  and  distribute  the  objects  of  desire. 
Of  the  gain  thus  made  nothing  is  ever  lost.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  actual  utilization  of  the  products  of  discovery,  invention,  and 
handicraft,  we  find  this  under  the  control  of  the  opposite  class  of 
forces.  The  power  to  produce  either  knowledge  or  wealth  is  con- 
trolled by  man,  exercised  when  it  can  serve  his  purposes,  checked 
or  arrested  when  it  no  longer  does  this.  But  the  power  to  possess — 
the  ability  to  obtain  the  truth  discovered  or  the  commodity  wrought 
— is  controlled  by  natural  laws  and  depends  upon  the  thousand  acci- 
dents of  life — the  conflicting  wills  of  men,  the  passions  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  uncertainties  of  cli- 
mate and  seasons,  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  social  station,  the 
interests  and  caprices  of  nations  and  rulers.     Of  what  use  isdiscov- 
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ered  truth  to  the  millions  whose  minds  it  can  never  reach  ?  Why 
produce  useful  commodities  which  those  who  need  them  are  unable 
to  obtain?  For  while  all  producers  are  also  consumer^,  and  nearly 
all  consumers  are  at  the  same  time  producers,  yet  few  can  satisfy 
their  wants,  however  capable  they  may  be  of  producing  an  equiva- 
lent in  value  of  other  forms.  Inventions  in  the  practical  arts  by 
which  the  power  is  acquired  to  multiply  the  products  of  labor,  in- 
stead of  working  the  rapid  amelioration  of  the  laboring  classes, 
actually  injure  their  prospects  by  throwing  skilled  artisans  out  of 
employment;  and  instead  of  resulting  in  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction they  do  not  appreciably  affect  production,  but  reduce 
the  amount  of  labor  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  laborer.  The 
plea  of  over-production  in  periods  of  financial  depression  is  the 
sheerest  mockery,  since  it  is  just  at  such  times  that  the  greatest 
want  is  felt.  It  may  be  true  thit  more  is  produced  than  the 
consumers  can  obtain,  but  far  less  is  produced  at  all  times  than 
they  actually  need  and  are  able  to  render  a  full  equivalent  for.  The 
eager  manner  in  which  every  demand  for  laborers  is  responded  to 
sufficiently  proves  this.  It  proves  also  that  the  industrial  system  is 
out  of  order,  and  that  we  live  in  a  pathological  state  of  society.  The 
vast  accumulations  of  goods  at  the  mills  avail  nothing  to  the  half- 
clad  men  and  women  who  are  shivering  by  thousands  in  the  streets 
while  vainly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  wherewithal  to 
be  clothed.  The  storehouse  of  grain  held  by  the  speculator  against 
a  rise  in  prices  has  no  value  to  the  famished  communities  who  would 
gladly  pay  for  it  in  value  of  some  form. 

Yet  in  all  this  the  fault  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  lie  with  individ- 
uals nor  with  corporations,  with  manufacturer  nor  merchant,  with 
producer  nor  consumer.  These  do  but  act  the  nature  with  which 
they  are  endowed.  This  defective  circulation  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts is  the  result  of  the  state  of  society.  It  is  in  one  sense  normal, 
since  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  governing  social 
phenomena.  The  enormous  inequalities  of  both  the  classes  named 
and  the  evils  resulting,  constituting  the  major  part  of  the  woes  of 
mankind,  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agencies  for  distribu- 
ting knowledge  and  wealth  znGfree  in  the  politico-economic  sense, 
/'.  ^.,  not  regulated  nor  controlled  by  intelligent  foresight.  The 
contrast  between  moral  and  material  progress  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween Nature  and  Art.  Nature  is  free.  Art  is  caged.  The  forces 
of  Nature   play  unbridled    among   themselves,    until   choked   by 
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their  mutual  friction,  they  are  equilibrated  and  come  to  rest.  Art 
commands  them  with  tones  of  authority  to  pursue  paths  selected 
by  intelligence  and  thus  indefinitely  to  continue  to  exert  their 
power.  Under  the  dominion  of  Science,  /*.  ^.,  under  the  intelligent 
control  of  physical  forces,  man's  power  to  create  the  objects  of  de- 
sire and  to  send  them  where  he  will,  is  practically  unlimited.  But 
under  the  dominion  of  Nature,  /.  e.,  under  the  free  operation  of  the 
social  forces,  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  these  objects  of 
human  necessity  in  seeking  unaided  their  proper  destination  con- 
flict perpetually  in  their  passage,  dasliing  against  unseen  obstruc- 
tions, forcing  themselves  into  inextricable  entanglements,  polariz- 
ing themselves  around  powerful  centers  of  attraction,  heaping  them- 
selves up  in  inaccessible  **  corners,'*  or  flying  off*  on  tangential  lines 
to  be  lost  forever. 

This  is  what  in  modern  phraJse  is  very  properly  denominated  the 
**  waste  of  competition."  But  it  is  far  more  than  the  mere  waste 
of  the  wealth  produced.  It  is  the  paralysis  of  the  strong  hands  of 
science  and  art  as  they  co-operate  with  labor  in  the  creation  of 
value.  It  is  the  stubborn,  the  protracted  resistance  which  the  moral 
forces  of  society  offer  to  its  material  as  well  as  to  its  moral  progress. 

The  statement  of  the  problem  is  its  theoretical  solution,  which 
can  be  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  by  science  of  the  domain  of 
the  social  as  it  has  conquered  that  of  the  physical  forces. 

But  alas !  how  wide  is  the  diff*erence  between  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  solution  of  a  problem  to  the  bare  statement  of  which 
the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  age  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  listen. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  paper  was  discussed  at  length  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Welling, 
Thomas,  Baker,  Peters,  Hart,  and  Ward. 

Major  Powell  maintained  that  there  had  been  much  moral  prog- 
ress, and  gave  numerous  illustrations  of  this  among  uncivilized  races. 
He  said  that  some  of  these  races  had  elaborate  codes  of  morals  often 
worthy  of  imitation  by  civilized  races,  and  that  the  work  of  devising 
means  of  preventing  and  terminating  controversy  and  securing  jus- 
tice had  engrossed  the  energies  of  all  people  from  time  immemorial, 
that  it  had  been  largely  successful,  and  had  resulted  in  great  moral 
progress,  as  great  as,  or  even  greater,  than  the  material  progress 
achieved  by  such  races.. 
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Mr.  Welling,  after  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Ward's  paper, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  complaint  which  it  formulated,  based 
on  the  assumed  failure  of  moral  progress  to  keep  pace  with  material 
progress,  was  in  itself  the  mark  and  the  expression  of  growing  moral 
aspirations,  seeking  more*  and  more  to  realize  themselves  in  the 
figure  of  society.  It  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  growth  when  an  age 
is  working  vehemently  on  unsolved  problems  along  the  converging 
lines  of  scientific  inquiry;  and  it  is  an  augury  of  moral  progress 
when  an  age  has  become  impatient  of  existing  social  adjustments 
in  their  relation  to  public  well-being,  and  is  longing  for  a  better 
co-ordination  of  social  relations  and  a  better  distribution  of  social 
advantages.  The  unrest  of  such  an  epoch,  he  said,  is  the  unrest 
incidental  to  all  transition  periods,  and  is  a  ground  of  congratula- 
tion rather  than  a  source  of  lamentation.  It  is  necessary  that  social 
wants  and  moral  aspirations  shall  be  distinctly  articulated  before 
they  can  be  properly  embodied  in  institutions  or  in  regulations;  and 
this  embodiment  must  needs  be  a  slow  process  under  the  formula  of 
social  evolution,  because  social  experiments  are  experiments  made 
on  the  grandest  of  all  living  organisms — the  body  politic — and  not 
in  corpore  viii. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  co-ordination  of  society  should  be 
directed  by  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  community,  if  that  intel- 
ligence be  congested  in  the  head  of  the  social  organism.  It  is  so 
in  China  to-day,  and  has  there  resulted  in  a  stationary  civilization. 
It  had  been  so  in  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  had 
there  resulted  in  a  cast-iron  polity  destructive  of  moral  progress 
and  of  social  well-being,  until  that  cast-iron  polity  had  been  broken 
by  the  expansive  force  of  a  larger  and  more  complex  social  life 
permeating  the  lower  members  of  the  body  politic.  True  moral 
progress  can  take  place  only  in  asocial  organism  which  is  '*  vital  in 
every  part,*'  for  here  the  actions,  reactions,  and  interactions  of 
public  opinions  give  the  widest  possible  distribution  to  social 
thoughts,  feelings,  purposes,  and  aspirations.  It  is  in  such  an 
organism  that  ''discussion  becomes  the  mould  of  measures,"  to  use 
the  fine  phrase  of  Thucydides,  and  that  the  lines  of  safe  social 
change  can  be  soonest  discovered  and  soonest  followed.  In  such 
a  community  there  will  be  a  growing  complexity  and  a  growing 
difficulty  in  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  each  generation,  but  the 
problems  will  not  increase  in  difficulty  or  number  beyond  the  grow- 
ing resources  of  civilization  for  coping  with  them.     He  illustrated 
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this  point  by  citing  the  new  and  difficult  social  problems  created  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  by  the  removal  of  governmental  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  industry. 

Dr.  Baker  said  that  in  estimating  progress  in  the  domain  of 
morals  we  should  be  careful  to  consider  -the  average  state  through- 
out a  sufficiently  wide  area.  Comparing  the  present  state  of  the 
civilized  world  with  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  we  do  not 
at  first  see  such  a  marked  advance,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Seneca  the  greater  part  of  Euroi)e 
was  living  in  a  state  of  low  barbarism,  comparable  to  that  of  no- 
madic savage  tribes,  preying  on  each  other  like  hawks  and  falcons, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  were  safe  from  ruthless  marau- 
ders and  sea-robbers.  Respect  for  abstract  right  and  justice  were 
matters  of  late  growth,  clearly  recognized,  it  is  true,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  especially  by  the  latter. 

We  may  be  in  error  in  estimating  the  state  of  morals  in  any 
ancient  nation,  for  we  know  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  correctly 
estimate  our  contemporaries.  Thousands  of  Englishmen  suppose 
to  day  that  our  late  civil  war  was  a  mere  struggle  for  supremacy,  a 
conflict  for  territory,  and  it  seems  hopeless  for  an  American  to  un- 
derstand French  politics  or  French  morality.  According  to  the 
average  French  novel,  infidelity  to  marital  relations  is  the  rule,  yet 
all  who  have  had  access  to  French  households  agree  that  in  no 
country  are  the  family  habits  more  sweet,  affectionate,  and  fixed.  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  err  grievously  to  take  our  view  of  French 
morals  from  Zola,  Balzac,  or  Sue.  In  reading  Plato  I  have  been 
startled  ac  the  mention  of  certain  habits  and  practices  in  such  a 
connection  as  to  show  that  they  were  not  regarded  by  the  author  as 
at  all  objectionable,  practices  which  would  to-day  be  considered  in- 
famous. The  collection  at  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  contains 
many  articles  of  personal  adornment  and  public  exhibition  from 
Pompeii  which  are  so  shocking  to  our  ideas  that  they  are  not  shown 
to  the  general  public,  and  Terence,  Plautus,  Juvenal,  and  Rabelais 
abound  in  passages  which  show  that  they  addressed  an  audience  to 
whom  gross  and  lascivious  ideas  gave  a  pleasure  which  to-day  is 
usually  replaced  by  disgust.  Indeed  this  attitude  of  mind  was  so 
common  that  even  the  purest  Greek  and  Roman  authoi*s  are  now* 
read  in  our  schools  with  expurgated  editions. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  a  certain  unwritten  code  of  morals  not 
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always  easily  defined  has  been  growing  throughout  the  historical 
period  with  a  steady  progress  on  the  whole.  I  refer  to  that  code 
which  has  for  its  basis  the  criticism  of  our  fellows,  and  which  we 
call  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Obscured  by  many 
absurd  and  trivial  details  as  to  what  clothing  we  shall  wear  and  what 
corner  of  our  cards  we  shall  turn  down,  it  has  yet  a  very  substantial 
moral  basis,  and  there  are  evident  signs  of  its  advance.  Time  was 
when  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  adhere  closely  to  the  truth, 
and  when  the  seduction  of  young  girls  was  considered  an  accom- 
plishment. Our  grandfathers  reverenced  a  five-bottle  man  while 
we  look  rather  askance  at  one  who  **  tarrieth  long  at  the  wine.*' 
I  believe  that  never  in  the  world  has  the  standard  of  clean,  healthy 
morality  been  as  high  as  to-day,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  eager 
scramble  for  money  perverts  and  injures  many  features  of  the  fair 
ideal. 

We  do  not  always  completely  realize  the  Titanic  task  which  this 
wonderful  teeming  nineteenth  century  has  before  it.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past  had  for  its  object  the  training  and  enlightenment  of 
the  few ;  we  are  apt  to  judge  of  it  by  its  results  upon  that  few,  and 
forget  the  countless  miserable  hordes  of  slaves  and  plebes  that  were 
little  above  cattle,  and  whose  morals  no  one  noted.  These  formed 
the  armies  that  sacked  and  burned  conquered  cities,  a  proceeding  that 
was  once  a  matter  of  course,  performing  deeds  of  lust  and  rapine 
that  are  almost  impossible  to  realize.  The  task  to-day  is  to  civilize 
fl//,  to  give  to  all  the  opportunity  to  live  healthful,  active,  lives  of 
usefulness  and  enjoyment.  It  will  take  long,  and  we  are  in  the 
throes  of  the  conflict.  Of  all  biological  processes  those  that  bring 
the  passions  under  control  are  the  slowest.  The  African  whose 
grandfather  was  a  cannibal  will  not  at  once  conform  to  the  moral 
attitude  of  the  descendants  of  a  long  line  of  civilized  ancestry,  how- 
ever he  may  seem  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  note  that  any  stride  in  material 
progress  must  ameliorate  the  general  condition,  and  so  foster  moral 
progress.  That  morality  has  something  to  do  with  food  supply  is 
evident  to  us  all,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  one  is 
more  ready  to  do  a  good  deed  after  breakfast.  The  poor  half- 
starved  Irish  peasant  ready  to  shoot  his  landlord  on  trifling  provo- 
cation is  transformed  in  the  course  of  a  generation  to  a  jovial,  hard- 
working, and  tolerably  law-abiding  citizen  when  transferred  to  a 
more  genial  environment. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Peters  said  he  had  been  deeply  interested  in  listen- 
ing to  the  paper  read  by  Prof.  Ward.     He  thought  that  in  some 
of  the  comments  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  had  been 
assumed  that  the  term  moral  progress,  as  used  in  the  paper,  referred 
to  improvement  in  public  morals;  but,  as  the  essayist  had  defined 
it,  it  embraced  not  only  this  but  everything  else  which  advanced 
the  happiness  of  man.     The  lack  of  progress  which  had  been  chiefly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  paper  just  read  seemed  to  him  to  consist  mainly 
in  the  tardy  advance  of  political  and  social  science.     Between  this 
and  the  marvelous  advances  which  in  modern  times  had  been  made 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  in  their  application  to  the  arts  of  life 
there  was  mdeed,  a  striking  contrast.     Referring  to  a  remark  which 
Major   Powell    had    made    as   to   the   necessity   for   new   adjust- 
ments in  social  organization  arising  from  changes  in  the  materia^ 
conditions  under  which  a  society  existed,  the  speaker  said,  that 
was  a  pregnant  thought.     The  changes  of  condition  brought  about 
within  the  last   one  hundred    years  through  the   introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices  into  the  industries  of  the  civilized  world  had 
alone  amounted  to  an  economic  revolution,  and  a  need  had  thus 
been  created  for  changes  correspondingly  great  in  the  social  adjust- 
ments which  relate  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  knowledge  essential  to  the  making  of  such  changes  as  the  best 
interests  of  society  required  had,  however,  not  been  in  existence, 
and   although  vast  social  changes  had  occurred,  they  had   come 
about  not  in  pursuance  of  any  wise  and  comprehensive  plan,  but 
through  the  blindly  exerted  pressure  of  changing  circumstances, 
and  in  a  large  part  they  had  been  productive  of  great  social  misery 
and  discontent.     To  take  a  single  illustration,  the  introduction  of 
the  new  industrial  methods  had  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities,  causing  them  to  spread  over  large  areas 
of  suburban   land,   or  to  rise  up  on  land  where  none  had  stood 
before.     This  had  operated  to  the  great  enrichment  of  a  few  land- 
owners, at  the  expense  of  crushing  rents  and  ruinous  over-crowding 
to  the  poorer  portions  of  the  urban  population.     Society  had  no 
interest  in  this  enrichment  of  a  few  land-owners,  because  it  had 
occurred  independent  of  the  exercise  on  their  part  of  any  of  those 
economic  or  social  virtues  which  it  is  the  policy  of  society  to  en- 
courage ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  most  imperious  considerations 
of  public  policy  had  demanded  that  the  correlative  over-crowding 
of  the  poor — unwholesome  no  less  from  a  moral  than  a  physical 
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point  of  view,  and  tending  to  rapid  social  deterioration — should  if 
possible  have  been  prevented.  A  social  adjustment  adapted  to  that 
purpose  might  have  been  found  in  a  land  tax  like  that  suggested 
by  a  very  eminent  English  economist,  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill, 
namely,  a  tax  which  as  nearly  as  practicable  should  appropriate  for 
public  purposes  the  whole  unearned  increase  in  the  rental  value  of 
land.  But  Mr.  Mill's  suggestion  had  not  been  made  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  advanced  public  opinion  necessary  to  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  involving  some  such  principle  did  not  exist 
even  yet.  That  the  situation  created  by  the  want  of  social  and 
political  adjustments  adapted  to  modern  industrial  conditions  was 
a  very  serious  one  was  apparent  from  indications  that  might  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  To  close  the  great  gap  between  social  and  physical 
science — between  moral  progress  as  defined  in  the  paper  just  read 
and  material  progress  as  illustrated  in  the  stupendous  achievements 
of  modern  industrial  art — was  in  the  speaker's  opinion  the  crying 
need  of  the  time,  and  unless  this  need  were  supplied  there  would 
be  imminent  danger  of  a  social  catastrophe.  In  order  that  it 
might  be  supplied  it  was  necessary  that  social  questions  should 
receive  attention  to  a  vastly  increased  extent.  In  particular  should 
the  most  serious  and  unprejudiced  consideration  be  given  to  the 
manifestations  of  discontent  that  came  from  the  working  people  of 
every  civilized  nation.  If  they  were  not  proposing  the  best  remedies 
for  the  evils  they  complained  of,  so  much  the  greater  was  the  need 
that  the  deep  sociological  problems  involved  should  be  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  those  who  had  more  time  and  a  better  intellectual  equip- 
ment for  their  study;  and  they  must  be  taken  up,  not  as  it  was  to  be 
feared  they  had  been  by  some  men  rated  high  as  political  econo- 
mists, namely,  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  retained  for  the  defense 
of  the  existing  state  of  things — but  in  the  pure  spirit  of  the  man  of 
science,  ready  to  follow  where  the  truth  should  lead,  however 
great  and  radical  the  social  changes  which  might  be  involved  in 
doing  so. 

There  were  very  influential  writers  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  discontent  of  the  poorer  classes  had  no  foundation  unless  it 
were  in  the  mischievous  meddling  of  governments  with  the  natural 
course  of  affairs.  The  speaker  believed  that  we  should  come  much 
nearer  the  truth  if  we  accepted  the  views  advanced  in  the  paper 
under  discussion,  which  were  directly  the  reverse  of  that  just  indi- 
cated, recognizing  the  necessity  of  social  coordinations  to  which 
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only  governraental  agencies  could  be  adequate.  There  was  doubt- 
less a  field  for  legislative  action  in  the  repeal  of  bad  existing  laws, 
but  there  was  a  still  wider  one  in  the  enactment  of  good  ones 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  soeiety. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  and  objections  made 
during  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  explained  that  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  he  had  omitted  any  precise  definition  of  the  term 
Moral  Progress  as  used  in  the  paper.  He  said  that  the  term 
was  often  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  senses,  and  that  much  of 
the  discussion  had  considered  it  in  the  other  sense  from  that  clearly 
implied  in  the  paper.  There  is  a  subjective  sense  which  relates  to 
individual  character  and  an  objective  sense  which  relates  to  col- 
lective well-being.  The  paper  clid  not  pretend  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  human  character  had  advanced,  or  how  much  it 
had  advanced.  It  aimed  only  to  consider  the  relation  of  material 
civilization  to  social  well-being,  the  sole  test  of  moral  progress  in 
this  objective  sense  being  the  condition  attained  with  respect  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  This  progress  might  be  either  positive,  consist- 
ing in  an  increase  in  the  pleasures  of  life;  or  it  might  be  negative, 
and  consist  in  the  reduction  of  the  pains  of  life.  In  fact  this 
negative  progress  has  been  by  far  the  most  observable,  the  chief 
improvement  in  man's  condition  thus  far  being  some  slight  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  of  existence.  In  view  of  this  criterion  of  moral 
progress  as  measured  by  the  degree  of  collective  happiness,  all  that 
had  been  said  respecting  higher  standards  of  taste  in  literature  and 
social  life  was  irrelevant  to  the  discussion,  since  it  simply  con- 
founded refinement  with  enjoyment,  which  are  two  entirely  distinct 
things.  Admitting  that  finer  sensibilities  are  capable  of  higher  en- 
joyment, this  is  far  from  proving  that  they  necessarily  enjoy  more, 
for  they  are  also  capable  of  more  acute  suffering,  and  the  whole 
question  originally  was  whether  material  civilization  prevents  more 
of  the  latter  than  it  occasions. 

Mr.  Ward  in  conclusion  expressed  surprise  that  Dr.  Welling 
should  have  seemed  to  regard  his  paper  at  all  in  the  light  of  a 
jeremiad.  On  the  contrary,  he  tried  to  take  such  a  view  of  the 
future  as  should  be  philosophic  rather  than  either  pessimistic  or 
optimistic,  but  had  sometimes  been  accused  of  expecting  results 
that  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  realized. 
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Ninety-Second  Regular  Meeting,  March  3,  1885. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  being  absent  the  minutes  were  not  read.  The 
President  announced  that  on  account  of  the'  small  attendance  the 
Council  had  thought  best  to  defer  the  regular  program  till  another 
meeting,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  time  would  be  occupied  by  him- 
self. He  then  addressed  the  Society  upon  Patriarchy,  and  the 
conditions  of  savage  society  which  preceded  and  led  to  it. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cushing  in  some  remarks  upon  artificial 
age  and  parentage  among  the  Zuftis,  illustrated  by  his  own  experi- 
ence. 


Ninety-Third  Regular  Meeting,  March  17th,  1885. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  Prof. 
W.  C.  Kerr,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  as  a  corresponding  member,  and 
Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : 

**  Study  of  the  Circular  Rooms  in  the  Ancient  Pueblos,'* 
by  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff. 

**  Circular  Architecture  Among  the  Ancient  Peruvians,** 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes. 

discussion. 

Prof.  Mason.  A  very  interesting  separation  has  been  made  by 
the  speakers  of  the  evening  without  design.  The  subject  for  discus- 
sion is  *•  Circular  Architecture  of  the  American  Aborigines.**  Now 
in  discus  ing  this  theme  we  may  have  regard  either  to  structure  or 
function.  If  Mr.  Turner  had  not  been  called  away  he  would  have 
told  us  of  the  Eskimo  igloo ^  or  winter  temporary  hut  of  ice  or  snow ; 
Mr.  Mindeleff  described  at  length  the  circular  rooms  in  the  pueblo 
structures  of  our  southwest  territory,  and  Mr.  Holmes  has  dwelt 
upon    the  chulpas.     Structurally   we   have  the   material   at  hand 
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wrought  into  the  most  natural  shape  for  a  cist  or  cell,  the  most 
simple  being  that  of  the  Eskimo,  the  most  complex,  the  chulpa  of 
dressed  stone.  Now  as  to  function,  they  differ  very  curiously,  the 
igloo  teems  with  daily  life,  the  estufa  is  open  to  ceremony  and  con- 
ventions, the  chulpa  is  a  sealed  tomb.  The  Eskimo  has  a  council 
chamber,  a  place  of  public  meeting  in  the  permanent  undergound 
dwelling.  The  Chibchas  and  Peruvians  had  both  dwelling  and 
meeting  places  apart.  Descending  the  continent  from  north  to 
south  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  transfer  of  function  in  circular 
architecture  from  dwelling  place  to  meeting  place,  from  meeting 
place  to  tomb. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  in  his  admirable  work,  "  The  Past  in  the 
Present,"  has  shown  us  how  old  arts  degenerate  as  new  arts  arise. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  our  Indians  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  civilization  of  the  whites,  the  bright,  intelligent, 
susceptible  individuals  and  tribes  dropped  at  once  their  old  arts 
and  took  on  the  new.  The  old,  the  dull,  the  conservative  clung  to 
former  things,  which  degenerated  in  their  hands.  On  the  whole 
there  was  progress,  but  many  things  in  the  onward  mass  were  mov- 
ing backward. 

So  it  is  with  civilization  at  large — families,  gentes,  tribes — whole 
nations  and  races  disappear ;  but  new  and  better  families — gentes, 
tribes,  nations,  and  races  take  their  places. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blodgett  said  the  remarks  as  to  a  sinking  class  of 
persons  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  call  to  mind  an  investigation 
carefully  made  and  recorded  about  1810  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  classification  then  made  was  in  these  four  groups:  i.  A 
wealthy  class,  able  to  select  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  of  life  in 
the  main  independently — one-sixth  of  the  people.  2.  An  uprising 
class,  struggling  for  better  advantages  for  themselves  and  their 
children — one-third  of  the  people.  3.  A  sinking  class,  tending 
downward  except  for  helpful  influences  brought  to  bear  on  them  by 
others — one-third  of  the  people.  4.  A  sunken  class,  confirmed 
criminals  and  paupers — one-sixth  of  the  people.  Such  investiga- 
tions have  a  bearing  upon  discussions  such  as  that  of  the  Society 
recently  upon  our  relative  moral  and  physical  progress. 
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Ninety-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  April  7,  1885. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  A.,  read  a  paper  entitled, 
**  Mythological  Dry-Painting  of  the  Navajos." 

abstract. 

These  are  pictures  of  large  size  (10  to  12  feet  in  diameter)  drawn 
in  powdered  substances  on  the  sanded  floors  of  the  medicine  lodges 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  repre- 
sent various  gods  and  other  mythical  conceptions  of  this  tribe. 
The  pigments  used  are  five  in  number:  white,  made  of  powdered 
white  sandstone;  yellow,  of  yellow  sandstone;  red,  of  red  sand- 
stone; black,  of  charcoal;  and  a  so-called  blue — but  really  a  gray 
— of  black  and  white  mixed  in  proper  proportions.  To  apply  them 
the  artist  grasps  a  little  in  his  hand  and  allows  it  to  flow  out  between 
the  thumb  and  the  opposed  fingers.  When  he  makes  a  mistake  he 
does  not  brush  away  the  color,  he  obliterates  it  by  pouring  sand  on 
it,  and  then  draws  the  corrected  design  on  the  new  surface. 

The  drawings  are  begun  as  much  towards  the  center  as  the  nature 
of  the  picture  will  permit,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  precedence 
of  the  points  of  the  compass,  /  <?.,  the  figure  of  the  god  in  the  east  is 
begun  first;  that  in  the  south,  second;  that  in  the  west,  third; 
that  in  the  north,  fourth.  While  the  work  is  in  progress  the  chief 
shaman  does  little  more  than  direct  and  criticise ;  a  dozen  or  more 
young  men,  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  perform  the 
manual  labor.  The  pictures  are  drawn  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished rules,  except  in  certain  well-defined  cases  where  the  painter 
is  allowed  to  indulge  his  fancy.  This  is  the  case  with  the  embroi- 
dered pouches,  which  the  gods  are  represented  as  carrying.  On  the 
other  hand  some  parts  are  measured  by  palms  and  spans,  and  not 
a  line  of  the  sacred  design*  can  be  varied  in  them.  Straight  and 
parallel  lines  are  drawn  on  a  tightened  cord.  The  naked  forms  of 
the  mythical  persons  are  first  drawn,  then  the  clothing  is  put  on. 

When  the  picture  is  finished  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shaman  to  put 
corn-pollen  on  the  lips  and  breast  of  each  divine  form  and  to  set 
certain  plumed  wands  around  the  picture.  Then  the  sick  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  whole  ceremony  is  performed  enters  and  has 
the  colored  dust  from  various  parts  of  the  pictured  forms  applied  to 
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corresponding  parts  of  his  person  to  remove  disease,  and  to  have 
many  other  rites  performed  over  liim.  When  the  patient  has  de- 
parted many  of  the  spectators  pick  up  and  preserve  the  sacred 
corn -pollen.  Some  take  dust  from  the  figures  on  their  moistened 
palms  and  rub  it  over  their  own  bodies.  Then  the  shaman  obliterates 
the  picture  with  a  slender  wand  while  he  sings  a  song  appropriate 
to  tliis  part  of  the  ceremony.  Lastly,  the  assistants  gather  the  sand 
in  their  blankets,  carry  it  to  a  distance  from  the  lodge  and  throw 
it  away.  Thus  in  half  an  hour  from  the  completion  of  the  picture 
not  a  trace  of  it  is  left. 

The  lecturer  has  heard  of  seventeen  great  ceremonies  of  the 
Navajos  in  which  pictures  of  this  character  arc  drawn.  There  are 
about  four  pictures  to  each  ceremony — only  one  picture  being 
painted  in  a  day — and  besides  these  great  ceremonies  there  are 
minor  rites  with  their  appropriate  pictures,  smaller  and  less  elab- 
orate. The  medicine  men  aver  that  these  pictures  of  the  great 
ceremonies  are  transmitted  unaltered  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  is  doubtful,  as  no  permanent  design 
is  preserved  for  reference  and  there  is  no  final  authority  in  the 
tribe.  Furthermore,  as  the  majority  of  the  rites  can  be  performed 
only  in  the  season  when  the  snakes  hibernate,  the  pictures  are  car 
ried  from  winter  to  winter  in  the  fallible  memories  of  men.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  innovations  are  unintentional  and  that 
changes  are  wrought  slowly. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  seven  large  charts,  representing 
some  of  the  pictures  which  the  lecturer  had  seen.  Of  their  meaning 
and  symbolism  there  was  given  a  full  explanation,  which  included 
the  description  of  many  of  the  rites  and  the  narration  of  many  of 
the  myths  and  traditions  of  the  tribe.* 

Following  this  paper  Prof.  Gilbert  Thompson  presented  sketches 
of  rude  drawings,  seen  by  him  in  a  cave  at  San  Antonio  Springs, 
N.  M.  The  walls  of  tke  cave  were  smoke-covered,  but  the  draw- 
ings were  distinct  and  plainly  marked,  etched  in  the  stone  surface 
and  brought  out  with  various  colored  pigments.  Certain  points  of 
resemblance  were  indicated  between  these  figures  and  some  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Matthews. 


■'^  A  more  extensive  abstract  appears  in  the  "American  Naturalist  "  for  October, 
1885. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  DoRSEY  said,  referring  to  the  mystic  qualities  attributed  to 
the  number  four  among  the  Navajos,  that  among  the  northern  Atha- 
bascans the  number  five  held  the  place  accorded  to  four  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Missouri  river  and  Southwest. 

Maj.  Powell  said  that  great  elaboration  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  myths  of  the  North  American  Indian.  The  speaker  at  one 
time  witnessed  a  ceremony  in  a  Moqui  village  that  lasted  four  days, 
including  one  day  of  feasting.  A  constant  succession  of  nude 
figures  with  highly  colored  faces  formed  a  marked  feature  of  all  the 
ceremonies.  He  saw  different  colored  sands,  meal,  corn,  and  peb- 
bles used  in  many  ways  in  connection  with  the  incantations  of  the 
Shaman,  which  were  performed,  as  the  speaker  believed,  to  the  end 
that  rain  and  abundant  crops  might  follow.  The  falling  rain  was 
represented  by  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  estufa.  Among  the 
Utes  and  Shoshones  fully  one-half  of  the  nights,  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  is  taken  up  with  ceremonial  gatherings  and  the  rela- 
tion of  myths. 

Col.  Mallerv  said  that  he  found  in  Thomas  V.  Keam*s  Cata- 
logue of  Relics  of  the  Ancient  Builders  of  the  Southwest  Table 
Lands,  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  colors  in  symbolizing 
the  cardinal  points  from  that  observed  by  Dr.  Matthews :  White, 
signified  north ;  yellow,  the  east ;  red,  the  south ;  and  blue,  the 
west. 


Ninety-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  April  21,   1885. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  Prof.  A. 
H.  Thompson,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Adams,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  active  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  informed  the  Society  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Harrison 
Wright,  on  February  20,  1885,  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and  Col.  P. 
W.  Norris,  on  Jan.  14,  1885,  at  Rockland,  Ky.,  corresponding 
members  of  the  Society.  Appropriate  remarks  upon  the  death  of 
Col.  Norris  were  made  by  President  Powell,  followed  by  Col.  Mal- 
lery,  who  delivered  a  brief  eulogy  upon  Dr.  Wright. 
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Mr.  H.W.  Henshaw  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Medicine  Stones.'*  * 

DISCUSSION. 

Col.  Mallery,  referring  to  the  evidence  presented  in  the  paper, 
that  the  objects  generally  classed  as  sinkers  were  used  as  ceremonial 
stones  and  amulets,  remarked  that  amulets  and  fetiches  had  often 
been  adopted  from  utensils  and  objects  connected  with  daily  life. 
He  gave  instances  specially  connected  with  the  fish — commonly 
appearing  towards  the  third  century  as  an  emblem  of  Christ,  but 
derived  from  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Dagon,  and  found  still 
more  anciently  in  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  India,  with  some  relatipn 
to  the  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  lingom  stones  were  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  also  the  bulla  and  the  form  called  from 
its  shape  vesica  (bladder)  susi^nded  to  the  necks  of  Roman  boys, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Agnus  Dei,  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Without  attempting  to  trace  an  immediate  association  between 
these  objects  and  those  presented  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  his  views  are 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  stones  similar  in  shape  and  size  have 
been  employed  from  high  antiquity  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for 
superstitious  purposes,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
insist  upon  their  exclusive  design  for  mechanical  or  industrial  uses 
among  the  tribes  of  North  America,  which  are  known  to  have  uni- 
versally been  addicted  to  amuletism.  Without  any  elaboration  of 
symbolism  the  selection  of  the  form  might  readily  have  been 
derived  from  the  idea  of  *Muck"  connected  with  sinkers  used  on 
some  special  occasions. 

Mr.  DoRSEV,  referring  to  what  Mr.  Henshaw  had  said  about  the 
'*  Medicine  Stones  "  and  the  down  from  the  breast  of  a  white  goose, 
remarked  that  he  had  noticed  among  the  Omahas,  Kansas,  and  cog- 
nate tribes,  some  of  the  uses  of  this  down  from  the  white  goose,  and 
that  in  the  gens  or  clan  of  the  Earth-lodge  Makers  in  the  Omaha 
and  Kansas  tribes  there  were  **  White  Goose  (or  Swan)  people.*' 
In  the  Omaha  gens  referred  to  there  are  also  Keepers  of  the  Sacred 
Stones  (or  Mysterious  Stones.) 

He  then  gave  a  part  of  the  traditon  of  the  Sacred  Pipes  to  the 
Omaha  gentes :  **The  Earth-lodge  people  were  visited  by  the 
seven  old  men  bearing  t4ie  pipes.  When  the  gentes  were  finally  or- 
ganized half  of  these  people  were  bad,  and  half  were  good.     The 


*  Published  in  American  Journal  of  Archceology.     I.     Pp.  105-114. 
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bad  ones  had  some  stones  at  the  front  of  their  lodge,  and  they 
colored  them  as  well  as  their  own  hair,  orange-red  (zhee.)  They 
wore  the  down  of  the  white  goose  (or  swan)  in  their  hair,  and 
branches  of  cedar  around  their  heads,  being  frightful  to  behold. 
So  the  old  men  passed  to  the  good  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  one  of 
the  pipes.**  According  to  Joseph  La  Fleche  and  Two  Crows,  there 
are  four  of  the  sacred  stones,  their  colors  being  black,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  (One  tradition  is  that  the  stones  were  made  by  the 
Coyote  in  ancient  times,  to  be  used  for  conjuring  enemies.)  In 
the  Osage  tradition,  the  four  kinds  of  stone  found  at  the  first,  were 
white,  black,  red,  and  blue  (or  green.) 

In  reply  to  a  v^uestibn  put  by  the  President,  Mr.  Dorsey  said  that 
among  the  Dakotas,  Ponkas,  and  other  related  tribes,  there  was  a 
worship  paid  to  boulders  found  on  the  prairies,  these  being  regarded 
as  representatives  of  the  Earth-god.  When  an  Indian  met  one  of 
them,  he  addressed  it  as  **  Grandfather,**  the  same  term  that  is 
applied  by  many  tribes  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(wrongly  translated  the  **  Great  Father.")  This  term.  Grandfather, 
is  applied  to  supernatural  beings.  On  addressing  such  a  boulder, 
the  Indian  laid  on  it  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  skin,  and  then  he  smoked  his  pipe  toward  it, 
asking  the  Grandfather  to  help  him  in  his  journey  or  undertaking. 

Colonel  James  Stevenson  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Mythological 
Painting  of  the  Zunis.** 

discussion. 

Col.  Mallery  presented  the  following  account  of  Yuma  cere- 
monies witnessed  at  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  as  related  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Corbusier,  U.  S.  A. :  **A11  the  medicine-men  meet  occasion- 
ally, and  with  considerable  ceremony  make  medicine.  They  went 
through  the  performance  early  in  the  summer  of  1874,  on  the 
Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  diseases  with  which 
the  Indians  were  afflicted  the  summer  previous.  In  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  villages  they  made  a  round  ramada — or  house  of  boughs — 
some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  under  it  on  the  sand,  illustrated  the 
spirit-land,  in  a  picture  about  seven  feet  across,  made  in  colors  by 
sprinkling  powdered  leaves  and  grass,  red  clay,  charcoal,  and  ashes 
on  the  smoothed  sand.  In  the  centre  was  a  round  spot  of  red  clay 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  around  it  several  successive  rings 
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of  green  and  red  alternately,  each  ring  being  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide ;  projecting  from  the  outer  ring,  were  four  somewhat  triangu- 
lar shaped  figures,  each  one  of  which  corresponded  to  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
a  Maltese  cross.     Around  this  cross  and  between  its  arms  were  the 
figures  of  men  with  their  feet  toward^  the  center — some  made  of 
charcoal  with  ashes  for  eyes  and  hair,  others  of  red  clay  and  ashes, 
etc.     These  figures  were  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  lacked  some  part  of  the  body — some  an  arm,  others  a  leg 
or  the  head.     The  medicine-men  seated  themselves  around  the  pic- 
ture, on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  the  Indians  from  the  different 
bands  crowded  around  them,  the   old    men    squatting   close  by, 
and  the  young  men  standing  back  of  them.     After  they  had  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  spirits,  in  a  number  of  chants,  one  of  their 
number,   apparently   the    oldest,    a    toothless,    gray-haired    man, 
solemnly  arose,  and,  carefully  stepping  between  the  figures  of  the 
men,  dropped  on  each  one  a  pinch  of  the  yellow  powder,  which  he 
took  from  a  small  buckskin  bag  which  had  been  handed  to  him. 
He  put  the  powder  on  the  heads  of  some,  on  the  chests  of  others, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  one  of  the  other  men  sometimes 
telling  him  where  to  pwi  it.     After  going  all  around,  skipping  three 
figures  however,  he  put  up  the  bag  and  then  went  around  again, 
and  took  from  each  figure  a  large  pinch  of  powder,  taking  up  the 
yellow  powder  also,  and  in  this  way  collected  a  heaping  handful. 
After  doing  this  he  stepped  back,  and  another  medicine  man  col- 
lected a  handful  in  the  same  way,  others  following  him.     Some  of 
the  laymen  in  their  eagerness  to  get  some  pressed  forward,  but  were 
ordered  back.     But  after  the  medicine  men  had  supplied  themselves, 
the  ramada  was  torn  down,  and  a  rush  was  made  by  men  and  boys, 
handfuls  of  the  dirt  were  grabbed  and  rubbed  on  their  bodies,  or 
carried  away.     The  women  and  children,  who  were  waiting  for  an 
invitation,  were  then  called.     They  rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  crowd, 
and  grabbing  handfuls  of  dirt  tossed  it  up  in  the  air  so  that  it 
would  fall  on  them,  or  they  rubbed  their  bodies  with  it.      Mothers 
throwing  it  over  their  children  and  rubbing  it  on  their    heads. 
.This  ended  the  performance. 

Mr.  Gatschet  said:  The  Chiricahua  Apache  **sun  circle,*'  or 
**  magic  circle,"  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  curing  those  who 
have  been  **  sun-struck,"  or  as  they  express  it,  those  who  have 
become  sick  from  the  sun. 
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Conjurors  will  consent  to  construct  a  circle  only  when  they  are 
called  upon  by  the  sick  person.  The  patient  must  indemnify  the 
conjurors  for  the  arrangements,  and  provide  food  for  the  Indians  who 
congregate  to  witness  the  ceremony  and  participate  in  the  dances. 
Frequently  the  sick  person  is  compelled  tj  borrow  money  to  defray 
the  expenses,  and  then  he  .will  kill  his  cattle  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  the  hungry  crowd  assisting  in  the  great  ceremony. 

The  conjurors  do  not  always  make  the  magic  circles  with  their 
own  hands.  When  they  have  it  drawn  by  others  they  walk  around 
superintending  the  work. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony  the  con- 
jurors in  charge  send  out  heralds,  each  provided  with  several  sym- 
bols called  "nadu  'hkada,*'  or  **  God's  messengers."  One  of  these 
symbols  is  left  with  every  head  man  or  chief  of  an  Apach'?  tribe. 
Its  purpose  is  to  direct  them  to  summon  their  men,  women,  and 
girls  to  appear  and  take  part  in  the  dances  of  the  ceremony. 

When  the  invited  arrive,  the  nadu  'hkiida  are  brought  back  by 
them  and  set  up  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  circle  during  the  per- 
formances. The  symbol  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  four 
arms  thus  point  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  feathers  at  the 
ends  of  each  arm  represent  the  birds  which  convey  to  the  con- 
jurors the  dreams  of  the  human  figures  set  up  within  the  circle. 

The  magic  ring  is  made  on  the  ground  in  a  place  carefully  screened 
from  mortal  eye,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  shed  made  of  bent 
willow  rods  (called  in  Spanish  "  ramada".)  The  circle  is  properly 
speaking  two  concentric  rings,  and  is  composed  of  colored  substances 
of  various  shades.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  is  ten  or  more  feet. 
Dry  leaves  of  various  trees  are  mostly  used  in  effecting  the  different 
shades  of  color,  and,  if  the  weather  permits,  the  conjurors  go  into 
the  mountains  to  collect  earth,  clay,  and  colored  sand  for  the  same 
purpose.     The  clay  being  the  same  as  that  used  for  body  paint. 

The  inner  ring  of  the  circle  is  called  bas  or  nibas  (roundj.  The 
rim  of  the  circles  does  not  follow  the  line  of  a  true  circle  but  shows 
sallies  and  angles.  The  spaces  in  the  angles  are  frequently  col- 
ored. These  colors  when  not  of  mineral  substance  are  made  b.y 
drying  leaves  in  the  fire  and  grinding  them  to  powder.  The  angles 
or  corners  in  the  circle  represent  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  whole  cir- 
cle is  an  image  of  the  sun.  The  effigies  of  four  men,  each  painted 
with  a  different  clay  color  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  circle; 
they  arc  called  "God's  people,"  or  '* divine  people,"  and  repre- 

lO 
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sent  genii  that  can  only  be  seen  by  the  conjurers  in  their  dreanis. 
They  stand  on  one  leg  only,  the  other  leg  being  wrapped  around  the 
one  on  which  they  stand.  This  helps,  it  is  said,  to  remain  on  their 
legs  longer  than  by  standing  in  any  other  way,  since  one  leg  adds 
strength  to  the  other.  On  their  heads  they  carry  an  ornament  re- 
sembling two  horns,  which  are  in  fact,  as  the  name  has  it,  two  hats. 
The  men  represented  by  these  effigies  are  supposed  to  dream  and  to 
convey  the  import  of  their  dreams  to  the  conjurors  by  means  of 
birds  cabled  **  God's  messengers,"  each  bird  having  the  same  colors 
as  the  effigies. 

The  effigy  of  the  black  man  lies  behind  some  black  rays  of  the 
circle  and  is  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  ceremony,  'llie 
effigy  of  the  blue  man  stands  at  the  end  of  blue  rays.  The  effigy 
of  the  yellow  man  is  at  the  end  of  yellow  rays;  and  the  white 
effigy  at  the  end  of  white  rays. 

Before  each  of  these  effigies  a  sort  of  standard  (nada)  is  stuck 
U13 — about  six  feet  high.  They  are  carried  about  in  the  dances  and 
their  purpose  is,  as  alleged,  the  same  as  our  lightning-rods.  They 
say  the  nadnai  insure  getting  good  health  while  dancing.  The 
chief  part  of  Indian  religious  ceremonies  consist  in  dances  which 
commence  at  sundown  and  continue  till  sunrise,  with  only  three 
interruptions  for  meals.  The  dances  take  place  at  some  distance 
from  the  magic  circle  and  about  a  central  fire.  Near  this  fire  may 
be  seen  the  pile  of  firewood  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  on  an- 
other side  a  group  consisting  of  conjurors  and  men  of  the  tribe. 
Close  to  the  fire  are  the  groups  of  dancers,  male  and  female.  In 
dancing  they  do  not  move  about  but  skip  up  and  down — a  mode  of 
dancing  common  to  all  Indians  of  North  America.  Smaller  fires 
are  blazing  in  a  circle  around  and  at  some  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral fire.  About  these  fires  are  gathered  the  people,  old  and  young, 
while  back  of  them  are  standing  the  horses  that  brought  them  to 
I  he  ceremony. 

Dances  begin  when  the  leading  conjuror  begins  a  song.  At  each 
new  song  a  girl  starts  from  one  of  the  fires  and  directs  her  steps 
toward  the  males  standing  in  the  central  group.  She  gently  touches 
one  man's  shoulder  and  then  returns  to  her  family  at  the  fire.  This 
pantomime  indicates  a  sentiment  of  love  and  is  at  the  same  time  an 
invitation  to  the  dance,  which  is  responded  to  within  a  short  time 
by  the  lucky  young  man,  who  is  careful  not  to  meet  the  looks  of 
the  girl's  mother. 
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The  ending  of  the  ceremony  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
Yuma  ceremonies. 

The  cardinal  points  are  syn^bolized  among  the  Apaches  thus: 

East — Black. 
South— White 
West — Yellow. 
North — Blue. 

The  sun  in  the  east  is  called  the  '* black  sun.'*     A  wind  ^ust  or 
tornado  is  also  called  *'  black.'* 


•  Ninety-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  May  5,  1885. 

Vice-President  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  A. ,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  announced  the  election  of  Hon. 
W.  B.  Snell,  Justice  of  the  Police  Court,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Hatch,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  as  active  members  of  the 
Society,  and  informed  the  Society  that  the  Council  had  determined 
to  print  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Col.  F.  A.  Seely  read  a  paper  entitled  **The  Genesis  of 
Inventions." 

During  the  past  few  years  unusual  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  study  of  human  inventions.  The  close  relations  between  the 
amelioration  of  man's  condition  and  the  improvement  of  his  me- 
chanic arts  have  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  as  one  in 
which  social  science  is  concerned.  It  has  been  observed  that  insti- 
tutions of  every  character — languages,  laws,  customs,  philosophies, 
and  beliefs — have  been  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the  product  of  in- 
vention of  somewhat  the  same  character  as  that  which  has  produced 
tools  and  machines.  The  term  invention  has  acquired  a  broader 
scope,  and  includes  every  subject  on  which  human  thought  and  in- 
genuity and  fancy  may  exercise  themselves.  Its  study  is  therefore 
of  no  little  consequence.  It  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  field  of 
mere  mechanics  and  physics,  but  embraces  all  that  concerns  what- 
ever has  been  devised  by  men  to  satisfy  the  material  and  moral 
needs,  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  mass  in  their  various  social 
relations.  I  propose  to  inquire  what  are  the  processes  by  which  in- 
ventions are  produced ;  what  influences  lead  to  them ;  what  laws, 
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if  any,  they  follow ;  and  what  results,  immediate  and  ultimate, 
flow  from  them.  I  conceive  that  these  inquiries  are  best  pursued  in 
connection  with  mechanical  inventions.  A  parallel  inquiry  might 
be  pursued  in  respect  to  inventions  in  the  broader  sense.  In  fact 
the  study  of  savage  society  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  such  an  inquiry. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  is  im- 
portant to  call  attention  to  the  various  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  word  invention,  which  we  have  such  constant  occa- 
sion to  employ.  A  late  writer  on  Patent  Law*  refers  to  this  in  his 
opening  chapter  as  a  source  of  much  confusion,  since,  as  he  remarks, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  word  used  in  different  senses  in  the 
same  paragraph,  even  in  the  same  sentence.  He  distinguishes  four 
meanings  of  the  word  : 

(i)  The  mental  act  of  inventing. 

(2)  The  thing  invented. 

(3)  The  fact  that  an  invention  has  been  made. 

(4)  The  faculty  or  quality  of  invention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  these  significations,  since  on 
a  little  reflection  they  become  apparent.  We  may  say  of  the  sew- 
ing machine,  /'/  ivas  the  invention  of  Hotue,  referring  to  the  mental 
process  whicli  produced  it ;  we  may  say  it  is  a  great  or  use/ui  inven- 
tion, meaning  the  machine  itself;  we  may  say  the  invention  of  it 
revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  in  which  we  mean  the  fact 
that  it  was  made  ;  and  we  may  say  of  any  particular  form  presented 
to  us,  there  is  no  invention  in  it  over  some  earlier  form,  in  which  we 
refer  to  the  quality  of  invention  as  distinguished  alike  from  the 
mental  act,  the  concrete  product,  and  the  historical  fact.  In  view 
of  all  these  uses  of  the  word  and  not  to  overload  it  further,  I  shall 
venture  to  suggest  a  new  one  to  designate  the  study  of  invention. 
This  study  has  not  yet  perhaps  developed  itself  as  a  true  science, 
though  it  api)ears  to  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  science.  As 
a  study  of  growing  interest  it  is  worthy  of  a  name  of  its  own, 
and,  with  all  deference,  I  submit  to  the  Society,  as  an  appro- 
priate name  worthy  of  adoption  the  word  Eurematics.  f  This 
should   include    the   study  not   of  arts,   machines,   laws  or  insti- 


*  Mervvin.     Patentability  of  Inventions.     Boston.     1883. 

*(■  Iviftrjia,  An  invention.  If  the  Greeks  had  been  in  the  habit  of  philoso- 
phizing al)out  inventions,  they  would  have  had  an  adjective,  ^sopr^fiartxo';^  and 
the  word  would  have  found  its  place  in  English  long  ago,  as  has  eureka. 
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tutions  in  themselves,  but  of  them  all  in  respect  to  their  methods 
of  growth  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  developed 
and  are  still  developing.  This  is  a  study  which  many  are  pur- 
suing with  eagerness  and  delight ;  and  the  need  of  a  name  for  it 
clearly  separating  it  from  other  kindred  studies  is  every  day  more 
apparent. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present  in  this  paper  a  brief  chapter  in  this 
science,  following  out  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  repeating  some  of 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Society  two  years 
ago,*  in  which  I  discussed  the  nature  of  the  earliest  human  inven- 
tions, the  original  gorms  out  of  which  they  grew,  and  the  steps  and 
processes  by  which  they  were  evolved  or  elaborated.  Speculative 
as  §ome  of  my  suggestions  may  have  been  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
primitive  inventions,  nevertheless  the  nature  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  made  is  so  inherent  in  all  arts  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  speculative.  Possibly  the  inven- 
tions pointed  out  were  not  actually  the  first  contrived  by  man,  but 
whatever  were  the  first,  the  way  described  is  beyond  doubt  the  way 
in  which  they  were  arrived  at. 

I  propose  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  development 
of  the  stone  hatchet  in  its  most  finished  form;  but  before  doing  so 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  invention  and  some  of 
the  general  principles  it  follows.  Lying  absolutely  at  the  bottom  of 
such  principles  are  the  following  postulates,  the  ABC  of  Eurematics : 
Given  any  artificial  implement  or  product,  we  must  assume — ist, 
thai  there  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist;  2d,  that  before  it  existed 
there  must  have  been  a  creature  capable  of  producing  it;  and  3d,  that 
such  creature  before  producing  it  must  have  been  cofiscious  of  needing 
it  J  or  must  have  had  use  for  it. 

There  can  be  no  orderly  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  any  art 
without  recognizing  the  truth  of  these  postulates  at  every  step. 
Questions  may  arise  upon  resultant  or  collateral  propositions,  but, 
admitting  all  that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  accident  as  an  ele- 
ment in  invention,  these  propositions  are  not  to  be  questioned. 
They  are  fundamental,  and  no  logical  consequences  that  flow  from 
them  can  be  evaded. 

The  first  proposition,  that  before  any  artificial  product  existed 

*An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Invention.     Vol.  11,  Trans.   Anthrop.  Soc, 
Washington.     1883. 
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there  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist,  is  not  startling,  and  may  be 
passed  over  for  the  second  :  before  it  existed  there  was  a  creature 
capable  of  producing  it.  This  is  as  much  as  saying  that  no  product 
of  art  came  into  existence  simultaneously  with  its  producer,  and 
seems  to  be  no  more  startling  a  proposition  than  the  first ;  and  yet, 
if  I  rightly  interpret  the  ideas  of  most  writers,  they  have  failed 
to  grasp  even  so  common -place  a  truth. 

The  third  proposition^  that  the  producer  must  have  been  conscious 
of  needing  the  product,  or  must  have  had  use  for  it  before  producing 
it,  is  not  at  first  sight  so  obvious.  In  fact  I  believe  the  failure  to 
grasp  this  truth  is  a  great  source  of  error  and  misconception  among 
many  writers.  No  one,  however,  who  has  given  any  thought  to 
the  nature  of  invention,  has  failed  to  observe  that  every  step  in  jhe 
mechanic  arts  has  grown  out  of  a  pre-existing  want.  Not  neces- 
sarily out  of  a  pressing  need.  Invention  now-a-days  does  not  wait 
for  the  call  to  be  so  urgent  that  waiting  can  be  no  longer.  Long 
before  this  stage  necessities  are  anticipated,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  overcome  often  do  not  become  indispensable  till  the  very 
habits  they  engender  make  them  so.  Illustrations  of  this  are  all 
around  us.  The  sewing  machine,  the  reaper,  the  telephone — what 
could  we  do  without  them  ?  And  yet  in  our  own  generation  we 
have  done  without  them  all.  They  have  themselves  created  the 
conditions  which  have  made  them  indispensable.  But  none  of  them 
came  by  accident.  They  have  been,  every  one,  the  fruit  of  years 
of  toil  and  thought  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw,  what 
few  clearly  comprehended,  the  imperfection  of  the  means  employed 
to  do  the  daily  work  of  mankind,  and  studied  to  produce  better 
mea^s.  This  is  the  history  of  steam,  of  electricity,  of  railroads, 
of  metal  working,  of  pottery,  of  every  art  that  has  a  recorded  his- 
tory. Prevision  and  calculation  are  so  truly  elements  in  the  growth 
of  all  known  arts  that  in  asserting  their  universality  we  incur  no 
more  risk  than  did  Newton  in  asserting  the  law  of  gravitation. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  place  due  to  accident  in  inven- 
tion ?  Notwithstanding  a  popular  belief  that  many  if  not  most  of 
the  great  inventions  have  been  the  fruit  of  accident,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  contrary  is  true.  Fortuitous  circumstances,  trifling 
unforeseen  incidents,  have  in  many  cases  doubtless  suggested  expe- 
dients which  have  led  to  the  consummation  of  great  inventions. 
It  was  an  accident — the  result  of  his  poverty — which  led  Senefeldcr 
to  write  on  a  stone  slab  his  family  wash-bill,  and  so  led  to  the  inven- 
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tion  of  the  lithographic  process;  but  the  accident  did  not  occur, 
and  could  not,  till  long  and  persevering  pursuit  of  a  method  of 
printing  cheap  music  had  brought  together  the  polished  stone,  the 
ink,  the  acid, — all  the  materials  necessary  to  accomplish  the  result. 
Possibly  it  was  an  accident  which  led  Goodyear  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
for  the  vulcanization  of  India  rubber;  but  the  accident,  if  such  it 
were,  did  not  occur  till  years  of  expense  and  toil  and  experiment 
with  a  great  variety  of  materials  had  led  the  way  to  it.  And  the 
rubber  and  the  sulphur  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  ex- 
periment were  ready  to  his  hand,  all  accumulated  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  lifelong  purpose.  Such  experiences  are  common,  and  familiar 
illustrations  of  them  are  found,  as  for  instance,  in  the  lives  of  Pal- 
issy,  the  Huguenot  potter,  and  William  Lee,  the  inventor  of  the 
stocking  loom.  In  these  the  element  of  accident  enters  in  some 
degree  into  the  consummation  of  the  invention ;  but  in  every  case  it 
is  such  accident  as  might  have  occurred  a  thousand  times  over  with- 
out result  to  other  men  whose  minds  were  not  intent  upon  the  inven- 
tion. Lamps  had  swung  for  centuries  in  the  Italian  cathedrals, 
and  men  had  idly  counted  their  oscillations  as  they  kept  time  to  the 
tedious  delivery  of  generations  of  dull  sermons ;  but  the  isochronism 
oC  their  swing,  if  observed  at  all,  was  not  regarded  till  Galileo 
came. 

The  true  and  only  field  that  philosophy  can  concede  to  accident 
in  invention  is  that  it  supplements  and  sometimes  abridges  the 
labor,  calculation,  and  time  of  the  inventor.  To  a  man  filled  with 
a  steadfast  purpose,  all  his  senses  alert  to  every  means  chance  or 
calculation  may  present  to  accomplish  it,  the  most  trifling  incident 
may  furnish  the  clue,  which  has  fled  from  him  like  an  ignis  fatuus. 
To  another  the  same  chances  may  come  and  go  continually  without 
result.  And  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  accident  has  no  place  in 
invention,  it  must  be  conceded  that  its  place  is  completely  subordi- 
nate to  other  elements.  Great  inventions  have  been  the  fruit 
of  accident  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  that  a 
ripened  peach  is  the  fruit  of  the  rude  blast  that  shakes  it  from  the 
bough. 

It  is  important  in  a  discussion  like  this  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  difference  between  invention  proper  and  discovery.  The 
function  of  the  latter  is  to  bring  to  light  the  material  facts,  and  the 
natural  laws,  which  the  former  applies  to  useful  purposes ;  and  in 
respect  to  discovery,  the  element  of  chance,  of  accident,  is  im- 
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portant.  The  progress  of  scientific  discovery  is  marked  at  every 
milestone  by  the  revelations  of  accidents,  which  the  thoughtful 
mind  of  the  inventor  did  not  apply  to  practical  ends  till  long  after- 
wards, when  the  need  had  arisen.  If  it  was  an  accident  that  led 
Galileo  to  the  discovery  of  the  isochronous  oscillation  of  the  i>en- 
dulum,  it  was  not  till  fifty  years  afterwards  that  this  discovery  was 
applied  to  regulate  the  movement  of  a  clock.  The  phenomena  of 
electricity  that  accident  may  have  revealed  to  Galvani  and  Volta, 
are  the  basis  of  inventions  that  the  most  active  minds  of  this  decade 
are  expending  their  best  energies  upon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  discovery  accident  has  played  an  important  part ;  but  the  more 
this  fact  is  considered,  and  the  more  we  consider  the  true  function 
of  discovery,  the  more  strongly  do  we  find  the  proposition  con- 
firmed that  improvements  in  the  arts  are  not  the  result  of  chance 
but  of  intelligent  efforts  to  supply  conscious  needs.  Hence  I  shall 
regard  this  proposition  as  conceded,  and  I  pass  to  another. 

(4)  Every  human  invention  has  sprung  from  some  prior  invention 
or  from  some  prior  known  expedient.  Inventions  do  not,  like  their 
protectress,  Pallas  Athene,  spring  forth  full  grown  from  the  heads  of 
their  authors.  This  suggestion  needs  no  argument  when  made  re- 
garding any  of  the  modern  inventions.  Every  one  of  them  is  seen 
by  the  most  superficial  observer  to  be  built  upon  or  elaborated  out 
of  inventions  and  expedients  previously  in  use.  It  is  only  when 
we  go  back  of  these  and  study  the  expedients  and  appliances  out  of 
which  they  have  grown,  and  whose  history  is  unrecorded,  that  the 
proposition  I  contend  for  is  not  obvious.  And  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  them  which  does  not  when  studied  exhibit  in  itself 
the  evidences  of  a  similar  substructure.  In  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion we  go  back  and  back,  and  find  no  resting  place  till  we  reach 
the  rude  set  of  expedients,  the  original  endowment  of  men  and 
brutes  alike.  This  is  a  truth  which  study  more  and  more  confirms, 
and  from  it  the  proposition  stated  may  be  deduced  as  one  of  the 
laws  of  invention. 

It  may  be  deduced  as  a  corollary  to  this  proposition,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  fact  determinable  by  independent  observation,  that  the 
generation  of  one  invention  from  another  is  not  immediate  but 
always  through  one  or  more  intermediate  steps.  The  effect  of  every 
invention  fundamental  in  its  character  is  first  to  generate  wants  be- 
fore unknown  or  unfelt.     The  effort  to  supply  these  wants  leads  to 
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new  inventions.*  These  may  be  quite  distinct  in  their  character 
from  the  original  invention  to  which  they  indirectly  owe  their  origin. 
They  are  related  to  it  only  as  means  to  supply  some  want  to  which 
it  has  given  birth.  I  shall  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Illustrations  will  occur  to  all.  There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  industry 
that  has  not  felt  the  effect  of  inventions  based  upon  wants  created 
by  the  introduction  of  petroleum,  or  the  general  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. Wood-working,  mining,  transportation  by  land  and  sea — 
all  the  avocations  of  men — have  felt  their  influence,  have  found 
wants  engendered  by  their  use,  and  improvements  have  been  made 
to  meet  these  wants.  The  wants  of  primitive  man  were  limited, 
and  his  inventions  were  accordingly  few.  As  wants  increased  in 
number  and  intensity,  inventions  multiplied,  and  the  numberless 
wants  of  modern  civilized  life  are  only  paralleled  by  its  numberless 
arts  and  expedients. 

I  set  it  down  as  a  fifth  proposition:  Inventions  always  generate 
wants,  and  these  wants  generate  other  inventions. 

A  sixth  proposition  is  that  the  invention  of  tools  and  implements  pro- 
ceeds by  specialization.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  arts, 
though  perhaps  not  a  universal  truth  regarding  all  invention.  It 
results,  as  will  be  apparent  on  reflection,  from  the  last  proposition. 
A  single  tool  may  have  a  great  variety  of  uses,  but,  if  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient requirement,  men  will  not  long  be  contented  with  one  tool  for 
those  uses  for  which  it  is  least  convenient.  It  will  be  reserved  for 
that  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and  other  forms  will  be  devised 
better  suited  for  special  uses;  possibly  the  parent  type  may  be  found 
inferior  for  all  uses  to  some  of  its  modified  forms,  and  it  may,  on 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  become  obsolete.  Look 
at  the  variety  of  tools  on  a  joiner's  bench,  chisels,  planes,  saws, 
each  especially  adapted  for  its  particular  work,  but  all  pointing 
back  to  a  time  when  there  was  but  one  form  of  chisel,  or  plane,  or 
saw.  The  **  jack-plane  *'  and  "  long-jointer  "  may  each  be  made  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  other,  but  they  do  it  very  imperfectly. 
The  primitive  bench  plane  was  like  neither,  but  was  the  type  of 

♦  A  curious  instance  of  this  is  brought  to  my  attention  while  writing  this  paper. 
In  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  earlier  patents  on  roller-skates,  a  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  their  manufacture,  the  result  being  the  exhaustion  of 
the  world's  stock  of  boxwood  of  certain  sizes  used  for  rollers.  And  to  supply 
the  want  so  created  hundreds  of  people  are  trying  to  invent  a  suitable  and  cheap 
substitute  for  boxwood  for  this  purpose. 
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both.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  variety  of  cutlery 
on  a  well-furnished  table.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  one  knife 
worn  at  the  belt  served  the  purpose  of  all  these,  so  far  as  these  pur- 
poses existed,  and  of  many  others ;  when  the  table  knife  was  not 
differentiated  from  the  dagger  of  the  soldier  or  the  tool  of  the 
artisan.  A  man  then  used  one  knife  to  cut  out  a  leather  sole,  to  shape 
his  arrow,  to  carve  his  food,  and  to  stab  his  enemy.  Changes  in 
modes  of  living  have  led  first  to  the  broader  specializations ;  fashion, 
caprice,  and  increasing  refinement  to  others ;  till  one  scarcely  dares 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  carvers  and  table  knives 
of  various  sorts  differing  in  form  and  material,  each  adapted  by 
some  feature  for  its  particular  use,  and  each  the  result  of  some 
degree  of  invention,  with  which  the  tables  of  Europe  and  America 
are  furnished.  Undoubtedly  this  process  has  gone  on  ever  since 
man  became  an  inventor,  and  might  be  illustrated  as  perfectly, 
though  not  so  profusely,  in  the  implements  and  weapons  of  the 
savage  as  in  those  of  civilized  men.  All  study  of  invention  must 
take  account  of  it.  As  soon  as  men  began  to  adapt  sticks  to  their 
use  by  artificially  pointing  them  they  began  to  find  in  them  various 
degrees  of  hardness,  weight,  length,  and  rigidity,  qualities  fitting 
them  for  diverse  uses,  and  as  skill  and  experience  were  acquired 
they  fashioned  them  accordingly.  Likewise  when  man  had  begun 
to  employ  flint  flakes,  and  before  he  had  learned  to  fashion  them 
to  his  will,  he  selected  from  the  splinters  made  by  accident  or  by 
his  own  unskilled  blows  those  which  served  best  such  diversified 
uses  as  he  had  found  out. 

My  seventh  proposition,  and  final  one  so  far  as  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  no  art  makes  progress. alone.  I  venture  to  assert  the 
universality  of  this  truth  from  what  is  seen  in  the  recorded  history 
of  all  inventions.  In  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts,  two  or 
more  arts  distinct  in  their  nature  but  having  close  interdependence 
make  advance  pari  passu.  If  one  lags  the  other  is  necessarily 
retarded.  If  one  makes  rapid  .progress  the  other  springs  forward  with 
quickened  impulses.  An  improved  utensil  or  article  of  manufacture 
may  be  the  result  of  or  may  lead  to  improved  processes  and  tools  and 
machines  for  producing  it,  or  to  improved  means  for  its  employ- 
ment. The  progress  of  the  steam-engine  was  long  retarded  by  the 
imperfection  of  iron-working  machines,  since  perfect  cylinders  could 
not  be  produced.  The  progress  of  electrical  invention  has  neces- 
sitated the  invention  of  new  machines  and  processes  for  insulating 
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wire.  The  introduction  of  illuminating  gas  has  created  a  demand 
for  metal  tubing,  and  machines  for  its  rapid  and  perfect  manufac- 
ture. And  so  every  step  in  every  art  is  marked  by  one  or  more 
corresponding  steps  in  other  arts.  • 

These  general  principles,  imperfectly  stated  as  they  are,  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  study  of  invention.  They  only  lie  at  its  thresh- 
hold.  They  are  among  the  more  obvious  laws  which  inventions 
follow  as  they  are  every  day  presented  to  the  mind  of  those  who  deal 
with  them:  so  obvious,  that  I  have  found  myself  hesitating  as  to  the 
value  of  their  presentation  in  this  form ;  a  hesitation  which  is  removed 
by  observing  that,  so  far  as  writers  upon  early  inventions  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  unnoticed  and  apparently  unknown.  Further  chap- 
ters in  Eurematics  might  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  other  truths 
equally  generic  and  universal,  but  more  intricate  and  therefore  less 
obvious.  I  might  cite  for  instance  the  tendency  of  civilization  to 
convert  luxuries  into  necessaries,  true  not  only  of  absolute  civiliza- 
tion but  of  every  stage  of  it  or  every  step  towards  it.  The  effect 
of  this  tendency  upon  inventions  is  marked  and  positive.  I  might 
cite  the  fact  that  invention  is  stimulated  by  rewards  and  retarded 
by  opposition,  which  history  abundantly  illustrates, — eminently  the 
histories  of  France  in  the  middle  ages,  of  The  Netherlands,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  our  own  country.  Another  proposition  might  be 
that  the  truth  regarding  biologic  evolution — that  the  type  of  any 
species  which  is  to  predominate  is  at  its  first  appearance  uncon- 
spicuous — applies  equally  to  the  evolution  of  arts.  Many  such  propo- 
sitions more  or  less  recondite  might  be  stated,  the  adequate  discus- 
sion of  which  would  require  a  volume ;  but  I  can  afford  to  pass 
them  by,  as  I  have  not  set  out  upon  an  exhaustive  study.  The  few 
propositions  considered  are  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  progress  of  invention  in  a  single  direction, 
partly  as  a  study  in  itself,  partly  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trines I  have  enunciated.  I  have  selected  the  stone  hatchet  for 
this  purpose  because  in  some  of  its  ruder  forms  it  represents  the 
earliest  human  workmanship  of  which  any  knowledge  has  come  to 
us,  and  also  because  in  its  rudest  form  it  presents  the  evidences  of 
being  the  fruit  of  long  antecedent  growth.  Further  than  this  I 
observe  that  primitive  as  it  indeed  is,  and  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment rude  and  ineffective  in  comparison  with  the  finished  imple- 
ment of  this  age  of  steel,  the  thoughtful  student  of  invention  sees 
in  it  the  culmination  for  the  time  being  of  human  art  rather  than 
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the  beginning.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  regard  nothing  less 
than  the  hafted  celt  as  the  finished  implement  whose  genesis  I  shall 
attempt  to  indicate. 

I  assume  as  the  starting  point  the  conclusion  reached  in  my  paper 
before  referred  to,*  that  the  earliest  mechanical  process  employed 
by  man  was  the  art  of  working  wood  by  abrasion.  This  cannot  be 
regarded  as  proven ;  absolutely  proven  it  can  never  be ;  but  it 
comes  in  as  a  link  connecting  what  must  have  been  in  the  history 
of  primitive  man  with  what  is  revealed  to  us  regarding  the  man  of 
the  earliest  stone  age.  This  art,  or  something  closely  similar  to  it, 
appears  as  the  immediate  derivative  of  the  original  mechanical 
expedients  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  of  the  wants  engendered 
by  his  human  characteristics.  Tracing  back  the  art  of  wood  work- 
ing we  find  no  resting  place  till  we  come  to  the  art  in  this  condition. 
In  short  the  more  the  subject  is  contemplated,  and  from  whatever 
point  of  view,  the  stronger  appear  the  probabilities,  so  strong  that 
to  my  own  mind  they  are  convincing.  Starting  from  this  basis, 
what  was  the  process,  what  the  result  sought,  what  the  methods 
employed  to  produce  it? 

The  object  sought  for  was  a  pike,  a  strong,  rigid,  sharp-pointed 
stick  or  shaft  adapted  for  use  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon, 
a  want  early  felt  and  hitherto  imperfectly  supplied  by  chance  and 
nature.  The  means  employed  was  a  rough  rock,  a  coarse  sand- 
stone or  mill-stone-grit  upon  whose  exposed  surface  the  wood  was 
rubbed  or  drawn  back  and  forth  until  reduced  as  desired.  A  tedious 
process,  but  not  more  so  than  many  of  those  employed  to  this  day 
in  the  arts  of  savage  life.  We  can  imagine  men  coming  from  great 
distances  to  the  inventor  of  this  art  with  poles  on  their  shoulders  to 
be  prepared  in  the  new  style.  It  would  not  at  once  be  perceived 
that  no  special  properties  attached  to  this  particular  rock,  that  rocks 
having  similar  properties  and  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  purpose 
were  every  where.  The  mind  was  dull  in  grasping  the  essential  fact 
of  the  art,  and  perhaps  for  ages  superstition  and  fetichism  may  have 
been  engendered  by  this  very  improvement.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  it  had  created  a  new  want,  or  perhaps  intensified  the 
old  one.  Pikes  were  liable  to  be  broken,  were  subject  to  natural 
decay.  They  must  be  replaced,  and  new  ones  were  always  in  de- 
mand.    Their  artificial  production  had  increased  the  number  of  their 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Invention.  Vol.  II.  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Washington.      1883. 
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possessors,  and  the  want  of  a  ready  means  for  the  replacement  was 
more  widely  felt.  To  the  majority  it  was  a  new  want.  Hence  among 
people  widely  scattered,  more  convenient  and  accessible  means  were 
sought  for  supplying  the  demand  ;  and  in  answer  to  this  want  came 
the  discovery,  perhaps  the  result  of  similar  experiences  and  obser- 
vations, that  gritty  rocks  every  where  would  yield  the  same  results 
to  similar  manipulation  by  the  hands  of  any  one.  And  a  further 
discovery  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  this,  that  the  jagged  edges 
of  flints  and  other  hard  rocks  would  by  a  manipulation  but  little 
varied  perform  the  work  better  and  faster  than  the  gritty  surface  of 
the  sand  stones.  A  stick  drawn  forcibly  over  such  a  sharp  edge 
has  its  surface  scraped  from  it  in  thin  shavings  instead  of  being 
merely  abraded  as  heretofore.  This  important  step  from  abrasion 
to  scraping,  which  is  in  fact  cutting,  was  therefore  reached  before 
any  cutting  or  abrading  tool  had  been  devised.  Reached  by  slow 
steps,  in  answer  to  a  felt  want,  but  a  want  in  no  way  pointing  to  it, 
it  was  actually  the  invention  of  another  and  quite  distinct  mechani- 
cal process.  It  was  a  better  process,  gave  better  results,  and  the 
weapon  and  the  art  of  wood  working  made  progress  together. 

We  have  advanced  one  step,  man  now  has  the  notion  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  and  its  use.  But  it  is  part  of  an  immovable  bowlder  or. 
ledge,  not  always  accessible,  and  the  want  of  a  convenient  means 
always  at  hand  is  but  partially  supplied.  The  long  pilgrimages 
which  had  to  be  taken  to  the  primitive  pointer  of  pikes  were  at 
an  end,  but  the  journeys  though  shorter  still  have  to  be  made.  How 
was  the  next  step,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  portable  cut- 
ting implement,  to  be  accomplished  ? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  the  use  for  a  considerable  period 
of  the  edge  of  a  rock  for  cutting  purposes  it  will  become  dulled. 
Other  parts  of  the  rock  having  exposed  edges  will  be  .sought,  and 
these  will  become  dull  in  turn.  This  dulling  process  proceeds  more 
or  less  rapidly  according  to  the^material  applied  to  it ;  and  as  the 
harder  woods  were  found  to  be  in  all  respects  more  serviceable  they 
were  more  generally  used.  We  may  conceive  that  at  some  time  by 
the  violent  application  of  a  hard  piece  of  timber  to  an  edge  some- 
what thinner  than  ordinary,  the  edge  itself  instead  of  being  merely 
dulled  is  broken  off,  and  to  the  pleasant  surprise  of  the  ojjerator  a 
new  edge,  sharp  and  clear,  and  better  than  the  half-dulled  one  he 
liad  been  using,  makes  its  appearance.  And  he  eventually  learns 
that  he  can  at  any  time  produce  a  new  edge  by  shivering  off  a  piece 
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of  the  rock  with  blows.  He  is  not  long  in  learning  that  the  part 
broken  off  has  similar  edges.  If  it  be  large  enough  to  lie  firmly  he 
can  employ  it  as  he  does  the  parent  rock.  If  smaller,  he  may  hold 
it  firmly  with  his  feet  while  he  manipulates  the  wood  upon  it  with  his 
hands.  Perhaps  he  can.  carry  it  away  and  use  it  at  the  place  most 
convenient  to  him;  when  dulled  he  can  shiver  it  by  a  blow  or  two 
and  it  is  sharp  again.  And  then  at  last  by  slow  degrees,  requiring 
ages  perhaps,  one  can  hardly  tell  how,  but  by  the  continuance  of  this 
process,  he  observes  that  these  splinters  struck  from  the  fragment, 
these  fragments  of  fragments,  possess  the  same  cutting  edges  as  the 
original  rock,  and  in  a  bit  of  stone  not  larger  than  his  hand  or  his 
finger  he  possesses  an  instrumentality  capable  of  doing  all  that  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  been  laboriously  doing  on  the  parent  rock 
or  clumsy  fragment.  He  learns  also  that  instead  of  dragging  the 
wood  over  the  edge,  he  can,  with  a  totally  different  manipulation, 
hold  the  wood  firmly  and  operate  on  it  with  the  stone  splinter,  and 
the  tool  is  invented.* 

When  I  think  of  man  in  his  primitive  condition,  as  the  logical 
necessities  of  this  subject  have  compelled  me  to  think  of  him,  help- 
less,  miserable,  the  prey  of  beasts,  without  tools,  without  means  of 
.defense  except  such  as  he  shared  with  the  beasts,  and  then  think  of 
him  in  the  condition  to  which  he  is  brought  in  this  outline  of  his 
inventions,  I  find  it  impossible  to  adequately  express  my  sense  of 
the  progress  he  has  made.  One  effective  weapon,  its  structure  im- 
proved, and  skill  in  its  use  acquired  by  generations  of  experience, 
and  one  cutting  tool,  even  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  an  unfash- 
ioned  flake,  have  separated  him  incalculably  from  the  condition  of 
his  ancestors.  His  knife  or  hatchet,  as  we  may  henceforth  call  it, 
contained  within  it  all  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  but  for  the 
present — his  present — its  capabilities  were  learned  by  constant  les- 
sons and  with  everv  new  occasion.  He  had  no  want  to  which  it 
did  not  minister.  It  not  only  served  its  first  purpose  to  prepare  his 
weapon,  but  it  became  itself  a  weapon.  It  served  him  to  procure 
and  prepare  his  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  his  shelter,  his 
raiment,   if  he  had   reached   the  stage   of  wanting  raiment.     Its 

*  It  is  only  by  a  loose  construction  of  language  that  this  can  be  called  the  inven- 
tion of  a  tool.  The  tool,  a  mere  flake  of  stone,  had  already  long  existed.  The 
actual  invention  was  an  art  or  process  quite  distinct  from  any  heretofore  employed. 
The  brief  and  more  popular  form  of  expression  may  be  employed  with  this 
explanation. 
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acquisition  was  the  greatest  step  he  had  taken  in  invention ;  and 
wlien  we  regard  what  has  grown  out  of  it,  the  infinite  variety  of 
cutting  tools,  implements,  and  machines,  whose  origin  we  remotely 
trace  to  it,  and  the  unnumbered  needs  they  supply,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  it  the  highest  place  among  all  the  inventions 
of  all  time. 

If  the  hafted  celt  was  for  the  time  the  culmination  of  art,  this  is 
not  less  true,  of  its  time,  of  the  flint  knife.  As  in  man's  rudest 
estate  he  used  the  expedients  with  which  nature  endowed  him, 
selecting  those  best  adapted  to  his  immediate  purpose,  so  now  out 
of  the  diverse  forms  assumed  by  flakes  and  chips,  he  selects  those 
best  adapted  for  particular  purposes.  He  is  repeating  what  occurred 
in  his  earliest  period,  but  with  new  and  diversified  wants,  wider 
intelligence,  and  a  greater  range  of  material  out  of  which  to  select. 
He  finds  blunt  edges  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  old  process  of 
scraping  wood,  but  he  finds  that  thinner  and  sharper  edges  pene- 
trate the  wood  deeper,  and  remove  the  superfluous  material  faster. 
He  finds  he  can  work  more  deftly,  more  conveniently,  can  put  a 
finer  point  on  his  weapon,  can  apply  the  new  tool  to  all  parts  of  it, 
can  reduce  and  trim  the  shaft  as  well  as  the  point,  can  even  sever 
the  growing  saplings  to  obtain  his  material.  He  finds  that  some 
forms  can  be  made  to  penetrate  and  divide  the  tough  skins  of  beasts, 
and  carve  their  flesh.  In  fact,  in  whatever  direction  his  necessities 
or  inclinations  lead  him,  he  finds  his  knife  in  some  form  contribut- 
ing to  his  comfort,  his  protection,  and  the  supply  of  his  wants. 
The  possession  of  the  tool  has  wrought  out  his  mastery  over  nature. 

This  culmination  in  invention  is  but  momentary.  It  is  a  mile- 
stone, a  breathing  place  in  the  history  of  arts.  But  the  march 
still  goes  on,  and  we  find  man  still  searching  among  fragments  for 
forms  adapted  to  his  particular  uses,  but  gradually  learning  by 
experience  that  by  well-directed  blows  he  can  sometimes  produce 
chips  having  special  forms,  and  so  fitted  for  special  uses.  But  these 
are  chips  and  flakes  only.  There  is  no  attempt  as  yet  at  dressing 
or  shaping  stone.  The  rude  forms  they  bear  when  shivered  from 
the  rock,  are  all  that  man  has  yet  conceived  in  the  structure  of  a 
stone  implement.  These  rude  forms  seldom  appear  in  our  museums. 
They  are  tlje  scoff"  of  archseologists.  They  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  work  of  the  elements.  In  fact,  the  splinters  thrown 
off"  by  frost  or  fire  may  have  been  as  readily  selected  for  use  as 
those  formed  by  human  agency.     And  as  writers  have  agreed  upon 
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the  name  palceolithic  to  indicate  the  age  marked  by  the  first 
traces  of  human  workmanship  in  stone  implements,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  protolithic  age,  in  which  stone  fragments  showing  no 
trace  of  such  workmanship  were  the  common  implements  of  man- 
kind. The  earliest  age  of  wrought  implements  could  never  have 
come  but  for  such  a  precursor.  The  rudest  wrought  forms  did  not 
appear  till  something  of  the  same  nature  and  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, but  imperfectly  adapted  for  their  performance,  had  created 
the  need  of  them  and  led  up  to  the  means  for  its  supply,  and  the 
one  thing  which  bore  these  relations  to  the  earliest  recognizable 
forms  of  dressed -stone  implements  was  the  unformed  flake. 

What  were  the  steps  from  this  form  of  flint  knife,  or  scraj>er,  or 
hatchet,  to  the  hafted  celt? 

I  formerly  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  original  endowment 
of  man  could  include  no  less  than  the  stick  and  stone  for  striking 
and  hurling,  and  the  string  or  withe  for  tying  or  binding.  In  the 
course  of  this  paper  I  have  traced  the  synchronous  development  of 
the  art  of  dressing  wood,  and  of  stone  appliances  for  the  purpose. 
With  the  advancement  of  these  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  any  former 
art  or  expedient  was  lost.  On  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  progress  in  them  had  been  made  corresponding  to  that  we  have 
been  following.  The  club  was  better  fashioned ;  approved  forms 
of  hurling-sticks  may  have  been  discovered  and  come  into  use. 
Greater  skill  may  have  been  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  hammer-stone, 
and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  suitable  forms  either  for  crushing, 
or  for  splitting,  and  with  more  convenient  hand-grasp.  The  flexi- 
ble vines  and  strips  of  bark,  with  which  primitive  man  lashed  his 
frail  shelter,  his  successor  may  have  improved  by  rudely  twisting  the 
fibres  or  strands,  or  have  supplemented  by  other  materials,  notably, 
after  he  had  acquired  the  use  of  the  flint  knife,  by  strips  of  skin  and 
animal  tendons.  The  inventory  of  his  possessions  Jhen  would 
embrace  the  club  and  pike,  each  clearly  specialized,  the  hammer- 
stone,  not  formed  by  art  but  selected,  the  stone  knife,  and  strings 
of  various  materials.  The  pike,  the  hammer  stone  and  knife  may 
have  been  of  many  forms.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  these  elements 
may  be  brought  together  in  various  ways  so  as  to  accomplish  a 
variety  of  results,  the  elements  in  every  case  being  a  stick,  a  stone, 
and  a  string  to  bind  them  together,  and  the  difference  in  result  de- 
pending on  the  particular  form  of  stick  and  stone.  For  instance 
the  heavy  end  of  a  club  is  made  heavier  by  lashing  to  it  a  hammer 
stone — result  the  mace.     The  pike  is  improved  by  securing  to  it  a 
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pointed  flake  of  flint.  A  flint  flake  too  small  for  the  hand  is  made 
effective  by  fixing  it  to  a  piece  of  wood,  making  a  knife  or  dagger. 
A  heavier  sharp-edged  fragment  secured  to  a  handle  adapting  it  for 
striking,  becomes  the  axe  or  hatchet.  What  immediate  incidents 
or  needs  led  to  any  of  these  combinations,  I  do  not  propose  to 
guess.  It  is  enough  to  have  shown  that  at  a  period  when  man  was 
as  yet  unlearned  in  respect  to  any  dressing  of  stone  beyond  knock- 
ing off"  rude  splinters  from  a  rock,  he  may  have  had  in  his  posses- 
sion the  means  to  produce,  and  was  fully  capable  of  producing,  such 
implements  and  weapons  as  I  have  named.  This  being  true,  the 
same  wants  which  might  at  any  period  of  his  history  have  led  to 
their  production  may  without  violence  be  presumed  to  have  done  so 
then.  They  are  in  the  line  of  his  acquired  arts,  and  the  necessary 
links  between  these  and  the  arts  he  is  yet  to  acquire. 

Whether  these  various  combinations  were  made  prior  to  actual 
working  of  flint  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate.  It  is  more  likely  that 
neither  preceded  the  other.  While  man  was  finding  out  how  to  use 
his  possessions  by  bringing  them  together  in  new  combinations,  he 
was  naturally  improving  them  all.  Having  found  the  flint  and 
other  rocks  of  similar  texture  so  far  obedient  to  his  power  that  they 
could  be  shattered,  and  new  and  useful  forms  produced,  having  ac- 
quired uses  for  these  forms,  having  learned  the  purposes  to  which  a 
sharp  edge  could  be  applied,  and  that  a  fresh  one  could  be  pro- 
duced by  knocking  off"  the  dulled  one — it  followed  in  due  course, 
from  experience,  to  form  the  new  edge  with  less  violent  blows,  with 
more  judgment  and  dexterity,  and,  as  the  advantage  of  special  forms 
became  apparent,  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  as  close  as  possible  to 
such  forms.  And  all  this  time  the  old  art  of  reducing  by  abrasion 
had  not  been  lost;  applying  it  now  to  the  stone  as  finer  and  finer 
chipping  suggested  and  provoked  the  desire  for  a  smoother  edge, 
the  celt  appeared,  polished  at  first  on  its  edge  only,  afterwards  on 
its  entire  surface.  There  was  no  dividing  line  between  the  palge- 
olithic  and  neolithic  ages.  If  separated  at  all,  it  is  by  a  broad  zone 
through  which  the  implements  of  both  are  found  side  by  side. 
Neither  was  there  any  step  from  the  finished  celt  to  the  hafted  im- 
plement. The  essential  step,  that  of  securing  a  stone  in  some  form 
to  a  handle,  had  been  taken  long  ago. 

Lest  it  might  be  suggested  that  in  order  to  sustain  a  theory  regard- 
ing the  developement  of  the  arts,  I  have  myself  been  led  to  invent 
steps  in  art  that  were  never  known  to  man,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark 
II 
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that  none  of  the  steps  I  have  set  forth  are  imaginary.  All  of  them 
are  in  existence  and  in  use  yet,  in  their  appropriate  places,  often 
amidst  the  completest  appliances  of  modern  mechanic  arts.  If  the 
primitive  man  sharpened  a  stick  by  rubbing  it  over  a  rough  grit, 
he  used  the  same  means  an  artist  employs  to-day  to  produce  a  fine 
point  on  his  pencil,  and  the  same  by  which  we  sharpen  all  cutting 
tools.  The  scraping  tool  is  one  of  the  ordinary  provisions  of  a 
joiner's  outfit;  but  the  use  of  a  bit  of  broken  glass  is  more  common 
still.  As  the  edge  becomes  dulled  by  use,  the  glass  is  simply  broken 
and  two  fresh  edges  are  formed.  This  is  universal  in  civilized  life, 
and  a  curious  instance  of  it  in  savage  life  has  just  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Nanga  or 
Sacred  Stone  Inclosure  of  Fiji,  in  which  he  relates  often  having 
seen  *'a  mother  shaving  her  child's  head  with  a  bit  of  glass,  and 
biting  a  new  ^^g't  on  the  instrument  when  it  became  dull.**  These 
original  arts  have  never  been  lost.  Probably  it  is  a  general  truth 
regarding  mechanic  arts  that  no  one  of  them  once  commonly  ac* 
quired  is  ever  again  lost.  It  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  time  or  sus- 
pended, but  it  revives  in  some  form ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
much  of  the  eloquence  that  has  been  expended  upon  the  "  The  Lost 
Arts"  has  resulted  from  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  those 
that  exist. 

It  is  apparent  that  every  step  in  the  progress  that  has  been  recited 
resulted  in  an  improvement  in  man's  condition.  The  first  improved 
weapon,  club  or  pike  or  missile,  was  equivalent  to  so  much  greater 
strength  of  arm  or  length  of  reach.  It  augmented  man's  superior- 
ity over  the  brutes;  it  made  his  life  less  precarious;  it  put  the 
means  of  securing  food,  shelter,  and  covering  more  fully  within  his 
power.  His  environment,  to  which  he  had  in  his  primitive  con- 
dition been  completely  subject,  he  now  could  to  a  certain  extent 
control,  could  subject  to  himself.  The  first  improved  means  of 
fabricating  a  weapon,  the  first  tool  or  mechanical  process,  accom- 
plished these  results  in  an  increased  ratio.  The  step  that  made  the 
cutting  tool  the  possible  possession  of  every  man,  which  made  the 
knife  even  in  its  clumsiest  form  a  common  tool,  did  for  the  whole 
race  what  the  earliest  steps  did  for  a  limited  number,  and  made  this 
amelioration  general.  The  increased  number  of  forms  and  varieties 
of  tools  and  weapons,  growing  out  of  the  diverse  and  manifold 
wants  they  were  adapted  to  supply,  were  each  steps  in  the  better- 
ment of  his  material  condition,  each  an  indication  of  progress; 
man*s  advance  towards  civilization,  slow  as  it  must  have  been,  was 
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marked  off  step  by  step  by  the  advances  he  made  in  his  mechanic 
arts.  The  more  he  became  independent  of  nature  and  capable  of 
forcing  her  into  his  service  the  more  time  and  inclination  he  found 
for  the  perfecting  of  his  implements ;  and  the  more  he  perfected 
his  implements  the  more  capable  he  became  of  subduing  nature. 
And  this  interaction  has  never  ceased,  it  goes  on  to-day.  But  the 
achievements  of  to-day  are  not  the  conquest  of  savage  beasts,  nor 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  food  and  shelter  and  warmth.  We 
are  overcoming  time  and  distance;  we  are  conquering  the  barriers 
of  sea  and  mountain;  we  are  finding  out  the, more  hidden  forces  of 
nature,  and  subjecting  them.  The  fruit  of  our  inventions  is  not  seen 
in  rough  flakes  of  stone  lashed  by  sinew  to  rude  hafts,  but  in  the 
mighty  movement  of  the  railway  train  thundering  across  the  conti- 
nent, or  the  click  of  the  telegraph  as  London  talks  with  Calcutta. 
And  every  step  in  progress  has  been  a  step  in  the  improvement  of 
man*s  condition  from  the  first  to  the  last.  And  so  it  shall  be  in 
the  future. 

Artists  depict  the  genius  of  invention  as  a  voluptuous  female 
figure,  in  various  stages  of  imperfect  attire,  attended  by  innocent 
boys  in  their  primitive  nudity,  and  with  gear  wheels  and  anvils  and 
other  rough  equipments  of  the  artisan  in  ill-assorted  proximity. 
This  is  a  feeble  conception.  The  genius  of  invention  is  not  a  crea- 
ture of  delicate  mould,  but  one  of  brawn  and  sinew.  His  voice  is 
no  gentle  song  of  lullaby,  but  comes  to*  us  in  the  deafening  clatter 
of  Lowell  looms  and  the  roar  of  Pittsburgh  forges.  Mighty  and 
beneficent  and  responsive  to  human  wants — this  is  the  kind  of  song 
he  sings  in  his  rugged  rhythm : 

**  I  am  monarch  of  all  the  forges: 

I  have  solved  the  riddle  of  fire; 
The  amen  of  Nature  to  cry  of  man 

Answers  at  my  desire. 
I  grasp  with  the  subtle  soul  of  flame 

The  heart  of  the  rocky  earth ; 
And  hot  from  my  anvils  the  prophecies 

Of  the  miracle  years  leap  forth. 

I  am  swart  with  the  soot  of  my  furnace, 

I  drip  with  the  sweat  of  toil ; 
My  fingers  throttle  the  savage  waste, 

I  tear  the  curse  from  the  soil ; 
I  fling  the  bridges  across  the  gulfs 

That  hold  us  from  the  To- Be ; 
And  build  the  roads  for  the  bannered  march 

Of  crowned  humanity." 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  p.  B.  Pierce,  discussing  the  paper,  referred  to  some  of  the  curi- 
osities or  phenomena  of  invention  ;  for  this  science  of  eurematics, 
like  every  science,  has  its  attendant  phenomena.  Indeed,  that 
invention  is  a  science  is  demonstrated  by  its  attendant  phenomena. 

Invention  is  not  creation;  the  first  deals  with  matter  direct;  the 
latter  supplies  that  with  which  invention  deals.  The  student  of 
eurematics,  giving  heed  to  what  the  history  of  his  science  has  to 
teach,  soon  discovers  the  principles  of  the  great  law  of  evolution. 
Let  him  inspect  the  almost  humanized  giant  that  bears  its  load  of 
living  freight  daily  from  Washington  to  New  York  in  less  than  six 
hours,  and  what  does  he  find,  except  that  since  the  days  of  Watt 
the  process  of  selection  or  differentiation  has  been  intelligently 
going  on  !  The  clumsy,  the  crude,  the  ruder  elements  have  been 
rejected;  the  harmonious,  the  simple,  the  efficient,  and  stronger 
have  been  utilized.  Increment  by  increment  complexity  has  given 
way  to  simplicity,  until  the  perfected  machine  stands  forth  as  we 
know  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  machine  we  are  pleased  to  call  petfecty 
the  selected  excellence,  the  summum  bonuniy  of  all  that  experience 
and  long  use  have  taught  to  be  best  of  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
Each  inventor  has  contributed  his  mite,  and  lo!  the  grand  result! 
And  its  maker,  man,  is  h<i  not  perfecting  himself  along  with  that 
dull  matter  upon  which  he  works  and  in  which  he  achieves !  Is  he 
not,  as  described  by  the  poet, 

The  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  ? 

Is  not  matter  reflex?  Is  Frankenstein  in  reality  the  monster  his 
author  protrayed  him  to  be  ?  Will  not  the  science  of  eurematics, 
when  once  fairly  beset  by  the  persistent  inquisition  of  scientific 
study  and  investigation,  open  wide  the  door  of  the  temple  that  is 
even  now  ajar,  and  permit  its  disciples  to  enter  and  make  intelligent 
conquest,  under  a  full  knowledge  of  its  laws,  where  until  now  they 
have  only  been  permitted  to  make  occasional,  random  captures  from 
the  vestibuluviy  as  it  were? 

The  thousand  forces  of  nature  lie  hidden  within  grasping  distance ; 
but  for  lack  of  systematic  study  they  elude  our  clutch,  escaping  from 
our  wilie«t  approaches  as  the  thistle  down  upon  a  puff  of  air.  This 
may  not  always  remain  so.  The  Lilliputians  bound  Gulliver  with 
straws ;  let  us  ply  Nature  with  pitiless  interrogation  till  she  yields 
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US  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all  her  laws.  For  this  is  eurematics  in 
its  broadest  significance ;  it  is  encompassing  the  laws  of  nature  with 
material  form  and  compelling  matter  to  do  the  bidding  of  psychi- 
cal energy. 

But  evolution  does  not  account  for  all.  There  is  in  invention  a 
synchromism  that  is  almost  mysterious.  The  present  is  the  grand 
harvest  time  of  all  the  seed  that  has  been  planted  by  the  generations 
that  have  preceded  us;  but  why  the  thoughts  of  inventive  minds 
appear  to  move  in  batallions,  all  aiming  at  some  common  objective, 
seems  at  first  view  almost  inexplicable.  A  given  function  is  demon- 
strably demanded ;  a  hundred  minds  set  themselves  at  once,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  produce  the  means  for  its  satisfaction.  With 
the  almost  universal  diffusion  of  information  that  has  come  about 
with  the  art  of  printing,  even  in  all  languages  and  tongues,  aided 
by  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  who  fails  to  know  in  all  the 
broad  earth  to-morrow  morning  what  the  chiefest  want  of  to-day 
has  been?  Within  one  month's  time  from  the  great  flour-dust 
explosion  in  the  mills  of  Minneapolis,  in  May,  1878,  there  were 
over  thirty  inventions  made  for  preventmg  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  accident,  and  all  practically  effective.  Many  of  them  were 
almost  if  not  quite  identical,  although  made  by  men  having 
no  knowledge  even  of  each  others'  existence,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world !  So  quickly,  when  a  pressing  want  is  known,  is  the 
means  supplied  for  staying  the  same.  When  the  science  of  inven- 
tion has  been  perfected,  and  every  want  has  been  given  a  means  for 
its  satisfaction,  will  not  the  highest  type  of  invention  then  be  the 
discovery  of  a  new  want,  latent  in  the  human  soul,  but  never  before 
developed  ? 

Another  feature  of  invention  noticeable  to  an  attentive  observer 
is  the  isolation  in  which  an  important  discovery  is  often  times  set. 
The  evolution  of  the  automatic  grain  binder  of  this  day,  from  the 
sickle  of  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  is  plain  and  familiar.  To  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  devouring  knives  of  this  latest  type  of  human 
genius,  hungrily  levelling  the  yellow  harvests  of  the  great  northwest 
and  tossing  the  bundled  sheaves  backward  in  serried  rows  upon  the 
stubble,  and  contrasts  its  action  with  that  of  the  reaper  in  the  time 
of  Boaz,  how  far  apart  they  seem  separated  !  And  so  they  are,  wide 
centuries  apart.  But  the  quick  mind  of  invention  anticipated  the 
want  almost  in  the  earliest  day  of  the  reaper.  In  the  year  1854  two 
men  invented,  perfected,   reduced  to  practice,  and  patented  the 
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completed  machine  whose  opportunity  for  use  did  not  come  until 
twenty-five  years  later.  Like  lonely  islands  arising  out  of  the  reced- 
ing waters  of  an  ocean,  such  inventions,  though  they  may  after- 
wards be  the  highest  lands  of  great  and  fundamental  enterprise,  are 
lost  for  want  of  use.  Although  pioneers  their  inventors  are  without 
remuneration  because  they  are  too  far  in  front  of  the  needs  of  the 
world.  The  world  itself  is  ever  unready;  the  lines  of  necessity  are 
conservative  and  strenuously  refuse  to  make  room  for  the  new  appli- 
cant for  favor,  even  though  full  of  promise. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Babcock  said  no  one,  on  glancing  pver  our  patents, 
can  fail  to  observe  how  many  of  the  inventions  covered  by  them 
are  obviously  outgrowths  of  those  already  in  existence  rather  than 
contrivances  adapted  to  meet  any  real  want.  A  man  sees  a  partic- 
ular machine,  or  a  description  of  one,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to 
devise  a  similar  but  slightly  different  construction.  Thus  there  are, 
for  example,  more  than  three  thousand  patents  on  car  couplers, 
most  of  them  varying  from  others  in  a  trivial  degree,  very  few  of 
them  being  actually  in  use.  A  large  class  of  our  inventions  are  of 
this  incidental  kind. 

But  another  large  class  of  inventions  have  grown  mainly  out  of  a 
distinct  conception  of  a  public  demand,  real,  foreseen,  or  fancied, 
or  of  the  practical  needs  of  manufacture.  Exclusive  of  certain  spo- 
radic and  eccentric  instances,  inventors  are  either  manufacturers, 
the  men  employed  by  them,  or  who  expect  to  sell  to  them.  All 
these  are  on  the  alert  to  note  the  drift  of  public  taste  and  practical 
requirements.  A  manufacturer  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  a  new 
article,  or  a  change  in  an  old  one,  would  meet  with  or  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable sale;  or  that  a  simplification  of  his  machinery  would  ena- 
ble him  to  reduce  his  force  or  his  fuel;  a  factory  hand  finds  that 
the  machine  with  which  he  works  has  some  persistent,  annoying 
defect  which  a  slight  alteration  would  avoid ;  an  outsider  in  a  fac- 
tory village  forms  his  own  theory  as  to  what  would  give  one  com- 
peting manufacturer  an  advantage  over  another  and  knows  that  it 
would  be  well  paid  for;  in  all  these  influences  the  exertion  of  inge- 
nuity is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  effect  of  the  public  demand  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
synchronism  of  invention.  It  frequently  happens  that  men  widely 
separated  territorially  and  having  no  discoverable  communication 
with  one  another  make  the  same  invention  at  the  same  time,  or  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  priority  cannot  easily  be  determined. 
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The  progress  of  a  certain  art  has  reached  a  point  where  a  given  step 
becomes  inevitable,  and  like  causes  produce  like  results  everywhere. 

This  shows,  further,  that  the  individual  man  is  of  less  importance 
as  a  factor  in  invention,  than  his  environment.  Indeed' invention 
in  the  wide  vague  popular  sense  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Even 
our  greatest  inventions  have  proceeded  by  a  succession  of  small  in- 
crements. Each  man  puts  a  round  in  the  ladder,  and  the  next  climbs 
on  it  to  put  in  his  higher  up.  The  one  who  puts  in  the  last  round 
steps  from  it  to  receive  the  crown  of  success,  although  his  contribu- 
tion may  have  been  the  least  of  any ;  and  his  even  more  meritorious 
predecessors  who  failed,  but  made  that  success  possible,  are  gener- 
ally forgotten. 

Invention  for  the  pleasure  of  inventing  is  of  prime  importance  in 
literature  and  art,  and  cannot  be  wholly  ignored  even  in  treating 
of  mechanical  matters.  Many  men  delight  in  experimenting  with 
machinery,  combining  element  with  element,  adapting  every  part 
with  every  other  and  to  the  end  in  view.  They  find  invention  "its 
own  exceeding  great  reward. '  *  Every  one  who  deals  with  inventors 
can  recall  such  enthusiasts,  who  are  often  men  of  notable  if  narrow- 
ability,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  of  their  tribe. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hart  said :  I  am  very  glad  that,  among  other  things 
he  has  done,  Col.  Seely  has  put  his  foot  down  on  the  theory  that 
accident  is  the  mother  of  invention.  This  is  a  popular  error  which 
most  of  us  may  have  sometime  shared — certainly,  I  must  admit  it 
was  included  once  in  my  catalogue  of  sins.  What  are  called  acci- 
dents are  in  reality  normal  results  of  a  search  or  inquiry,  or  series 
of  experiments,  such,  for  example,  in  the  geographical  field,  as 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  or  in  the  healing  art,  the 
prevention  of  cholera  by  inoculation  with  cholera  germs  if  that 
is  the  correct  term.  In  the  way  of  a  homely  illustration,  I  will 
relate  a  personal  incident.  A  friend  proposed  a  walk  to  Arlington, 
and  said  we  would  look  on  the  way  for  Indian  arrow-heads.  I  as- 
sented but  said  that  I  never  found  an  arrow-head  in  my  life. 
"  That  is  merely  because  you  never  looked  for  them,"  replied  my 
friend.  We  went,  and  sure  enough,  found  the  arrow-head,  and  I 
found  another  the  next  walk  I  took  in  search  for  one.  Now,  while 
in  a  certain  sense  I  may  call  that  finding  an  accident,  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense,  it  was  none  at  all.  It  was  the  regular  legitimate 
result  of  the  search  instituted.  But  for  the  preparation  or  plan  and 
its  systematic  execution,  the  "accident  "  of  discovery  would  never 
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have  occurred.  So  inventions  come  when  we  are  ripe  for  them 
and  look  for  and  strive  after  them — and  then  they  are  not  accidents, 
but  logical  endings  of  systematic  beginnings — ^just  as  the  solution  of 
a  mathematical  problem  follows  its  working. 

One  may  walk — as  the  savage  does — over  diamond  or  coal  fields, 
rich  bottom  lands,  or  gold-bearing  rocks,  seeing  nothing  of  their 
nature,  contents  or  potentialities  because  intent  on  other  things — 
of  the  hunt  or  war — and  because  not  developed  to  any  possible  com- 
prehension of  anything  more.  But  the  civilized  and  mentally  and 
scientifically  developed  man,  going  over  the  same  ground  might 
make  valuable  discoveries,  for  good  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  while 
losing  sight  of  the  beasts  or  the  signs  of  presence  of  others  that  the 
eye  of  the  savage  takes  in.  The  latter  is  therefore  not  to  be  charged 
with  negligence,  nor  the  civilized  man  with  being  the  victim  of  an 
accident.  So  inventions  come  when  we  are  ready  for  and  seek  them, 
— as  apples  fall  into  the  basket  we  hold  to  catch  them  when  ripe 
and  ready  to  drop. 

Mr.  Murdoch  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Sinew-backed  Bow  of  the 
Eskimo." 

All  the  branches  of  the  widely-distributed  Eskimo  race  now  live 
in  regions  which  are  either  treeless  or  else  deprived  of  the  ash  and 
other  elastic  woods  fit  for  making  bows.  The  fact  that  the  bow  was 
in  general  use  among  the  Eskimo  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
firearms  is  one  of  the  arguments  that  they  have  not  always  lived  in 
the  regions  which  they  now  inhabit,  but  have  moved  on  from  places 
where  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose  was  to  be  obtained.  As  they 
gradually  became  settled  in  their  new  homes,  probably  before  the 
different  branches  were  so  widely  separated  from  the  original  stock 
as  they  are  now,  and  as  the  simple  bows  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  old  country  became  worn  out  and  had  to  be 
replaced,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  giving  the  needful 
elasticity  to  the  brittle  spruce  and  fir,  frequently  rendered  still 
more  brittle  by  a  long  drift  on  river  and  sea,  followed  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  rain  on  the  sea-beach.  In  some  places  even  driftwood 
is  so  scarce  that  bows  were  made  of  no  better  material  than  dry 
antler.  The  elastic  sinews  of  several  animals,  especially  of  the  rein- 
deer, furnished  the  means  desired  of  making  an  efficient  weapon  out 
of  these  poor  materials.  This  is  not  employed  in  the  way  used  by 
the  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  glue  a  broad  strip  of  sinew  along  the 
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back  of  the  bow,  but  is  braided  or  twisted  into  a  cord  the  size  of 
stout  whip-cord,  which  is  laid  on  in  a  continuous  piece  so  that  there 
are  numerous  strands  of  the  elastic  cord  running  along  the  back  of  the 
bow  so  as  to  be  stretched  when  the  bow  is  drawn.     The  simplest  or,  so 
to  speak,  ancestral  pattern  of  sinew-backed  bow  from  which  the  types 
now  in  use  are  evidently  derived  is  one  in  which  there  are  a  dozen 
or  twenty  of  such  plain  strands  along  the  back,  running  around 
the  *' nocks*'  and  held  down  by  knotting  the  end  of  the  cord 
round  the  handle.     Bows  of  this  form,  slightly  modified  by  having 
the  cords  somewhat  twisted  from  the  middle,  so  as  to  increase  their 
tension,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Baffin  Land,  where  many  of  the  arts 
seem  in  a  lower  state  of  development  than  among  the  Greenlanders, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Western  Eskimos,  on  the  other.     Let  us 
now  consider  how  in  course  of  time  the  different  branches  of  the 
Eskimo  race  have  improved  upon  this  simple  invention.     Along  the 
well-wooded  shores  of  southern  Alaska,  from  the  island  of  Kadiak 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh, 
living  spruce,  they  have  chiefly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  bow 
by  lengthening  and  broadening  it,  and  have  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  sinew  backing,  contenting  themselves  with  slightly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  strands,  wrapping  them  round  with  a  spiral 
seizing,  which  prevents  them  from  spreading,  and  occasionally  add- 
ing a  few  more  strands  which  only  extend  part  way  to  the  tips, 
being  secured  by  hitches  round  the  bow.     This  makes  the  bow  a 
little  stiffer  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  where  less  strength  is 
required.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  live  along  the  tree- 
less shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  Mackenzie  river  to  Ber- 
ing Strait,  can  obtain  no  wood  better  than  the  dead  and  weathered 
spruce  which  the  sea  casts  upon  the  beach.     Consequently,  all  im- 
provements in  the  weapon  were  of  necessity  confined  to  the  sinew 
backing,  which  has  developed  into  a  marvel  of  complication  and 
perfection,  while  the  bow  itself  is  rather  short  and  not  especially 
stout.     Starting  as  before  with  a  loop  at  one  end  of  the  cord  strands 
are  laid  on  from  nock  to  nock  until  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
give  sufficient  stiffness  to  the  ends  of  the  bow.     Then  the  cord  goes 
only  to  within  6  or  8  inches  of  the  tip  and  is  secured  round  the 
bow  by  hitches,  sometimes  a  very  complicated  lashing  of  as  many 
as  a  dozen  half  hitches  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  and  returns 
to  a  corresponding  place  at  the  other  end,  where  it  is  similarly 
hitched.     In  this  way  strand  after  strand  is  laid  on,  each  pair  shorter 
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than  the  preceding,  and  the  backing  constantly  thickening  towards 
the  middle  of  the  bow.  When  sufficient  strands  are  laid  on  they 
are  separated  into  two  parcels,  and  with  a  pair  of  very  ingenious 
little  bone  or  ivory  levers  are  twisted  from  the  middle  into  two 
tight  cables,  so  that  the  twist  of  the  cords  adds  to  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  in  drawing  the  bow.  These  are  prevented  from  un- 
twisting by  a  lashing  at  the  middle  which  runs  through  the  cable 
and  round  the  bow  in  a  sort  of  figure  of  8.  The  end  of  the  cord 
then  makes  a  tight  spiral  seizing  round  the  bow  which  not  only 
keeps  the  backing  from  slipping,  but  serves  to  distribute  the  strain 
evenly  and  keep  the  bow  from  breaking.  This  pattern  is  probably 
the  ultimate  development  of  the  sinew-backed  bow.  Not  only  is 
it  difficult  to  imagine  making  a  more  perfect  weapon  from  the  mate- 
rial, but  attention  will  no  longer  be  paid  to  possible  improvements 
in  a  weapon  which  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse.  As  would  naturally 
be  supposed  the  region  about  Norton  Sound,  where  the  tribes  of  the 
Arctic  coast  meet  those  of  Bering  Sea,  is  a  debatable  ground,  where 
bows  of  the  two  types  described  are  found  side  by  side,  along  with 
others  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  If  now  we  cross  to 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  we  find  Eskimos  depending  solely  on  drift- 
wood, who  employ  another  and  most  peculiar  modification  of  the 
original  type.  They  have  lengthened  the  ends  of  the  bow  so  that 
the  original  simple  backing  hardly  reaches  within  a  foot  of  either 
end,  while  these  ends  are  bent  up  as  in  the  Tartar  bow,  and  separate 
backings  are  stretched  across  these  bends. 

The  Eskimos  of  the  mainland  of  Siberia,  who  have  long  main- 
tained direct  intercourse  with  the  St.  I^wrence  Islanders  and  with 
the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  coast  by  way  of  the  Diomedes,  show  the 
evidence  of  this  intercourse  in  the  pattern  of  their  bows,  using  either 
the  peculiar  St.  Lawrence  tpye,  or  purely  American  bows  of  the 
Arctic  pattern,  or  weapons  which  curiously  combine  characteristic 
features  of  both. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bates  said  that  the  little  blocks  which  are  tied  into  the 
concave  outer  limb  of  several  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  bows  are  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  stiffener  of  the  wooden  portion.  It  is  a 
truly  mechanical  expedient,  to  give  efficiency  to  the  tension  mem- 
ber of  the  combination,  which  is  the  sinew.  It  not  only  acts  as 
a  strut  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  tension  member,  which  is  the 
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function  of  the  strut  in  all  combination  trusses,  but  it  shortens  and 
straightens  the  line  of  the  sinew,  thus  bringing  its  rigidity  and 
elasticity  into  full  play.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  of 
merely  experimental  evolution,  the  best  results  of  abstract  theory 
are  arrived  at. 


Ninety-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  May  19,  1885. 

Vice-President  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  announced  the  death  of  Count  Giovanni  Battiste  Erco- 
lani,  of  Bologna,  Italy,  a  corresponding  member,  after  which  a 
memoir  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Reynolds,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  presented  to  the  Society  an  embroidered  Italian  flag  and 
a  number  of  scarfs  and  mourning  wreaths  contributed  by  various 
scientific  societies  of  Italy,  of  which  Count  Ercolani  was  a  member. 
The  Chair  remarked  that  Count  Ercolani  would  probably  be  remem- 
bered principally  for  his  discovery  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  known  and  promulgated  prior  to  Harvey. 

Dr.  Matthews  then  read  a  paper  upon  ''The  Cubature  of  the 
Skull,'*  which  was  followed  by  some  inquiries  by  Dr.  Frank  Baker 
and  Mr.  Bates,  leadmg  to  further  remarks  by  Dr.  Matthews. 

abstract. 

The  lecturer  discussed  briefly  the  various  methods  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  volumetric  measurement  of  the  cranial  con- 
tents and  pointed  out  their  various  defects.  He  then  described  a 
method  which  he  had  recently  devised  and  employed  in  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  at  Washington. 

After  recording  the  weight  of  the  skull  it  is  varnished  inside 
with  thin  shellac  varnish,  applied  by  means  of  a  reversible  spray 
apparatus.  Artificial  or  accidental  orifices  are  closed  with  India- 
rubber  adhesive  plaster.  The  foramena  and  fossx  are  filled  with 
putty.  The  skull  is  wrapped  in  a  coating  of  putty  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness,  which  renders  it  water-tight.  It  is  filled 
with  water  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus  in  forty-five  seconds  and 
emptied  in  fifteen  seconds.  The  rapidity  of  this  manipulation  in 
conjunction  with  the  varnishing  prevents  soaking  into  the  sinuses 
and  the  undue  measurement  of  water  which  does  not  pertain  to  the 
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cranial  cavity.  The  water  is  poured  into  a  measuring  glass  of 
2,000  c.  c.  capacity,  and  lycopodium  is  scattered  on  the  water  to 
define  the  true  surface.  The  putty  is  taken  from  the  skull ;  the 
latter  is  cleansed  and  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  apartment  until  by  slow 
evaporation  it  is  reduced  to  its  former  weight  and  consequently  to 
its  former  capacity.  Then  it  is  measured  a  second  time  to  verify 
the  results  of  the  former  measurement. 

Hitherto  anthropologists  have  chiefly  employed  solid  particles, 
such  as  shot  or  seeds,  in  the  cubature  of  skulls.  Water  had  been 
tried  by  former  experimenters  without  success,  and  abandoned — the 
objections  to  its  use  being  considered  insuperable.  The  lecturer, 
however,  considered  that  by  his  method  he  had  overcome  the  chief 
difficulties.  Although  the  method  is  new  and  still  susceptible  of 
improvement,  it  is  thought  that  the  results — an  average  of  one  cubic 
centimetre  difference  between  the  first  and  second  measurements — 
have  not  been  excelled. 

One  of  the  bronze  skulls  of  Professor  J.  Ranke,  of  Munich,  was 
exhibited,  and  the  claims  of  the  inventor,  as  published  in  "Cor- 
respondenz-Blatt  der  Deutschen  Gesellschafl  fiir  Anthropologic 
Ethnologie  und  Urgeschichte,"  September,  1884,  were  quoted. 
The  lecturer  had  found  one  difficulty  in  using  the  artificial 
skull  which  Prof.  Rauke  had  not  suggested.  The  cavity  varied 
greatly  in  capacity  with  changes  of  temperature.  For  a  perfect 
conformity  of  measurements  not  only  was  it  hecessary  that  the 
water  used  should  be  certain  specified  heat,  but  the  bronze  skull, 
the  various  vessels  used,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  experiments  were  made  should  be  of  a  corresponding 
temperature.  At  4*^  centigrade  the  lecturer  obtained  for  the  bronze 
skull,  estimating  both  by  weight  and  measure,  a  capacity  of  1,220  c.  c, 
while  at  14*^  centigrade  he  obtained  1,240  c.  c.  In  no  case  did  he 
get  a  result  as  high  as  that  engraved  on  the  skull,  viz:  1,255.6  c.  c. 
The  skull  was  presented  by  Prof.  Rauke  to  the  Army  Medical 
Museum. 

A  paper  followed  from  Dr.  Baker  upon  '*The  Principles  of 
Interpretation  of  Brain,  Mass,  and  Form."  This  paper  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  charts. 
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FROM  SAVAGERY  TO  BARBARISM. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

J.  W.  Powell, 
Delivered  February  j,  188^- 


It  is  a  long  way  from  savagery  to  civilization.  In  the  attempt  to 
delineate  the  progress  of  mankind  through  this  long  way,  it  would 
be  a  convenience  if  it  could  be  divided  into  clearly  defined  stages. 
The  course  of  culture,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  development  of 
mankind  from  savagery  to  civilization,  is  the  evolution  of  the 
humanities — the  five  great  classes  of  activities  denominated  arts, 
institutions,  languages,  opinions,  and  intellections.  Now  if  this 
course  of  culture  is  to  be  divided  into  stages,  the  several  stages 
should  be  represented  in  every  one  of  the  classes  of  activities.  If 
there  are  three  stages  of  culture  there  shovild  be  three  stages  of  arts, 
three  stages  of  institutions,  three  stages  of  language,  three  stages  of 
opinions,  and  three  stages  of  intellections. 

Three  such  culture  stages  have  been  recognized  by  anthropologists, 
denominated  Savagery,  Barbarism,  and  Civilization.  But  they 
have  been  vaguely  characterized  and  demarcated.  Savagery  has 
been  considered  a  low  stage  of  culture,  barbarism  a  middle  stage  of 
culture,  and  civilization  a  high  stage  of  culture  In  a  brief  address 
it  is  not  practicable  to  set  forth  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
whole  course  of  culture ;  and  it  is  intended  on  this  occasion  simply 
to  characterize  Savagery  and  Barbarism,  and  to  define  the  epoch  of 
transition.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  charac- 
teristics of  savage  art  as  distinct  from  barbaric  art,  and  the  nature 
of  the  change ;  to  explain  savage  institutions  and  barbaric  institu- 
tions, and  how  the  lower  class  developed  into  the  higher ;  to  set 
forth  briefly  the  characteristics  of  savage  language  and  barbaric 
language,  and  the  origin  of  the  change ;  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
opinions  held  by  savages  and  the  opinions  held  by  barbarians,  and 
to  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
finally  to  explain  savage  and  barbaric  intellections,  and  to  show 
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how  savage  methods  of  reasoning  were  transformed  into  barbaric 
methods  of  reasoning. 

The  most  noteworthy  attempt  hitherto  made  to  distinguish  and  de- 
fine culture-stages  is  that  of  Lewis  H.  .Morgan,  in  his  great  work  enti- 
tled ''Ancient  Society/*  In  it  these  three  grand  periods  appear— 
Savagery,  Barbarism,  and  Civilization — each  with  sub-divisions. 
Morgan  recognized  the  importance  of  arts  as  the  foundation  of  cult- 
ure, and  his  **  ethnic  periods,**  as  he  calls  them,  are  based  on  art 
development.  With  him.  Savagery  embraces  all  that  stage  of  human 
progress  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower  animals,  to  the  invention  of  pottery. 
Barbarism  then  succeeds  and  extends  to  the  invention  of  the  alpha- 
bet. He  adds  that  among  some  peoples  hieroglyphic  writing  takes 
the  place  of  phonetic  writing,  and  civilization  begins  at  this  time. 
He  then  divides  each  of  these  periods  into  epochs  which  need  not 
here  be  considered.  In  some  of  Morgan's  works  he  connects  the 
evolution  of  institutions  with  the  development  of  arts,  but  to  an 
imperfect  degree,  and  without  explaining  their  interdependence. 
He  also,  at  different  times,  hints  at  the  relation  of  linguistic  devel- 
opment to  arts;  but  he  considers  mythology  to  be  too  vague  to 
afford  valuable  data  for  this  purpose. 

The  scheme  here  presented  differs  from  Morgan's  in  placing  the 
epoch  of  demarcation  between  Savagery  and  Barbarism  later  on  in 
the  course  of  human  culture ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  characterize  the 
stages,  not  by  arts  alone,  but  by  all  the  fundamental  activities  of 
man. 

The  next  most  noteworthy  attempt  to  define  culture-periods  is 
that  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society. 
In  his  scheme  there  are  four  stages  of  social  progress,  or  social  aggre- 
gation, viz: 

**  ist.    The  solitary,  or  autarchic  stage  ; 
.  2d.    The  constrained  aggregate,  or  anarchic  stage ; 
3d.     The  national,  or  politarchic  stage;  and, 
4th.  The  cosmopolitan,  or  pantarchic  stage.** 

Ward  seeks  to  establish  these  as  veritable  stages  on  the  basis  of 
institutions  alone.  They  are  treated  as  stages  of  social  aggregation, 
and  not  as  culture-stages.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  are  purely 
hypothetic.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  my  reasons  for  not  accepting 
the  first  and  second  stages;  but,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  they 
antedate  all  possible  objective  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  man- 
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kind.  The  fourth  stage  is  a  prophecy,  and  though  I  believe  that 
his  prophetic  vision  is  clear  and  that  he  sees  a  true  picture  of  the 
future,  it  need  not  be  considered  here.  His  politarchic  stage  em- 
braces all  the  course  of  human  culture  with  which  science  may  at 
present  deal  on  a  basis  of  observed  fact,  and  it  is  this  stage  which 
is  here  divided  into  three  parts — Savagery,  Barbarism,  and  Civili- 
zation. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  also,  has  classified  the  stages  of  culture  as  Savage, 
Barbaric,  and  Civilized.  The  lowest  or  savage  stage  he  defines  '*  as 
that  in  which  man  subsists  on  wild  plants  and  animals,  neither  till- 
ing the  soil  nor  domesticating  creatures  for  his  food.  * '  He  considers 
that  men  arrive  at  the  barbaric  stage  when  "they  take  to  agricult- 
ure,** and  pass  from  the  barbaric  to  the  civilized  stage  by  acquiring 
the  art  of  writing. 

In  relation  to  the  epoch  which  separates  Savagery  from  Barbar- 
ism, Tylor  does  not  greatly  disagree  with  Morgan.  Morgan  uses 
as  a  criterion  of  Barbarism  as  distinguished  from  Savagery  the 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  making  pottery;  Tylor,  the  acquisition 
of  agriculture.  But  usually  the  two  arts  have  been  acquired  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  conditions  of 
life  brought  about  by  agriculture  were  necessary  properly  to  develop 
ceramic  art.  If  this  is  true,  agriculture  is  the  more  fundamental. 
If  stages  of  culture  are  to  be  established  on  conditions  of  art 
development  alone,  the  invention  of  agriculture  should  doubtless 
be  accepted  as  the  plane  of  demarcation  between  the  two  lower 
stages ;  but  if  the  culture-stages  are  to  be  based  upon  characteristics 
derived  from  all  the  classes  of  human  activities,  the  separation 
between  Savagery  and  Barbarism  must  be  placed  somewhat  later  on. 
Such  a  plane  of  demarcation  has  been  adopted  by  me  for  a  number 
of  years,  both  in  my  publications  and  in  the  discussions  and  exposi- 
tions informally  presented  to  this  Society  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it 
is  my  purpose  to  make  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition  of  my 
method. 

All  the  grand  classes  of  human  activities  are  inter-related  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  presupposes  another,  and  no  one  can  exist  with- 
out all  the  others.  Arts  are  impossible  without  institutions,  lan- 
guages, opinions,  and  reasoning;  and  in  like  manner  every  one  is 
developed  by  aid  of  the  others.  If,  then,  all  of  the  grand  classes  of 
human  activities  are  interdependent,  any  great  change  in  one  must 
effect  corresponding  changes  in  the  others.     The  five  classes  of  activi^ 
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ties  must  progress  together.     Art-stages  must  have  corresponding 
institutional,  linguistic,  philosophic,  and  psychic  stages. 

Stages  of  progress  common  to  all  the  five  grand  classes  of  human 
activities  may  properly  be  denominated  Culture- Stages,  and  such 
culture-stages  should  be  defined  by  characterizing  all  these  activi- 
ties in  each  stage.     This  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  but  in  a  brief  way* 

ARTS  OF  SAVAGERY. 

The  very  early  history  of  mankind  is  covered  by  obscurity,  through 
which  conjecture  peers  at  undefined  forms ;  but  when  that  portion  of 
human  history  which  rests  upon  a  solid  basis  of  known  facts  is  reached, 
a  succession  of  arts  is  discovered,  each  of  which  challenges  attention 
and  admiration.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  which  comes  within 
human  knowledge,  men  understand  the  use  of  fire,  and  we  may 
pretty  fairly  guess  how  they  have  learned  of  its  utility.  This  early 
man  also  uses  tools  and  implements  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  wood,  and 
clay,  and  by  them  adds  skill  to  his  hands.  It  is  the  genius  of  savage 
intellect  that  makes  the  hand  more  than  a  paw,  that  makes  it  an 
organ  for  the  fashioning  and  the  use  of  tools  and  implements.  At 
this  earlier  stage  man  also  knows  how  to  protect  himself  from  winds 
and  storms  and  the  cruel  changes  of  the  seasons  by  providing  him- 
self with  clothing  and  shelter.  He  has  also  explored  and  experi- 
mented upon  the  whole  realm  of  the  vegetal  world,  and  discov- 
ered in  a  more  or  less  crude  way  the  properties  of  plants,  so  that  he 
knows  those  which  are  useful  for  food,  the  woods  that  are  useful  for 
fire,  and  the  fibres  that  are  useful  for  woven  fabrics.  In  the  same 
period  of  culture  man  has  learned  that  the  animals  of  the  land  and 
the  waters  are  useful  for  food,  and  has  discovered  crude  methods  bv 
which  to  kill  and  ensnare  them,  and  has  invented  many  simple 
instnniients  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
industrial  arts  in  that  stage  of  culture  which  we  call  Savagery. 

INSTITUTIONS   OF   SAVAGERY. 

Institutions  relate  to  the  constitution  of  bodies  politic,  to  forms 
of  government,  and  to  principles  of  law;  and  in  describing  Savag- 
ery we  must  characterize  the  constitutions  of  savage  tribes,  the 
forms  of  savage  government,  and  the  principles  of  savage  law. 

In  Savagery  the  tribe  is  always  a  body  of  kindred — actual  kindred 
in  the  main ;  but,  to  a  limited  extent,  artificial  kinship  obtains  by 
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methods  of  adoption.  In  this  stage  of  society  no  method  is  con- 
ceived in  the  human  mind  by  which  a  number  of  men  can  be  held 
together  in  one  common  body  except  the  bond  of  kinship — the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity.  The  savage  thinks  and  says,  *'  My 
kindred  are  my  friends,  and  he  who  is  not  my  kin  is  my  enemy," 
and  upon  this  theory  he  acts. 

The  tribal  state,  therefore,  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  kinship. 
It  is  literally  a  bond  of  blood  entwined  in  a  bond  of  conjugal  love, 
and  the  family  organization  thoroughly  permeates  the  constitution 
of  the  tribal  state.  In  this  stage  of  culture  the  family,  as  under- 
stood in  the  civilized  world,  is  unknown.  The  marriage  of  one 
man  to  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  of  one  woman  to  the  man 
of  her  choice,  is  unknown.  The  right  of  the  father  to  his  own 
children,  is  unknown.  The  husband  does  not  take  the  wife  to 
his  own  home ;  the  husband  is  but  the  guest  of  his  wife,  who  re- 
mains with  her  own  kindred;  and  the  children  of  the  union  belong 
to  her,  and  over  her  the  husband  has  no  authority.  The  tribe  is 
always  divided  into  kinship  clans.  Each  clan  of  this  character  is 
a  group  of  people  related  to  one  another  through  the  female  line, 
and  children  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  mother,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  the  authority  of  the  mother's  brother  or  the  mother's 
uncle.  The  husband  of  a  woman  is  selected,  not  by  herself  but 
by  her  clan,  to  be  the  guest  of  the  clan  and  the  father  of  additional 
members  of  the  clan.  In  this  form  of  society,  then,  a  clan  is  a 
body  of  consanguineal  kindred  in  the  female  line  governed  by  some 
male  member  of  the  clan,  usually  the  elder  man.  The  clans  con- 
stituting the  tribe  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  affinity.  The 
methods  by  which  they  are  thus  bound  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  the  simplest  possible  case  a  tribe  is  com- 
posed of  two  clans,  each  furnishing  the  other  with  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  in  such  a  case  the  men  of  the  one  clan  are  the  guests 
of  the  other,  are  the  husbands  of  the  women  and  the  fathers  of 
the  children  of  the  other  clan.  In  such  a  case  the  common  gov- 
ernment is  a  council  of  the  elder  men  of  both  clans,  or  of  chosen 
or  hereditary  representatives  of  both  clans,  and  the  council  chooses 
the  tribal  chief.     Such  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  tribal  society. 

This  plan  of  the  tribal  state  and  form  of  government  becomes 
very  highly  developed ;  there  may  be  three,  four,  twenty,  or  fifty 
clans,  with  many  curious  ties  of  affinity,  with  many  curious  re- 
lations arising   from   marriage   laws.      The   clan   A   may  furnish 
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husbands  to  clan  B,  and  clan  B  to  clan  C,  and  clan  C  to  clan 
D,  and  clan  D  to  clan  A.  It  will  be  impossible  to  explain  all  the 
forms  of  kinship  society  in  Savagery;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  everywhere  the  tribal  state  is  organized  on  a  kinship  basis. 

If  two  tribes  form  an  alliance  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes, 
an  artificial  kinship  is  always  established.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  tribes  entering  into  the  alliance  make  an  agreement  with 
one  another  what  their  relationship  shall  be.  If  two  tribes  are  thus 
joined  they  may  call  each  other  brothers ;  then  one  will  be  the  elder- 
brother  tribe,  the  other  the  younger-brother  tribe.  Or  they  may 
assume  the  relationship  of  parent  and  child  to  each  other,  and  the 
men  of  one  tribe  call  the  men  of  the  other  **  fathers**  and  the  women 
"  mothers,'*  &c.  But  all  clan  relations  and  all  tribal  relations  are 
really  or  theoretically  kinship  relations.  In  all  such  bodies  poli- 
tic there  is  a  perpetual  conflict  between  tribal  and  clan  prerogatives, 
and  it  is  settled  by  different  methods  in  different  tribes  and  at  dif- 
ferent times;  but,  in  general,  crimes  are  of  two  classes  in  this 
respect:  those  over  which  the  tribe  has  jurisdiction,  and  those  over 
which  the  clan  has  jurisdiction.  Sometimes  the  clan  assumes  almost 
supreme  jurisdiction ;  at  other  times  the  tribe  assumes  almost  supreme 
jurisdiction.  All  petty  crimes,  as  they  are  considered  in  savage 
society,  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clan.  It  may  be  asked 
how  a  state  of  social  organization  so  strange  to  us  ever  became  estab- 
lished, and  yet  it  may  be  easily  seen  that,  anterior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  ideas  and  methods  of  government,  it  was  the 
simplest  way  of  settling  difficulties,  establishing  peace,  and  con- 
solidating peoples  into  bodies-politic  that  could  occur  to  a  people. 

In  the  34th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is  recorded  a  proposition  to 
organize  a  barbaric  tribe  : 

**  And  Hamor  the  fiither  of  Shechem  went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with  him. 
*-^*  ***** 

"And  Hamor  communed  with  them,  saying,  The  soul  of  my  son  Shechem 
longeth  for  your  daughter :  I  pray  you  give  her  him  to  wife. 

"  And  make  yc  marriiges  with  us,  and  give  your  daughters  unto  us,  and  lake 
our  daughters  unto  you. 

♦*Andye  shall  dwell  with  us:  and  the  land  shall  be  before  you;  dwell  and 
trade  ye  therein,  and  get  you  possessions  therein." 

In  all  stages  of  society,  laws  regulate  conduct  in  those  particu- 
lars about  which  men  disagree.  Wherever  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment there  is  no  need  for  law,  and  when  men  disagree  about  the 
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actions  of  life,  their  actions  must  be  regulated.  Now,  in  early 
stages  of  society,  the  chief  things  about  which  men  disagree  are  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  personal  authority,  possession  of  property, 
and  conduct  relating  to  mythical  beings.  Their  laws  therefore 
relate,  first,  to  marriage :  and  they  avoid  controversies  in  this  re- 
spect by  establishing  the  law  that  individuals  themselves  shall  havi* 
no  personal  choice  in  the  selection  of  mates,  but  that  husbands  shall 
be  furnished  to  wives  by  legal  appointment  through  the  officers  or 
rulers  of  the  clan.  Second,  property  rights  are  established  by  laws 
which  make  certain  classes  of  the  property  belong  to  the  tribes, 
other  classes  to  the  clans,  and  a  very  small  part  to  individuals  ;  and 
the  property  held  by  individuals  cannot  descend  to  other  persons; 
and  to  prevent  controversy  in  relation  to  personal  property,  it  is 
established  by  law  that  every  man*s  personal  property  shall  be  placed 
with  him  in  his  grave.  Third,  personal  authority  is  established  on 
seniority.  The  elder  always  has  authority  over  the  younger;  and  as 
the  people  in  this  stage  of  society  have  not  yet  developed  arithmetic 
and  records  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ages  of  individuals  are  known, 
a  curious  linguistic  device  is  established  by  which  relative  age  is 
always  known.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  addresses  every  other 
man,  woman,  and  child  by  a  kinship  term  which  always  indicates  rela- 
tive age :  thus,  there  is  no  term  for  brother,  but  a  man  in  speaking  to 
his  brother  always  uses  a  term  which  signifies  that  he  is  an  elder 
brother  or  a  younger  brother,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  thus,  through 
the  entire  system  of  kinship  terms  in  tribal  society  no  man  can  speak 
to  another  without  addressing  him  by  a  term  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  claims  or  yields  authority.  The  younger  must  always  be 
obedient  to  the  elder.  Fourth,  laws  involving  conduct  relating  to 
mythic  beings  are  very  diverse  and  multifarious,  and  cannot  be  fully 
characterized.  But  one  of  the  most  essential  of  those  laws  concerns 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  tutelar  deity.  Each  clan  has  its  tutelar 
deity  and  defends  its  honor,  and  punishes  all  impious  acts  or  words 
against  its  tutelar  god.  And  in  savage  society  no  man  may  speak 
disrespectfully  of  his  neighbor's  god,  but  may  praise  or  defame  his 
own,  as  that  god  is  propitious  or  angry. 

The  general  principle  running  through  all  these  laws  is  this: 
That  in  order  that  men  may  live  together  in  peace  and  render  each 
other  mutual  assistance,  controversy  must  be  avoided ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  first  principle,  a  second  arises  and  runs  through 
savage  law,  viz,  when  controversy  has  begun  it  must  be  terminated. 
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The  methods  of  terminating  such  controversy  are  various,  and  may 
not  here  be  entered  upon.  But,  in  Savagery,  the  .struggle  is  for 
peace,  and  peace  is  secured  by  preventing  and  terminating  contro- 
versy.    Such  are  the  institutions  of  Savagery. 

THE   LANGUAGE   OF   SAVAGERY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  savage  languages  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  subject  may  be  clearly  understood  by  scholars  who  are  not 
specialists  in  philology.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  false  stand- 
ard of  linguistic  excellence  has  been  set  up  through  the  worship  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  These  languages,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
taken  as  classical  models,  were  very  highly  specialized,  but  not  highly 
developed  as  compared  with  the  languages  of  modern  civilization. 
But  having  been  taken  as  the  models  of  excellence  and  the  stand- 
ards of  comparison,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  course  of  linguistic 
growth  and  of  the  value  or  excellence  of  linguistic  methods 
,  have  obtained  currency.  In  order  to  understand  clearly  what 
savage,  barbaric,  and  civilized  languages  are,  and  how  they  rank, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  eradicate  these  preconceived  ideas,  and 
this  cannot  be  attempted  in  a  short  address.  It  can  only  be 
stated  in  a  general  way,  and  without  hope  that  the  statement  will 
be  fully  understood,  that  savage  languages  have  the  parts  of  speech 
very  imperfectly  differentiated,  that  the  grammatic  processes  and 
methods  are  heterogeneous  and  inconsistent,  and  that  the  body  of 
thought  which  they  are  competent  to  express  is  greatly  limited. 
But  there  is  one  linguistic  characteristic  of  Savagery  that  may  be 
made  very  clear ;  it  is  this:  That  simple  picture-writing  is  found 
among  savage  peoples  as  a  linguistic  art,  and  that  in  such  picture- 
writing  conventional  characters  are  rarely  used.  Hieroglyphs  are 
never  found  among  savage  peoples,  and  of  course  alphabets  are  un- 
known. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   SAVAGERY. 

It  seems  probable  that,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  Savagery,  all  change, 
motion,  or  activity  —  in  fact,  all  phenomena- — are  attributed  to  life 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  objects  exhibiting  the  phenomena.  Thus, 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  supposed  to  have  life  and  to 
exercise  will.  But  gradually,  in  the  development  of  savagery  it- 
self, the  animate  and  the  inanimate  are  distinguished  ;  and  finally 
these  ideas  are  usually  woven  into  the  grammatic  structure  of  savage 
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languages.  Still,  in  this  stage  of  culture,  the  animate  is  supposed  to 
act  on  the  inanimate ;  so  that  while  life  is  not  attributed  to  all 
things,  all  action  is  attributed  to  life  —  that  is,  unseen  beings  are 
supposed  to  actuate  all  nature  and  to  produce  all  the  phenomena 
of  existence.  Thus  it  is  that  the  stars  have  spirits,  the  mountains 
have  spirits,  and  all  inanimate  and  vegetal  nature,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  is  the  abode  of  invisible  beings.  Superimposed  on 
this  is  found  an  exalted  conception  of  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  powers 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  savagery  the  animals  are  considered  to  be 
the  equals  of  man,  and  in  some  cases  even  his  superiors.  There 
is  also  a  general  belief  that  the  form  in  which  men  and  animals  ap- 
pear is  but  transitory  and  that  these  forms  may  be  changed.  They 
believe  not  so  much  in  transmigration  as  in  transformation.  Then, 
through  the  principle  of  Ancientism,  by  which  the  remote  past  is 
exalted  —  in  Savagery,  Barbarism,  and  among  the  ignorant  in  Civili- 
zation alike  —  the  ancients  of  the  star,  mountain,  and  river  spirits, 
the  ancients  of  the  birds  and  beasts,  are  deified  and  worshiped. 
The  most  important  characteristic  of  savage  philosophy,  then,  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  lower  animals,  the  worshiping  of  these  animal  gods, 
and  the  belief  that  they  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  creation  and  his- 
tory of  the  universe.  Savage  philosophy  is  best  characterized  by 
Zootheism. 

PSYCHIC  OPERATIONS  OF  SAVAGERY. 

Sensation  is  the  recognition  of  external  action  upon  the  apparatus 
of  the  mind.  When  the  olfactory  nerves  take  cognizance  of  an 
odor,  a  sensation  is  received ;  but  when  the  mind  associates  that 
odor  with  previous  sensations  of  odor,  and  recognizes  it  as  of  some 
quality,  or  as  belonging  to  some  known  object,  it  performs  an  act 
of  inductive  reasoning,  and  pronounces  judgment  that  the  odor  is 
sweet,  or  that  it  emanates  from  some  pleasant  substance.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  that  the  odor  of  the  rose  is  perceived,  we  fairly 
affirm  that  in  that  perception  a  train  of  reasoning  has  been  pursued 
and  a  judgment  formed  thereon.  By  long  exercise  of  the  individual 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  by 
the  inheritance  of  such  faculties  from  ancestors,  trains  of  reasoning 
of  this  character  gradually  come  to  be  so  spontaneous  and  so  appar- 
ently instantaneous  that  the  course  of  inductive  reasoning  is  not 
recognized.  The  judgment  is  instantly  formed,  and  the  inductive 
reasoning  is  unconscious  induction  upon  the  data  of  sensation. 
Induction  is  the  composition  of  data. 
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Again  :  a  sound  falls  upon  the  ear;  that  is,  many  waves  of  sound 
beat  upon  the  nervous  receptacle  which  groups  the  sensations  we 
call  sound ;  the  mind  recognizes  qualities  in  the  sounds,  and  at  the 
same  time  compares  them  with  the  memories  of  other  sounds  having 
the  same  quality,  and  the  ear  thus  recognizes  the  voice  of  a  friend. 
But  there  may  be  something  more  recognized,  such  as  characteristics 
that  express  joy  or  sorrow,  and  the  mind  recognizes  not  only  the 
voice  of  the  friend  but  the  state  of  his  emotions.  Now  this  process 
is  wholly  inductive,  both  in  the  perception  of  a  known  voice  and  in 
the  perception  of  a  known  emotion.  It  is  all  a  complex  course  of  in 
ductive  reasoning,  but  that  reasoning  is  so  instantaneous  tliat  the 
facts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  induction,  and  the  methods  of  induction, 
are  not  discerned,  and  the  unconscious  induction  is  called  perception. 
When  the  eye  is  turned  to  look  upon  a  horse  it  is  affected  by  certain 
conditions  of  light,  transformed  by  reflection  from  the  object  upon 
which  the  eye  is  directed.  The  different  rays  of  light  coming  to  the 
eye  are  of  a  multiplicity  of  kinds,  exhibiting  different  degrees  of  light 
and  shade  and  different  degrees  in  the  analysis  of  light  into  its  con- 
stituent colors;  thus,  chiaroscuro  and  color  strike  upon  the  eye,  the 
vast  multiplicity  of  minute  effects  upon  the  eye  are  composed  in 
the  mind  by  an  inductive  process,  and  the  inductive  process  goes 
beyond  the  composition  of  these  facts  to  infer  others.  Perhaps 
the  left  side  of  the  horse  is  turned  to  the  eye,  and  the  mind  infers 
that  there  is  a  right  side,  that  the  hither  side  of  the  ear  has  a  farther 
side,  that  beyond  there  is  a  right  ear,  and  a  right  side  throughout, 
so  that  the  conclusion  is  reached  tliat  the  object  is  characterized  by 
bilateral  symmetry.  Still  more  than  that,  through  that  profound 
principle  known  as  the  correlation  of  parts,  internal  organs  are  in- 
ferred ;  it  is  concluded  that  the  animal  has  a  backbone,  a  heart,  and 
other  parts.  All  these  facts,  observed  and  inferred,  are  combined 
into  a  general  conclusion  by  the  mind  that  the  object  seen  is  a 
horse,  and  we  say  that  a  horse  is  perceived.  Now  this  process  of 
perception  differs  in  no  wise  from  any  long  and  patient  course 
of  reasoning  except  in  one  characteristic,  namely,  that  the  process 
of  reasoning  is  so  instantaneous  that  the  steps  and  methods  do  not 
arise  in  consciousness.  The  individual  facts  upon  which  the  reason- 
ing is  based  do  not  appear  in  severalty,  but  as  forming  integral 
])arts  of  the  whole ;  and  the  steps  by  which  these  observed  facts  are 
combined  with  previous  knowledge,  and  reasoned  upon  from  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  the  correlation  of  parts,  are  unobsened. 
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The  mind  is  unconscious  of  the  facts  upon  which  reason  is  based, 
and  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  but  instantaneously  reaches  a  con- 
clusion.    Thus  perception  is  unconscious  induction. 

This  may  be  further  ilhistrated  by  facts  familiar  to  all.  The 
untrained  arithmetician  labors  with  a  simple  problem  in  addition ; 
he  steps  slowly  from  one  number  to  another  with  his  eye  and  his 
mind's  eye  as  he  ascends  the  column ;  but  an  expert  accountant 
glances  his  eye  up  and  down  the  column  and  instantaneously  states 
the  sum;  and  that  which  was  a  slow  inductive  problem  in  arith- 
metic for  the  child  and  the  ordinary  adult  is  performed  as  an  instan- 
taneous process  by  the  expert  accountant ;  and  that  which  was 
conscious  induction  in  the  one  was  perception  in  the  other.  In 
many  ways  and  on  all  hands  this  fact  may  be  illustrated,  that  per- 
ception and  induction  (or  reflection,  as  it  is  usually  called)  are  one 
and  the  same  process  in  kind,  but  differ  only  in  degree.  Petcepiion 
is  uncoftscious  ifuiuction. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  this  fundamental  principle  in  psychol- 
ogy in  order  tliat  we  may  properly  characterize  the  psychic  operations 
of  Savagery.  The  psychic  condition  of  a  people  can  only  be  fully 
explained  by  setting  forth  fully  the  whole  system  of  intellections, 
embracing  perceptions,  inductions,  and  inventions  (or  imagination, 
as  the  process  of  invention  is  more  usually  denominated  in  psychol- 
ogy), and  also  characterizing  the  emotions,  the  desires,  and  the 
purposes,  so  frequently  denominated  the  '*  will."  But  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  our  purposes  here  if  we  characterize  the  perceptions  and 
inductions  of  Savagery;  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the 
imaginings,  the  emotions,  the  desires,  and  the  purposes  will  corre- 
spond thereto. 

Now  the  perceptions  of  Savagery  are  of  a  very  rudimentary  char- 
acter and  are  greatly  restricted.  This  can  be  shown  in  many  ways, 
but  two  particulars  will  suffice  for  present  purposes.  The  first  is 
this,  that  the  savage  is  unable  to  perceive  a  conventional  meaning. 
He  can  perceive  a  horse,  and  he  can  even  perceive  the  picture  of  a 
horse  if  its  outlines  are  fairly  drawn,  but  he  cannot  perceive  a  horse 
in  a  conventional  character,  like  a  hieroglyph  or  a  written  word. 

Again :  the  savage  can  perceive  numbers  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  but  cannot  perceive  the  relations  of  numbers;  for  example, 
he  cannot  add  groups  of  numbers,  as  3  to  5 ;  but  wishing  to  add  3 
to  5,  he  first  counts  off  carefully  5,  and  then  adds  the  3,  one  at  a 
time  —  that  is,  he  counts  his  addition.     To  subtract  3  from  8,  he 
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subtracts  one  at  a  time  until  3  are  taken  away,  and  subsequently 
counts  the  remainder  to  discover  the  5.  In  like  manner  he  cannot 
multiply,  that  is,  add  like  groups  to  each  other.  Nor  can  he  divide, 
that  is,  separate  into  like  groups,  but  must  in  each  case  go  through 
the  process,  not  by  considering  abstract  numbers,  but  by  consider- 
ing individual  things,  one  at  a  time.  Thus  it  is  that  in  Savagery  a 
very  large  field  is  included  in  conscious  induction  which  belongs  to 
perception  in  a  higher  stage  of  culture.  There  are  many  other 
mental  characteristics  of  Savagery,  but  those  given  are  sufficient  for 
present  purposes. 

Savagery  has  been  thus  described  with  all  the  minuteness  possible 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  perhaps  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for 
present  purposes.  The  savage  has  invented  rude  arts  by  which  he 
obtains  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  He  has  invented  a  rude  system 
of  kinship  society,  with  descent  in  the  female  line.  He  has 
spoken  language,  gesture-speech,  and  picture-writing,  but  is  without 
hieroglyphic,  syllabic,  or  alphabetic  writing.  He  has  a  philosophy 
which  informs  conspicuous  and  important  inanimate  objects  with 
spirit  life,  and  which  deifies  the  brute;  and  a  mind  whose  percep- 
tions are  so  slightly  developed  that  conventional  characters  do  not 
convey  to  him  ideas,  and  his  arithmetic  is  yet  '* counting.*'  Such, 
in  general,  are  the  characteristics  of  all  savage  peoples  that  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  anthropologists.  Now  the  question  arises,  how- 
was  this  Savagery  transformed  into  Barbarism;  and  what  is  that 
Barbarism  ? 

In  the  lower  stages  of  culture  all  progress  rests  upon  the  arts  of 
life.  To  discover  any  great  change  in  the  condition  of  mankind 
we  must  look  for  the  art-invention  which  was  the  efficient  agency 
in  producing  the  change. 

If  the  early  course  of  human  progress  be  surveyed  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  most  important  art-epochs,  it  will  be  safe  to  re- 
gard those  of  the  greatest  importance  the  effects  of  which  are  most 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  concomitant  activities  —  that  is,  institutions, 
languages,  opinions,  and  psychic  operations.  If  an  invention  has 
but  slight  influence  on  these  correlative  activities,  its  importance 
may  be  questioned.  But  if  an  art-invention  is  discovered  to  have 
worked  radical  changes  in  all  other  activital  departments,  such  art 
must  be  of  the  highest  importance. 

There  are  two  arts  intimately  associated  the  invention  of  which 
causes   a  radical  change  in   all  of  the  departments  of  humanity. 
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viz,  agriculture  and  the  domestication  of  animals.  Agriculture 
began  in  Savagery.  Many  savage  tribes  cultivate  little  patches 
of  ground  and  thereby  provide  themselves  with  a  part  of  their 
subsistence.  This  petty  agriculture  does  not  of  itself  result  in 
any  radical  change ;  but  when  the  art  has  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  people  obtain  their  chief  subsistence  therefrom,  and 
especially  when  it  is  connected  with  the  domestication  of  animals, 
so  that  these  are  reared  for  food  and  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  the 
change  for  which  we  seek  is  wrought.  It  seems  that  extensive  agri- 
culture was  first  practiced  in  arid  lands  by  means  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion. In  more  humid  lands  the  supply  of  food  is  more  abundant, 
and  the  incentive  to  agriculture  isless.  On  the  other  hand,  agri- 
culture is  more  difficult  in  humid  lands  than  in  arid  lands.  The 
savage  is  provided  with  rude  tools,  and  with  them  he  can  more 
easily  train  water  upon  desert  soils  than  he  can  repress  the  growth 
of  valueless  plants  as  they  compete  for  life  with  those  which  furnish 
food.  The  desert  soil  has  no  sod  to  be  destroyed,  no  chapparal  to 
be  eradicated,  no  trees  to  be  cut  down,  with  their  great  stumps  to 
be  extracted  from  the  earth.  The  soil  is  ready  for  the  seed.  Throw 
upon  that  soil  a  handful  of  seed  and  then  sprinkle  it  with  a  few  cal- 
abashes of  water  once  or  twice  through  the  season,  and  the  crop  is 
raised ;  or  train  upon  a  larger  garden  patch  the  water  of  a  stream 
and  let  it  flood  the  surface  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  a  harvest  may 
be  reaped. 

Petty  agriculture,  such  as  I  have  described  as  belonging  properly 
to  Savagery,  has  been  widely  practiced  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  among  savage  peoples,  quite  as  much  in  humid  as  in  arid 
regions;  but  the  art  seems  not  to  have  indigenously  extended 
beyond  that  stage  in  any  but  arid  regions.  The  earliest  real  agri- 
culture known  to  man  was  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  an  almost  rain- 
less land;  but  the  floods  of  the  Nile  were  used  to  fertilize  the  soil. 
Again,  in  the  land  of  Babylon,  along  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
extensive  agriculture  grew  up,  but  it  was  dependent  upon  artificial 
irrigation.  Still  farther  to  the  southeast,  in  the  Punjab,  another 
system  of  indigenous  agriculture  was  developed  by  utilizing  the 
waters  of  the  five  great  rivers.  Still  farther  to  the  east  an  indige- 
nous agriculture  was  developed  on  an  extensive  scale,  all  dependent 
upon  artificial  irrigation,  as  the  Chinese  use  the  waters  of  the  Ho- 
ang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  In  South  America  the  first  system 
of  agriculture  was  developed  in  Peru,  all  dependent  upon  artificial 
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irrigation  ;  and  finally,  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  agricultural  arts  were  highly  devel- 
oped, and  here  also  they  were  dependent  upon  artificial  irrigation. 
From  these  six  examples  of  high  agricultural  art,  all  the  agricult- 
ure of  the  world  has  been  developed ;  from  these  centers  it  has 
spread.  The  petty  agriculture  of  humid  lands  never  went  beyond 
the  utilization  of  little  patches  of  ground  in  the  forest  glades  until 
it  was  borrowed  in  a  higher  state  from  arid  lands.  Everywhere  with 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  arid  lands,  the  art  of  domes- 
ticating animals  was  associated,  and  everywhere  such  animals  were 
raised  for  food,  and  to  a  large  extent  they  were  used  as  beasts  of 
burden. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  animal  industry  eventually  devel- 
oped beyond  the  vegetal  industry,  and  spread  more  widely,  and 
many  tribal  peoples  became  herdsmen  and  nomads  l)efore  they  came 
to  be  agriculturists.  The  art  of  domesticating  animals  was  more 
easily  borrowed,  especially  in  humid  regions,  than  was  the  art  of 
agriculture. 

These  industries  enabled  mankind  to  obtain  a  far  more  generous 
subsistence  and  more  thorough  protection  from  unfriendly  nature. 
They  thus  caused  a  great  increase  in  population.  They  also  con- 
stituted the  first  crreat  agency  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  by 
creating  it  in  giving  value  to  land,  by  creating  it  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  by  ^itoring  it  through  the  discovery  of  methods  by  which 
the  wants  of  the  future  could  be  met.  By  planting  fields  the  wants 
of  to-morrow  and  all  the  days  of  the  year  to  come  are  served ;  and 
when  the  young  of  animals  are  reared,  provision  for  future  years  is 
made,  and  thereby  men  learn  to  accumulate. 

This  change  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  increase  of  population 
resulting  therefrom,  entirely  changed  the  constitution  of  society. 
In  savage  society,  when  mother-right  prevails,  a  tribe  is  a  group  of 
classes  or  clans  living  together  in  a  village  that  is  easily  moved  from 
time  to  time.  If  a  colony  departs  from  a  tribe,  a  segment  of  two 
or  more  clans  goes  away  and  starts  a  new  village,  and  the  clans 
again  live  as  a  village  community  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  parent 
tribe. 

■ 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  tribe  separates  by  clans,  so  that  each 
goes  off  by  itself;  a  curious  condition  arises  therefrom  :  first,  it 
results  in  the  divorce  of  all  marriages,  because  husband  and  wife 
are  always  of  different  clans;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  father  is 
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separated  from  his  children.  In  such  communities  there  is  often  a 
partial  separation  by  clans  of  this  nature:  in  savage  society  the 
men  of  a  clan  often  go  off  together  on  a  hunting  or  fishing  excur- 
sion. Sometimes  these  excursions  or  travels  are  prolonged  for 
weeks  or  months.  In  such  cases  the  men  often  take  their  wives 
with  them,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  women  are  separated 
from  their  clan  and  kindred  and  are  not  under  the  control  of  clan 
authority,,  but  fall  under  the  temporary  control  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  Now,  if  we  could  suppose  a  state  of  affairs  where 
this  separation  of  women  and  children  from  kindred  and  clan 
authority  becomes  ])ermanent,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  of 
clan  authority  would  wane,  and  the  authority  of  the  husband  and 
father  would  grow.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  results  from  ex- 
tensive agriculture  by  irrigation  and  the  care  of  extensive  flocks. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  stage  of  society  property  is 
communal;  that  is,  property  in  the  main  belongs  to  the  clan.  A 
flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  band  of  horses,  is  the  property 
of  the  men  of  a  clan.  When  such  property  becomes  so  large  that 
it  will  occupy  for  its  sustentation  a  large  valley,  the  men  to  whom 
it  belongs  will  necessarily  be  occupied  all  the  time  with  its  care 
and  protection,  and  they  must  have  their  wives  and  children  with 
them  in  order  that  domestic  life  may  be  possible.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  results  that  women  and  children  are  gradually  taken 
from  the  control  of  those  persons  who  had  previously  been  supposed 
to  be  their  natural  protectors,  their  clan  kindred,  and  fall  under  the 
control  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  who  are  members  of  other 
clans.  The  same  result  has  always  been  produced  by  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  male  members  of  the  clan  from  the  tribe  through  agri- 
culture by  irrigation.  The  circumstances  are  these:  In  this  early 
agriculture  the  agricultural  implements  are  very  crude,  and  great 
hydraulic  works  cannot  be  undertaken.  It  is  thus  necessary  to 
attempt  the  control  of  only  the  small  streams,  and  the  men  of  each 
clan  will  therefore  select  some  small  stream  and  occupy  the  little 
valley  through  which  it  runs  and  upon  which  its  waters  are  trained ; 
the  men  of  one  clan,  with  their  wives  and  children,  occupy  a  dis- 
tinct valley,  the  male  members  of  another  clan  another  valley,  and 
the  tribe  is  thus  segregated  into  groups,  the  male  members  of  each 
group  belonging  to  the  same  clan  and  having  with  them  their  wives 
and  children.  The  women  and  children  being  thus  severed  from  clan 
authority,  fall  under  the  authority  of  their  husbands,  and  mother- 
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right,  or  descent  in  the  female  line,  is  changed  into  father-right,  or 
descent  in  the  male  line;  and  thus  is  established  the  patriarchy,  a 
form  of  society  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  as  it  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  post-Noachian  history  of  the  Bible. 

Under  this  form  of  society  kinship  bonds  are  still  preserved,  but 
they  are  of  ^a  different  nature.  First,  descent  is  transferred  to  the 
male  line — that  is,  children  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  father,  and 
are  controlled  by  him  instead  of  by  the  mother's  brother,  or  the 
mother's  uncle ;  second,  the  husband  is  no  longer  the  guest  of  the 
wife  and  her  clan.  At  first  the  wife  is  the  guest  of  the  husband  and 
his  clan,  but  gradually  this  relationship  of  guest  and  host  is  changed 
to  the  relationship  of  master  and  owner,  and  the  husband  becomes 
the  owner  of  his  wife,  and  finally  the  owner  of  his  children.  They 
are  considered  to  be  his  property;  they  are  responsible  to  no  one 
but  himself — that  is,  the  tribe  does  not  hold  the  wife  and  children 
responsible  for  their  acts,  but  holds  the  husband  responsible  for 
them.  (It  is  impossible  in  an  evening's  address  to  characterize  fully 
the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  change  from  enatic  to  ag- 
natic descent,  but  the  statement  here  given  is  perhaps  sufficient  for 
present  purposes.) 

Another  great  change  is  effected,  the  increase  of  wealth  which 
has  been  described  multiplies  the  relations  between  men  arising 
from  the  possession  of  property.  And  these  are  relations  about 
which  men  disagree,  and  therefore  they  must  be  regulated  by  law. 
The  state,  therefore,  comes  to  be  organized  in  part  on  a  property 
basis;  hitherto  it  has  been  organized  wholly  upon  a  kinship  basis. 
The  plan  of  the  structure  of  the  state  is  thus  changed.  The  laws, 
too,  are  enlarged  to  regulate  the  relations  that  arise  out  of  owner- 
ship. 

And  yet  another  change  is  effected.  Some  clans  prosper  and 
increase  in  wealth;  other  clans  fall  into  poverty.  With  this  increase 
of  wealth  and  desire  for  wealth,  labor  becomes  of  value,  because  it 
can  be  converted  into  wealth,  and  the  poor  are  employed  by  the 
rich,  and  the  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  are  estab- 
lished. Out  of  this  grows  the  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  and 
ranks  or  grades  are  established  in  society.  With  this  grows  ambi- 
tion for  wealth  and  power,  and  tribe  wars  on  tribe  to  drive  away  its 
herds  and  to  take  possession  of  its  accumulated  property,  and  cap- 
tured peoples  become  slaves,  and  the  chiefs  of  conquering  tribes 
extend  their  authority  over  conquered  tribes,  and  gradually  great 
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chiefs  become  great  leaders  in  war  and  gather  their  retainers  about 
them,  giving  to  them  protection  from  without,  and  claiming  in 
compensation  for  the  same  fealty,  tribute,  and  service  under  arms. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  characteristics  of  tribal  society  in 
barbarism,  brought  about  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  domestication  of  animals. 

THE   CHANGE   IN   LANGUAGE. 

The  great  changes  wrought  in  arts  and  institutions  which  have 
been  described  doubtless  had  their  influence  on  languages,  as  the 
new  ideas  required  new  means  of  expression.  While  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
resultant  sematic  and  structural  effects  upon  any  language,  in  lin- 
guistic arts  important  effects  are  discovered. 

In  the  lower  status  of  culture,  here  denominated  savagery,  picture- 
writing  was  highly  developed ;  but  in  the  transition  to  barbarism, 
picture-writing  was  transformed  into  ideographic  writing.  In  the 
earlier  stage  a  slight  tendency  to  conventionalism  is  discovered ; 
but  in  ideographic  writing  the  original  pictorial  signs  are  conven- 
tionalized to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  an  important  linguistic 
art,  by  which  ideas  may  be  recorded  and  transmitted  from  person 
to  person  and  from  generation  to  generation.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  evolution  of  picture-writing  had  all  along  been  in 
the  direction  of  ideographic  writing,  but  a  great  impulse  is  given 
to  this  tendency  by  the  enlargement  of  human  activities  in  the  arts 
of  life  and  the  institutions  of  society.  This  is  discovered  in  many 
directions,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  here  enumerated. 

ist.  The  increase  of  property  demands  increase  in  the  methods 
of  identifying  property  and  of  substantiating  ownership. 

2d.  The  separation  of  clans  and  the  distribution  of  cognate 
peoples  over  large  areas  of  territory  demand  means  of  intercom- 
munication other  than  that  of  direct  oral  conversation  ;  and 

3d.  Nomadism,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  domestication  gf 
animals,  makes  men  travelers,  and  so  enlarges  their  horizon  of 
observation  that  some  method  for  the  record  of  events  becomes 
necessary.  Under  such  stimulus,  picture-writing  speedily  develops 
into  ideographic  writing. 

THE   CHANGE   IN   PHILOSOPHY. 

In  savagery,  mythology  develops  into  a  high  form  of  zootheism. 
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The  beasts  are  not  gods,  but  many  of  the  gods  are  beasts — the 
ancients  of  beasts,  the  prototypes  or  progenitors  of  the  living 
animals.  The  rudiments  of  physitheism  also  exist  in  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  winds,  and  other  natural  phenomena 
personified. 

When  animals  become  beasts  of  burden  they  are  degraded  ;  they 
are  discovered  to  be  inferior  beings,  and  the  mysteries  of  animal 
life  are  largely  dispelled ;  and  by  the  development  of  agriculture 
man  becomes  more  dependent  upon  the  sun,  the  seasons,  and  the 
weather.  The  heavenly  bodies  and  meteorologic  powers  and 
phenomena  grow  in  importance  and  become  more  and  more  the 
subject  of  interest  and  speculation,  until  the  personifications  of 
natural  objects  in  the  heavens  and  natural  phenomena  in  the  seasons 
and  the  weather  are  deified,  and  the  tribal  worship  presided  over 
by  medicine-men  and  prophets  becomes  a  religion  based  upon 
physitheism.  The  occult  lore  of  the  people  is  composed  of  stories 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  rain- 
bow :  of  the  storms,  clouds,  and  winds,  and  of  dawn  and  gloaming. 

There  is  another  important  development  in  the  religion  of  bar- 
baric peoples.  With  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchy  the  patri- 
arch comes  gradually  to  be  the  great  power,  and  worship  of  a  clan 
tutelar  deity  is  changed  into  ancestral  worship  —  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  or  patriarchs;  ancestor  gods  and  ancestral  worship 
replace  tutelar  gods  and  tutelar  worship.  Barbarism,  then,  is  prop- 
erly characterized  by  domestic  ancestor  worship  and  tribal  nature 
worship. 

THE  PSYCHIC  CHANGE. 

The  enlarged  plane  of  human  activities  already  outlined  causes 
an  important  development  in  psychic  activities.  First,  percep- 
tion is  enlarged.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  people  at  this 
stage  are  able  to  read  hieroglyphs ;  they  can  perceive  meanings 
in  conventional  characters.  Again,  stimulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  arithmetic  is  developed  beyond  the  counting 
stage,  and  man  can  add  a  number  of  units  to  a  number  of  units, 
and  can  subtract  numbers  from  numbers,  and  divide  numbers  by 
numbers.  In  savagery,  men  learn  to  count;  in  barbarism,  men 
learn  arithmetic,  and  can  at  once  perceive  the  simpler  relations  of 
numbers.  The  entire  field  of  human  thought  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  with  this  enlargement  there  may  be  observed  a  nicer  discrirai- 
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nation  of  phenomena,  and  a  grouping  of  phenomena  on  a  new 
system  of  analogies. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  characterization  it  will  be  seen  that  bar- 
baric culture  implies  a  somewhat  high  state  of  agriculture  and  the 
domestication  of  animals,  one  or  both.  It  implies  that  patri- 
archal institutions  have  been  organized,  that  descent  is  in  the 
male  line,  that  ranks  in  society  have  been  established,  and  that  new 
laws  regulating  property  have  been  enacted.  It  implies  that  the 
people  use  hieroglyphs.  It  implies  that  domestic  worship  is  ances- 
tral worship,  that  tribal  worship  is  based  on  physitheism,  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  attributed  to  nature  gods. 
And  finally,  it  implies  that  men  can  perceive  meanings  in  conven- 
tional signs,  and  that  arithmetic  has  been  invented. 

The  statement  I  have  hitherto  made  rests  on  the  postulate  that 
the  progress  of  culture  has  been  essentially  along  the  same  line  in 
all  times  and  places.  The  facts  accumulated  by  the  researches  of 
modern  anthropologists  fairly  establish  this.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  much  variation  in  the  order  and  steps  of  culture,  but  this 
variation  has  been  confined  within  certain  limits.  The  chief 
variation  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  races  have  not  made  progress  to 
the  same  extent.  Some  tribes  are  yet  savages;  other  tribes  are  yet 
barbarians;  and  some  peoples  have  attained  civilization. 

The  common  origin  of  mankind,  otherwise  denominated  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  is  a  conclusion  to  which  the  modern 
science  of  anthropology  gives  abundant  evidence.  Although  the 
diversity  among  men  is  so  great  that  no  \wo  are  alike,  yet  this  di- 
versity is  restricted  to  narrow  limits.  The  units  of  the  mass  of 
humanity  are  discovered  to  be  homogeneous  in  essential  endow- 
ments to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  startle  the  student  who 
studies  man  in  all  lands  and  at  all  times. 

Primitive  men  had  a  common  origin,  but  early  in  their  history 
they  differentiated  into  biotic  varieties,  characterized  by  the  con- 
formation of  the  skull,  the  proportions  of  the  skeleton,  the  color  of 
the  skin,  the  structure  of  the  hair,  the  attitude  of  the  eyes,  and 
other  biotic  peculiarities.  Had  this  tendency  to  differentiate  con- 
tinued through  the  entire  course  of  human  culture,  species  would 
have  been  established,  but  early  in  the  period  of  human  history  the 
tendency  to  differentiation  was  checked  and  a  return  to  homogene- 
ity initiated.  Thenceforth  the  progress  of  mankind  has  been  by 
methods  radically  differing  from  the  methods  of  biotic  evolution  as 
exhibited  among  plants  and  animals. 
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This  return  to  biotic  homogeneity  is  due  to  the  development  of 
human  activities,  which  make  men  depend  one  upon  another  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  welfare  of  one  involves  the  welfare  of  others, 
so  that  no  man  may  claim  the  right  to  live  for  himself,  but  every  man 
lives  and  labors  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  animality  is  supreme  selfishness  ;  the  fundamental  principle 
of  humanity  is  mutual  assistance. 

As  man  is  an  animal,  in  systematic  biology  he  may  be  grouped 
with  other  animals  as  determined  by  morphologic  characteristics. 
He  has  a  head,  body,  and  limbs  ;  he  has  organs  which  perform  the 
functions  of  biotic  life ;  and  when  we  consider  man  in  this  aspect 
the  study  is  a  part  of  biology.  Man  is  more  than  animal  by  reason 
of  his  activities;  man  is  man  by  reason  of  his  humanities;  and 
when  we  study  him  in  this  aspect  the  subject  is  anthropology. 

Henceforward  human  evolution  differs  radically  from  biotic  evo- 
lution as  exhibited  among  plants  and  animals.  Animal  evolution 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  By  this  method  animals  were  adapted  to  environ- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  this  adaptation  they  differentiated  into  a 
multitude  of  species,  genera,  families,  and  orders.  Animal  evolu- 
tion, then,  has  these  three  characteristics:  first,  the  agency  of  evolu- 
tion was  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
brought  about  by  over-i)opulation  ;  second,  the  fittest  that  survived 
were  adapted  to  environment ;  and  third,  progreiss  resulted  in  im- 
measurable variety,  carried  to  the  utmost  degree.  In  all  of  these 
characteristics  human  evolution  differs  radically  from  animal  evolu- 
tion. 

First,  man  has  not  progressed  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Man  does  not,  to  any  important  extent, 
compete  with  plants  and  the  lower  animals,  but  he  utilizes  them, 
developing  such  as  he  will  in  directions  that  best  subserve  his  inter- 
ests, and  gradually  destroying  others  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Nor  does  man  progress  by  reason  of  competition  within  the  species. 
When  the  highwayman  and  the  traveler  meet,  the  robber  is  not 
always  killed  ;  and  when  races  battle  with  each  other,  the  strongest 
and  the  best  go-to  die.  In  the  course  of  human  history,  in  a  few 
localities  and  at  a  few  times  population  has  been  overcrowded,  but 
in  the  grand  aggregate  the  world  has  never  been  fully  peopled,  and 
man  has  not  crowded  upon  man  for  existence. 

While  man  has  not  progressed  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  he 
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has  progressed  by  his  endeavor  to  secure  happiness  ;  and  in  this  en- 
deavor he  has  invented  arts,  institutions,  languages,  opinions,  and 
methods  of  reasoning — that  is,  he  has  progressed  by  the  development 
of  five  great  classes  of  human  activities.  In  the  establishment  of 
these  activities,  he  transfers  the  struggle  for  existence  from  himself 
to  his  activities,  from  the  subject,  man,  to  the  objects  which  he 
creates.  Arts  compete  with  one  another,  and  progress  in  art  is  by 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  like 
manner,  institutions  compete  with  institutions,  languages  with  lan- 
guages, opinions  with  opinions,  and  reasoning  with  reasoning;  and 
in  each  case  we  have  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Man  by  his  invention  has  transferred  the  brutal  strug- 
gle for  existence  from  himself  to  the  works  of  his  hand. 

Again,  man  has  not  been  adapted  to  environment.  There  is  no 
aquatic  variety  of  man,  no  aerial  variety,  no  tropical  variety,  no 
boreal  variety,  no  herbivorous  or  carnivorous  variety.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  has  adapted  the  environment  to  himself —  that  is,  he  has 
created  for  himself  an  artificial  environment  by  means  of  his  arts. 
He  can  sail  upon  the  sea  and  live  on  the  i)roducts  of  the  sea,  and 
he  utilizes  the  denizens  of  the  air  and  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
land.  He  protects  himself  from  great  heat  and  great  cold  and  in 
a  multitude  of  ways  creates  an  artificial  environment.  And  this  he 
has  done  to  such  an  extent  that  were  he  suddenly  to  lose  his  control 
over  the  environment  gained  through  his  arts,  he  would  speedily 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Again,  among  the  lower  plants  and  animals  the  course  of  adap- 
tation to  environment  led  progressively  to  the  differentiation  of 
species,  until  a  multiplicity  of  biotic  forms  covered  the  earth.  The 
method  of  human  evolution  by  endeavor  to  secure  happiness  through 
human  activities,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  artificial  en- 
vironment, checked  the  tendency  of  the  animal  man  to  differentiate 
into  distinct  species,  and  the  interdependence  and  solidarity  that 
were  established  through  these  activities  tend  more  and  more  to 
restore  the  units  of  mankind  to  pristine  homogeneity.  This  is 
accomplished  biotically  by  a  constant  interfusion  of  streams  of 
blood,  as  men  are  commingled  and  intermarried  throughout  the 
world.  When  races  of  higher  culture  spread  civilization  over  infe- 
rior races,  the  admixture  goes  on  at  an  increased  rate.  The  blood 
of  the  American  Indian  is  to  a  large  extent  mixed  with  the  blood 
of  the  European,  and  especially  is  this  true  where   Latin   peoples 
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have  established  themselves.  The  African  tribes  transplanted  in 
America  are  rapidly  bleached  by  the  synthetic  chemistry  of  social 
life.  When  three  generations  more  have  passed,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  find  a  drop  of  pure  Indian  or  negro  blood  on  this  con- 
tinent. Civilization  overwhelms  Savagery,  not  so  much  by-spiUing 
blood  as  by  mixing  blood,  but  whether  spilled  or  mixed,  a  greater 
homogeneity  is  secured. 

This  return  to  homogeneity  is  accomplished  by  the  spread  of  arts 
from  their  centers  of  invention  to  the  circumference  of  their  util- 
ities. As  an  art  is  expressed  in  material  form,  it  is  an  object-lesson 
readily  learned.  It  may  be  that  the  tongue  of  the  inventor  can  be 
understood  by  no  people  but  those  of  his  own  tribe,  but  his  handi- 
work needs  no  interpreter ;  and  so  arts  are  spread  from  land  to 
land,  and  those  who  engage  in  common  arts  are  trained  by  homo- 
geneous methods. 

This  return  to  homogeneity  is  accomplished  by  the  spread  of 
institutions  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  from  nation  to  nation,  for  waves 
of  conquest  have  rolled  again  and  again  over  all  lands,  and  when 
civilization  is  reached  institutions  and  institutional  devices  are  trans- 
planted, for  civilized  men  are  ever  engaged  in  comparison  and  ever 
striving  to  select  the  best. 

This  tendency  to  homogeneity  is  accomplished  by  linguistic  com- 
munication, for  with  the  progress  of  culture  men  come  to  speak 
more  and  more  in  synonyms,  and  dominant  languages  are  .spread 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  lands;  and  thus  there  is  a 
tendency  to  homogeneity  of  tongue. 

This  return  to  homogeneity  is  accomplished  by  the  spread  of  opin- 
ions, for  the  opinions  that  influence  the  highest  of  the  race  come 
ultimately  to  influence  all;  and  scientific  philosophy  is  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  finally  this  homogeneity  is  accomplished  by  the  spread  of 
the  same  methods  of  reasoning,  the  same  psychic  operations.  Hora- 
ologic  methods  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  truth  is  reached,  are 
steadily  replacing  analogic  methods,  by  which  myths  only  are  in- 
vented ;  and  as  gradually  the  same  facts  are  brought  to  the  light  of 
all  mankind,  and  the  same  processes  of  reasoning  are  pursued,  men 
are  gradually  becoming  occupied  in  the  same  mental  activities. 

Thus  it  is  that  if  we  consider  man  biologically,  or  man  in  relation 
to  his  activities,  expressed  in  arts,  institutions,  languages,  opinions, 
and  reasoning,  we  discover  that  the  tendency  to  the  differentiation 
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of  species  has  been  checked,  and  that  a  tendency  to  homogeneity 
has  been  established. 

To  recapitulate :  Human  evolution  has  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  animal  evolution.  It  is  not  '*  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest ' '  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  it  is  by  human  endeavor  to  secure  happi- 
ness; and  in  this  endeavor  man  has  transferred  the  struggle  for 
existence  from  himself  to  the  works  of  his  hand  and  mind.  It  is 
not  by  adaptation  to  environment,  but  by  the  creation  of  an  artifi- 
cial environment.  It  does  not  secure  differentiation  into  varieties 
and  species,  but  establishes  a  tendency  toward  homogeneity. 

By  the  division  of  labor  men  have  become  interdependent,  so  that 
every  man  works  for  some  other  man.  To  the  extent  that  culture 
has  progressed  beyond  the  plane  occupied  by  the  brute,  man  has 
cpased  to  worked  directly  for  himself  and  come  to  work  directly  for 
others  and  indirectly  for  himself.  He  struggles  directly  to  benefit 
others,  that  he  may  indirectly  but  ultimately  benefit  himself.  This 
principle  of  political  economy  is  so  thoroughly  established  that  it 
needs  no  explication  here ;  but  it  must  be  fully  appreciated  before 
we  can  thoroughly  understand  the  vast  extent  to  which  interdepend- 
ence has  been  established.  For  the  glasses  which  I  wear,  mines 
were  worked  in  California,  and  railroads  constructed  across  the  con- 
tinent to  transport  the  product  of  those  mines  to  the  manufactories 
in  the  East.  For  the  bits  of  steel  on  the  bow,  mines  were  worked 
in  Michigan,  smelting  works  were  erected  in  Chicago,  manufac- 
tories built  in  New  Jersey,  and  railroads  constructed  to  transport 
the  material  from  one  point  to  the  other.  Merchant-houses  and 
banking-houses  were  rendered  necessary.  Many  men  were  employed 
in  producing  and  bringing  that  little  instrument  to  me.  As  I  sit  in 
my  library  to  read  a  book,  I  open  the  pages  with  a  i)a[)er-r.utter, 
the  ivory  of  which  was  obtained  through  the  employment  of  a  tribe 
of  African  elephant-hunters.  The  pa[)er  on  which  my  book  is 
printed  was  made  of  the  rags  saved  by  the  beggars  of  Italy.  A 
watchman  stands  on  guard  in  Hoosac  Tunnel  tliat  I  may  some  time 
ride  through  it  in  safety.  If  all  the  men  who  have  worked  for  me, 
directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  who  are  now 
scattered  through  the  four  (juarters  of  the  earth,  were  marshaled  on 
the  plain  outside  of  the  city,  organized  and  equip[)ed  for  war,  I 
could  march  to  the  proudest  capital  of  the  world  and  the  armies  of 
,  Europe  could  not  withstand  me.  I  am  the  master  of  all  the  world. 
But  during  all  my  life  I  have  worked  for  other  men,  and  thus  I  am 
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every  man's  servant;  so  are  we  all  —  servants  to  many  mastex's  and 
masters  of  many  servants.  It  is  thus  that  men  are  gradually  becom- 
ing organized  into  one  vast  body-politic,  every  one  striving  to  serve 
his  fellow  man  and  all  working  for  the  common  welfare.  Thus  the 
enmitytof  man  to  man  is  appeased,  and  men  live  and  labor  for  one 
another;  individualism  is  transmuted  into  socialism,  egoism  into 
altruism,  and  man  is  lifted  above  the  brute  to  an  immeasurable 
height.  Man  inherited  the  body,  instincts,  and  passions  of  the 
brute;  the  nature  thus  inherited  has  survived  in  his  constitution  and 
is  exhibited  along  all  the  course  of  his  history.  Injustice,  fraud, 
and  cruelty  stain  the  pathway  of  culture  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  days.  But  man  has  not  risen  in  culture  by  reason  of  his  brutal 
nature.  His  method  of  evolution  has  not  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
lower  animals ;  the  evolution  of  man  has  been  through  the  evolution 
of  the  humanities,  the  evolution  of  those  things  which  distinguish 
him  from  the  brute.  The  doctrines  of  evolution  which  biologists 
have  clearly  shown  to  apply  to  animals  do  not  apply  to  man,  Man 
has  evolved  because  he  has  been  emancipated  from  the  cruel  laws  of 
brutality. 

The  evolution  of  man  is  the  evolution  of  the  humanities,  by 
whicii  he  has  become  the  master  of  the  powers  of  the  universe,  by 
which  he  has  made  life  beautiful  with  aesthetic  art,  by  which  he  has 
established  justice,  by  which  he  has  invented  means  of  communi- 
cation, so  that  mind  speaks  to  mind  even  across  the  seas;  by  which 
his  philosophy  is  the  truth  of  the  universe.  Man  is  man  because  of 
the  humanities. 
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